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PREFACE. 


6 bp ERE is not perhaps, in the whole circle of human literature, a more 

arduous enterprize, or a taſk more difficult to be fulfilled, than that 
of furniſhing periodically a certain quantity of Wit and Humour, either ſo 
compoſed, or ſo ſelected, as to give aniverſul ſatisfaction. The temperament, 
habits, education, taſte, and genius of readers, are ſo various, that no man, or 
ſet of men, dare hope to pleaſe them all. Incidents and expreſſions at which 
ſome would be infinitely delighted, ſhall only give diſguſt to others; while the 
refined thoughts, elegant metaphors, and witty alluſions, which convey ſuch 
exquiſite ſenſations to certain minds, are to the multitude like ſunſhine to the 
blind, enveloped in total obſcurity. Wit, like ghoſts of old, is only viſible to 
a few individuals: it is a meteor that gleams over the heaven of the imagina- 
tion with a thouſand variegated and aſtoniſhing rays; and which, if not caught 
by the mind's eye, inſtantly diſperſes into darkneſs. 


Impoſſible, however, as it may be to give univer/al /atisfaFion, we yet think 


it within the power of common abilities to ſupply a far more compleat and 


Jatisfa&ory Miſcellany of this kind than has ever yet appeared. And we are 
the more forcibly impelled to make the attempt, becauſe we are perſuaded the 
Public will receive a performance of this kind, provides it really be a reſpecta 
ble one, with avidity. 


We will give a ſhort ſketch of our plan, and leave the reader to determine 


on the probability of execution. 


And brſt,as we holdit abfolarelyimpratticable to furniſh ſufficientogtcinar 
MATTER, every month, worthy of a place in any publication of this nature, 
much leſs in one which pretends to ſuperiority in it's kind, it is our intention 
to ſelect ſuck eſſays, ſtories, characters, and other entertaining articles, as now 
lie ſcattered in obſolete productions; and which have evidently a degree of 
merit that entitles them to be preſerved, and to inſert them in our Miſcellany. 
There is ſcarcely any perſon that reads for amuſement, who is not glad to look 
over old magazines, tracts, and even newſpapers, becauſe he finds occaſion- 


ally ſomething that amply rewards his ſearch; yet theſe things are ſo diſperſed 
and little known, that they are loſt to the world in general. 


In thoſe collections which have hitherto been made of witty or humorous 
writings, we have always found ſuch a mixture of inſipidity or obſcenity as muſt 
exclude them from the well- choſen libraries of perſons who would, nevertheleſs, 
be happy to admit them, had they been what it is our bope and intention to 
make ours: vet few of theſe are fo contemptible as not to contain ſome things 

| worthy 
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worthy of notice, and perhaps admiration. Theſe, though a more known 
and common ſource, will ſtill deſerve attention, and ſupply us with materials, 
Wit and Humour are ſuch ſcarce and ineftimable articles, that wherever we 
find them, we ſhall think them lawful merchandize, andenter them as part of 
our ſtock in trade; and were we not fo to do, we are convinced we muſt ſoon 
become bankrupt. Wit is not like iron, that may at any time be heated, and 
hammered into form: it is rather a chymical proceſs; which, ifſucceſsful, pro- 
duces the true aurum potabile, but which with too little or too much fire, dege- 
nerates to droſs, or flies off in ume. Nay, indeed, fo highly do we eſtimate 


genuine wit, that we ſhould imagine moſt liberal and intelligent readers would 


think they had a very, very good bargain, if they ſhould find only one original 
ErtGran, that really poſſeſſed that quality, in an entire Number. Wit and 
diamonds are equally rare; and ſixpenny- worth of either is ſcarcely difcernible. 


From the title of the work, and from what has been ſaid, the reader may 
have been led to imagine, that zoze but humorous or witty productions will 
be admitted: but this 15 not intended, and for two reaſons; firit, becauſe theſe 
ſubjects would be too ſoon exhauſted; and, ſecondly, becauſe there would ne- 
ceſfarily be a ſameneſs and want of variety, which it is neither to our intereſt 
nor to the purchaſers pleaſure to effect. We mean rather to avoid dulneſs 
than entirely to confine ourſelves to pleaſantry and laughter, though they 
will at all times find a preference. Although we will not inſert the in ſi pid 
ſtories of inſipid people, yet a well-imagined, well- connected tale, ſtriking by 
it's incidents or paſſion, with the force of novelty to recommend it, if ſuch we 
can meet with, to ſuch we will gladly give place, though humour ſhould 

not be it's characteriſtic. And ſurely, too, it would come preciſely within the 
meaning of our title; for Invention is certainly one of the elder branches of 


the family of Wit. 


Things, likewiſe, that are curious or extraordinary in the hiſtory of man, 
of chance, or of nature, whether paſt or preſent, will in proportion as they 
_ excite ſurprize or pleaſure, be ſources from which we ſhall continually draw 
aſſiſtance. We ſhall {pare no reading, no labour, to come at ſuch; for which 
reaſon we ſhall at all times be greatly obliged to contelprudencs, who 


meeting, in modern or obſolete books, with precious materials of this kind, 


will be at the trouble to point them out to us: ſuch favours will deſerve, and 
ſhall receive, our grateful acknowledgments. 


In fine, we mean moſt carefully to avoid the dulneſs nad infipidity of 
which thoſe who purchaſe periodical works fo often and fo loudly com- 
plain; to make our publication a repoitory of things at leaſt above medio- 
crity; to procure as many original pieces as poſſible, but rather to inſert an 
old thing which 1s acknowledged to be excellent, than a new one which 
we arc certain is the contrary; and, by our choice and arrangement of ma- 
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rials, to give that variety which nature and men under all circumſtances fo 
ardently ſeek. That is, we intend our work ſhall be as good as poſſible: and 
for this we hope to have credit, till the public have proof to the contrary. 


As to the department of the Enigmas, Paradoxes, &c. it is meant rather 
for the amuſement of a part than for the entertainment of the whole of our 
readers. We hope it will be conſidered that we cater for the public at 
large, and that this public has a mouth of many taſtes. A taylor's pattern- 
book muſt conſiſt of various colours, and various cloths; for what one thinks 
faſhionable, another deems ridiculous. 55 


We ſhall at all times thankfully receive and acknowledge the literary 
aſſiſtance of correſpondents; but as it is our determination to admit nothing 
but what we ſuppoſe poſſeſſes a conſiderable degree of merit, they muſt nor 
be offended ſhould our judgment differ from theirs, as we alone are reſpon- 
ſible to the public. In order, however, to create a ſpirit of emulation, and, 
as far as our poor means extend, to reward genius, we propoſe to give Two 


Silves Mepars, on the following conditions. The one to the perſon who 
ſhall ſupply the beſt humorous or witty tale, eſſay, or poem, for the month; 


and theother to the beſt anſwer to that which ſhall be called the Prize Ex IGN. 
But as it is our defire that the public ſhould be convinced we aQually do 
give Prize-Medals, the perſon to whom a prize is decreed, mult, as ſoon as 
the decree is publiſhed, ſend his name and addreſs, that they may be printed. 


in the next month's Magazine, for the ſatisfaction of whaever ſhall think it 


worth an enquiry. It is neceſſary, likewiſe, that theſe claims, as well as all 
other favours of correſpondents, for the current month, ſhould arrive by the 


15th, directed for the Editor, at Meſſrs. Harna1$0x and Co's, No 18, Pater- 


noſter Row; they will otherwiſe be too late. 


Poetry of every ſpecies, if excellent and original, will be particularly 
acceptable; and as we ſhall ſearch wherever we think there is a probability 
of finding excellent poetry, in old books or in new, we hope our work will 
ſoon become a molt valuable repoſitory of ſcarce and fugitive pieces of this 
kind. Yet we would not have it underſtood that we ſhall faitidioufly ex- 
clude the lower orders of poetry: a pun may ſometime have merit, and when 
it has, a pun thall find favour; but as this, in our opinion, happens very 
ſeldom, the inſertion of puns conſequently will not be frequent. Humour 
we profels to be a conttituent part of our plan; but as humour in it's very 
nature is more liable to ftrong and glaring ſtrokes than any other deſcrip- 
tion of writing, we hope the man of refincd rate, and the claſlical reader, 


will remember what we have before urged, concerning the many we have to 


pleaſe, and not call that an aſſaſſination Which 1: but a ſacrifice. 


APOLOGUE. 


APULOCUE., 


Certain Swiſs, who had heard how many of his countrymen had come to 
London poor, and returned into their own country rich, determined like- 

wiſe to try his fortune; and as he underſtood ſucgeſs in that city trequently 
depended more upon a! foreign name, or a quauint title, than merit, he had the 
precaution to pay attention to this circumſtance; vecanie, though in it's own 
ature infienificant, if not ridiculous, it was yet neceſiiry. He had been 
premier cuiſinicr, or firſt cock to a French count, wiere he had got much 
honour, but little wages; he therefore determined to take a houſe in the city, 
keep an ordinary, and call it a Zab/e d, Hote, To London, then, he comes, 
and puts his deſign in practice. All the world is informed that Mee de 
Tiput is become a tratteur, and keeps a Table d' Hite; and all the world hear- 
ing ſuch a ſtring of fine words, were curious to learn ſomething more of the 
man. Accordingly, the firſt day his cloth was ag a numerous ſet of cuſ- 
tomers came in; and, as London 1s fuller of ſtrangers than any other city of the 
world, he had gueſts of all nations. Our Swifs, who 0 expotied a good com- 
pany, had provided plentitully: there were roaſt and boiled, fiſh and fleſh, wild 


towl and tame, puddings and pes; nay, there were patés, ragouts, and olios, 


tor the nicer palates; beſides turtle-ſoup, and marrow-puddings, for the 
citizens. | 


Monſteur de Tripot, who had a laudable ambition to pleaſe, and was in- 
ternally fatisfiedof the exertions he had made, came up when dinner was over, 
{for on this important day he forbore to fit at table himſelf) hoping to receive 
the thanks of his cuſtomers: and, indeed, it muſt be owned they had all fed 
heartily; and ſome few ſhook him by the hand, and thanked him for his good 
dinner. The greater part, however, ſaid nothing; as it is really ſome trouble 
to beſtow praiſe, and one gets nothing by it. But there were others who 
were abſolutely diſſatisfied. A Tartar complained his favourite diſh was not 
there, not io much as a raiker of mare's fleſh to be had; an Arab murmured 
that there were no grilled locults in the deſſert; a Frenchman repeated Sacriſti! 
Diable! and Sacre Dieu! with the utmoſt vehemence, becauſe he could get no 
tricaſeed frogs; and there was a vile Hottentot, who cave himſelf to all the 
devils of Tcncriffe if there was a ingle eatable morici on the table, not a bit 
of raw gut could he find; there was, 'tis true, tripe and chitterlings, but they 
Were cooked in ſuch bees way, they had loſt al !1 reliſh. Our good Swiſs 
was at brita 5 mortined to meet ee ee when he had laboured fo 

ard for praiſe; but a little experience convinced him this was a Zricvance 
to which, as long as lie catered Fr 1 public, he muſt ever be ſubject. How- 
ever, it was ſome con ſolat ion to e i at their practice of coming to nis houſe 
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ANSWERS ro CORRESPONDENTS. 


our Preface, but to examine our Firſt Number; in which, we hope, 
they will find we have been careful not to admit any thing but what has a 
conſiderable claim to attention: and, therefore, we expect, in juſtice, they 
will not ſuppoſe us more ſevere than by the nature of our plan we are 
obliged to be. We wilh them to believe that we are grateful to them for 
thinking of us; though we ſhould not always be able to inſert their favours. 
We mutt remind them, that real excellence can alone be acceptable, or gain 
a place in our work; for ſuch we have offered a fmall tribute of reſpect, and 
to ſuch we ſhall pay every attention. As we are determined that the A4»/avers 
to Enigmas, &c. thall always appear in the very next Number to that in 
which they are propoſed, if they are not tranſmitted by the 15th inſtant, at 


fartheſt, they will in general be of no ſervice. 


V. muſt begin by intreating all our Correſpondents not only to read 


Ke. T.'s Poem is whimſical, but it is too long, too dull, and too incorrect. 
We cannot think of writing private letters, except on very extraordinary 


emergencies. 


A Damned Folly-Dog is, we have no doubt, a d d clever fellow ; but, 
from the ſpecimen we have received, we are ferioully afraid he is too much 
addicted to wicked and profane ſwearing. | 


The Old Story haſhed up by Liſpector, were there no other objection, is, 
on account ot it's great indelicacy, totally inadmiſſible. We wiſh our corre- 
ſpondents to remark, that we ſha!l endeavour to be witty without being ob- 
ſcene. We have no intention to baniſh the Wit's Magazine from the parlour- 
window, or make a lady bluſh to acknowledge it of her acquaintance. 


We are obliged to Mr. V. Mar/or, and ſhall be glad of his future favours ; 
but muſt beg of him to ſend the Key to his Enigmas, Riddles, &c. in future. 
We are happy enough to have ploughed with the Netfer' this month, but 
the beaſt may not always be ſo communicative. It his etymology of the word 


Beaute, be authentic, we think it curious; but of that we are in doubt, and 


our ũtuation requires we ſhould not inſert any ſuch things at a venture. 


All our correſpondents are requeſted to ſend ſolutions to Enigmas, &c. and 
authorities to curious Hiſtorical Queries and Aſſertions. 

N. D.“ Enigma has ſome good points, and ſome bad ones. His Rebus 
is not what he means it to be—Loawe—but what he does not mean it to be 
Ol. tnat is, the letters do not follow in their proper order. 


We are obliged to Cyras for his Hint, and have thoughts of hereafter 


putting it in execution; but his other favours are much too incorrect for the 


Wit's Magazine. 


Mr G—r5 little M. S. Memorandum Book of Bon Mots, Anecdotes, &c. 
is 4 treaſure to us, for which we return him our warmeſt thanks. of 


A. B. is too trite, and wants novelty. 


Celia's Enigma ſhail certainly appear in our next. 
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NUMBER I. 


GH AUD] ET was a good ſ imple 
if oul, a pariſh-clerk and a cob!cr, 
and ied at Eccleſton in Lancaſhire; 
v/here he had many years exerciſed 
theſe reſpectable functions, entirely to 
his own ſatis faction, and, general! 
ſpeaking, to the content of the good 
folks of the village. His talents were 
held in much eſtimation by the lads 
and laſſes in the neighbourhood; he 
had aſſiſted at moſt of their chriſten- 
ings, mended their ſhoes, cut their 
Valentines, pronounced Amen, and 
ſung Arthur O' Bradley at their wed- 
dings; and was famous for having him- 
ſelf; three ſeveral times in his life, 


ſeen the Shrieking Woman, and the 


Apparition of the Murdered Tinker. 
He alſo told more ſtories of ghoſts and 
hobgoblins than any perſon in Eccle- 
fon, Dame Dicconſon the midwife 
alone excepted. 

John Audley's cuſtomers, like the 
houſes of the pariſh where he lived, 
lay ſcattered. He had been, on awin- 
ter-evening, to carry home a pair of 
mended ſhoes to Farmer Down's; and 
was returning, by moon-light, halfpe- 
trified with fear, and endeavouring 
to whiſtle away from remembrance the 
ſtory of the Tall Woman in White, and 
her Headleſs Horſe; when, ſuddenly, a 


four- footed creature ruſhed by him, 


and a voice thundered through his 
ears—* Hey, Firetail! Firitail/— Ah, 
x *firrab: Here, devil, here!” 
* mercy upon me!” ſaid John Aud ley, 
and again the thing paſſed him, ſwift 
as duſt blown by a whirlwind. john 8 
legs were exceedingly willing to run, 
but wanted the power, and 3 
topped. His eyes were fixed upon 
two animals that he ſaw approaching, 
which appeared of a frightful ma 
tude and figure; one of them walked 


— 5 


and ; 


Lord have 


upright, and the other on all- fours; 
both had heads as rough as a Ruf 
fn bear, and both grew bigger and 
bigger as they drew near. 

© In the name of the Father, Son, 

© Bow-wow!” replied Fire- 

tail, cutting thort John Audley? s in- 
vocition.—* Ah, raſcal! keep cloſe, 
© devil!” ſaid the upright apparition, 
and Firetail growled and retreated. 
Lord have mercy upon me!” again 
{aid John Audlev, who imagined the 
devil was only reftrained for a mo- 
ment, that he might return with 
greater fury. © How now, friend!” 
ſaid Firetail's maſter, What, are you 
at prayers in this place? What do 
you do down upon your marrow- 
bones?*—* Ichargevou,inthename 
of God,” aniwered John, © tell me, 
be you a Chriſtian, a ghoſt, or a 
Gevil? '—* Neither, '—* Wh-wh- 
what are you, then?'—* A merry 
fellow, a traveller, and, moreover, 
© a Story-Teller.?—*And is not that 
an evil ſpirit by your ſide??—* An 
evil ſpirit!—What, Firetail?—A 
© bottle-conjuror!'—* Lord preſerve 
* me!'— A calf*s head and cabbage, 

Lie down, firrah! Be quiet, dog's 

face!—You would find him an evil. 

ſpirit if I were to let him looſe upon 
you, perhaps.'—* I pray you don't! 

I pray you don't!—My name's 

John Audley—LP'm a poor harmleſs 
© man, and a pariſh-clerk, and mor- 
« rally afraid of evil ſpirits.“ 

John Audley, by the arguments of 
the ſtranger, was half inclined, after 
a deal of perſuaſion, to believe him 
real fleſh and blood; that Firetail was 
a rough Newfoundland dog; and that 
the hairy head of his matter was a 
ſhaggy goat- K in cap, made in awhim- 
ſical form; ſo that the eyes, (that is, 

eyes 
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eyes of glaſs) face, and horns, were 
preſerved. Such an apparition, at 
ſuch a time, and in ſuch a place, 
might have ſtartled a ſtouter man than 
Jokn Audley: but though he began 
to ſuſpe& him to be not actually the 
devil, he remained firmly perſuaded 
he muſt be a conjuror at leaſt; and this 
Opinion was confirmed both by his 
head-dreſs, which exactly tallied with 
John's ideas of a conjuror, and his 
ſadden ſupernatural appearancc: as 
ſapernatural indeed it was to him, 
whoſe fear had ſwallowed up his ſenſes. 

* And pray, Sir,” ſaid John Aud- 
ley, as they were jogging on together, 
* What may your name be?'—* An- 
drew Errant.'—*And where be you 
going to-night?*—* As far as your 
houſe, friend; where, with your 
leave, I intend to ſup and ſleep. '— 
John Audley's pulſe again began to 

uicken; he was afraid to fay yes, but 
Sill more afraid to fay no: he would 
have told a lye, and ſaid he had nei- 
ther meat nor bed, had he not thought 
the conjuror knew to the contrary, 
and would take ſome deſperate re- 
venge: at laſt he ſtammered out, Vo- 
< you-your worſhip ſhall be very wel- 
come.“ 

Mr. Errant was a very communi- 
cative perſon; and, as they walked 
along, informed his companion that 
he was of a merry, happy temper, 
loved rambling, hated employment, 
and was bleſſed with a quick imagi- 
nation, and a good memory, by means 


of which he contrived to live; in ſhort, 


that he was, by trade, a Story- Teller, 
à trade formerly in great requeſt, but 


now grown obſolete, he being the only 


one who at preſent lived by it pro- 
_ feffionally; not one word of all which 
john Audley believed. Mr. Errant 
added, that whether it was for the 
want of rivals, or his own excellence, 
he couid not abſolutely determine; 
but that he had been very ſucceſsful 
in his attempts, and that he never vi- 
ſited a family a ſecond time who were 
not very glad to ſee him, and who did 
not make a little feaſt to entertain 
him whenever he called. John Aud- 
ley underſtood by this, that the con- 
juror loved good eating and drinking; 
and, for once, he was not miſtaken. 
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Mr. Errant continued giving far- 
ther traits of his talents and charac- 
ter; ſuch as, that he had a large aſ- 


ſortment of ſtories, humorous, mar- 


vellous, terrible, and tender; that he 


always ſtudied the temper and diſpo- 


ſitions of his hearers before he began; 
and that the faculty he had of ſuiting 
his hiſtory to his hoſt, was, as he be- 
lieved, the principal cauſe of his ſuc- 
ceſs. * You now, honeſt John Aud- 
* ley,” ſaid he, I am ſure, are very 
* attentive to any tale of a ghoſt; and 
* ſo, I warrant, is your good wife.” 
John Audley bleſſed himſelf. How 
* well he knows my name!“ (He had 
forgot that he him ſelf had told it.) He 
KEknows l have a wife too, and Knows 
* he knows every thing! 
John's ſilent cogitations when they 
arrived at his cottage. 

John Audley's dwelling was ſnug, 
well thatched, and warm; the inſide 


was decorated with ſhelves, on which 
the white and well-{cowered wooden 


diſhes and trenchers were placed in 


rows: beneath were paited King 


Charles's Golden Rules, Death and 
the Lady, with various. miraculous 
hiſtories of angels that appeared in 
white robes to miniiters of the goſpel, 
and devils that carried away perjured 
lovers, ſabbath-breakers, and blaſ- 
phemers, in flaſhes of fire, to the aſto- 
niſhment and terror of all beholders. 

John Audley opened his door, 
winked at his wife Dorothy with ſig- 


nificant terror, and told her he had 


brought home a very honeſt gentle- 
man, to give him a bed for the night, 
and a bit of ſuch meat as ſhe had 
in the houſe. Dorothy, who was not 
in the habit of paying implicit obedi- 


ence to her huſband's mandates, was 


going to put in a caveat; and John, 
who knew by her phyfiognomy the 


would not have been nice in her 


choice of words, ſidled up to her, 
and whiſpered in her ear Hold thy 
* fooliſh tongue; do not be curſt— 
tis a conjuror!' Dorothy had al- 
moſt as great a reſpect for, or rather 


fear of, conjurors, as John Audley 


himſelf; her countenance changed, 
ſhe dropt a curtſey, placed a ſtool, 


caſt a look at the cap and the dog, 
trembled, and deſired the gentleman 


vouls 


Such were 
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would fit down, and drew her coun- 
tenance into a very demure form. 

Thou hadft better kill the young 
© cock, and boil him with a bit of 
© bacon,” ſaid John. I will,” re- 
plied Dorothy; and went about it, 
though it grieved her to the. heart— 
ſhe could have ſold him for nine-pence 
at Preſcot market. 

She preſently returned with the 
victim in her hand; telling John Aud- 
ley, as ſhe entered, with an expreſ- 


hve look and emphaſis, that ſhe had 


not had the leaſt difficulty in catch- 
ing him, but that, on the contrary, 
he had flown into her arms. 
Although the talkative and frank 
diſpofition of Mr. Errant was ſome re- 
lief to the awakened fears of John 
and Dorothy, it could not make them 
totally ſubſide: and, as fear is nearly 
related to cunning, it inſpired John 
with a thought which he imagined 


would act like a charm in his favour, 


ſuppoſing the conjuror ſhould be in- 
clined to be miſchievous, from the 
nature of ſuch animals, which he be- 
lieved to be exceedingly probable. 


This was no other than to reach down. 


the Bible, and fit upon it; which 
John Audley effected with great fly- 
neſs and dexterity. We have before 
remarked that John was of the Gentle 
Craft; and it is here neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve that there was a ball of ſhoe- 
maker's wax, which by accident 


had been laid upon the Bible, over 


which, being near the fire, it had 
ſpread; and this, in his anxiety to 
cheat the devil, or (which 15 much 
the ſame) the conjuror, John Audley 
had never noticed, but placed it un- 
der him next his breech, which be- 
ing thus in contact with the Bible, 
he hoped might ſecure his body againſt 


the power of magic. 


Mr.Errant,whoſe profeſſion in ſome 
meaſure implied a ready wit, and a 


certain knowledge of the heart, ob- 


ſerved the working of that powerful 
ſorcereſs Fancy upon the ſpirits of 
John and Dorothy, and determined 
to convert it to his own amuſement. 
Iwill tell you the Story of the Bleed- 
* ing Finger, good folks, faid he; it 
* 15 very ſtrange, and very true: it will 
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divert us while the pot is boiling, and 
I dare ſay you will like to hear it.“ 


THE STORY OF THE BLEEDING 
FINGER. 
* THERE lived a magician in days 
of old, who had power over the 
winds and waves; whoſe word 
could command the dzmens of the 
deep, and the ſpirits of the air durſt 
not diſobey his will. This magi- 
cian was held to be a ſociable, merry, 
good ſort of perſon when pleaſed, 
conſidering he was a magician; for, 
you muſt underſtand, conjurors,wiz- 
zards, necromancers, and magici- 
aus, are very tetchy and revengeful, 
and never fail to ſend their imps 
and goblins to torment ſuch as 
affront or uſe them diſreſpectfully. 
* The name of this magician was 
Tomogorod, which fignifies, Eat- 
him-up; and he had a daughter, 
called Holakaree, that is to ſay, 
Blood-ſucker, who was an enchan- 
treſs. Whenever either of them 
went abroad, they had at leaſt one 
{pirit to attend them, who was ſome- 
times diſguiſed in the form of a 
bear, at others of a monkey or cat, 
and at others in the likeneſs of a 
huge maſtiff; ſometimes, for expe- 
dition's ſake, they travelled through 
the air, and then they were uſually 
drawn by four flaming torches, fol- 
lowed by fiends in the ſhape of tad 
poles, who were fo numerous, that 
their ſwarms darkened the air. 
* 'Tomogorod, as I have ſaid, was 
not much inclined to miſchief, unleſs 
proveked; but woe be to any one 
that affronted him! If he aſked a 
clownith fellow where he was going, 
and the lout returned a ſaucy an- 
ſwer, he would fix him altride upon 
the next ſtile without the power of 
moving, or turn him into a pitch- 
fork, and give him his own ſhape 
again when any body had ſtuck him 
up to the hilts in a dunghill. His 
name denoted him to be a lover of 
good nag, and he always behaved 
civilly to ſuch as gave him the beſt 
they had to eat. | 
* Holakaree,his daughter, who was 
of an ambitious temper, had the 
B2z « wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs to fall in love with the 
king's ſon, a youth of three and 
twenty, of a ſweet diſpoſition, and 
the moiſt charming perſon in the 
world. His name was Dulimond, 
which means Dimple-face, and he 
was the ſole heir to the crown, It 
happened one day, while he was 
hunting, that he ſaw the moſt beau- 
tiful blue hare run by him that eyes 
had ever beheld; and he was ſo 
charmed with the appearance of 
that ſtrange animal, that he could 
not forbear leaving his other ſport 
to follow this new game. He pre- 
ſently loſt iight of his courtiers and 
attendants; who, as pcople often 


are, were more intent upon their 


diverſion than their duty. 
< He followed the animal for more 


than half an hour; and being mount- 


ed upon a ſwift Arabian courſer, 


ſeemed every inſtant to be within 


a hair's-breadth of catching her; 
when preſently his eye was attracted 
by the deſcent of an eagle, that dart- 
ed upon the hare, and roſe with an 
incredible ſwiftneſs, till they were 
both loſt in the clouds. While 
the prince ſtood gazing, and look- 
ing after the eagle and his prey, 


which ſtill remained like a ſpeck 


upon his ſight, the ſcy began to 
lour, the heavens darkened, and 
the diſtant thunders rolled. The 


prince looked round, but ſaw nei- 
ther place of refuge nor human be- 


ing. The ſtorm inereaſed; the ele- 
ments, with dreadful burits, ſeemed 


to crack and ſplit over his very head; 
and the fires of the firmament darted 


their forked and penetrating eflence 
into the torn boſom of the earth. 
But, what aſtoniſhed him moſt, was, 
that though the waters appeared to 
ſtream from the heavens on everyſide 
of him, not a hair of his head, nor 
a thread of his garments, were wet. 
The heart of Dulimond was as the 
heartofalion; he was awed, but not 
diſmayed, _ 

© While his eyes were endeayour- 
ing to trace the uncertain path of the 
life-inaiching lightning, and his 
ears were filled with the terrific ru- 
mours of the ſky, he beheld, not 
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far above him, a bright cloud, that 
ſcemed in the centre to be a lambent 
flame, and whence iſſued a voice 
loud and impulſive, but ſweet as 
muſic in dreams, which pronounced 
diſtinctly the following words. 

&© Beware of her with a Golden Thumb. 
Follow the Bleeding Finger. 

& Plunge, fearleſs, into che Lake of Bitterneſs, 
& to recover the white wang of Orophalis. 
Dangers encompais you; be virtuous, bold, 
“ and obedient, or you periſh." 

The voice ceaſed, and the rain, 
and the thunder, and the lightning, 
were no more; the ſun was re- 
ſpicndeat, the foreſt was vaniſhed, 
and the ſcene was changed. Val- 
lies of a thoutand different and re- 
viving ſhades of green were on eve- 
rvfide;aromatic ſhrubs,flowers,and 
Various trees, were ſcattered round, 
and diſtant lakes, and more diſtant 
mountains, were in view. 

Ihe prince, filled with wonder 
at all theſe ſtrange accidents, was 


ſunk deep in reflection; inſomuch 


that his eyes were fixed, and his 


foul abſorbed by the cogitations of 


his mind; when he was awakened 
from h1s trance by the voice of a 
lady, who ſweetly and courteouſly 
demanded if he could direct her to 
the palace of the Seven Dragons. 
Dulimond ſtarted, looked up, and 
was again fixed in aftoniſhment. 
Never before had he beheld ſuch 
perfeQions, ſuch grace, ſuch fea- 
tures! Seated upon a milk-white 
courier, with hair that deſcended in 
waving ringlets upon her horſe's 
back, and a face more beauteous 
than the face of Nature at the ſun's 
uprifing, this lady looked like a 


ſpirit of heaven, and not an inha. 


bitant of the earth. She was oblig- 


ed to repeat her queſtion; and the 
prince, reſpectfully bowing,anſwer- 
ed, he never before had heard of 
ſuch a palace. The lady gracefully 
inclined her head, in token of 
thanks, and paſſed ſwiftly forward; 
while the prince, raviſhed with the 
angelic apparition, gaye his ſteed 
the rein, kept within fight of her, 
and forgot the ſcenes that had ſo 
lately happened. 

They rode this way for more than 


an 
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an hour at a hard rate, when they 
came to a valt foreſt. The prince, 
who had a piercing eye, beheld an 
inſcription as he was riding by tae 
ſide of the foreſt; and ſtopping a mo- 
went in hopes of learning {ome 
intelligence, whereby he might 
oblige the lady, he read— 


'This leads to the Palace of the Seven Dragons.” 


Fhe prince immediately ſet ſpurs 
to his horſe; and, gently calling at- 
ter the lady, bec hoard her to return. 
She, who ſeemed to have ilackened 
her pace when Dulimond topped, 
preſently heard, and obeyed. As 
lhe approa ached the prince, the 
thanked him with the moſt winning 
words and action; whilſt he, raviſk- 
ed with her charms and condeſcen- 
NR pray ed to be admitted to eſcort 
her to the palace. The lady again 
gave a coutteous reply, and chey en- 


tered the foreſt together. They had 


not procceded far before they loſt 
all ight of the ſurrounding coun - 
try, and were buried in a gloom 
lo thick that light could ſcarcely 
penetrate. As they rode on, ſtrange 
noiſes ſalu ted their ears; ; fometimes, 
as it 3 the faint groanings of 
the dying; at others, the herce 
howlings of wild beaſts in torture; 
and then again like the ſudden 
Whizzings ot Ky-rockets, accom- 
panied with loud, coufeles. and in- 
numerable nets and ſcreams, as 
though the [ſpirits of air werebatthng 
till tae very elements were tor- 
mented. V1tons as ſtrange as were 
the ſounds they heard likewiſe mo- 
leſted their journey: at one inſtant, 
a head without a body would ſeem 
to dance bacxward before them, 
ſometimes with Salt looks, and 
ſometimes with grimaces, mewing. 
at them; at another, ſerpents, the 
bodies of Which were black, their 
eyes flaming, and their tails rriply 
divided with a | ing at the end of 
each, ſeemed to threaten the tra- 
vellers: but, what was more remark- 
able, an urchin, that lay in the 
path at the entrance of the foreſt, 
became a ball of fire, and rolled it- 
ſelf along before them, as if to di- 
rect them in the route they ſhould 
purſue, 
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to go on, 
like P ulipn 100d to recede! It almoſt 


© Dulimond was not more aſtoniſh- 
ed at theſe things, than at the be- 
haviour of the lady; who continued 
her way undiſmayed, and almott 
withoutnoticing ſuch ſtrange events, 
notwithſtanding that the damons 
(for the foreſt was enchanted) be- 
came more dreadfully terrible in 
their howls and ſhrieks, and un- 
natural ſhapes, the farther they 
proceeded. However, if a heaute= 
ous and gentle lady had the courage 

it Was not fora prince 


appeared unmanly to draw his ſabre; 
bui ſrom doing this it was ſcarcely ; 
pothb!1e to refrain, ſo feartuily were 
they beſet. Nor could the dangers 
to which they were cxpaicd hinder 
the prince from thinking on his 
moſt beautiful companion with rap- 
ture. Herdemeanour, her form, her 
wit, and her fortitude, made him 
confider her as a miracle; and he 
found his affections fo totally en- 
ſlaved, as to be abſolutely irretriev- 
able. How could he forbear to 
admire, waen he heard her only ut- 
ter ſome ſhort exclamation at the 
moment that the Kenus were moſt 
horrible and infolent, and when ke 
ſa hier turu and ſmile with in-ffable 
ſweetneſs upon him, as it were to 
with hiin not to fear or ſuffer on 
her account? This he efteemed a no- 
ble generoſity of ſoul; and he could 
not but adore. her. w BY Was capa- 
ble of ſuch heroic exertion. 
They came at length te the other 
ade of the foreſt; and the urchin 
of fire that accompanied them 
bounded from the earth, and gam- 
boiled in tle air with a thouſand 
antic motions. Inſtead, however, 
of an open country, they beheld a 
black rock, the front of which ex- 
tended ferther than fight, and it's 
ſummic lay beyond the clouds. As 
they approached it, they read in 
A and traniparent character 


This is the entrance to the E. ot the 
Seven Dragons.“ 
How,“ cried Dulimond, << i 
the entrance! Here is no entrance; 
this is a vaſt and ſolid rock! a rock 
of marble; and all the powers of 
nature cannot enter here!“ 
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The lady ſmiled, alighted nimbly 
from her horſe, approached the 
place of the inſcription, and ſtretch- 
ed forth her arm. She laid her 
thumb, her Golden Thumb, upon the 
marble, when inſtantaneous thun- 
der rolled, and the maſly front of 
the rock opened. f 
Imagine what was the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Dulimond, and what his 
grief, when he beheld this mira- 
cle performed by the lady of the 
Golden Thumb! his heart ſunk in 
his boſom, and his arm fell nerve- 
leſs by his fide. Yet this was 
no time for deſpondency; danger 
was before him, behind him, and 
on every ſide of him; and the criſis 
of his fate drew on. 
© The chafm of the rock had re- 
mained open ſome minutes, the 
rince ſtood plunged in ſorrowful 
1 and the lady ſeemed at- 
tending on his coming. A voice 
proclaimed— 4 


(e Let not ſuch as would enter the Palace of 


4 the Seven Dragons linger, for the Rock 
« of Sculls is about to cloſe. 

* At the ſame moment, Dulimond 

beheld a naked arm, with the fore- 

finger ſlowly dropping blood, and 


pointing the way to the palace of the 


Seven Dragons. The viſion, though 
horrible, gave him pleaſure; his heart 
was with the lady; and he rejoiced 
that his duty furniſhed him with an 
excuſe to follow his inclinations. 

The prince had but juſt time to 


make the paſſage of the rock be- 


fore it ſhut; and had he been a mo- 
ment later, it would have cloſed 
upon him: which accident having 
happened to many, 1t was called 
the Rock of Sculls. They pro- 
ceeded onward till they came to a 
bridge, where lay the Seven Dra- 
gons, whence the palace derived 
At their approach all 
theſe horrible monſters laſhed their 

rodigious tails, opened their de- 
E jaw, (ſet all over with teeth 
like harrows) and projected their 
long and forked tongues; and with 
an inſatiate fury, were flying upon 
Dulimond. Mortal reſiſtance to ſuch 
enemies ſeemed vain, and death in- 
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evitable; when, at the very inſtant 
they were about to ſeize on the 
prince, the ladyheld forththe Golden 
Thumb, and they dropped ſenſeleſs 
to the earth in a profound ſleep. 

* They paſſed the bridge, and drew 
near to the palace, which was the 
moſt ſuperb that eyes ever beheld. 
It's magnitude and architecture fill- 
ed the mind with grandeur, and 
the riches of it's ornaments dazzled 


the fight to behold. They came at 


laſt to a place where the road di- 
vided; one way went directly for- 
ward, and the other deviated to the 
left, which led to the palace. On 


the confines of the latter ſtood troops 


of nymphs, whom none could equal 
in beauty, the lady of the Golden 
Thumb alone excepted, and ſuch 
as imagination only has ſeen. Some 
of them played on inſtruments, the 
ſounds of which raviſhed the ear; 
others danced with ſuch delightful 
motion, as put mortal ſenſes into a 
delirium of pleaſure. They were 
come to meet thelady and the prince, 
and this way were they proceeding 


whenDulimond beheld the Bleeding 


Finger point the contrary road. He 


ſtopped, he looked, he conſidered, 
his boſom heaved a profound ſigh, 
the war within him was ſtrong, and 
his body was motionleſs. The lady 
did not perſuade him by words, ſhe 


took a more powerful method; her 


looks ſorrowful and dejected; her 
eyes, with all the well-feigned grief 
of poverty, told him, that in him 
was all her happineſs centered; 
with him ſhe ſhould be bleſſed; with- 
out him, miſerable. 
ſhe remind him of the dangers to 
which he had been expoſed, and 
from which he had been preſerved 
by her; and therefore Dulimond 
remembered them the more forci- 
bly. His heart was enſlaved by 
her beauty, he could no longer re- 


ſiſt her charms, and again he be- 


gan to follow her; when the air was 

filled with the moſt doleful wail- 

ings, and the finger of the naked 

arm began to ſtream with blood. 

© 'The heart of Dulimond was 

ſtrongly virtuous; he had been nur- 
 * tured 


Neither did 
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tured in a ſublime morality. The 
remembrance of the firm reſolution 
he had ſo often made to perſevere 
amid all temptations in the paths 
of rectitude and honour, came with 
a gleam of heroic ardour upon his 
mind, elevated his foul, and made 
it equal to the glorious conteſt. He 
turned his eyes from the witcheries 
of paſſion and pleaſure, and with a 


determined ſpirit followed the naked 


arm; the blood again more {lowly 
dropped; but the vatt concave of the 
ſky became tortured with ſhrieks, 
cries, and howlings, ſo piercing, 
that diſtraction would have ſeized 
any one of leſs virtue and courage 
than Dulimond. | 


© Undauntedly did he follow his 


bleeding guide, though the fiends 
now transformed themſelves into 
ten thouſand hideous ſhapes, and 
chattered at, inſulted, and aſſaulted 
him, with a hundred- fold more ma- 
lignity and fury than they did in 


his pailage through the enchanted 
foreſt. 


He came at length to the 
Lake of Bitterneſs; but who can 
deſcribe the dreadful, horrible, and 
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diſguſting animals, by which it's 


waters were guarded! On the ſur- 
face, vipers, water-ſnakes, and dun- 
coloured ſerpents, hiſſed terror with 
their forked tongues. At the bor- 
ders lay toads with ſtaring eyes and 
vaſt bloated bodies; their mouths 
juſt above the water, diving ſome- 
times beneath the {limy ſedge, while 
the lake bubbled poiſon, and again 
aſcending to the water's edge. The 
bottom was covered over with li- 
zards, newts, and efts, darting upon 
their prey; reptiles with ſpeckled 
bellies and a hundred legs, that 
ſhort ſwift as an arrow from a how 
whither their voracity or malice 
willed; and ſpiders ſo huge and in- 
Hated, that the ſnagged hair of their 
bodies was like the briſtles of the 
hunted boar; and their eyes, glo- 
bular and projecting, were as the 
eyes of tygers watching whom they 
might devour, 

© All theſe, and innumerable others 


© for which nature has no likeneſs, 


immediately on the approach of 
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Dulimond, ceaſed their obſcene 
{oorts and rancorous wars on one 
another; and, with their million 
mouths, came in voracious ſwarms, 
as if in expectation of their prey. 
Humanity ſhuddered, and ſhrunk: 
it was a ſight of horror. 
© The . 0 arm, in the mean 
time, reſted over the centre of the 
lake, the finger ceaſed to bleed, and 
pointed downward. Thither the 
prince caſt his eye, and beheld the 
white wand of Orophalis: he ſtayed 
not to conſider on danger; he quit- 
ted his ſteed, and threw himſelf, 
fearleſs,into the Lake of Bitterneſs. 
His arm divided the waters; and 
though his body ſeemed to be pe- 
netrated and torn by a hoſt of theſe 
devouring reptiles, he ſtill had the 
power to proceed. He arrived at 
the ſpot; and, unterrified, plunged 
to the bottom. The earth ſhook; 
the heavens were on fire; and Nature 
teemed to groan, as though her end 
were come. He ſeized the wand; 
and, lo! thelake was no more! He 
ſtood upon dry land, his enemies were 
annihilated, and himſelf unhurt. 
* While he ſtood conſidering theſe 
things, he heard a ſound of a mul- 
titude ſinging“ Praiſes to the va- 
lorious Prince Dulimond, who hath 
broken the charms of hell, who 
hath delivered us from the ſpells 
of Holakaree.” He turned, and 
ſaw coming towards him troops of 
knights and ladies; and, at their 
head, a venerableold man, leading, 
as he thought, the Lady of the 
Golden Thumb. | 
Fear not, valorous prince,” ſaid 
the aged knight; “ your trials are 
pait, and your reward 1s come: 
this virgin is no enchantreſs.“ 
The happineſs of Dulimond was 
extreme, when he was informed 
that Holakaree had aſſumed the 


* beauteous form of Bellimante; that 


A 


La) 


La) 


* 


the vile enchantreſs was now no 
more; that his valour and virtue 
had freed the moſt angelic princeſs 
of the univerſe, her father, and 
many other noble knights and la- 
dies who had fallen in her ſnares; 
and, in his tranſport, he caſt him- 


© ſelf 
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ſelf at Be! limantess feet, and kiſſed 
her virgin hand, hich he was in ex- 
tacy to ind was not now itigma- 
uzed by the Golden Thumb. 

© As for the magician Tomogorod, 
he became aittonſolate for the lots 
of his daughter; and, ſome ſay, 


®  & :& ©® 


the earth without a ſettled habita- 
tion; and that he is always attend- 
ed by one faithful dæmon, that af- 
ſits hank in h1s wants, and revenges 
him upon 15 enemies. 

* And thus ends the Story of the 
Bleediog Fi Finger.“ 


a SS Sa SS ©. 


It is eaſy to imagine what effect a 
ftory like this would have upon John 
Audley and his dame Dorothy. Had 
not Mr. Errant, who {till was atten- 
tive to the ſupper, occaſionally in- 
terrupted his narative, to remind his 
hoſteſs of the pot's boiling, the cock 
and bacon might have cooked them- 
ſelves for Dorothy. Blue hares, bleed- 
ing fingers, enchanted foreſts, and the 
reſt of che machinery, were things ſo 
amazing, ſo new, and ſo true to them, 
that gaping aftoniſhment terror, and 
agitation, poſſeſſed them wholly. And 


though our narrator could net ſo far 


degrade his ſubject as to lower his 


language to their exact ſcale of com- 
| prehenſion, yet his fine worde, and 
figurative expreſſions, gave, even at 
the fire-ſide of Jonn Audley, 2 cer- 
tain dignity to his ſubject that made 
it more wonderful. 

It may be obſerved, too, with what 
art Mr. Errant threw in touches 
which, though in themſelves foreign, 
and of a heterogeneous nature to the 
ſubject, ſerved his purpoſe. Thus, 
though the magician was a character 
inconſiſtent with and ſuperfluous to 
the tale, he was not ſo to Mr. Errant. 
The inſin uation that he was attended 
by the devil in the ſhape of a dog was 
not loſt upon John Audley; and the 
concluding ſentence that again re- 
vived this circumſtance in his memo- 
ry had it's due weight. In ſhort, 
John's imagination had beed led fuch 
a dance, and was ſo much diſturbed, 
that he could not be ſaid preciſely to 


he now wanders over the face of 


80 What is that faſtened to thy 


the two. 
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know if he were ſitting in a cottage, 
or an enchanted caſtle. 


Mr. Errant had obſerved the inci- 


dent of the bible, as well as the wax 
that was attached to 1t; and waving 
his walking-ſtick in a circular and 
grave manner, touched it, and de- 
manded of John what it was he had 
underhim. John, who doubted whe- 
cher the ſtick was a ſtick, or the wand 
of OCrophalis, replied, with a trem- 
bling voice 

bib ie, Sir. —“ The Bible!—are 
you lure it is the bible—or are you 
«© ſure it is actually there?“ I I be- 
6 believe ſo, Sir.“ Be fo good as to 
* rife, and let me ſee.” John trem- 
bled, roſe, and looked, but no bible 
was there His hair would have lifted 
his hat off, had it been on— The 


10 Lend of heaven bleſs me!” ſaid John. 


— © Chriſt have mercy upon me! 


ſaid Dorothy. John clapped his . 
behind, and ejaculated—* The Lord 

© pardon me, miſerable finner; I am 
© bewitched!” 
forbear laughter at John's diſtreſs: it 
was truly ridiculous—John Audley 
was fully convinced he was now 


more firmly married to the Bible than 


ever he had been to Dorothy herſelf; 
nay, and ftrange as it may ſeem, he 
thought the lait the w orſt match of 
To carry ſuch a wen for 
life was not to be ſupported. John 
fell on his knees—* I pray and be- 
© ſeech you, for the love of Heaven's 
© mercy, aimighty goodneſs, and 
grace, Mr. Conjuror, have pity on 
mel am a poor, innocent man; 
I never meant to offend your wor- 
© ſluip's goodneſs; indeed, indeed, I 
© never did!“ John did not perform 
his part /o/us; Dorothy prayed as faſt 


* 


o 


as he: and Mr. Errant, as ſoon as he 


could for laughing, deſired John to 
riſe, and he would diſenchant him, 
which office he kindly and faithfully 
performed; and, after a few conſola- 
tory ſentences, which Mr. Errant 
knew perfectly well how to adapt, he 


prevailed on his ſimple, but kind 


hoſts, to prepare for ſupper; at which, 
for this preſent, we ſhall leave them. 
[To be continued. ] 
THE 
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THE FATHER OUTWIT TED“. 
A SPANISH INTERLUDE, 


DRAMATIS 


CUADARRAMA. 


LEANDER, her Lover. 


IsaBELTt.a, his Daughter. | 


PERSON. 


Lok EN Zz o, Servant to Guadar- 
Tamas 


A Neighbouring Merchant. 


A Company of Dancers and Mus1ctaNs. 
SCENE, The Street before the Houſe of Guadarrama. 


Enter Guadarrama from his houſe, 207th 
his ſword drawn, and aragging out 
Lorenzo. 


Gua. 
me the truth, infamous 
villain! 8 

Lor. Famous! famous yourſelf, Sir. 
Take care what you ſay. Don't call 
me famous ! | 
Gua. Tell me directly, ſcoundrel, 
whom you took that letter to from 
my daughter? | 

Lor. Took it to! why ] took it to 
now liſten I took it to——You 
have a confounded deal of curioſity. 
Gua. Have you a mind to be ſtrang- 
led, dog? {Collars him.) 

Lor. No, truly—Take care what 
vou do—Hold a lictle My voung 
miſtreſs gave me the letter—mind— 
ſhe gave it to me—and I took it. 

Cu. Who the devil doubts that! 
but where? 

Lor. She ſaid to me, ſays ſhe, Lo- 


renzo, ſays the, there—there's a rial 


for thee; and do thou take that letter 


thou knoweſt where. | 


Gua. Oh, ho! what, ſhe paid you 
before-hand then: and you, like a 
good fornothing knave, are plotting 
with my daughter to diſhonour me. 

Lor. Do you think ſo? Lord, Sir, 
we can't diſhonour you. 

Gua. How ſo? 

Lor. Becauſe, Sir, 
honour. | 

Gua. You impudent dog ! have you 
a mind to have my ſword up your 


back-bone ? 
Lor. Who, me! Mercy forbid! Oh 


you have no 


OME along, raſcal! Tell 


expect from you, gr! 


Lord, Sir! I'll tell you all, if you will 
but hide that damnable ſpit! 


Gua. Indeed but Iwill not. - Come, 


Sir; come to the point! 
Lor. Well. well, Sir! well Pray, 
Sir do you know—your brother 
Gua. There's a pretty queſtion! 


To be ſure I do, booby. 


Lor. Oh, well—But the—the letter 
was not for him.— Pray, Sir—do you 
know 


Gua. Do I know the devil! I want 


to know nobody but my daughter's 


gallant. 

Lor. Tech, tch—Lord, Sir— why 
didn't you fay ſo at firſt? I ſhould 
then have told you very frankly that 


I know—l know—that is to ſay—TL 
know nothing of him. 


Gua. You don't, hound! Stop, ſtop 
a little—P?ll warrant me I have a 
ſecret will make you find the ule of 
your tongue. ( Beats him.) 

Lor. Oh, Lordl— Oh, Lord! Oh, 

Lord!—Murder!—fre!—help, help! 

— Oh, the wicked old villain ! he has 

killed me—he has knock'd out my 

brains! Oh, oh! 
Euter the Merchant. 

Mer. Hey-day!|—whatis the matter 
here, Signior Guadarrama? What's 
all this noiſe in the ftreet about? This 
is behaviour that people would little 


Gua. Why, what would you have 
me do, neighbour?—l have a thief 
in my houle, a ſcoundrel to whom I 
give my bread, and 

Lor. There, Sir; you hear—you 
hear his accuſation—Wondertul! he 
gives me bread, and I eat it! 

Gua. Yes, traitor! but I don't give 


* This Entreme, or Interlude, is tranſlated from the Spaniſh of Lopez de Vega; and though the 
ſtrokes are ſometimes coarſe and farcical, every perſon, we preſume, will allow it poſſeſſes true hue 
mour. We have not always been literal; and thoſe who ſhall compare the tranſlation with the ori- 


ginal will fee the reaſon. 
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it you to carry love- letters between my 


daughter and her gallant? 

Lor. Oh, fye, Sir!—Whatare you 
going to tell the gentleman? 

Gua. Why, firrah, is it not truth? 

Lor. Sir, Sir! If there be a wicked 
man in the whole world, it is my ma- 
ſter there has he kept me tied up like 
a dog to a manger all lait night, be- 
cauſe I would not carry a billet-doux 


from him to a certain very honeſt vir- 


tuous woman, who is one of his beſt 
friends too: and now he has the im- 
pudence to ſay it was a love-letter 
from his daughter. —The old lying 
libertine! 

Mer. Why, truly, if that be the fact, 
J think the lad is in the right. Is it 
proper for a perſon of your years to 
employ youth upon ſuch errands? 

Gua. Sol fol o- Here's another !— 


And ſo you give more credit to the 


impertinences of that booby, than to 
me! Me, whom you have known ſo 

many years, and have ſeen diſcharg- 

ing the duties of ſo many 'honour- 
able employments? TD, 

Lor. Oh, yes! honourable employ- 
ments!— To be ſure you was four 
years hangman at Saragoſſa! 

Gua, See, fee!—]s it poſible for 


Human impudence to ſurpaſs this!— 


Let me get at him—let me get at 
hin—['1! murder him! 
Mer. Moderate your anger, Sig- 


nior Guadarrama—lI believe you; 


and would adviſe you to turn this 
whimſical fellow away: for, by what 
I can perceive of you both, it is not 
likely you ſhould agree together. 
Gua. With all my heart; the ſooner 


the better! and I hope I ſhall never 


ſ-e his face again, for I have not had 
a moment's quiet ſince he has been 
with me. | 
Lor. Oh! I'll go as ſoon as he 
_ pleaſes: but, pray, defire him to pay 
me what I owe him firſt, 

Gang. Why, booby! jack-aſs! num- 
ſcull! If you owe me, how canT have 
any thing to pay you? Get along 
about your buſineſs, hound! and ne- 
ver enter my houfe again. 

Lor. Why, what ſhould I do in 


your houſe, you old drunken hobgob- 
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lin? Would von have me ſtarved, till 
Lam as dry, as ſhrivelled, and as ugly 
as yourſelf? 

Gu. This is too much!—Tll teach 
you, Sir [ Ex:t Lorenzo. 


| Mex. He is fled. —Never mind him; 


he is beneath your nocice: all that he 
wants is to put you in a paſſion. 

Gua. Heaven be praiſed for my de- 
liverance!—lI aſſure you, Sir, he 1s 
one of the wickedeſt dogs in the uni- 
verſe. There never was ſuch another 
lazy, aukward, inſolent, cheating, 
gormandizing, ſtupid beaſt; with every 
vice, and without one good quality! 
But let us talk of ſomething elſe. 
My daughter gives me a great deal of 
uneaſineſs: ſhe has fallen in love with 


ſomebody; who he 1s I don't Know; 


and I have diſcovered that ſhe writes 
to him. Herextreme youth may oc- 
caſion her to commit ſome folly that 
would be the death of me. You are 


a wiſe man; what would you adviſe 


me to do? | 
Mer. Humph!—If I was in your 


place I would always carry the key of 
my houſe in my pocket: then nobody 
could come to ſee my daughter, un- 


leſs I was preſent; and when ſhe went 
out, I would always go along with 
her, 

Gua. Very true — very true !|— 
Thank you, my good friend. I will 
take your advice: we ſhall ſee, then, 
who will over-reach me- Let me beg 
of you to do me another favour. Do 


you yourſelf read my daughter a lec- 


ture upon her imprudence: ſhe does 
not want delicacy; and I don't doubt 
but ſhe will bluſh at her fault when 
ſhe finds that the whole neighbour- 
hood knows it. | | 


Mer. If you think that it will be of 


any uſe, I'll do it with all my heart. 
I muſtcome, however, by- and-by; for 
at preſent have ſome buſineſs to tranſ- 
act that I muſt not neglect. Permit 
me therefore to take my leave, 


Gua. My very good friend, I with | 


you a good day, (Exit Merchant.) — Oh! 


what an intolerable burden is it for a 


man who is a widower to have an un- 
married pretty girl upon his hands! 
Your houſe is haunted by every idle 


young 
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Young fellow in the pariſh. But I 
thall be a match for them; they may 
ſtand and kick their heels in the ſtreet 
till they cough themſelves into con- 
ſumptions, if they pleaſe, before they 
ſhall find an opportunity of . oa 
ing the leaſt word to Iſabella! 
no; I defy them! 


Enter Leander; with him Lorenzo dy We 
ſed like a woman, and covered with a 
large vel; they ſpeak together at the 
top of the flage, 

Lea. Yonder 1s your maſter, Loren- 
20! Hide your face well; and when you 
are in the houſe, remember to tell my 
dear Iſabeila every word I have re- 
peated to you. 

Lor. Yes; and fo I ſuppoſe her fa- 


ther will either break my neck, or 


kill me by ſtarving me. 

Lea. Never fear; we ſhall ſoon come 
to your aſſiſtance: only take care to 
play your part well. — Signior Gua- 
darrama, I hope I have the happineſs 
to ſec you 1n good health. 

Gua. Ah, Signior Leander! good- 
morrow ; good-morrow! What has 
brought you to this part of the town 
ſo ſoon in the morning? 

Lea. Something which I believe 
will claim your attention as much as 
mine. I know you to be a worthy 


good-natured man, and Idare ſay you 


w1ll not refuſe me the favour I am 
going to aſk of you. 
pened juſt now to be converſing in the 
ftreet with one of her relations: her 
huſband, who unfortunately did not 
know the gentleman was related to 
him, imagined himto be his wife's gal- 
lant, and on that ſuppoſition fell into a 
terrible paſſion; aye, and if it had not 
been for me, would certainly have 
killed her. Let me beg of you, then, 
Sir, to receive her into your houſe for 
a ſhort time, till ſeveral well-diſpoſed 


people, and the relation himſelf, can 


convince her huſband of the unjuſt- 
neſs of his ſuſpicions. 

Gua. Indeed, Signior 12 T 
don't know what to ſay to this. I 


ſhould be glad to oblige you by pro- 


* the lady; but I ſhould be forry 


No, 


This lady hap- 
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to have it reported that my houſe is be- 
come the aſylum of imprudent people. 

Lea. Oh, Sir, you may aſſure your- 
ſelf I would not intereſt myſelf in the 
behalf of ſuch people; much leſs in- 
treat you to receive them into a houſe. 
ſo reſpectable as yours. This lady is 
a miracle of virtue and prudence. Her 
huſband, in the firſt tranſport of paſ- 
ſion, has uſed her ill; but, when he 
ſhall know the truth, he will acknow- 


ledge himſelf infinitely obliged to 


you; and you will obtain the charac- 
ter, through the whole city, of the 
Protector of the Unfortunate. 

Gua, Well, Sir, if that be the caſe, 
pray leave the lady; ; and, I aſſure you, 
I thall be happy to do her every ſer- 
vice in my power, 

Lea. ] don't doubt it, Sir. T ex- 
pected nothing leſs from your known 
benevolence. 

Lor. (Aſide to Leander.) Sir! Sir! 
either make haſte and finith your dia- 
logue, or let me have a ſhare in it; 
for I am deviliſhly tired of holding 
my tongue. Pray, Sir, have you 
a mind that I ſhould diſcover my 
charms, and 

Lea, Stop your noiſe, you con- 
founded booby! 

Lor. Have a care; don't tell wm 
my name: if you once mention Lo- 
renzo, we are undone; and I know 
you lovers are fo abſent, and ſo im- 
pPrudent—— 

Lea. The devil take your tongue! 
Don't tell him yourſelf, and ll war- 
rant Iſha'n' t. Hloud. I commit you, 
dear Madam, to the protection of this 
worthy gentleman; ; and fo I hope [ 
ſhall ſoon return with good ſucceſs. 
[Exit Leander. 

Gua. Permit me, Madam, the ho- 
nour of your hand, to conduct you 
in to my houſe; where I hope you will 


conſider vourſelf the miſtreſs, and diſ- 


poſe of it as you pleaſe. 
Lor. (Counterfeiting a woman's voice.) 
Me, Sir! Oh, no, Sir! not for the 
world, Sir! Only give me plenty of 
Wasa and drink; for, to be ſure, I 
mait confets I do find I have a moſt 

damnable gnawing at my ſtomach! 
6 Cua. 


again, but III. 
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Gua. (Afde.) This is a ſtrange be- 

nning for a fine lady! I hope, 
— we ſhall find means to ſatisfy 
your hunger. 

Lor. I am not unreaſonable; only 
give me for breaktaſt a—a well-fed 
turkey and chine, a quartern-loaf, 
and four bottles of your beſt wine, 
and I ſhall be ſatisfied. 

Gua. Four bottles of wine! 

Lor. Four bottles—I would not 
touch a drop more: I am delicate in 
my drinking, and have a mortal aver- 
ſion to drunkenneſs. 

Gua. Well, well; walk in, if you 
pleaſe.—Four bottles of wine!(4/ige.) 
{Guadarrama bows to Lorenzo, and 
preſents his hand 1 cohich Lorenzo returns 
ewitha kick. ]—What is the meaning of 
all this, Madam! Have I been gullty 
of any rudeneſs to you, that you ſhould 
kick me? 

Lor. Impertinent fellow! what did 
you mean by ſqueezing my hand! I 
would have you to know, Sir, I am 


a perſon of extreme delicacy; and, 


damn me, if you ſqueeze my hand 


Gua, Nay, pray, Madam, let me 


beg of you not to put yourſelf in a 
pailion. (Guadarrama 4104s af the 


door.) —Iſabella! 
here, child. 
vun. 


Iſabella! Come 
I want to ſpeak with 


Enter Iſabella. 

Ja. What did you want, Sir? 

Gua. Take great care of this lady. 
Keep her company; and ſee that ſhe 
wants for nothing: ſhe is a perſon of 
diſtinction. 

1/a. 1 ſhall be ſure to obey you, Sir. 

[ Exeunt Iſabella und Lorenzo. 
Gua. On! love, love! —how mighty 


is thy power!—l did but touch the 


hand of that lady, and I feel myſelf 
tranſported! My imagination tells 
me ſhe 1s as beautiful as an angel! Her 
brilliant eyes—her roſy cheeks—her 
Hey day! I am turning foolith. 

— Well, and after this, now, ſhould I 
be ſurprized that my daughter, i in the 
ſpring- time of life, ſhould indulge the 
tender paſſions; when J, though the 


ſnow of winter lies upon my head, 


cannot xeſiſt their influence! 


Sir. 
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Enter Leander. 


Lea. I am come, Signior Guadar- 
rama, to return you thanks for your 
kindneſs, and to re- conduct the lady 
to her huſband; who is now ſatisfied 
of her innocence, and no longer an- 


gry. 


Gua. She is a charming creature! 
I am in love with her myſelf, even in 


this ſhort ſpace. —Iſabella! (He #nects 


at the door.) 

I/a. (Within.) Sir! 

Gua, Deſire the lady to walk 3 
and be happy. Her huſband is recon- 
ciled. 


Ja. She 1s coming in a moment, 


Enter Iſabella, diſguijed in the long man- 
dle and weil of Lorenzo. 


Gua. There, Sir, conduct the lady 
home: and I flatter myſelf ſhe will 


have no cauſe to complain of the treat- 


ment ſhe received at my houſe. 
a. (Aſide to Leander.) For Heaven's 
ſake, make naſte! 

death. © 
Lea. Farewel, Sir. And believe 
me I am exceedingly obliged to you. 
[ Excunt Iſabella and Leander. 
Gua. Now will I go in and give 
my daughter ſome good advice. I 


will convince her by this Iady's ex- 


ample, how circumſpeR women ought 
to be in their moſt trifling actions.— 
Though, on conſideration, the morn- 


ing is fine, and there is nobody walk- 
I had better call her 


ing this way. 
down; and ſo we may both enjoy the 


freſh air, and the beauty of the day. 


—Iſabella! 
Lor. (At the window, in his own dreſs. 
My dear darling of a papa, what do 


you want? 
Gua. Oh, Heaven! what do I ſee? 


Lor. Oh, papa! your hard-hearted- 


neſs, and eternal harangues, have 
made this great ugly beard grow, at 
which you ſeem ſo much aſtoniſhed. 
And if you continue your maunder- 
ing, I ſhall ſhortly have the whiſkers 
of a Turkiſh janizary. 

Gua. By whatenchantment,wretch! 
did you get into my houſe? 

Ler. Enchantment! there is no en- 


chantmeut 


I am terrifhed to 


. Go 
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You put me 
here yourſelf. 

Gu. Where is my daughter? 

Lor. With her hutband; who re- 
ceived her at your own hands. 

Gua. Miſerable old man!—Raſcal! 


T'll have you hanged. 
Eater Leander and Iſabella, with MHuſi- 


cians and Dancers. 


FIRST MUSICIAN. 
Happy father, ſleep in peace; 
Love thy daughter's fate ſecures 
Hy men and Love thy cares decreaſe, 
The cares ſuſpicion ſtill endures, 
Happy father, fleep in peice, | 
Thy joys will have a large increaſe! 
SECOND MUSICIAN. 
Happy father, ſleep in peace, 
Love and Hymen now combine 
To give your joys a large increaſe, 
And cheriſh life s decline: 
The little prattlers ſoon you'll ſee, 
Sweet pictures of your former days, 
Come clinging round your aged knee, 
To chant their infant lays, 
Happy father, ſleep in peace, | 
_ Your joys will have a large increaſe! 
Gua. What, gentlemen! do you 
eome to deride me becauſe my daugh- 
ter has been ſtolen away from me? 
{/a. Let me beg of you, gentlemen, 
to have done.———No, my dear father! 
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they do not mean to deride yon. Be- 
hold me at your feet; excuſe, forgive 
my fault. Never will I rife from the 
ground till I am reſtored to that ten- 
derneſs of which you have hitherto 
given me ſo many proofs. 

Lea. I knew, Sir, it was not your 


intention to marry your daughter; I 


therefore durſt not demand her of 
you. We loved each other; we have 
been married theſe eight days: the 
thing now eis paſt remedy. You are 
acquainted with my birth and for- 
tune; let not your forgiveneſs be want- 
ing to make our happineſs compleat. 
I will exert every duty and attention 


to efface from your memory the error 


that Love has cauſed me to commit. 
Gua. Come to my arms, my dear 
children! I cannot be angry with you. 
I approve your unton.—Come, let 
us be merry; let us think of nothing 
but joy! | 
| A DAN cx. | 
(Lorenzo Jigs at tbe window.) 
In vain old men may fnarl and watch, 
And barricade the houſe; 
For love as ſure the girls will catch, 
As cat will catch a mouſe. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Am engaged in a viſit at a friend's 
houſe in the country, where I pro- 
miſed myſelf much ſatis faction. I have, 
however, been greatly diſappointed in 
my expectations; for on myarrival here 


I found a houſe full of children, who. 


are humoured beyond meaſure, and in- 
deed abſolutely ſpoiled, by the ridicu- 
lous indulgence of a fond mother. This 


unluckycireumſtance has ſubjected me 


to many inconveniences: and as Jam 
a man of a grave reſerved diſpoſition, 
has been a perpetual ſource of embar- 
raſſment and perplexity. The ſecond 
day of my viſit, in the midſt of dinner, 
the eldeſt boy, who is eight years old, 
whipped of myperiwig with great dex- 
terity, and received theapplauſeof the 


table for his humour and ſpirit, This 


lad, when he has reached his fourteentk 
year, and is big enough to lie without 
the maid, is to be ſent to a ſchool in 
the neighbourhood, which has no other 
merit than that of being but ſeven miles 
off. Six of the children are permitted 
to ſit at table, who entirely monopolize 
the wings of fowls, and the moſt deli- 
cate morſels of every diſh, becauſe the 
mother has diſcovered that her chil- 
dren have not /rong ſtomachs. In the 
morning, before my friend is up, Ige- 
nerally take a turn upon the gravel- 
walk, where I could wiſh to enjoy my 
own thoughts without interruption; but 
I am here inſtantly attended by mylit- 
tle tormentors, who follow me back- 
wards and forwards, and play at what 
they call Ranning after the Gentleman. 


My 
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My whip, which was a preſent from an 
old friend, has been lathe to pieces by 
one of the buys who is fond of horſes, 
and the handle is turned into a hobby - 
horſe. Ihe main-ſpring of my repeat- 
ing-watch has been broke in the nur- 
ſery; which, at the mother's requeſt, I 
had !ent to the your: velit boy, who was 
Juſt breeched, and whocried to wear it. 
The motner's attention to che children 
entirely deſtroys all convertation: and 
once, as an amuſement for the evenings, 
we attempted to begin reading Yom 
Jones, but were interrupted, in the ſe- 
cond page, by little Sammy, who is ſuf- 
fered to whip his top in the parlour. I 
am known to be troubled with violent 


| head-aches; notwithſtanding which, an- 


other of the boys, without notice given, 
or any regard paid to the company, 1s 
permitted to break out into the bray- 
ings of an aſs, for which the ſtrength of 
his lungs is commended; and a little 
miſs, at breakfaſt, is allowed to drink 
up all the cream, and put her fingers 
into the ſugar-diſh, becauſe ſhe was 
once /ici/y. I am teazed with familia- 


rities, which I can only repay with a 


frown; and peſtered with the petulance 
of ludicrous prattle, in which I am un- 
qualified to join. It is whiſpered in the 
family, that I am a mighty good ſort 
of a man, but that I cannot /K zo chil- 
deren. Nor am | the only perſon who 
ſuffers from this folly: a neighbouring 
clergyman, of great merit and modeſty, 
and much acquainted in the family, has 
received hints to forbear coming to the 


| houſe, becauſe little Suk+y always cries 
when ſhe ſees him, and has told her 
mamma, ſhe can't bear that »p/y par/ox.. 


Mrs. Qualm, my friend's wife, the 
mother of this hopeful off pring, is per- 
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petually breeding; or rather her whole 
exiſtence is ſpent in a ſeries of great. 
bellies, lyings-in, viſitings, churchings, 
and chriſtenings. Every tranſaction of 
her life is dated from her ſeveral preg- 
nancics. The grandmother, and the 
man-midwife, a ſerious ſenhible man, 
conitantly reſide in the houſe, to be al- 
ways ready on theſe ſolemn occaſions, 
She boails, that no family has ever ſent 
Out more numerous advertiiements for 


nuries with feine oreajt of milk. | A3 


her longings have of late been in the 
vegetable way, the garden is cultivated 
for this purpoſe alone, and totally filled 
with forward peas, and melon-glaſſes, 


in hopes that the may luckily long for 


what is at hand. She prelerves, to the 
utmoſt, the prerogative of frequent 
pregnancy; and, conſcious ofthe dignity 
and importance of being often “ig, ex- 
erts an abſolute authority over her huſ- 
band. He was once a keen fox-hunter, 


but has long ago dropped his hounds; 


his wife having remonſtrated, that his 


early riſing diſturbed the family unſea- 


ſonably, and having dreamed that he 
broke his leg in leaping a ditch. 

I revere Mrs. Qualm as the mother, 
and only wiſh I could recommend her 
as the manager of children. I hope this 
letter may fall into her hands, to con- 


vince her how abſurd it is to ſuppole, 


that others can be as much intereſted in 
her own children as herſelf. I would 
teach her, that what I complain of as 
matter of inconvenience, may one day 


prove to her a ſevere trial: and that 


early licentiouſneſs will, at laſt, mock 
that parental affection from whoſe miſ- 
taken indulgence it aroſe. 
i am, Gentlemen, your, &c. 
| X. V. Z. 


CHARACTERS. 
WRITTEN BY MRe SAMUEL BUTLER, 
| AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS. 


1 
APLAVWRITER 
F our times is like a Fanatic, that 
has no wit in ordinary eaſy things, 
and yet attempts the hardeſt taſk of 


brains in the whole world, only becauſe, 


whether his play or work pleaſe or diſ- 
pleaſe, he 1s certain to come off better 
than he deſerves, and find ſome of his 
own latitude to applaud him, which he 
could never expect any other way; and 
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is as ſure to loſe no reputation, becauſe 
he has none to venture. 


Like gaming rooks, that never ſtick 
Jo play for hundreds upon tick; 
*Caule, if they chance to loſe at playy 
Th ave not one halfpenny to pay; 
And, if they win a hundred pound, 
Gain, if for ſixpence they compound. 


Nothing encourages him more in his 
undertaking than his 1gnorance, for he 


has not wit enough to underſtand fo 


much as the difficulty of what he at- 
tempts; therefore he runs on boldly like 
a fool-hardy wit; and Fortune, that fa- 
vours fools and the bold, ſometimes 
takes notice of him for his double ca- 
pacity, and receives him into her good 
He has one motive more, and 
that is the concurrent ignorant judg- 
ment of the preſent age, in Which his 


ſottiſh fopperies pals with applauſe, like 


Oliver Cromwell's oratory among Fa- 
natics of his own canting inclination. 
He finds it eaſier to write in rhime than 
proſe; for the world being overcharged 
with romances, he finds his plots, paſ- 
ſions, and repartees, ready-made to his 
hand; and if he can but turn them into 
rhime, the thievery is diſguiſed, and 


they paſs for his own wit and invention 


without queſtion; like a ſtolen cloak 


made into a coat, or dyed into another 


colour. Befides this he makes no con- 
ſcience of ſtealing any thing that lights 
in his way, and borrows the advice of 
ſo many to correct, enlarge, and amend, 
what he has ill- favouredly patched toge- 


ther, that it becomes like a thing drawn 


by council, and none of his own per- 


formance, or the ſon of a whore that 
has no one certain father. He has very 


great reaſon to prefer verſe before proſe 


in his compoſitions; for rhime is like 


lace, that ſerves excellently well to hide 
the piecing and coarſeneſs of a bad ſtuff, 
contributes mightily to the bulk, and 
makes the leſs ſerve by the many im- 
pertinencies it commonly requires to 
make way for it; for very few are en- 
dowed with abilities to bring it in on 
This he finds to be 
good huſbandry, and a kind of neceſ- 
ſary thrift; for they that have but a lit- 
tle ought to make as much of ĩt as they 
can. His Prologue, which is commonly 


another man. 
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none of his own, is always better than 
his play; like a piece of cloth that's une 
in the beginning, and coarſe afterwards; 
though it has but one topic, and that's 
the ſame that is uſed by malefactors 


when they are to be tried, to except 


againſt as many of the jury as they can. 


11. 

ANEWSMONCER 

S a retailer of rumour, that takes 

up upon truſt, and ſells as cheap as 
he buys. He deals in a periſhable com- 
modity, that will not keep: for if it 
be not freſh it lies upon his hands, and 
will yield nothing. True or falſe ts 
all one to him; for novelty being the 
grace of both, a truth crows ſtale as 
ſoon as a lye; and, as a I ght ſuit will 
laſt as well as a better while the faſhion 
holds, a lye ſerves as well as truth till 
new ones come up. He is little con- 
cerned whether it be good or bad, for 
that does not make it more or leſs 
news; and if there be any difference, 
he loves the bad beit, becauſe it is ſaid 
to come ſooneſt; for he would willingly 
bear his ſhare in any public amity 


to have the pleaſure of hearing and 


telling it. He is deeply read in di- 
urnals, and can give as good an ac- 
count of Rowland Pepin, if need be, as 
He telis news, as men 
do money, with his fingers; for he aſ- 
ſures them it comes from very good 
hands. The whole buſineſs of his life 
is like that of a ſpaniel, to fetch and 
carry news; and when he does it well 
he is clapt on the back, and fed for 
it: for he does not take to 1t altoge- 
ther like a gentleman, for his pleaſure; 
but when he lights on a conſiderable 
parcel of news, he knows where to put 
it off for a dinner, and quarter himſelf 


upon it, until he has eaten it out; and 


by this means he drives a trade, by 
retrieving the firſt news to truck it for 
the firſt meat in ſeaſon; and, like the 
old Roman luxury, ranſacks all ſeas 
and lands to pleaſe his palate; for he 
imports his narratives from all parts 
within the geography of a diurnal, 
and eats as well upon the Ruſs and Po- 
lander, as the Engliſh and Dutch. By 
this means his belly is provided 2 
an 
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and nothing lies upon his hands but 
his back, which takes other courſes to 
maintain itſelf by weft and ſtray filver- 
ſpoons, ſtraggling hoods and ſcarfs, 
pimping, and ſets at L'Ombre. 


111. 
A TAYLOR 

CAME in with the curſe; and 15 

younger brother unto thorns, and 
thiltles, and death; for if Adam had not 
fallen, he had never fat crots-legged. 
Sin and he are partners; for as fin firſt 
brought him into employment, ſo he, 
by cheating and contributing to pride 
and vanity, works to ſin, and the old 
trade is ſtill kept up between both. 
Our Saviour wore h:s coat without 


ſeam, rather than he would have any 


thing to do with him; and Elias, when 
he went to Heaven, left his mantle be- 
hind, becauſe it had been polluted by 
his fingers. The Jews in all great 
calamities were wont to rend their gar- 
ments, only to teftify that they de- 


fied him and all his works. All men 


love and admire cloaths, but ſcorn and 
deſpiſe him that made them, as princes 
approve of treaſon, but hate trai- 
tors. He ſits croſs-legged to ſhew that 
he is originally a Turk, and calls him- 
ſelf Merchant-Taylor upon no other 
account, but only as he deſcended from 
Mahomet, who was a merchant's pren- 
tice himſelf 1n his youth. And his 
conſtant cuſtom of making the calves 
of his legs a ſtool to fit upon, has ren- 
dered him ſo ſtiff in the hams, that he 
walks as if he was newly circumciſed, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf from a Chriſtian. 
He lives much more by his faith than 
good works; for he gains more by 
truſting and believing in one that pays 


him at long running, than fix that he 
works for, upon an even account for 
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ready-money. He nerer cuts his coat 
according to his cloth; butalways the 
more he is allowed the lefs he puts in 
a garment: and he believes he has rea- 
ſon for it; for he is fain to take dou- 
ble pains in contriving how to diſpoſe 
both what he fteals, and what he uſes, 
to the beſt advantage, which coſts him 
twice as much labour as that which 
he gets nothing by. 


into the bargain; and when he makes 
a pocket, takes handſel of it, and picks 
it firft himſelf. He calls ſtealing mu- 
ng, by a figure in rhetoric called the 
eitcct for the efficient; and the place 
where he lodges all his thieveries hell, 
to put him in mind of his latter end: 
and what he ſteals by retail the bro- 


ker takes off his hands by wholeſale. 
He keeps his wife in taffety to ſave 


charges; for when her petticoats are 
worn out, they ſerve him to line veſts 


with, as well as if they were new; and 
when he 1s unfurniſhed of theſe, old 


ſattin and taffety-men ſupply him for 
ends of gold and ſilver. He gets more 
by the trimming and garniture of 
cloaths than all the reſt; for he can 
ſwallow ribbands like a Juggler, and 


put whole pieces more 1n his bill than 


ever he made uſe of, and ſtretch lace, 
as a ſhoe-maker does leather, with his 
teeth, when he ſets it on. The mer- 
cers are in fee with him to revive old 


rotten ſtuffs by giving them new fan- 


taſtic names; and he brings them into 
the mode by ſwearing they are new 
come up: in confideration of which he 
1s allowed to buy cheap and ſell dear; 
for he is loth to undervalue his conſci- 
ence, and put it off at a mean rate, as 
long as he ſeeshis neighbours can make 
more of theirs—He ſcorns that. 


[ To be continued. } 


STORY OF A POOR DISABLED VETERAN. 
RELATED BY HIMSELF®. | | | 
| * for my misfortunes, maſter, I for except the loſs of my limb, and my 


can't pretend to have gone being obliged to beg, I don't know 
through any more than other folks; any reaſon, thank Heaven, that I have 


We know not which to admire moſt, the humour, ſimplicity, or pathos, of the following tory; 
it certainly poſſeſſes each in an eminent degree. It was written by Dr. Goldſmith, in the character 
of 2 poor diſabled fellow, who is ende avouring flill to get an honeſt liveiihood, to a perſon who 


has the curioſity. to aſk an account of his life and misfo 


lilcontent than Epictetus or Seneca ever preſcribed. E. 


tunes; and is perhaps a better cure for 


to 


He never cuts a 
man's cloaths but he cuts his purſe 


— 
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to complain. There is Bill Tibbs, 
of our regiment, he has loit 40th his 
legs, and an eye to boot; but, thank 
Heaven, it is not ſo bad with me yet. 

I was born in Shropſhire; my father 
was a labourer, and — When | was 
five years old: fo I was put upon the 
pariſh. As he had deen a wandering 
ſort of a man, the pariſhioners were not 
able to tell to what pariſh | belonged, 
or where I was born; fo they ſent me 
to another pariſh, nd that pariſh ſent 
me to a third. 1 thought i in my heart 
they kept ſending me about ſo lon 

that they would not let me be born in 
any pariſh at all; but at laſt, however, 
the :y fixed me. l had ſome diſpoſition 


to be à ſcholar, and was refolved at 


leaſt to know my letters; but the ma- 
ſter of the workhouſe put me to buſi— 
n-is as foon as I was able to handle a 
mallet; and here I lived an eaſy kind 
ot lite for five years. I only wrought 
ten hours in the day, and had my meat 
and drink provided for my labour. It 
is true, I was not ſuffered to ſtir out 
of the houſe; for fear, as they ſaid, I 
ſhould run away. But what of that! 
1 had the liberty of the whole houſe, 
and the yard before the. Coor; and 
that was enough 
then bund out to a farmer; where 
I was up both early and la ite, but J 
eat and drank. well, and liked ny 
buſineſs well enough, till he die 

when I was obliged to provige fo LIKE 
ſelf; fo l was reſolved to go and ſe 2k 
my fortune. In this manner I went 
from town to town; worked v. den 1 
could get employment, and ftirved 
when 1 could get none: when „ hap- 
pening one day to go through a #: id 
belonging toajuſtice of peace: pied 
a ha: re crolling tł e path juſt before me, 
and 1 beheve the devil put it into my 
head to fiing my ſtick at it. Well! 
what will you have on't? I killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away in tri- 
umph, when the juſtice nimielf met 
me. Fle called me a poacher, and a 
villain; and, collaring me, deiired I 
would give an account of myſelf. I 
fell upon my knees, begged his wor— 
ſh1p's pardon, and began to give a 
full account of all that I knew of 


Vol. „ 


for me. I Was 


my breed, feed, and generation; but 


though I gave a very good account, 
the juſtice would not believe a ſylla— 
ble J had to ſay: fo | was indicted at 
the ſeſſions; found guilty of being 
poor, and ſent up to London to New- 
gate, in order to be tranſported as à 
vagabond. People may {ay this and 
that of beine jail; but, for my part, 


1 found New gate as agreecable a place 


as ever[ was in, in all my life. I had 
my belly-full to eat and drink, and 
did no work at all. This Lind of 
life was too good to laſt for ever; io 
I was taken out of priſon after five 
months, put on board a thip, and ſent 
off to the plantations. We had hut 
an indifferent paſſage; for, being all 
confined in the hold, more than an 
hundred died for want of fweet air; 
and thoſe that remained were ſickly 
enough, God knows! When we came 
athore, we were fold to the planters, 
and I was bound for ſeven years more. 
As I was no ſcholar, (for I did not 
know my letters ) | wes re a to 
work among the negrees; and | {rved 
out my time as in duty bound to * 
When my time was OX pirca, 4 worked 
my 2 Hage home; and; 1 lad] was to ſee 
Old England again—becauſe 1 ,oved 
my country. | was afrai 1 kewever 


* 
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(roma once more; fo are not much care 
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wlen J could get them. I Was ver 


happy in this manner for ſome time; 
till one event nz, coming home from 
Work, to men Knccked me des 82 
4 EEG en Boat 

N l the 1 denrcod me io and. 4. ney 
belonged to a preis-gung: 1 was car- 
ried before the ju 85 ; and as could 
give no account ef myielf, Thad my 
choice left ether 10.£0 en board @ 
man of war, or lift tar a (oldier. I 


choſe the 3 and in this poſt of a 
gentleman I ſerved two campaigns in 
Flanders, was at the batti's of Val 
and Fontenoy, and recc1yed but one 
wound through the brea% here: but 
the doctor of our regiment ſoon made 
me well again, VWaen tae peace came 
„I was diſcharged; and as I could 
pk work, becauſe my wound was 
9) ſometimes 
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ſometimes troubleſome, I liſted for a 
landman in the Eaſt India Company's 
ſervice. I here fought the French in 
&x pitched battles; zand Iverily believe, 
that if I could read or write, our Cap- 
tain would have made me a corporal. 
But it was not my good fortune to 


have any promotion; for I ſoon fell. 


ſick, and fo got lenve to return home 
again, with forty pounds in my pocket . 

This was at the beginning of the late 
war; and I hoped to be let on ſhore, 
and to have the pleaſure of ſpending 
my money: but the governme! nt want- 
ed men; and ſo I was preſſed for a ſailor 
before ever I could ſet a foot on ſhore. 
The boatſwain found me, as he faid, 
an obſtinate fellow. He ſwore that 
he knew that I underſtood my buſfineſs 
well, but that I ſhammed Abram 
merely to be idle: but, 
J knew nothing of ſca buſineſs; and 
he beat me without conſidering what 
he was about. I had fill, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was ſome 
comfort to me under every beating; 
and the money 1 might have had to 
this dav, butthatour thip was taken by 
the French. and fo I loſt all. Our crew 
wascarriedintoBreſt, and many of them 
died becauſe they were not uſed to live 

In a jail; but, for my part, it was n9- 
thing to me, for] was ſeaſoned. One 
night, as 1 was fleeping on the bed of 
boards, with 2 warm blanket about 
me, (for I always love to lie well) 1 
was awakened by the boatiwain, who 
had a dark-launthorn in his hand. 
© Jack,” ſays he to me, will vou 
4 knock out the French entries 
© brains?*—* [ don't care,” ſays I, 
ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, it 
E lend a hand!'—< Then follow me, 


« buſineſs.” So up I got, and tied 
my blanket, which was a!l the cloaths 
I had, about my middle, and weat 
with him to fight the Frenchmen. I 


ORIGIN 

MR. woobpr ALTE, 
HILST you and your corre- 
{pondents are ſo laudably em- 

. in watching over the welfare 


God knows, 


ſays he; and I hope we ſhall do their 


hate the French, becauſe they are 
all ſlaves, and wear wooden-thoes.. 
Though we hadno arms, one Englith- 
man is able to beat ve French at any 
time: fo we went down to the door 
where both ſentries were poſted; and, 
ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms 
in a moment, and . Fed them down, 
From thence nine of us ran together 
to the quay; and ſeizing the irit boat 
we met, got out of the harbour, and 
put bo. ſes. We had not been here 
three days before we were taken up 
by the Dorſet privateer; who were 
glad of ſo many good hands, and we 
conſented to run our chance. In three 
days we fell in with the Pompadour 
privateer, of forty guns, while we had 
but twenty-three; ſo to it we went, 
vard-arm and yard-arm.- The foh: | 
laited for three hours; and | verily be- 
lieve we ſhould have taken the French- 
man, had we but had ſome more mer: 
leftbehind; but, unfortunately, we luil 
all our men just as we were going to 
get the victory. was once more in 
the power of the French; and I believe 
it would have gone kard with me had 
been brought back to Bre; but by 
good fortun: we were retaken by the 
Viper. 1 had almoſt forgot to 55 
you, that in that engagement IW 
wounded in two places; I !oft four fin- 
gers of the left-hand, and my le g Was 
ſhot off. If I had has the Soo for - 
tune to have lot my leg, and the uſe 
of my hand, on board a king's flip, 
and not on board a privateer, | ſhoald 
have been entitled to cloathing and 
maintainance during the reſt of my 
life; but that was not my chance. 
One man is born with a filver- [POON 
in his mouth, and another with a 
wooden-ladle. However, bleiled be 
God, lenjov good health; and will for 
ever love liberty and Old England. 
Liberty, property's and Old England 
for ever! 


HUMOROUS ESSAY ON ERRORS OF THE PRESS, 


ALLY INSERTED IN 


THE PUBLIC Ai DVERTISER. 


of the ſtate, keeping a jealous eye 
on miniſters, and pointing out the 
exrors of government, I wiſh, (if you 

could 
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eould but find time for it) that you 
would pay ſome little attention to 
your OWN errors. 

Perhaps it will appear the higheſt 
degree of preſumption, to offer ad- 
vice to a perſon in your eminent ſta- 
tion; ent who every day (Sundays ex- 
cepted ) dictates to miniſters, and 
counſels kings; on, who is read and 
admired in every part of the Britiſh 

dominions. 

It is for this very reaſon, Sir, that 
i think it incumbent on me to tell 
you of your :/74#-s; for you cannot 
fav with Fob, ** Albit that Thawe erred, 
mine ER RON remarnnithavithMYSELF.* 
o, Mr. Woodfall, your errors ek 
late far and wide; they miſrepreſent 
many, and miſlead more; in ſhort, the 
errors I mean, are errors of the preſs, or, 
as my learned friend Sir fames Hedges 
EX preſſes them, in ane Englith-Latin- 
ſingular-pl feral word, err at! UMS. 

Of all errata, the molt harmle/s are 
thoſe which make ftark- ſtaring on- 
Jen/s. Theſe are never imputed to 
the writer, but are corrected by the 
reader, in his own mind, as he goes 
along; but the Jangeraus ones are 
thoſe which make a kindofhalt-ſenſe, 
and paſs current as the ſenſe of the 
author, until the day following, when 
your lic of erratat -anefers the blame 


from the writer to the printer, How- - 


cver, i muſt ſay that printers (with 
all their profeilions of candour) are 
as little apt to acknowledge heir er- 
rors as the reſt of mankind: for not 
one erratum in ten is ever acknow- 
ledged; and, indeed, I ſuppoſe they 
very ſeldom would, unleſs at the par- 
ticular defire of the writer. 
As I have ſaid much about the 
errors of the preſs, it may naturally 
be expected that I ſhould produce 
ſome proofs of what I have aſſerted, 
This Jam enabled to do, having paid 
particular attention to them for ſome 
time paſt, and having looked more 
ſharply after them, than the promo- 
tions civil or military, the prices of 
corn or of ſtocks, the liſt of ſhips or 
bankrupts, or of thoſe paragraphs 
which inform who 1s dead, who 1s 
married, or who is hanged. 
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27 
But now for the particulars of the 
charge. | 
I have known you throw an in- 


Jurious reflection on all the crowned 


heads in Europe at one ftroke; for 
inſtead of potentates, you have called 
them po! a7oes, as if they had been mere 
vegetables. As to the King of Pruſſia, 
you talk of him in a different ſtile; 
for, inſtead of the Hero of Pruſſia, you 
have made him the Mere. Next day 
comes your apology, or your err alum, 
which ſometimes, inftead of mending 
matters, makes things worſe, and like 
an arch-tinker, in ſtopping one hole 
makes two; as I remember my old 
friend Alderman Faulkner, of Dub- 
lin, corrected an error in his Journal, 
« Erratum in our laſt; for Yu, Grace 
the Ducheſs of Dorſet, read her 
Grace the Dake of Dorſet.“ In- 
deed, a blunder feems to be ſome. 
thing of the nature of a beg, the 
more you ſtruggle the deeper) you get 
into it. But, to proceed. You have 
on ſeveral occaſions uſed the Dage of 
Genoa extremely ill, and never have 
made him the leait apology for omit- 
ting. the laſt letter in his title; though 
if you hed defired your readers next 
day, inſtead of Dog, to read Doge, I 
do confeſs that it would have been no 
great raparation. 
remember the Iriſh parliament, 
ſome time ago, were offended at 
ſomething in the Public Advertiſer; 
and took up the matter ſo warmly, 
that they ordered the paper to be 
burnt. Now, Mr. Woodfall, whe- 
ther you have taken umbrage alſo and 
like-avz/e, or whether it procceds from 
negligence, I know not; bu: cr: n 
it 1s, *that ſeveral anluck; giſtakes 
have happened relative i0 that re- 
ſpectable body. At their fie meetin 
ycu told us, (inkea ad of a Lill that a 
motion Won! d be made tor leave to 
bring in a 64./; and aiterwards ano- 
ther motien, that the order of the 
Dey he read, as if it was an aſſembly 
ON the coaſt of . arbary von told 
us, one dav, that Lera- , of che 
kingdom of Ireland, had been fately 
delivered of a daughter; and we were 
al very anxious, on my lord's ac- 
D 3 Count, 
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count, till the day following, when 
you delivered his lordſhip ef the bur- 
den, and brought the child into the 
world a more natural way, 

In a late ſcuffle under the Piazza, 
Covent Garden, you informed us that 
an Irich oſacer had got a c 10m in 
bie head; and you made no apology 
afterwards, chin! King, | iuppole, there 
was NO occaſion for : any, as you were 
right LO et. | 

Not on g ago you advertiſed a ſpee- 
dy Cure foi rf wet; and Jam afraid 
i Care tn wicked batcheler ocea- 


8 * * * A — . 
nun 0:FC33:4T LE LOH unte of matrt- 


oy - 


V: ar, 4, tEe.q5vil would have 

5 -cf rar devils) - the 

Ve | cr titement to it Was 
Ren „ „ Wanted a wile, 


and vel t Wu printes matrimony 
in pit s: 0004 guontl, it appeared 
that matt ien, was the moſt ſpeedy 
an Jeff: cure for raptures, though 
of ever lo lug tanding, &c. &c. 
I have horn you advertiſe, inſte 
ef a uncl fulling remedy, 
Fuiling ien av: ro Sire though this 
might be ſtri iy true, © yet I hold it 
not proper that. it {.oula be ſo let 
down, as [ſapppole the quack- doctor 
Paid You us money for conveying a 
very diftrient ſenſe to the public. 
In a receivt lately publiſhed for the 
cure cf the plague, inflead of rue, 
you 7 BE 74 KRG 10 made a pudnng 
of ic: and in advertiting a courſe of 
lectures, you turned a /yilabus into a 
fpllatuo; and called the perpetual nb 
tien à porperual. ue. ien. 
I wilt you. would be a little mor 
autious in ods ering Saituation not 
| that by 
a£0N, you gave 
ſome very good chrit- 


rea 


CRY 
C 
142 1 14 4 4 1418444 
Frezt once to 
. * * 
Tian ein II. y Hei 


Aecrhury; r - IT happened, 


gubourhosd; and alio 
gave occ 41107 to leme wie ked punſrors 
to bier ve " has it W: noi the firfl 
time E an e 4 nad! been loſt din f 4 vation; 


> had been ſo 
unlac y a5 TO Ile à couple, 

There is advertiſement 
which Frequently occurs, beginning 
with, 2 „gc be ral eανιmν,,Ubu per- 
fons, © 9. —V, 14 day Fob mnaice 1t 
CO on Fa, , Which was ex. 


Na), Nat LOIN CP peop'e : 


10H Er 


An er- 


choaked or burit; whereas, 
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tremely unlucky; for in theſe times 
of infidelity, people are too apt to ſcocf 
at the clergy, and indeed at all ſerious 
ſubjects: as to myſelf, I muſt con- 
feſs that I am particularly hurt at 
thoſe impertincat levities with which 
ſome people indulge themielves, be- 
ing a perlon of a ſerious turn of mind, 
and of a diſpolition rather ſaturnine 
and grave. 

It too often happens, Mr. Wood-. 
fall, that what ſhould be grave you 
turn to Farce.“ I remember in your 
paper, aſen ſible, pathetic letter, ſign- 
ed a Citizen; he laments the znterzal 
ſtate of this country, and you made it 


the internal tate; when he exclaimed 


ſad ri you made him cry out ſad 
reverie: he Ow ved of all rational 
reflectio ns, vou made him diſapprove 
of all rutier val reflections; and, talk- 
ing ol the | Fate of empires, you made 
him fay the fat of empires. Now 45 
there are ſo many ſtanding jckes 
aboutcitizen 5 being fond of Far, ( (whe- 
ther turtle fat or veniſon fat) this 
unlucky miſtake quite ſpoiled as 2 
letter, diſobliged my friend the Ce. 
Zen, and all The fat was in the "IE 
And here I cannot help taking no- 
tice of a paragraph ſome time tince, 
con taining an account of the . 
of a worthy alderman for a certain 
ward, when inſtead of ſaying he was 
duly elected, you ſay he was u 
elected, and thereby afforded a han- 


dle for breaking ſome common- place 


jeſt on that reſpectable body of men 
the Court of Aldermen. Another 
time, in the account of an entertain- 
ment given by a worthy alderman 
to the deputy and common-council 
of his ward, where they dined on the 
turtle, you 1aid they died on the tur- 
tle; as if they had all ate till they 

on the 
contrary, it was extremely remark - 
able, that none either over-ate them- 

ſelves, or caught a ſurfeit that day. 
From ſcyeral articles, Mr. Weod- 
fail, one would be apt to conclude, 
that you were no great. geographer; 
{cr you tell us of corſairs fitted out 
from Turin, inſtead of Tunis; and that 
the Cimeſe had reyolted againſt the 
Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, inſtead of the Ch:/;/e: now, 
— theſe two nations Arc on dif- 
ferent fides of the globe, 1 ſuppoſe 
you thought they were near neigh- 
bours, being within an ell of each 
other. Laft year, when the Kniſan 
fleet took the Iſle of Lemos, you told 
us that part of the ſquadron remained 
at the Ille of Candy, and the wa were 
going to attack the Iſle of Lemons: you 
luppoſa, no doubt, that Candy was a 
ſug ar illand, and that they were gone 
to the iſle of Lemons for fruit, and fo 
between them to Tupply the fleet (pro 
bono publico) ich punch, 

You have We teen treated the 
Puſffans very injuriouſly, by calling 
them Res; and one day you told 
us the combined army of the Turks 
and Tartars (inſtead of a e Was 
commanded by a Ram; as 1 if thev had 
been a parcel of theep: and when it 
was expected the two armies were 
coming to Adbion, you ſaid they were 
coming to Aion; and as there was a 
conſiderable fall of Stocks about that 
time, J have reaſon to think it was 
owing to the above report, or to ſome 
other equally alarming 

[ trembled for you during the whole 
time of the congreis at Fo.#zaxy; it is 
a tickliſh word in the hands of a care- 
Jeſs compoſiter, and one des not 


know what terrible work he might 
Apropos, it is not lo: 18 


make of it. 
ſince you advertiſed a view of the 
canal of Venice, and you made it the 
canal of Venus, and in the account 
of a houſebreaking, inſtead of the 
rogues broke in at the window, you 
ſaid they broke in at the av7a04, 
When you informed us that a cer- 
tain lady was gone to paſs the holi— 


days at her country- ſeat near Corydon, 


every reader ſuppoſed that ſome ſcan- 
gal was meant, till the next day, when 
v/e learnt that there was no Corydon 
in the cafe, and that her ladyſhip was 
cnly gone to her country-ſeat near 
Croydon, 

One day you told us, that ſome 
Engliſh lord (whoſe name 1 forgot) 
Was arrived at Naples wt h his aber; 
travelling with @ faber ſeemed to be 
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an odd kind of conceit; but his lord- 
{1p (apparement) was fond of muſtc, 
though the tabor and pipe ſeemed 
more - adapted to a lagged bear than a 
lord on his travels: thus we reaſoned 
till the erratum of next day deſired 
us.” for tabor tO read tutor. 

If your compoſiters are bad geo- 
graphers, they are at leaſt as bad arith- 
meticians: Wherever ſums occur, they 
are ſure to make a bad figure 3 110 
member, at different times laſt year, 
they made the compul/atory India 
loan 14, ooo, 140,000, and ſometimes 
14, ooo, ooo: in [hort, they have no 
adequate ideas of figures; and as to 
cyphers, they conſider them as mere 
authings, and that adding or taking 
away two or three of them from a 
{um makes no difference at all. 

I have known vou turn a matter of 
hearſay, into a matter of H; Da- 
mon into a Demon; a delicious girl, 
into a dien, girl; the comic muſe, 
into a comic muſe; a Jewiſh Rabbi, 
into a Jewiſh Rabbit; and when a 
correſpondent, lamenting the cor- 
ruption of the times, 6XClaEmes, Oo 
Mores! you made him cry, © ! 

You hould conſider, Kir. Printer, 
that there is a material difference be- 
tween acting with the utmoſt lexity, 
and utmoſt /evity; between facticus 
and facetious; fellow and felon; im- 


prudint and impudent ; 1+ /olution and re— 


evolution; Runzy-mead i ad running mad; 
loud prof "ſfrons and lewd prot «ſions; 
evords aud © we; ſoaring and ro: rings 
I havwies fa ana Liebes Inn; minutes 
and minucts; rubics and 1 a tube 
and a /u6- all of which words I have 
obſerved you, Sir, at times, uſe in- 
diſcriminately. 

| know you will ſay that the prope 
ought to confider the conſtant har: 
which attends the publication or 2 
daily paper; that the Public Ac. 
tiſer is in ſo great requeſt, ant pc. 
ple are ſo eager to get it, 20714 all 
, UAPEr) cans on it's hear,” tht „ou 
really have not time to be more cor- 
rect. — Ah, Maſter Woodfalititwuld 
be well tor mankind it FCiOUi a ton, 
like charity, Were always to begin at 

"heme; 


WII“; 
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ere; and that people would try to 


mend thermos, inftead of beſtowing 
ſo much fruit els and thankleſs pains 
in admoniſhing their neighbours. 
You, Sir, have beſtowed much time 
and labour, and oil, floods of ink, 
and rezins of paper, in adviſing mi- 
niſters of tate, and correcting the 
meatures of government; and, after 
all, I dare fiy you your/elf will allow 
that they are at this moment not 
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one bit better or wiſer than when you 

firſt undertook to mend them. 
Therefore take an old man's ad- 
vice, friend Woodfall; ſet a pattern 
to thy brother printers; leave for a 
while the care of the ftate to thoſe 
Who are h for it—look at home; 
be gin a reformation there, and correæ 
th; elf, for th example: of others.” I am, 

Thy ltacere well-wiſher, 

EMENDATOR. 


CORRESPONDING SPACES, 


FOR COMMUNICATING SENTIMENTS TOA CORRESPONDENT, WITHOUT 
TH FOSSIB4LITY-OF THEIR BEING DISCOVERED BY ANY PERSON 


IN iO WHOSE HA 


IE. parties who wiſh privately 
toe cong monicate their ſentiments 


to each other, mult furniſh themſelves 


with te pieces of paſteboard exactly 


| alike, 1 in half or quarter ſheets, ſuit— 
ed to the lize of the paper on which 
they mean to write: then, placing 
the palleboards together quite even, 
they muſt = out from both pieces 
ſeveral long ſquares of various diſ- 
cretional dimenſions. In theſe ſquares 
the ſecrets meant to be conveyed 
ſhould be firſt written, the 1nterme- 


diate parts being at frerwards filled up 


SIR, 
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with ſuch words as convey all toge- 
ther a quite different ſenſe: and as 
each party is provided with one of 
theſe paſteboards, on receiving a let- 


ter thus written, nothing more is ne- 


ceſſary than jult to place the paſte- 
board upon the paper, when the in- 
tended communication alone meets 
the eye. 

The following letter, written on 
this plan, will ſufficiently illuſtrate 


the manner in which the buſineſs is 


I: father] has deſired me to let you know that he [wall | on no account 


permit a continuance ” our correſpondence. I ſhould even [be] driven 


irom !ome| were I to give you the ſmalleſt encouragement. So far, there- 


fore, from being permitted to viſit me to-morrow, as requeſted, I muſt 


Þmmedinely| inform you that you may] never expect to ſce me] 


lany time hereſafter. otherwiſe than as 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


IuALr an nm vr] PAST FOUR, 


It may be proper to hint that brevity 
is neceſſary to be attended to in theſe 


Your well-wiſher, 


LETITIA Loveyir, 


ſecret comm anications, as well to pre- 
vent difficulty as aukwardneſs in the 
file; 
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Aile; and, to facilitate the adoption of 
the ſuperfluous words, the paſteboard 
may be cut and placed four different 
ways by putting the bottom at top, and 
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turning it from one ſide to the other. 
If paſteboard is not at hand, thick pa- 
per may an{wer the purpoſe. 


J. W. H. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPART EES, axD BON-MOTLTS. 
| | ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


NUMBER I. 


1. 

I E Countde Soyſons was ſeated 

at play one evening, when bap- 
pening to caſt an eye up at a looking- 
glaſs that was before him in the apart- 
ment, he ſaw a man at the back of his 
chair, whole phyfiognomy predicted 
nothing in it's owner's favour, and 
gave the count ſuſpicion. He had rea- 
ton for his miſtruſt; for he had not ſat 
long before he felt the diamond loop 
of his hat cut away. He took no no- 
tice, but pretended a neceſſity to go 
down ſtairs, and deſired the thief to 
play his cards in the mean time, Which 
he could not refuſe. The count im- 
mediately deſcended into the kitchen, 
and got a large and ſharp carving- 
knife; then going ſoftly behind the 
fellow, dexterou!lly took him by the 


ear, and cut it off; and, holding it out 


to him, ſaid, Return me my diamond 
* loop, Sir, and will return you your 
* ear.” ” | 

| 11. 

Tux were amuſing themſelves 
one night as the Dutcheis du Maine's, 
with finding ingenicus differences be- 
tween any two given ſubjects. What 
© 1s the difference between me and a 
s watch?” ſaid the dutchefs to the 
Cardinal de Polignac, who was pre- 
tent—*< A very material one, Madam, 
ſaid the cardinai; © when we look on 


© 4watch we remember the light of 


© Time, but when we look on your 


1 grace we forget it. 


11. 

Tar Empreſs of Germany aſked a 
French ofliccr if the Princeſs Royal of 
France was, as th2world reporied her, 
the moſt beautiful priaceſs in Europe. 


*I thought her ſo yeſterday, anſwered 


the pollie Frenchman, 


IV. 

A Gascon ſoldier's comrade aſked 
him what made him tremble fo as they 
were marching: to the attack. My 
© body,” replied he, trembles to think: 
© on the dangers to which it Enows 12 
* will ſoon be expoſed by the bravery 
© of my foul.” 

V. 


Tus great hoſpital for the ſick in 


Paris is called L' Hertel-Di:u—lite- 
rally, The houſe of God. -A Gaſ- 
con was carried there; and, as he was 


thought to be in great danger of 


death, one of his friends afked him if 
he had made his peace with God. 
© I ſuppoſe fo,” replied the ſick Ga- 
con, for you ſee he has given me a 


— 


F* 


room and a bed in his houſe.“ 
VI. 5 
Tn Emperor Sigiſmund was re- 
proached for rewarding inſtead of de- 
ſtroying his enemies, and by that 
means giving them the power again 
to injure him. What,” faid the 
noble-minded monarch, do not J 
* deftroy my enemies when I make 
© them my friends? 
Vit. | 
AlLxzcroiuoniasx was fallen un- 
der his enemy in the cli of battle, and 
ſav the ſword iifted to pierce him 1 
the back.— Str1! 
{aid he, turning briſkly. about, that 
my friends may not bluch for me 
after my death.“ 
ik. 
ApERSOH wailing for another, lay 
down under a tree near which a male- 
factor was hanging in gihbets, and fell 


* 


into a ſlumber. As it happened, two 
of the malefactor's old comrades were 
paſting that way, and one of them 
being in a ſrolickſome humour, called 


the 


— — 


— — "= 
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the dead man by his name, and aſked 
if he would not come down and rake 
a walk with them this evening. 'The 
doſing perſon thinking it was his com- 
Panion that called, replicd, © Yes, I 

am coming?” and immediately roſe 
to join them; while the thieves, con- 
ſcious of guilt, and ſtruck with a pa- 
nic, thought the dead man had really 
deſcended from the gibbet, and took 
to their heels with the ſpeed of grey - 
hounds, 
vain called after them to ſtop. 

| þ 

AFzrian, whowas going to ſea, was 
told not to be afraid in a tempeit as 
long as the ſailors ſwore and blal- 
phemed; but as ſoon as they began to 


embrace, aſk pardon, and take a laſt 


farcwel of each other, he might then 
with reaſon tremble. he Friar had 
not been long at fea before a orm 
came on; and, as he was very i-artul, 

he kept ſending a novice of his order, 

from time to time, upon deck, 
liſten to the diſcourſe of the 3 
At firſt they only talked louder than 
ordinary; but at laſt they broke cut 
into their uſual oath 3. Oh, Lord!? 
ſaid the novice, we muſt all pe il, 


and blaſpheming; it would make 
you ſhudder to hear them. d 
be praiſed,” ſaid the Friar, © God 


hope they will continue to blat- 
pheme !? 
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X. 

A GENTLEMAN happe! ing to have 
high words with a butcher in St. 
James” s Market, was at laſt fo pro- 
voked that he raiſed bis cane, and 
threatened to give him a good dret- 
ing: No, maſter,” ſays his antago- 
niſt, it ſhail only be lat, and | will 
© take care it thall be paid with in- 
6 tereſt.” 

1. 

nn gentleman threatening 
to give a poor fellow a good drcf/in; 
the man replied, I am much obliged 
© to your honour; but as you are a 


© gentleman, you Qught to be the beſt 


while he who followed in 


to 


father! theſe wretches are curſing | 


be praiſed,” we are fate enough; [| 
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* arcſjed; and, if you pleaſe, I will 
* undertake you ſhall be ſo.“ 
» © $ 

A younc fellow was extolling a 
lady's beauty very highly, and one of 
his companions allow ed ſhe had beauty 
EN -pt that the had a bad ſet of teeth. 

Very true,” ſaid the firſt, © but the 
© 15 a fine woman 22 ite of her teeth.“ 

X1ith. 

Tus © glorious uncertainty of the 
© law? extends itſelf over every ftate 
where any regulated code exiſts. In- 
ge nuity of council in the explanation 
of per iods and interpretation of mean- 
ings, is exerciſed with as much ſucceſs 
in the court of our Gallic neigh: ours, 
as in thoſe of our own country. Some 
time before the abolition ofthe ſeſuit 
a gentleman of Paris died, and left all 
hisefate from an only ſon then abroad, 
to thatbody of religious men, on con- 
dition that, on his return, the worthy 
pg {ſhould giwe him © la parti? 7 
leun platrbit; — batce ver they freuld 
Hh When the ſon came home, he 
went to the convent, and received Yar 
a very ſmall ſhare indeed; the wiſe 
ſons of Loyola chafing to keep the 
greate t part to the e e The young 
ntleman conſulted his friends, and 
oy 2vreed thathe was without remedy. 

1 


Le 

* 
WO 

At laſt abarriſter, to whom he happen- 

ed to mention his caſe, adviſed him to 

fue the comment, and promiſed to gain 

him his cauſe. The gentleman fol- 


lowed his ya: ce, and the {uit termi- 


nated 1n his favour, through the ma- 
nagementof thea vocate,wioground- 
ed his plea on this reaſoning The 
* teſtator,” ſaysthe ingeniousbarriſter, 
has i fr his! (on that tha: re Of thecitate 
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prets words of the will. Now It 18 


in what part they have e, by 
What they * a themſelves. My 
© client, then, ſtands on the words of 
the will: *Letmehave, P{ivshe,* the 
BY pert 22 Fav choſe, and | am ſatis- 
*© hed.” ee accordingly awarded 
to him without heſitation. 
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EPISTLE TO LADY BOWYER. 


BY MRS. MARY JONES. 


OW much of paper's ſpoild! what floods 
of ink! 
And yet how few, how very few can think 


The knack of writing is an ealy trade; 


But to think well requires—at leaſt a head. 
Once in an age, one genius may ariſe, 
With wit well cultur'd, and with learning wiſe: 


Like ſome tall oak, behold his branches ſhoot, 


No tender ſcions fpringing at the rot. 

Whilt lofty Pope erects his laurell'd head, 

No lays like mine can live beneath his ſhade. 

Nothing but weeds and moſs and ſhrubs are found: 

Cut, cut them down, why cumber they the ground? 
And yet you'd have me write For what? for 

whom? 

To cur! a fav'rite in a dreſſing- room? 

To mend a candle when the inuff's too ſhort? 

Or ſave rappee for chamber-maids at court? 

Glorious ambition! noble thirſt of fame! 

No, but you'd have me write - to get a name. 

Alas! I'd live unknown, unenvy'd cob; 

Tis more than Pope with all his wit can do. 

Tis more than you, with wit and beauty join'd, 

A pleaſing form, and a diſcerning mind. 

The world and I ate no ſuch cordial friends; 

I have my purpoſe, they their various ends. 

1 ſay my prayers, and lead a ſober life, 

Nor laugh at Cornus, or at Cornus' wife. 

What's fame to me, who pray, and pay my rent? 

If my friends know me honeſt, I'm content. 
Well, but the joy to tee my works in print! 

Myſ-lf too pictur'd in a mezzotint! 

The Preface done, the Dedication fram'd, 

With lyes enough to make a lord aſham'd! 


Thus I ſtep forth; an Authoreſs in ſome ſort. 


My patron's name? O chuſe ſome lord at court: 
© One that has money which he does not uſe; 
© One you may flatter much—that is, abuſe, 
© Forit you're nice, andcannut change yournote, 
© Regardleſs of the trimm'd or untrimm'd coat, 
6 Believe me, friend, you'll ne'er ve worth a 
© groat.” 

Well, then, to cut this mighty matter ſhort, 
T've neither friend nor intereſt at court. 
Quite from St. James's, to thy ſtairs, Whitehall, 
J hardly know a creature, great or ſmall, 
Except one maid of honour“, worth them all. 
I] have no buſineſs there. Let thoſe attend 
To the courtly levee, or the courtly friend, 
Who more than fate allows them dare to ſpend. 
Or thoſe whoſe avarice with much craves more, 
The penſioned beggar, or the titled poor. 
Theſe are the thriving breed, the tiny great! 


| Slaves! wretched flaves! the journeymen of ſtate! 


Philofophers, who calmly bear diſgrace; 
Patriots, who ſell their country for a place! 


* Honourable Miſs Lovelace. 


Vo I. I. 


F Right Honourable Neil Lord Lovelace, who died ſoon after, in the 2800 year of his age. 
E. 
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Shall I for theſe diſturb my brains with rhime? 
For theſe, like Bavius creep, or Glencus climb? 
Shall I go late to reſt, and early riſe, 

To be the very creature I deſpiſe? 

With face unmov'd, my poem in my hand, 
Cringe to the porter, with the footman ſtand? 
Perhaps my lady's maid, if not too proud, 

Will ſtoop, you'll ſay, to wink me from the crowd; 
Will entertain me till his lordſhip's dreſs'd, 
With what my lady eats, and huw ſhe reſts; 
How much ſhe gave for ſuch a birth-day gown, 
And how the trampt to every ſhop in town. 

Sick at the news, impatient for my lord, 

I'm forc'd to hear—nay, {mile at every word. 
Tom raps at laſt—* His lordſhip brgs to know 
Your name? your buſineſs? Sir, Im not a foe, 
I come to charm his lordſhip's liſtening cars 
With verſes, ſoft as muſic of the ſpheres.” 
Verſes!— Alas ! his lordſhip ſeldom reads: 
Pedants, indeed, with learning ſtuff their heads; 
But my good lord, as all the world can tell, 
Reads. not e'en tradeſmen's bills, and ſcoing 
© toſpell. 
© Buttruſtyour layswithme,Somethings I'veread, 
© Was born a poet, tho” no poet bred: 
© And if I find they'll bear my nicer view, 
© Ill recommend your poetry—and you.” 

Shock'd at his civil impudence, I ftart, 
Pocket my poem, and in hafte depart; 

Refolv'd no more to ffer up my wit 
Were footmen in the ſeat of critics fit. 

Is there a lord F whoſe great unſpotted fonl, 
Not places, penſions, ribbands can co troul; 
Unlac'd, unpowder' d, almoſt unoblerv'd, 

Eats not on ſilver while his train are ſtarv'd; 
Who, tho' to nobles or to kings allied, 

Dares walk on foot, while flaves in coaches ride; 
With merit humble, and with greatnels free, 
Has bow'd to Freemen, and has din'd with me; 


a. aa a ®. a a = 


Who, bred in foreign courts, and early known, 


Has yet to learn the cunning of his own; 
To titles born, yet heir to no eſtate, 
And harder till, too honeſt to be great; 
If ſuch an one there be, well-bred, polite, 
To him il dedicate, for him Til write. 
Peace to the reſt. I can be no man's flave; 
T atk for nothing, tho” | nothing have 
By fortune humbled, vet nut ſunk fo low 
To ſhame a friend, or fear to meet a joe. 
Meanneſs, in ribbands or in rags, I hate; 
And have not learnt to fla ter, een the great. 
Few friends 1 aſk, and thoſe who love me well; 
What more remains, theſe harmleſs lines ſhall toil, 
Of honeſt parents, not of great, | came; 
Not known to fortune, quite unknown to fame. 
Frugal and plain, at noman's coft they eat, 
Nor knew a baker's or a butcher's debt. 
O be their precepts ever in my eye; 
For one has learnt to live, and one to die! 


Long 
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the dead man by his n name, and aſl ed 
if he would not come don and take 
a walk with them this evening. Phe 
doſing | per ſon thinking 1 it wa His cot 
panion that called, re plied, Les, I 
am coming!“ and immediately role 
to join chem: ee the 1 con- 
ſcious of „and truck: Wit 
nic, tho 1 the dead man! 
deſcended irom the gibbet, an 
to their he the ſperu ot 
hounds, wiſe he who: 1c! iowwcd in 
ain called after them 
IX. 
AFxrrtaR,;whowa: ging to Ea, was 
told not to 1 5 afraid in a | 
long as the ſailors ſwore and nll 
phen ed; but as ſoon as they began to 
embrace, . aik pardon, t 
farewel-of each other, he night then 
with reaſon tremble; Ihe eriuwur had 
not been 109 1 en 
<ame on; and, as he was very i.artul, 
he kept ſending a novice af order, 
from time to time, . Upon del 
liſten to the uiicourſe ot the 6 
At firſt they onir milked louder thin 
ordinary; but at laſt they broke cut 
into their uſual oaths. + Oh, Lord!“ 
ſaid the novice, we mutt a! 1 
father! theſe wretches 
and blaſpheming; it Would make 
vou ſhudder to hear them. 0d 
de praiſed, ſaid the Friar, Cos 
be praiſed, we are {ate enough; 1 
hope they will continue to . biut 


pheme & 
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Are Caring 


A M W 


AGFENTLTMAN in 
high words with a buiiher in 

James's Market, Wasat laſt ſo pr 
voked that he raiſed he 


threatened to ide Kim à Fdod Arat. 


— * 


fing—* No, maſter, ſa“ lis 21 0 
niſt, it all only be t, and I will 
take care it tha]! be raid Mili n 


6 tereſt.“ 


AxorukR gentleman threat 


to give a poor fellow a good del, >, 
the man replied, Jam much obliged 


© to your. honour; but as vou are a 
gentleman, you ought to be the beit 


M A G 


GENE, 


dried; and, if vou pleaſe; I will 
© undertare you ſhall be fo.“ 
<8 

A yours fellow was extolling a 
lady; baut) very biehly, and one of 
hi: compan ions lowed the 
hid a {ct Ore, 
he firſt, Hut the 
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EPISTLE TO LADY BOWYER. 


BY MRS. MARY JON 


OW much of; 
ot ink! 

And vet how few. how very few can think! 

Th knack of writing is an eaſy trade; 

But to think v ta head. 

Once in an age, one genius may arise, 

With wit well cultur'd, and wich learning wiſe: 

Like ſome tall oak, beh vii his branches ſhoot, 

No tender ſcions ſpringing ot. 

Wil: lofty Pope erect, his laurell'd head, 

Ns lays like mine can live benzath his made. 


ES. 


paper's ſpoil d what floods 


ell reauireg—at leaf 


iT .THIEe IT 


Nothing butweeds and m " and ſhru! 7 are found: 
Cut, cut them down, why cumber they the ground? 
And yet you d have me write) or what? for 


woom? | 

To cur! a fav'rite in a dreſſing- room? 

To mend a candle when the inuff's too ſhort? 

Or lave rappee tor chamber-maids at court? 

Glorious ambition! noble thi: it of fame 

No, but you'd have me write - to get a name. 

Alas! Pd live unknown, unenxy'd coo; 

Tis more than Pope with all his wit can do. 

is more than you, with wit and beauty join'd, 

A ; Waling torm, and a diſcerning mind. 

Tue world and I aic n ſuch cordial friends; 

I have my ee they their various ends. 

I ſay my prayers, and lead a ſober life, 

Nor laugh at Cornus, 8 at Cornus' wire. 

What's fame to me, who pray, and pay my rent? 

It my friends know me honeſt, I'm content. 
Well, but the joy to fee my marks | in print! 

Mivi.lf too pictur'd in a mezzotint! 

The Preface done, the Dedication fram'd, 

With lyes enough to make a lord aſham 4! 

Thus I ſtep forthy an Authoreſs in ſome ſort. 


My patron's name? O chuſe ſome lord at court: 


Re Zardleſs of thetimm' dor untrimm'de 
friend, 


coat, 


you'll ne'er be worth a 


< One that has money which he does not uſe; 
One vou may flatter much—that | is, abuſe. 

© -Forit you' e nice, ande innotchange yournote, 

. 

« 


Believe me, 
4 groat.' 

Well, then, to cut this mighty matter ſhorty 
T've neither ih nor intereſt at court. 
Q..1'e from St. James's, to thy ſtairs, White ehall, 
J haraivy know a creature, great or tmall, 
Except one maid of honour“, worth them all. 
] have no buſineſs there. Let thoſe attend 
To the courtly lever, or the courtly friend, 
Wio more than fate allows them dare to ſpend. 
Or thote whole avarice with much craves more, 
The penſioned beggar, or the titled poor. 
Thele are the thriving breed, the tiny great! 
Slaves! wratched ſlaves! the journeymen of ſtate! 
Plulotophers, who calmly bear diſgrace; 
Patriots, who fell their country for a place! 


* Honourable Mits Lovelace. 


Vos. . 


R a K 


What more remains, theſe harmleſs lines. 


T Right Honourable Neil Lord Lovelace, who died ſoon after, in the. 
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Shall I for theſe 6 turh my b h rhime? 


For theſe, lib e Davins creep, or Clencus climb? 
Shall I go late to ret, and eirly rife, 
To be the very Cit at! C 1 deſpiſe? 


With face unmov'd, m. 
ringe to the porter, wich the 
Pechaps my lady's maid oe 
Will 14 1 0p, YOU t {a\ 
Will entertain me vill 92 lo rad 


poem in my hand, 
- * L 1 
ex omian ſtand? 


15000 gr 


With what my lady eats, and how ft relts; 
How much ſhe gave for luch a bitta-day gowns 


And how fac to every ſh5 

Sick at tlie news, \mpa't 
Im fore d to aca : imile at every. word: 
Tom raps at laſt—* His lordſhip b gs to know 
Your name? your buſine is? Sir, Pm not a foes 
I come to charm his lordſhip's liſtenirg cars 
With verſes, ſoft as muſic of the ſpheres. 
Verſes! — Alas! his lorifhin ſeldom reads: 
Pedants, indeed, with learning ſtuff their heads; 
But my good lord, as ail the Wld can tell, 
Reads not e'en tradeinien's biils, and coins. 

C to ſpell. 
But truſtyour layswithme. Some things 
Was born a poet, tho" no poet br: d 
And if I find they'll bear my nicer view, 
I'll recommend your poctry —and YOU? 
Shock'd at his civil impudence, I ftart, 
Pocket my poem, and in haſte de part; 
Retolv'd no more to fer up my wit 
Waere footmen in the ſeat of critics ſit. 

Is there a lord F whole great unſpotted ſonl, 
Not places, penſions, hand; can co t ouls 
Unjac'd, unpowder'd, almoſt unobiers'd, 
Ets not on filver whle his train are ſtarv'd; 
Who, tho' to nobles or to Kings allied, 


in ton. 
11 for N lord, 
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L'refead, 


Dares walk on foot, while flaves in Lache, ride; 
Wich merit humble, and WOE aeg. free, 
Has bow'd to Freemen, aud has din's with me; 
Who, bred in foreign courts, ande Known, 
Has yet to learn the cunning of his L 

To titles dern; yet heir to no eſtate, 

And harder fill, too haneſt to be greats 


If ſuch an one there be, weil-brea, polite, 
To him l'il dedicate, for him T'il write. 
Peace to the ret. I can be no man's flave; 
T aik. for nothing, tho' | nothing have 
umbled, 1 vet not ſunk fo low 


. 2? 
By fortune ' 
To ſhame a friend, or fezr to meet a ie. 
Mea 7 jeſz, eee Or in 1488, 
And have not learnt to fla ter, e en che grent. 
Few friends 1 ng and thoſe wh ' Icy 
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Or honeſt parents, not of great, cn 
Not known t) fortune, quite unknown to lame. 
Frugal and plain, at no man's co they ear, 
Nor knew a baker's or a butcher's deb 
O be their precepts ever in my exe; 
For one has l-arnt to live, and one to Sid! 


» * 


28th year of lis age. 
F. Lo! 
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Long may her wid,u'd age by H-aven be lent 
Aung my bl: thnzs! and | m weil content. 

} aix no more, buiin jome cairm retreat 

To fleep in quiet, and in quiet eat: 

No noiiy ſlaves attending round my room; 

My viands wholeſome, and my waiters dumb. 
No orphan: cheated, and no widow's curſe, 
No houſhold lord — for better or for woi ſes 

No monſtrous ſums to tempt my ſoul to fin, 
But juſt enough to keep me plain ang clean. 
And it ſometimes, to ſmoothe the rugged way, 
Charlotte thould ſinile, or you ayprove my lay, 
Enough for me. I cann«t put my truſt 

In lords, tmile 17 s, eat toads, or lick the Cuſt. 
Fortune "bus tavours much too dear may hold: 
An honeft heart is worth it's weight in gold! 


THE. SWEEPERS. 
BY W. WHITEHEAD, ESQ» 


PCET LAUREAT. 


Sing of Sweepers; frequent in thy ſtreets, 
AuGusT.A, as the flowers which grace the 
ſpring ! 
Or branches withering in autumnal ſhades 
To form the brooms they wield. Prei-rv'd by them 
From dirt, from coach-hi re, and th” oppreſſive 
rheums 
Which clog the ſprings of life, to them I ſing, 
And aſk no inſpiration but their imiles. 
Hail, unown'd youths, and virgins unendow'd! 
Whether on bulk begot, while rattled loud 
The paſſing coachcs, or th' officiovus hand 
Of tp:itizve link- bay wid je around him daſh'd 
The pitch flame, obſtructive of the joy. 
Or, more propitious, to the dark retreat 
Or round-houſe owe your birth, where Nature's 
re!gn 
Rovives; a nd, emulous of Spa-tan fame, 
ne minaling . xes mare promitcuons Ive, 
And ſcarce the pregnant female knows to whom 
She owes the piecious burden, tcarce the fire 
Cai claim, 3 the many-tcatur'd child. 
N. or bluſh that 
Twas thus im 


* 1 ,* i g 
Strong from the ſtol'n embrace; by ſucli as you, 
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Unhous'd, uncloath'd, unletter'd, and u nled, 
Were kingdoms modell d, cities taught to rife, 
i em laws enacted d, freedom 3-r1: Ihts maintaia'd; 
Tie seds and patriots of an infant world. 

Lec bother meanly chaunt, | 
'T lie b. c Kthoe race, whole miercenary tribes, 
Allur'ò by halfpence, take their morning Sand 
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Whore Arects E and to their profte: 

Solicit wand ring itt; Vain yenftoiecrs 

And blacemen of cl 2 crowd Not {ſy Bu Our 
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Wich gratitude unſought? I too have oft 
Seen in our ſtreets the wither'd hands of age 
Toil in th' induſtrious taſk; and can we thee 
Be thrifty nig ;ards? Haply they have known 
Far better days, and tcatter'd liberal round 
The fcanty pittance we afford them now. 
Soon from this office ry them their diſcharge, | 
Ye kind church wardens! take their meagre limbs g 
Shivering with c Id and age, 15 wrap them warm 
In thoſe bleſt manſions Char ity. has rais'd. 

But you of younger vears, while vigour knits 
aur labouring finews, urge the generous taſk ; 
Nor loſe in fruit tleſs brawls the precious hours 
Aſizn'd to toil. Be your co..tcntions.who 
Firſt in the dark*ning itreets, when Autumn ſheds 
Her earlieſt ſnowers, ſhall clear th' obſttucted paſs; 
Or laſt ſhall quit t the field, when Spr! ng diſtills 
Her moiſt' ning dews, prolific there in vain. 
So may cach luſty ſcavenger, ye fair, 
Fly ardent to vour arms; und every maid, 
Ye gentle youths, | be to your . kind: 
Whether Oftrea s fithy fumes allure, 
As Venus' treiles fragrant, or the ſweets 
More mild and rural from her ftali who toils 
To feaſt the ſages of the Samian ſchool, 

Nor ever may your hearts, elate with pride, 
Delert this ſphere of love; tor ſhould ye, youths, 
Wen blood buils high, and ſome more lucky 

chance 

Has ſwell'd your ſtores, purſue the tawdry band 4 
That romp trom lamp tolamp—tor health expect | 


Diſeaſe, for fleeting pleature toul remorſe, 


And caily, nightly, agonizing pains. 

In vain you call for Eſculapius ad | ] 

From White Crofs Alley, or the azure poſts | 

Which beam thro' Hay don Yatid: the god de- 

mands 

More ample offerings. and rejects your + tai: 
And you, ye fair, O let me warn your breait; 

To {hun deluding men: for fore there are, 

Great lords of counties, mighty men of war, 

And well-drets'd courtiers, who with leering eyc 

C..nin.the face begrim d with dirt aifcern 

Strange charms, and pant for Cynthia in a cloud. 
But let Lardella's fate avert your own. 

Lardelia once was fair, the e: rl boaſt 

Or proud St. Gilzs's, from its ample Pound 

To where the Column points the ſeven-fold day. 

Happy, thrice happy, had ſhe never known 

A it.eet more ſpacious! but ambition led 

Her youth? ul footſteps, artleſs, unaſſur d, | 

To Whiteball's fatal pavement: there the ply'd, 

Like vou, the active Waren. At ight of her 

The coachman dropp'd his laſn, the porter oft 

Forgot his burden, and with w 14 amaze 

The tall well-booted ſentry, arm d in vain, 

Lean d from his horſe to gaze upon her charms. 

But fate reſerv'd her for more dreadful ills: 

A lord beheld her, and with powerful gold 

Seduc'd her ta his arms. What cannot gold 

EHect, when aided by the matrun's tongue, 


A gaimſt th' unwary innocent! Awhile 

Dzled with ſplendor, giddy with the height 

Or unexperienc d ereatnels, ſhe loolts down 

With tho ce „nor ſees the ulph beneath. 

But toon, 190 ſoon! chz high-wrought tranſvorc 
unlzt 


In 
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In cold indifference, and a newer face 

Alarms her reſtleſs lover's fickle hcait, 
D.f:efs'd, abandoned, whicher ſhail ſhe fly? 
Flow urge her former taſk, and brave the winds 
And piercing rains with Ii: mbs whoſe daintier ſenſe 
Shrinl:s fr mtheevening breeze? Nor has ſhe now, 
Sweet Innocence, thy calmer heart felt aid, 

To ſolace or ſupport the pangs ſhe feels. 

Why thauld the weeping Muſe purſue her ſteps 
Thro' the dull round of inſamy, thro' kaunts 
bees public luſt, and every painful ſtage 

ill. feign'd tra ſpert and un aſy j oy? 

T6: ſure the tried them all, tilt ber ſunk eye 

I. ü ſtſ it's laſt languiſk, and the bloom of he alth, 
Which revell'd once on B auty's virgin cluek, 
Was pale diſeaſe, and meagre penury. 

Then, loath'd, deſerted, to her liſe' 5 laſt pang 
In bitterneſs of ſoul the cuts'd in vai in 

Her proud betrayer, curs'd her fatal charms, 
And periſh” d in the ſtreets from hence 22 prung. 


THE ABO DE OF THE GRACES. 
BY MR. HOLCRUEF Te 
TO HER GRACE THE DUTCHESS OF 


DEVONSHIRE. 


NE day when, in Paphos, the Graces and 


Loves, 
The Sports and the Pleaſures, the Dimples and 
Doves, f 
Round Venus were throng' cher attendants and 
guards 


To fly with her mandates, and carry her cards; 
The fmile- dimpled goddets, who often had heard 
Of a nymph that in Albion was highly rever'd 
For gentleneſs, ſweetneſs, and beauty, and worth, 
Reſplendent in virtues, reſplendent in birth, 


Admir'd and reſpected. belov'd and Carets'd, 


Whom all hearts aaor'd, and whom all people | 


bleis'd 
Determin'd an embaſſy chither ts ſend, 
Profeſſing herſelf her protectreſs and friend; 
And that ſhe'd contribute her influence divine 
To make the men worthip, and women combine 
In praiie of that merit which, Envy ſhould own, 
Vas rightfully teated on Beauty's bright throne. 
So the gate to the Graces credentials and warrant; 
For none but the Graces were fit for this errand. 
Then ſtraightway deicended the golden-hair'd 
dames 
To Devonſhire Hout, or the Place of St James: 
(For whether twas ſince or betore Hymen's knot 
Had conlign'd her to Devon the mule hos f orgot) 
They came, ſaw, and wonder's! for what they d 
been told _ 
Came very far ſhort of what now they behold; 
Her manners ſo fimple! her beauty ſo rate! 
Such mildneſs, complacence, and goodneſs were 
there; 
So winning her words were, and yet ſo diſcreet, 
Her ſmiles ſo endearing, her aſpect ſo ſweet ; 
Her viſitors were ſo delighted, that ſtrait 
They determin'd, thro' life, on her perſon to wait; 
Nor ever return to the Paphian domain, 
But dreſs her, adorn her, and be ci her train; 
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Her ringlets to braid, and her robes to diſplay, 
Her ſteps to wy and ker ſmiles to array; 
Each word and cach look, an each action to guide, 
And teach her o'er faſhion and taſte to preſide. 
Nor thimk that in fiet on the muſe would indulge, 
Nor deem it a fecrec which ſhe'd firft divulge; 
"Tis a fact fo atteſted, that none difallows— 
The addreſs of the Graces is Devonſhire Houſe, 


A BALLAD, 

OCCASIONED BY LORD 'S ALTFRING 

AIS CHAPEL AT GROVE TO AKITCHENe 
Y Ovid, mongſt many more wonders, we're 

told, 

What hae: d to Philemon and Bau- 1; of old; 
How<heir cot tu a temple was chang'd by fire ] ve, 

But aA chapel i 15 C hang 'q to a FT WP ineſs at Groves 
Derry d wn, diwnz down, derry down. 


The lord of the manſon mott rightly conceitingy 
That his guefts low good praying muck lets than 
good e ating; 


And, poli- ſs'd by che devil, as fake folks will 


— 1423 
tell ye, 

What was meant for the ſoul he aſſign'd for the 
be'}v. 


The word was ſcarce given, when down Cropt tue 
Cluck, 

And ſtrait was ſeen fix'd in the form of a tk; 
hen, ſhameful to ſay, pulpit, benches, and pews, 
Form d Cupboards and ſhelves for plates, ſauce- 

pans, and ſcws. 


Prayer · books turn'd to platters; nor think it a 
fable, 


A dreſſer fprung out of the 8 table; 
Whic „ inſteac of the uſual repaſt, bread and wine, 
Is ttor's with rich foup, and good Eng!ith ſirloin. 


No fires but what zealous devotion could raiſe, 

Till now had been known in this temple to blaze; 

But, good Lord! how the neighbours aruund did 
admire, 

When a chimuey rofe up in the room of a ſpire! 


For a je many people the maſter miſtook, 
Whole Levites were 1cull: ons, his hig oh-prief 2 
cook; 


And thought hat he meant our religion to alter, 


When they the burnt-oſtering ſaw ſmoke at the 


alta. 

The beil's fol-ma {uund, that was heard far and 
nears 

Ang oft rouz'd the chaplain, unwilling, to praver; 

No more to good lermons now ſummons che ſinner, 

But, biaſphemous! rings in the country to dinner. 

When my good lord the bithop had heard the 
Erange tory, 

How the place was prophan'd that was buile for 
God's glory; | 

With zeal he cried out, O how impic us the deed, 


© TocramC Ain with pudding inſtead of the 
creed! 


Then away to the Grove hied the church's pro- 
tector, 
R-tulving to read his luy- brother a lecture; 
E 2 
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But he ſcarce had begun, when he ſaw plac'd be - 


fore em 
A haunch, piping hot, from the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum. 
6 Troth,” quoth he, © I ſind no great ſin in the plan, 
© What «as uſeleſs to Cod to make uſeful to man; 
© Betides, tis a true Chriſtian duty, we read, 
Ihe pt or and the hungry with good thingstofeed. 


Then again on the plate he beſtow'd contecrationy 

But reterv'd the full rights uf a free viſitation: 

Thus 1.1 it remains of devotion the feat ; 

Now there's meac after grace, and not grace with- 
out meat. 


THE PIC IN- A POKE; 
OR, THE DOUBLE METAMORPHOSIS, 
A TALE, 

Farmer's leaſe contain d a flaw; 

To mend it, he appeal'd to law. 
Dear bought experience told him plain, 
That law without a fee was vain; 
And that, to clear is counſcl's tone, he 
Muſt bribe him or with meat or money. 

One morn he calls his clown in chief, 
Here, take this pig to Lawyer Brief.” 
The clown {unlike his wife, they 1ay) 
Could both be ſilent, and obey; 

The pig ſecur'd within a ſack, 

At eaſe hing dangling from his back; 

Thus loaded, fra:gnt to town he went, 
With many an aukward compliment. 

A half-way houte convenient ſtood, 
Where hoſt was kind, and ale was good: 
In eps the clown, and calls to Cecil 
. quart of ſtout, to wet my whiſtle!' 
Eas'd of his load, he takes a chair, 

And quaff blivicn to all care. 

Three artful wazs accoſt the clown, 
And atk his errana up to town. 

With ; otent ale his heart grows warm, 
Which, drunk or ſober, meant no harm: 
He telis them plainly whence he came; 
His matter, and the lawyer's name; 
And, ere the circling mug was drain'd, 
Shew'd what the proftrate ſack contain'd. 
Whilſt two the witlets clown amuſe, 
With merry tales, and mourntul news, 
A third removes the ſack unſeen, 

And fo..n ſets free the gueſt within: 

But, le our clown the trick ſhould trace, 
A weil-ted cur ſupplies the place. 

Tic punt clear'd up of wnat's to pay, 
Our clan in peace purſu'd his way. 
Arriv'd, he makes his aukward bow, 
With many a Wherefore, and As berv. 

© Heaven bleſs your honour many a year! 
© Look what a pig I've brought you here.“ 


The ſa k untied wit!:out demur, 


Forthwith out gently crept the cur. 

Both ſtood aghaſt with eager eyes, 

And both, no dcubt, lovk'd wond'rous wile, 
The clown, who taw the lawyer foam, 
Swore twas a pig when br: ught from home: 
And, wondering at the queer diſaſter, 

In haſte return d to tell his maſter. 
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Well pleas'd to ſee him take the bait, 
The wags his quick return await, 
What peals of noiſy mirth prevail, 

To hear him tell the myſtic tale! 

The devil is in't, they all agree, 

And ſeem to wonde more than he. 

From them to Cecil he repairs, 

To her the ſtrange event declar s: 

Mcan time the wags, to end t:.e joke, 

Replace the pig within it's poke. 

The ruſtic ſoon reſumes his load, 

And, whiſtling. plod along the road. 
Th' impatient farmer nails the clown, 
2d aſks * What news from London town ? 

© The pig was fik'a; they made you drink? 

© Nay, maiter! matter! What d ye think? 

© The pig (or I'm a ſtupid log) 

© Is chang'd into à pu. py d. — 

© A dog! -“ Nay, ſince mv word vou doubt; 

© See here; III fairlv-turn him out.” 

No (50; er was the fack unie, 

Than a loud grunthis word veiled 2 

Death, cries tne armer, „tell me whence 

Proceeds .h's daring infol-nce? 

Make haite, take back this pig ag in you 

Pieſuming elt; or, z—nds! 1 i o in you!? 

The clown of patient ſoul ane viood, 

Awhile in file: t wonder {trod; 

Then briefly cried, wit phiz demure 

Yon lawyer js a witch, for ture! 

How hoarſe his voice! his face ho grim! 

Waout s plg with us is dog with him: 

Heaven ſhield my future days froin evil! 

For, as I live, I ve ſeen the devil.' 
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THE CIT's cou N TRY BOx. 
BY MR. ROBERT LLOYD, 


Vos lapere et ſolos alo bene ivere, quorum, 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 


Hos. 


HE wealthy eit, grown old in trade, 
Now withes for the rural ſhade, 

And buckles to his one-horſe chair | 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; @ a 
Wu le, wedg'd in cloſely by his fide, 
Sit, Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtocl before em, 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce paſt th: turnpike half a mile 
© How all the country ſeems to ſmile!” 
And as they flowly jog together, 
The cit commends the road and weather; 

/ - : ? 
While Ma am doats upon the trees, 
And longs for every houſe the ſees, 
Admires it's views, it's ſituation, 
And thus the opens her oration. ? 
What fignifies the loads of wealth, 
Without tle richeſt jewel, health? 
Excuſe the fondneis of a wife, 
Who doats upon your precious life! 
Such careleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 
Is more chan human ſtrength can bear: 

One 
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One may obſerve it in your face 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace; 
And nothing con your health repair, 
But exerciſc, and country air. 
Sir Traffick has a houſe, you know, 
About a mile trom Cheney Row: 
He's a good man, indeed, 'tis true, 
But not ſo warm, my dear, as vouz 
And folks are always apt to incer— 
One would not be out-tone, my dear!“ 
Sir Traffick 3 name-1o-we.l applied, 
Awik d his brot er merchant”: pride; 
A d Thrifty, vho had all his life 
Paid utmoſt Jeference to his wife, 
Conteis d her arguments had reaſon; 
And, by. th approaching ſ:mmer ſeaſon, 
Draws af w hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And paichules his Country-Box, 
Some three or our miles out of town, 
( \n aur s ride will bring; vou down) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 
Not halt a {uclong. from tne. roa.!; 
And ſo convenient does it lay, 
r © ita; Ses p. ats it every day: 7 
And the:; ſo ſnug, fo mighty pretty, 
To have a houſe lo near the city! 
Take but vour places at the Boar, 
You're ſet down at the very door. 
well then, ſuppaie them fix d at laſt, 
White waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt; 
Hugging themtelves nale and clover, 
Wich all the fuſs ef moving over; 
Lo, a new hea or wliims are bre 
And wanton in my lady's head! 
Woll do be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground: 
So ſweet a diftance for a ride, 
And all about fo countrity 41 
Twould come to but a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradiſe! 
I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
'Thote ugly, broken, mouldy pale 3. 
Suppote, my dear, inſtead of thete, 
We build a railing a!l Chineſe; 
Altho' one hates to be expos'd, 
Tis diſmal to be thus enclos'd: 
One hardly any object ſees— 
I with yOu d fell thoſe odious trees. 
Object; continual paſſing by, 
Were ſomething to amuſe the eye; 
But, to be pent within the walls, 
One might as well be at St. Paul's. 
Our houſe beholders would adore, 
Was chere a level lawn before, 
Nothing it's views to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road; 
While every traveller, in amaze, 
Should on our little manſion gaze, 
And pointing to the choice retreat, 
Cry, That's Sir Thrifty's country ſeat!“ 
N daoubt her arguments prevail, 
For en $ TASTE can never tail. 
Bl-is'd age! when all men may pracure 
The citle of a connolſſeur; 
When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern'd by a fingle word; 


* 
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Apollo there, with aim to clever, 


Tho', like the royal German Dames, 
It bears a hundred Chriſtian names 
As Geni ius, Fancy, Judgment, Gout, | 
Whim, Caprice, Te ne ſgai quoi, Virtas 
Which appe.lations ali deicribe 
TasTr, and the modern taſteful tribe. 

Now bricklay rs, carpenters, and joinersg 
Wich Chincle artiſt, aud defigners, 
Produce their lche nes f alteration, 
To work this woadrous reformation, 
The uſ ful dome, which fecret ſtood, 
Embolom 4 in the yew- trees wood, 
The traveller with amazement fern 
A temple Gothic or Chineſé, 
With many a bell and tawary rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon; 
A wooden arch is bent aftride 
A ditch of water four _ wide, 

Vith angles, curves, and 0 zigzag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact deſigns: 
In front, a level lawn 1s ſeen, 
Without a ſhrub upon the green; 
Wher- Taſte would want it's firſt great law, 
But for the tkulking, ly ha! ha! 
By whole miraculoas aſſiſtance, 
You gain a profpet-—two fields diſtance, 
And now from Hyde-Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome. 
Here 1quabby Cupids take their places, 
With TR and the clumſy Graces; 


Srretches life leaden bow tor ever; 
And there, without the power to lys 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Merc: ury. 

The villa thus compleatiy orac'd, 
All «wn, that Thrifty has a taſte; 
And Madam's female fri nd: and couſinsy 
With common council men by dozens, 
Flock every. Sunday to the ſeat, 
Toſſtare about them-—and co eat. 


TO MISS CLAYTON, 


OCCASIONED BY HE? BREAKING AN A- 
POINTM!NT TO ViSlT THE AUTHOR. 


BY MRS, MARY JONES» 


OW ponder well, Miſs Clayton dear, f 
And read your bible book; 
Leit you one day ſhould rue the TS | | 
That you your promile broke. : 


"Twas on that bed where you have lain 
Full many a reſtleſs night, 

That you did lay „Day ſwear it too 
But you ve forgot it quite. 


Your tender mother eke alto 
Did ratify the ſame; 

And {tro':'d me o cr the face, and vow d 
Much more than Iwill name. 


But what any Wan oaths and vows, 
With which we make ſuch mother? 

Ah, truſt us not, ye faithfu "A: hl 
Who cannot truſt cach other. 


Tha 
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The ſ\wain may vow eternal love, 
And yet that vow revok?; 

For lovers vows, alas! are made 
On purpoſe to be broke. 
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The courtier breaks his word, tis true, 
Or keeps it but in part; 

But you, whene'er you break your word, 
Perhaps may break a heart. 


The chymiſt ſays he'll turn to gold 
Each thing he lights upon; 

And ſo he will, whene'er he finds 
The philoſophic ſtone. 


The lawyer ſays he'll get your cauſe, 
Then loles cauſe and coſt ; 
But there's a maxim in the law 
Says, Fees muſt not be loſt.” 


Allegiance firm to gracious king 
Swear pariſons one and all: 

Pity! Chriſt's vicars, or of Bray, 
Should ever ſwear at all. 


Phyſicians too can promiſe fair, 
In figures and in tropesg— 

Then let your faith and fees be great, 
And while there's Ife there's hopes, 


But when all confidence is loſt, 
Small comfort hopes aHord; 
For whom hureatter can I truſt, 
Now you have broke your word ? 


A COPY OF VERSES ON MR. DAY, 
WHO FROM HIS LANDLORD RAN AWAY. 


ERE Day and NIcur conſpir'd a ſudden 
flight, | | 
For Dar, they ſay, is run away by NIGHT. 
Dar's paſt and gene. Why, landlord, where's 
your rent? | | 
Did you not ſee that Day was almoſt ſpent? 
Day pawn'd and ſold, and put off what he might: 
Tho it be ne'er ſo dark, Day wilt be /igbr. 
You had one Dar a tenant; and would fain 
Your eyes could fee that DA but once again. 
No, landlord, no; now you may truly lay, 
(And to your coſt too) you have 4% the DA. 
Day is departed in a miſt, I fear; 
For Day is broke, and yet does nat appear. 
From time to time he promis d {11 to pay; 
You ſhould have reſe before the break of Dar. 
But if you had, you'd have got nothing by ft, 
For Day was cunning, and broke over-N1GuHTs 
Dar, like a candle, is gone out, but where 
None knows, unleſs to Yother Hemiſpbhere. 
Then to the tavern let us haſte away—— 
Come, chear up—hang't—'tis but a brexen DA. 
And he that truſted Day for any ſum 
Will have his money, if that Day vill come. 
But how now, landlord! what's the matter, prav? 
What! you can't ſleep, you long fo much for Day, 
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Have you a mind, Sir, to arreſt a Day? 
There's no ſuch bailiff now, as Jonas 

Chear up then, man! what tho you've loft a ſum, 
Do you not know that pay-D Ax yet will come ? 
I] wil! engage, do you but leave your ſorrow, 

My lite for yours, Day comes again to mrroWe 
And for your rent—never torment your foul, 


You'll quickly fee Day perping thro? a bole. 


EPIGRAM I. 


O fair I thought your face and mind. 
I wonder'd much that half mankiud 
Were not of wits bereav'd ; 
I've had you now three weeks to try, 
And wander how the devil I 


Could be fo much deceiv'd, E. 


EPIGRAM II. 


F ARUS invited me to ſup of late; 
The food was ſcanty, but the wealth was 
greit: | 


Vat empty plates, vaſes of gold were ſerv'd; 


My eyes were feaſted, but my ſtomach ftarsv'd., 
Varus, I came not here to gaze, but eat; 
On take away your plates, or bring ſome meat. 


EPIGRAM III. 


ELINDA has fuch wond'rous charms, 
"Tis heaven to lie within her arms; 
And fhe's fo charitably given, 
She wiſhes all mankind in Heaven. 


EPITAPH I. 


| AR to this very ſpot, 
| There lieth to rot 


The mortal remains of poor John Trott; 
Who, you muſt know, was unlawfully begot 


Of William Cotterel and Mary Scott. 


He was poor, and liv'd in an humble cot, 


Let I m ſorry to ſay he was a ſad ſot. 


But this we may ſafely ſay, he was not 

In all his life concern'd in a plot. 

It was, poor man, his unlucky lot 

To have a wife moſt confounded hot, 
Tho' he himſelf was no better a jot. 
However, fince he's gone to pot, 

And ſoon muſt become we know not what, 
Twere proper his failings were all forgot: 
So here 5 an end of poor John Trott. 


EPITAPH N. 


O72 life is like a winter's day, 
Some only breakfaſt and away; 


Others to dinner ſtay, and are full fed; 


The oldeſt man but ſups and goes to bed: 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Wo goes the ſooneſt has the leaſt to pay. 
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ENIGM AS. 


ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDAL. 
BY DR. JAMES WILLIAMS. 
AD ILE S and gentlemen, prepare 


To find vour humble fervant's name: 


Lis hits | ſhall give, but ſtill beware 
They prove not ignis fatuus flame. 


To art alone my birth I owe, 
With nature I ve not much to do; 
Yet ſure both wit and ſenſe may flow, 
From what it's being owes ty you. 


No hands have I, no legs or thighs, 
And yet, 'tis true, I've many feet: 

No tongue; and yet, to your ſurprize, 
The buſinet. of my life's deceit: 


While as a ſtranger I appear, 
But few diſdain to treat me kind: 
Negl-et tucceeds a (mile or ſneer, 
Whene'er my real name they find. 


Then wonder not that much I ſtrive 
To hide me from your ſearching e 

Yet let, tor once, your love ſurvive, 
And gladly wiil I yield the Prize. 


ENIGMA II. 


BY H. THOMAS, ESG. 


N Heaven, *tis ſaid, I took my birth; 


Belov'd by men and gods am I; 
Ador'd and cherifh'd fo on earth, 
The meaneſt fave I dignity. 


Jes; 


More poiſonous than the ſerpent's tongue, 
More piercing than the Parthian ſprar; 


Ye: rich and poor, and old and young, 
Me in their head or heart wou'd wear. 


If I've a mother, I've no father; 
It I've a father, I've no mother: 
Yet either ſex, or both may, rather, 
Beget or breed me on each other. 


ENIGMA III. 


BY MR. WILLIAM MARSON, WORXSOP, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


 ADIES, fince firſt into the world I came, 
My ſhape has oft beenalter'd, elte my name; 
Altho' tis known in uſes ! abound, 
In groſs abuſes I am oftener found, 
I am of uſe to multiply, 'tis truez | 
Yet, ſtrange to tell, am not of uſe to you: 
Nor marvel is it when 1 it once is told, 
I follow faſhions be they new or old; 
In fields and cottages and groves am met, 
But never in a town or city yet; 
With kings and queens I always have been een, 
Yet I have never in a palace been. 
Tho” church and all religion I neglect, 
et I am foremoſt of each ſacred ſcct. 
To learning yet I never did attend, 
Yet ſciences I both begin and end. 
But what more :narvellous and ſtrange appears, 
I'm never [cen but once in twenty years. 


BY FISHER WELLS, ESQ. 


Never once ſaid a good thing in my life, 
And yet I can talk like a parrot, or wife: 
What others hold ſacred I hourly defame, 
I hate a good heart, and I ſcorn a good name, 
Alone in a thoroughfare-paſſage | dwellz 
And, reader, beware 
Or the poiſon TI bear, 
For my name would be loſt ſhould I bid thee FIR 
wel, 


ENIGMA V. 
BY FISHER WELLS, ESQ» 


Am fat, 1 am lender, I'm pale as a ſheet; 
My noſe is as warm as a toaſt: 
No cloak I require, ſave to ſcreen me from heat; 
I may ſweat, but I nevercan roait. 


Like a hero in battle, though ſure to expire, 
I never once flinch from my ſtation. 
One gut, like a bear, and no more, I require, 
And I die of the gut-inftatmmation. 


ENIGMA 


THE WTIT!; 
ENIGMA VI. 


BY FISHER WELLS, ESQ, 


49 


Never am baſhful with courtiers, or kings, 
But give every comer as good as he brings: 
When conſulted, my antwers are uſually clear; 
Tho I'm apt to be dull when my friends are too 
near. 
If I flatter at times, tis in hope of no fee; 
For, pleas'd or diſpleas d, tis indifferent to me. 
If they ſmile, ſodo |; it they frown, tis the ſame: 
Now look with attention, and tell me my name, 


ENIGMA VII. 
BY A LADY. 


EFORE creating Nature will'd 
That atoms into form ſhould jar, 

By me the boundleſs ſpace. was fill d; 

On me was built the firſt- made flar. 
For me the ſaint will break his word; 

By the proud atheiſt I'm rever'd: 
At me the coward draws his ſword, 

And by the hero I am fear'd. 
Scorn'd by the m ek and humble mind, 

Yet often by the vain poſſeſs'd; 
Heard by the deaf, ſeen by the blind, 

And to the troubled conſcience reſt, 
Than Wiſdom's ſacred ſelf I'm wiſer, 

And yet by every blockhead knownz 
I'm freely given by the miſer, 

Kept by the proCigal al ne. 
Az Vice deform'd, as Virtue fair, 

The courtier s lots, the patriot's gains; 
The poet's purſe, the coxcomb's care. 

Read—and you'll have me for your pains. 


MAGAZINE. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


FROM AN ANCIENT M. 8s. COMMUNICATED 
BY MR. WILLIAM MARSON. 


M an eye that never had fight, 
When alive I am buried, when dead brought 
to light. 
I'm admir d by the rich, not ſo much by the poory 
And belong to a man who's a very great whore. 


ENIGMA IX. 
BY MISS ELIZA DICKINSONs 


Am a mute, yet full of eloquence; 
A decent cover to a want of ſenſe: 
'The life of mulic, and the ſoul of ſpleen, 
The ſpring of pain, and fount of joy unieen; 
A living death, who am of nothing made, 
In 100n-day ſun wrapt up in thickeſt ſhade; 
Vet often call'd to ſacred juſtice' aid. 
Wiſdom provok'd, when vice and folly vent 
Their nauteous ſound, by me denies aſſent. 
A cloak for guilt, and modeſty's pretence, 
The villain's bait for artleſs innocence. 
By me mong females is ſpell'd out a maid; 
By me the deepeſt compliments are paid: 
Allur' d by me the cit ſuſpends his gains, 
To taſte the bliſs I ſpread o'er rural plains. 
The ſage and wit me court, and me revere, 
Asth' element and mint of knowledge clear; 
In which it moves, from whence it ſprings, and 
ſhines, 

In num'rous ancient, and ſome modern lines: 
Elen ſtubborn quakers, in aflembl'd ſwarms, 
Give me the praiſe of thouland thouſand charms, 


5 


R E BUS ES. 


RE BUS I. 
BY R. THOMAS, ESQ, 
OUR. ficths of herſelf, and two- thirds of 
a hen, 
Is the name of a lady who's fond of a pen. 


REBUS II. 


BY H. THOMAY, ESQ. 
Thing that in churches and taverns re- 
ſides, 
And a fourth of what patriots unites and divides, 
Prefix'd to two-thirds of what firſt ſaw the 
light, 
Give one in whom virtue and beauty unites 


REBUS III. 


BY MERCUTIO, 


C72 and Chloe, combin'd well together, 


Will furniſh a thing not amiſs in cold 
weather. 


REBUS N. 


BY MERCUTIO, 
O a muſical term, add three-fourths of the 
name 
Of a meeting where muſic has ſeldom due fame; 
To theſe join a title conferr'd on a clown, 


And you'll have what is talk'd of in ane and 
town. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Af we hold ourſelves greatly obliged to all our Correſpondents, whether their favours 
are accepted or rejected, we mean not to wound the feelings of young candidates 
for literary fame, by any unpleaſing remarks on their productions. With reſpe& to neww 
Enigma, Rebuſes, &c. the Correſpondents are fo exceedingly numerous, that it would 
be as impoſſible as it ſeems unneceſſary, to notice them all: thoſe which are approved 
we ſhall of courſe inſert; and thoſe which are conſidered as defective, will generally be 
ſuppreſſed, without our aſſigning any particular reaſon. 

We are particularly obliged to Mr. Gawler, Mr. Francis Browne, and Mr. Lemoine, 
for diſtinguiſhing their own compoſitions from thoſe which they have ſelected from 
ſcarce and valuable publications, to enrich our Miſcellany; and we cannot help expret- 
fing our regret, that ſome other Correſpondents have not been equally candid, but have 
tranſcribed the works of others, and endeavoured to impole them upon us as their own 
productions. Mu. Lemoine's Song will appear in our next. | 


W. H's Tale is not ill-conceived, and has confiderable merit, but the writer is un- 
acquainted with the rules of compoſition. The Story by a Lady at Hadleigh, (name 


not legible;) Mr. Croſs's Favour; T. Z“ Verſes on a Taylor; E. D. F.'s Tale of the 


Captain's Diſappointment; and J. J, Romance; are all in the ſame predicament. 

The Verſes extracted from that excellent publication, the Nezww Muſical Magazine, 
now publiſhing in Weekly Numbers by Meſſrs. Harriſon and Co. will probably be ſome 
time inſerted; but not as written by Lowa. They are, in fact, the offspring of the 
telebrated author of the Siege of Damalcus. . | 

V. 9.'s Dialogue is to ſerve political purpoſes, and therefore inadmiſſible. 

The Anecdote of the French Miſer is told in a good ſtile, but the point on which it 
turns offends by it's improb.ubility. _ | | | 

F. W.'s Anecdote; N.'s Verſes; F. King's Acroſtick; are all deſtitute of true wit. 

The Tale in imitation of Diogenes Lacitius wants point: the Invocation to Mrs. M. 
1s not ſuited to our plan. | 

J. M's Paſtoral, and D.“ Deſerted Fair, are not lively enough. 

J. P'. H'5—and Young Noggin's Productions, are too indelicate. 

The Poem in part communicated by J. D. Woolwich, is a very good one; but it 
ſeems not ſufficiently entertaining. The whole ſhould have been ſent at once. | 

Miſs Spencer's Verſes on the Death of Mr. Taylor are very beautiful, but the ſubject 
has too much folemnity for the Wit's Magazine. | 

M. Minutius Felix has wit, but wants taſte and conſiſtency. 

Calam: Princeps has wit, and we ſhall be glad to ſee the production he mentions. 

The Eſſay on Modeſty is very near being a molt excellent performance, but there are 
fome material defects in the examples meant to illuſtrate the ſubject. If the ingenious 
Author will correct theſe defects, we ſhall be happy to inſert it. 

G.'s Tale, and G. E.'s Eſlay, are both under conſideration. 

Many of thoſe who have anſwered the Pr1zzt ExNIG uA, and whoſe anſwers could 
not, for obvious reaſons, be inſerted at length, are fo exceedingly ingenious, that we 
cannot help particularly ſoliciting their future corre{pondeuce. 


FOUR PRIZE MEDALS. - 


The numerous Favoms received from ingenious Corretpondents, have ſtimulatsd the Proprietors 


of the WI r's Mac AZIN r to enlarge their Plan ot Remuneration: they really feel a Wiſh to 
encourage as much as poſſible the Eftorts of Genius, and they truſt that the following Arrange- 
ment will be deemed a ſufhcieat Proof of the Sincerity of their Aſſertions. 

Inſtead of Two MZDAILs only, one to the bef Efſay either in Proſe or Verſe, and the other to the 
beft Anſwer to the PRIX E EN ICM, Four Sitver MEDALS will in future be preſented to 
aur ingenious Correſpondents: the firſt, for the h Original Humourous Tal: or Eſſay in Proſe; 
the ſecond, for the be Tale in Verſes (and if no Eſſuay of ſufficient Merit is received in one of 

theie Departments trom ſome real Correſpondent, then for the ſecend be Article in the other, 


or the beft New En:gma;) and the ibird and fourth Medals to be fairly diſpoſed of by Lot, 


among the Authors of the Six beſt Anſwers to the Prize Enigma. 

On this plan, (which ir is hoped will not fail to receive that univerſal ſatisfaction from our nume- 
rous friends which it has been evidently calculated to obtain) the Foux Mzpars arc this month 
adjudged to the foilowing ingenious perſons. | 

The fff, to the Aut hor ot the Poetical Tale of Conanc and Hans?, (whoſe real name and place 
of abode muſt be tranſmitted to che publiſhers, in the ſame hand-writing as the tale itſelf, by the 
35th inſtant, to be printed in the next Number for the ſatis faction of the ſubſcribers in general; ) 

and the ſecond, (as there are no original Proſe articl:s, except thoſe written by the EDI Tos) to 
Mazcus, Author of I he STAMMERERs, who mult likewiſe tend in his real Name and Place 
of Abode. | 

The third and fourth Medals, diſpoſed of by lot for the beſt Anſwers to the PRIZ R EN ICN, fell to 


the Rev. Mr. Ma vox, Maſter of the Academy at Wooditock, in Oxfordſhire; and Mr. T. 
SMYTH, No. 4, Warwick Court, Holborn. | 
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THE STORY - TELLER. 
NUMBER II. 


WV left John Audley, his wife and 
gueſt, at ſupper; and we may 
venture to affirm that, had it not been 
for that powerful and univerſal diſ- 
turber Fear, it would have been dif- 
ficult to have found, in a like num- 
ber of perſons, a more happy fire- ſide, 
or one roundwhich therewas more true 
content,and native ſimplicity of heart. 


Even this very fear had ſomething of 
_ pleaſure in it, and ſomething enviable. 
t was a delirium of the ſoul to be at 
ſupper with an enchanter; to fee a 


dæmon, in the form of a dog, fixing his 
eyes upon them; and to ſuppoſe that, 
if the mighty conjuror pleaſed, he 
could turn their cottage into a palace, 
or fly with them through the air, eſ- 
corted by an army of ſpirits, to the 
remoteſt regions of the earth. There 
is a large portion of the ſublime, even 
to philoſphy, in ſuch ideas, notwith- 
ſtanding their extravagance: but, to 
the ſimple and believing ſoul, they 
form an incomprehenſible world of 
wonders, which, though dreadful, it 
delights to contemplate. | 
The preſent occaſion could not fail 
to recal to the imagination of John 
Audley his own adventures with 


ghoſts, and the ſtories he had heard 
others relate. An' t pleaſe you, ſaid 


John to Mr. Errant, did you ever 
* ſee the Skreeking Woman? — No.“ 
—* No! now | have ſeen her three 
times. And pray what kind of a 
lady is ſne? Why, Pl tell your 
honour. As I wur walkin Rows one 
night from Thomas O' Wilkins, (I 
remember DameDicconſon had that 
very night, been telling us a mort of 


mn «a «a = 
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_ o*'brimftone. 


tales about ghoſts;) and ſo, as I Wur 


turning the corner of Roger Fair- 


lay's barn, I ſaw, what I then thou ght 
to be, a huge black cat; and fo it 
run towards the barn-door, and va- 
niſhed. So, upon ſeeing it vaniſh I 
begun to bethink me; and, to tell 
you truth, I wur almoſt afraid to go 
by the door where the huge black 
cat vaniſhed. So ] ſtood fill a bit, 
to conſider; and, as ſure as you are 
alive, I thought I ſmelt a ſmell 
So, to tell you the 
truth, I began to be mortagiouſl 
frightened and afraid! and ſo, as 
wur ſtanding there, I heard the moſt 
woundy uproar, and ſqueaking and 
ſqualling, and ſcampering, in the 
barn, that ever I bank ſin' the hour I 
war born. Sol bethoughtmethatthis 
barn were certainly a meeting place 
for witches and wizzards; on. Larws | 
made it more likely, it wur Satur- 
day night; and the wind had juſt 
then begun to blow as thof heaven 
and earth would come together; fo 
that, what with the noiſe within 
and the noiſe without, you never 
in all your life, heard fuch a deadly 
din: Pm ſure I never did, except, 
indeed, that night that old Miſer 
Gripegut died. Well; fo, as I tell 
you, there I ſtood, quitein a ſtound, 
and could neither ſtir a foot back- 
ward nor forward; and in a deadly 
taking, to be ſure, I wur, as you 
may well think: for you muſt know, 
it came into my mind, that they 
might drag me into the barn, and 
make a wizzard o'me, whether [I 
would or no; nay and, I do aſſure 
F 3 you, 
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you, I ſaw an imp, in the very exact 
form of a rat, that came out of the 
barn, and ran tow'rd me, as fierce 
as thof it wur reſolute to ſeize upon 
me: but, as Heaven would have it, 


I ſtarted, and cried God bleſs me!“ 


and itvaniſhed. Well; and ſo as I 
wur ſtanding there with my eye fixed 
upon the barn- door, for I durſt no” 


venture to turn my head the leaſt in 


the world to the right or the left, all 
at once there wur a dead cold hand 
clapt to my cheek, and ſomething at 
the ſame time gave me ſuch awhan 

on the back, that down I fell, and 1 
really thought there wur an end 0? 
me. But however, for this once it 
ſeems I wur more irightened than 
hurt, as I found afterwards when 


Dick Walters, or Dick Dare- devil, 


as he is called m our pariſh, gave me 
his hand, and helped me up. You 
maybe ſure Iwur nota little pleated ; 


ſo I told him the whole ſtory of the 


Black Cat and the clattering, and 
the devil's imp running at me to 
make a wizzard o' me and all; and 
ſo he pretended to laugh at me, and 
not to believe me, and not to put 


no faith in no ſuch things; but that, 


as you may ſuppoſe was all A eee 
for I am certain every body knows 
there is ſuch things; becauſe why, 
does not the Bible tell us {o? But 
Dick had a mind to ſeem taihous, 
and fear nothing; though to be jure 
Dick is as bold as a lion, and as 
trong as a horſe, and there is not 
a man in Lancaſhire dare face him 
fairly; nay, he is ſaid to be the 


beit man in all England; but then 
to be ſure, he is deudly wicked and 
' © prophane; and I have heard him 


challenge old Nick if he durſt ap- 
pear. 


find Dick, that I would take him 


down to Hal's at the bottom of the 
hill, and gi' him a mug of ale. So 


away we went; and when we came 
there, we found Will Tipler, the 
drunken ſhoe maker, along wi! Far- 
mer Upton's tall Tom, who is ſix- 
foot ſeven inches and a half with- 
out his ſhoes: and ſo Dick wonld 


be a pint to my pint; and Will he 


And fo | was fo pleaſed to 
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wur another; and Tom wur another; 
and ſo on till we made it very late; 
and fo you muſt know my road home 
from Hal's lay over the ſtile and gate 
where the Skreeking Woman com- 
monly fits: but you muſt know by 
this time I had got a drop in my 
head, and then ſomehow or another, 
when one's in company wr Dick, 
one never fears nothing; and he 1s 
ſuch a good-natured fellow too, 
when nobody puts upon him, for he 
won't {ufferno man to faſh and af- 
front any man that he 1s in com- 
pany wi'; fo, as I tell you, I had 
to go over the nope ee 
{tile; ſo I did no? half like it, but! 
wur got pot valiant, and would no? 
aſk Dick to go wi' me, for I knew 
he'd game and laugh at me; ſo 
away | ſet; and fo, asI told you, a 
deadly windy night it wur; ſo, as 
ſure as can be, when I had got a bit 
from the houſe, | began to feel a 


forethought, and to be partly ſure 


that I ſhould ſee her; and the far- 
ther I went the more I wur certain; 
and ſo I began heartily to with I had 
got Dick or ſome one to come wi' 
me: but that was all over; ſo away 


1 went wi' my heart in my mouth, 


as I may ſay, and I wiſh I may be 
hanged if my hair did not ſtand an 
end every now and then wi' think- 
ing on't. Well; ſo, as 1 tell you, 
i kept going my gait a thiſen till I 
came almoſt wi' my noſe upon the 
ſtile; but 1 ſhould have told you it 
wur molt mortagious dark, for the 
moon wur gone down, and the night 
wur as black as pitch. I believe in 


my heart the heavens never ſent out 


or ſaw a more murky welkin; the 
iy wur like a bag of ſoot. So, as 
[ tell you, I had got wi' my very 
noſe almoſt upon the ſtile, when all 
of a ſudden faw her riſe from be- 
hind the hedge, as it were, and place 
herſelf upon the ſtile, Lord! how 
my knees knocked together! At 
firſt J had not the power to move 
hand or limb; and I do think I ſtood 
for ſome minutes with no more life 
in me than an oyſter; and then 
when I came a little to myſelf, my 
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teeth chattered, and I dithered as 
thof J had been in an ague: ſo what 
to do I did na know; for it I turned 
back ſhe would walk before me. 
So I bethought me it wur beſt to put 
my truſt in my Maker, and to ſay 
the Lord's prayer, and ſo go a bit 
lower down along the hedge where 
there wur a gate. Well; will you 
believe me? as ſure as I fit on this 


ſtool, when I came to the gate, there 


wur ſhe again! The Lord of Hea- 
ven's goodneſs deliver me, thought 
I, chat will become o*'me!”? And fo, 
do you know all the ſins that ever I 
had committed, begun to come into 
my head; I bethought me o' the five 
apples 1 had ſtolen when I went to 
ſchool with old Dame Trott o'Preſ- 
cot; and of the baſtard I had, by half- 
witted Mal o'the hill, before I wur 


four and twenty; and o' the robin- 


redbreaſt I ſhot inſtead of a crow; 
and the filver-groat that found, the 
ſirſt year I was made clerk o' this pa- 


riſh, which Iwickedly ſpentat the fair 
inſtead of giving notice on't at the 


church- door, as lought tohave done; 
and moreover of having the verySun- 


daybeforefallenaſlee pin ſarmunt time, 


and what wur worſer, when his rever- 
ence the vicar wur in the pulpit, and 
not the curate; which his reverence 
afterwards told me, in the veſtry, wur 
breaking the commandements, and 
an abomination to the Lord. So, as 
I tell you, I began to pray to the 
gracious Providence of marcy, or 


_ deliverance and forgiveneſs of my 


ſins; for to be ſure, as I have told 
you, a wicked ſinner I had been; fo 
while as I wur here in this moſt 
diſmal and terrible aſtoundification, 
ſome how or another I found ſhe 
wur vaniſhed and diſappeared, and 


grace of 
heavenly goodneſs, and the Lord of 


hofts, and the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, and the God of 


Iſrael, for all his manifold marciful 


loving kindnefles to mea poor wick- 
ed and unworthy- inner; and fo [ 
begun to put my truſt in him; and 


* ſo ſeeing as l did not fee her any 


wur gone; ſo I then fell upon my 


knees, and thanked the 
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longer, I ventured by little and lit- 
tle tow'rd the gate, and ſo at laſt 
I laid my hand upon't, and then 
one foot and then tother, and ſo at 
laſt I got o' the tother ſide o' the 
hedge, and ſo I wur fain to walk by 
the hedge ſide for fear o' loſing my- 
ſelf, it wur ſo mortagious dark, as 
I tell you; and fo, as I wur walkin 

along, I thought [ heard a whiſper- 
ing o' tother fide o' the hedge; and 


Jam not a chriſtian ſoul in the land 


o* the living, if it wur not as like the 
whiſpering of men's voices as m 
right-hand'is to my left; and ſo m 
hair began to briſtle as bad almoſt 
as before, and I ſtopt; and fo when 
I ftopt, the whiſpering vaniſhed; 
but I heard a mortagious running 
and a ſcampering and a clatterin 


o* feet o' tother ſide o' the hedge, 


which I could compare to nothing 


but a parcel of devils running a race 
towards the ftile; and for all we 
know well enoughthat ſpirit's bodies 


are not bodies, I'm ſure they made 
as great a clattering as thof they 
had had legs and feet of fleſh and 
blood. Well; ſo I wur now, as I 
thought, o' the right ſide o' the 
hedge, fol kept my gait till I came 
to the ſtile; and ſeeing as I ſaw no- 


thing oft her there, I begun to have 


* 


* ſome hopes that ſhe wur gone for 


good and all; fol ſet forward again 


* tow'rd home, and begun to be- 


4 


4 


c 


© think me that I had got ſomething 
to talk about as long as | lived: 


but, will you believe me? Ihad no? 
gone not half the field's length, but 
I ſaw her again walking right before 


me! The Lord of heavenly bleſſed- 
e neſs defend me,” thought I; what 
* will become o' me!” I ſtopt, and ſhe 
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Ropt—I took heart and made two 


or three iteps—and fo did ſhe. Ne- 
ver ſince Iwur a ſinner, wur I in ſuch 
a quandary before! What could I do? 
If a man ĩs ſo fearful as to turn back, 
I had always been told ſhe is fo 


miſchievous ſhe will twine his neck 


round mayhap, or blight him i' the 
eyes, or ſomew hat; like as ſhe {truck 


Goody Hazel a box o' the ear, and 


ſhe has been deaf o' that fide ever 
: ſin.” 
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46 
* fin.” So, as I ſaid, what could I do? 
© Whylprayed to the Lord, and thought 
I would keep on my gait as long as ſhe 
kept that diſtance beforeme. [ſhould 
© have told you, tho”, ſhewur all in 
white, orelſe, as you may think, I 
could not a' ſeen her; there wur not 
a ſheetin Lancaſhire whiter than ſhe; 
and at firſt ſhe did na ſeem ſo high 
as my breaſt, and ſhe walked as 
thof the wur partly lame or crouch- 
ing on the hams; and ſo I had na 
followed her far, before the began 
to get higher and higher!/—and 
higher and higher!—and higher 
and higher!—till at laſt, Lord Al- 
mighty bleſs me! ſhewur tallerthan 
any tree in Eccleſton pariſh, or the 
next to it, I am poſitive! Marcy's 
goodneſs be upon me, what a con- 
dition I wur in! Well; and fo, 
would you believe it? when ſhe wur 
at the talleſt, ſhe turned about, and 
gave ſuch a ftride tow'rds me! and 


for I dropped down as dead as this 
trencher; and there, as Heaven's 
marcy would have it, I wur found 
by Dick Walters and Tall Tom; 
and ſo they ſeeing me ſo frightened, 

(for I did na ſtir out of my bed for 
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a ſkreek! and I ſuppoſe, vaniſhed, 
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© a week) wanted to perſuade me that 
it wur nowt but a trick o' theirs to 
* ſcare me; but, however, I wur na 
ſuch a fool as to believe em, as you 
may well think, after what I had 
ſeen and heard.” 

John Audley ended; and his looks 
while relating, were ſufficient to con- 
vince the hearer what his ſenſations 
muſt have been while his wicked com- 
22 were playing him the trick he 


- 


R a 


had juſt recounted. Mr. Errant had 


been much among the ſimple inhabi- 
tants of villages, and knew how im- 
poſſible it is to cure thoſe who have 
once contracted the diſeaſe of credulity: 
he knew too that there is in every diſtrict 
a Dick Dare- devil, who diverts him- 
ſelf at the expence of thoſe whoſe fa- 
culties or bodies are not {o robuſt as 
his own. Inſtead, therefore, of waſt- 
ing his time and breath to perſuade 
his hoſts out of opinions which per- 
haps they would have been ſorry to 

part with, Mr. Errant, conformin 

to their humour, only thought of a 
fording them ſome further amuſement 
for the entertainment he received; to 
effect which he told them a ſtory, 
which in our next number we will tell 

our readers. 


ENQUIRY AFTER GOODNESS, 


VIX BONUS EST quis? 


NOR. 


TELL ME, IF YOU CAN, 
WHO 1s A Coop MAN? 


F hr" Roman poet to whom I am 
| 4 indebted for the opportunity of 
diſplaying my learning, by the uſe of 
2 not very inappoſite Latin motto, 
has himſelf thus anſwered the interro- 
gation it contains— | 


« Qui conſulta patrem, qui leges juraque ſervat.” 


In plain Engliſh—(I tranſlate for 
enuntry gentlemen, to uſe the ſtile of a 
certain witty aſſembly) — | 


The man who pays each levied tax, 
And dies without a rope or az. 
But though this ſtandard of purity 
has been pretty generally receiyed, 


there are ſtill fome few perſons in the 
world who are preſumptuous enough 
to think, that a man's eſcaping the 
gallows, or the ſcaffold—in politer 
language, Tyburn or Tower Hill—is 
not always proof poſitive of his honeſty, 
virtue, or goodneſs. 5 

And here I ſhall make an u- 
nity of obſerving—what I may either 
forget, or ſomebody elſe may obſerve 


before me, if I wait for a better—and 


this is, the extreme caution which the 
88 the vulgar reciprocally uſe in 
iſpoſing of the fey unfortunate 
perſonages, in their reſpective claſſes, 
whom they think it expedient to ſa- 
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cenifice at the altars of Juſtice: the for- 
mer uſually ſending their few victims 
to ſuffer on Tower Hin, in the diſtrict 
of the latter; and the latter conſtantly 
flaughtering their hecatombs at Ty- 
burn, under the very noſes of the 
former. This practice may, perhaps, be 
intended for the mutual inſtruction of 
each other; moſt impartial men bein; 
of opinion, that were more of the rl 
deſcription brought fairly to the block, 
there would be leſs occaſion to conſign 
ſo many of the laſt to the gibbet. 

But whatever diverſity of opinions 
may prevail reſpecting goodneſs in ge- 
zeral, few people diſallow the marks 
of this valuable quality, as they are 


found to exiſt in particular bodies of 


men, or in certain individuals; and, 
perhaps, an enumeration of theſe traits 
may include every thing new that can 
be well ſaid on the ſubject. 

A good King, for example, 1s one who 
has the gift of pleaſing both the Ins 
and the Outs; and who, not being 
permitted to do any thing, is able to 
do every thing. 

A good 1M mnſter, is one who is capable 
of conducting the affairs of a great 


nation, without levying any taxes on 


the public. ö | 

A goed Patriot, is one who poſſeſſes 
excellent lungs, and is not afraid of 
availing himſelf of the freedom of 
ſpeech allowed in parliament, to abuſe 


every perſon, and oppoſe every mea- 


ſure, till he makes the ſituation of an 
upright miniſter ſufficiently uncom- 


fortable to force him to a reſignation; 
when he feizes on his place, and ac- 
tually performs himſelf the very part 
which he had impudently and wrong- 
fully accuſed his predeceſſor of acting; 

A good Magiſtrate, 1s one who takes 
care to keep the price of bread as low 
as poſſible, without regarding any ad- 


vance in that of flour, for the ſake of 


eſtabliſning his character among the 
vulgar, whom he is wiſe enough to 
know are the bulk of mankind. This 
knowledge, and theſe motives, lead 
him alſo to make an example, once or 
twice in his life, of ſome honeſt butcher, 


baker, or publican, if any ſuch beings 


ſhould chance to reſide in his diſtri, 
for accidentally felling ſhort weight or 
meaſure: and he feldom or never com- 
mits any one to priſon; except, to 
pleaſe his patron, ſome poor fellow 
who has killed a hare, a pheaſant, or 
a partridge; or ſome unfortunate girl 


who has been got with child by his 


friend's or his own footman, after hav- 
ing rejected the offers of the matter, in 
order to give the inhabitants a high 
idea of his averſion to their being bur- 
dened with baſtards. 

A good Divine, is one who preackes 
ſhort ſermons remarkably loud, and 
who not only permits his pariſhioners 


to purſue, at their pleaſure, whoring, 


drinking, feaſting, gambling, and 


ſwearing, without receiving the ſmall- 


eſt intimation of the 1mpropriety of 
their conduct; but who himſelf actu- 
ally joins them, on every convenient 
occaſion, in the practice of theſe inno- 
cent amuſements. 


A good Lawyer, is one who knows 


how to brow-beat timid witneſſes, and 
to rouze the feelings, and enlarge on 
the vaſt conſequence of ſilly jurymen, 
(who always look wiſeſt when they 
are in reality the greateſt fools) ſo as 
to procure a verdict for his client, 
though Honeſty and Integrity are in 
confequence doomed to ſtarve in priſon. 

A good Phyſician, 1s one who, having 


no real buſineſs to employ him, gene- 


rouſly begins life with giving his ad- 
vice to the poor gratis; at the ſame 
time taking care to direct all his pre- 


ſcriptions to ſome honeſt apothecary, 
who allows him thirty per cent. on the 


price of the medicines. If this fails to 
procure him better practice, heengag 


his friends to inſtitute a public Difpen- 


ſary, and appoint. him the Phyſician; 
when, to ingratiatehimſelfwith the prin - 
cipal ſubſcribers,by great apparent hu- 
manity, and of courſe to ſecure their 
own private cuſtom, he engages to at- 
tend their ſervants gratis, till he has tul- 
ly eſtabliſhed himſelf in ſnug practice ; 


after which, he ſoon leaves off all gratis 


preſcriptions, and reſigns in favour of 


ome pupil who is capable of compli- 


menting him with a few hundreds for 
peu | ſo 
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ſo excellent an opportunity of follow- 
ing his ſteps, and obtaining both the 
character and emoluments of a goud 
Phyfician. 

A god Man, generally ſpeaking, is 
one who now and then gives his poor 
neighbours and dependants a very {mall 
portion of what he has previoully ob- 
tained from their labour, for which he 
paid them ſo ſcantily that they might 
well become proper objects in the eye 
of real benevolence. A wery good Man 
uſually ſubſcribes about twenty guineas 
a year to a dozen or more different 
hoſpitals, and charity-ſchools; to which 
he contrives to ſend neceſſitous rela- 
tions, who might otherwiſe be more 
burdenſome. With reſpect to the ge- 
neral conduct in life of a goed 07, it 


is only neceſſary that he has never been 


publicly known to have committed any 
action remarkably bad. 

A gd Mai, in the commercial 
world, is one who has money enough 
to anſwer all demands; and who, know- 
ing he mutt pay bills when due, or be 
liable to perſonal inconveniences, and 
particularly to pay lawyers and bailiſts 
fees, takes care to diſcharge in time 
all pecun:ary obligations. N. 3. It is 
of no fort of importance by what means 
he acquires the ability to effect this ſolely 
neceſſary pur pole; and though he be a 
grinder of the poor, a defrauder of 
the rich, a baſe guardian of orphans, a 
| Jew uſurer, or a Chriſtian miſer, ſtil! 
he is a good Man in the city, as long 
as he can pay every one twenty ſnil- 
lings in the pound of what they can 
prove to be their due. 

A good C:irizen, is one who jogs on 
quietly through life, pays ſcot and lot 
without ever enquiring for what, and 
never attends Common Halls, or 
Ward or Vettry meetings, but ſubmits 
quietly to have his pocket picked by 
thoſe who do; always thinking that the 

preſence of one morc, and him clearly 
of little weight or conſequence, what- 
ever natural rectitude he may poſſeſs, 
would make no material difference, 
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A goud F riend, 15 one who procures 
a man ſome comfortable poſt under 
government, to aſſiſt him in making 
proviſion for the large family he has 
provided him, by debauching his wife, 
daughter, or ſiſter. 

A good Fellow, is one who borrows 
money of all thoſe perſons who are 
weak enough to truſt him, without 
ever giving himſelf the ſmalleſt con- 
cern about repayment; which he ſpends 
freely, or gives away, during the lit- 
tle time it laſts; and who ruins more 
girls, drinks more liquor, ſings more 
longs, gives more toatts, belongs to 
more drunken ſocieties, and ſits up 
more nights, than any other perſon 
whatever. N. B. When he happens 
to have in poſſeſſion a good deal of 
property of his Own, he is, while it 
laſts, uſually and n called, 
a aamicd good Fella: but when his 
money and credit are both exhauſted, 

ſo that he is obliged to ſing, drink, and 
tell ftories, for the entertainment of 
thoſe who Pay his ſhot, he * 
into a g Companion. 

A good liſfband, is one who never 
oppoſes his wife's inclinations, or ar- 
raigns her conduct, however abſurd or 
unreaſonable. | 

A good Wife, is one who never op- 
poſes her huſband's inclinations, or 
arraigns his conduct, however abſurd 
or unreaſonable. 

There are, beſides theſe, a variety 
of other go5d folks, the characteriſtics 
of whom will readily occur to moſt 
readers, though no extraordinary quan- 
tity of living models have perhaps 
lately appeared: ſuch as good Gene- 
rals, good Admirals, good Authors, 
good Players, good Criticks, and a 
variety of others. But the ſpecimen 
already produced will, I hope, abun- 
dantly prove, that the world is not ſo 
deſtitute of gooane/s as ſome pretended 
moraliſts have dared to inſinuate. 
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CHARACTER OF. THE PRESENT AGE. 


LE has in all ages been common 
for intereſted writers to give ſuch 
a colouring to their repreſentations 
as they judged to be moſt agreeable 
to their patron's eye; while the un- 
iniluenced part of inankind have ge- 
nerally concurred in condemning the 
preſent times, and extolling the paſt. 
3 however, we turn over the an- 
ils of antiquity, we ſhall find that 
they who exiſted at the ſeveral diſtant 
periods * recommended to our ad- 
miration, have been no leſs ſevere in 
cenfuring thoſe times, than our mo- 
dern patriots are in ſtigmatizing the 
preſent. 

Human nature has undoubtedly 
been the ſame in all ages: a mixture 
of vices and virtues has always com- 
poſed the characters of mankind, 
though, at different times, they have 


appeared under various modes; but 


the general character of particular 
nations has been conſtantly deter- 


mined by the example of the great 


and ruling men of the ſtate: if they 


have been wiſe and virtuous, the peo- 
ple have been good and konett; if 
they have been vigilant and brave, 
the people have been bold and enter- 
prizing. 

That the character of the preſent 
2ge is neither glorious nor amiable, 
is a melancholy truth which ſeems to 
be univerſally admitted; yet, without 
doubt, there is as much ſpirit and 
virtue in individuals now, as in the 
days of heroiſm. 

We are of opinion, that our diſlin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic has not yet been 
juſtly determined. It has indeed been 
affirmed by a late writer, to be thar 
of a luxurious effeminacy ; and per- 
haps ſome appearances concur, which 
ſeemingly juſtify this peremptory con- 
cluſion. 

But, nevertheleſs, if we extend our 
views, it may appear to be haſty and 
erroneous; and we ought to be care- 
ful how we judge of a national cha- 


racter from a few particular circum- 


Vor. I. 


ſtances, too inconſiderable to warrant 
4 gener al determination. 

I: is true, indeed, as he obſery es. 
that we ſometimes ſee warriors, de- 
corated with all the delicacy of dreſs, 
ſwinging in ſedan-chairs; but it is 
likewiſe as true, that we frequently 
behold men of the firſt rank and for- 
tune w ading through the dirt of Lon- 
don, diſguifed in a garb ſcarce too 
mean for the apparel of a porter. 

If we attend them in the country, 
we may often ſee them, in the heat of a 
perilous fox-chace, fly over five-barred 
gates with intrepidity, and run with 
furious ſpeed down a dangerous ſteep, 


at the hazard of their necks: at other 


times we may view them, from the 
ring to the letting ſun, laving over 
hedge and ditch, in queſt of feathered 
prey; ſometimes we may behold them 
ride their own horſes at Newmarket, 
and pant round the courſe with Olvym- 
pic ſpirit, emulous to ſeize the no- 
ble prize of jockeyſhip. Theſe ro-. 


buit cxerciles are not the criterions of 


efftemicacy, nor does that appear to 


be the reigning quality to which we 
are to refer any ſeeming want of cou- 
rage, or the abſence ot other virtues. 

Effeminacy is refined in it's plea- 
ſures, g gentle in it's manners, and paſ- 
hive in lit“ 5 obedience. But 3 
progress certain individuals may have 
made towards this ſoft refinement, as 
a nation, we are ſtill indelicate in 
our enjoyments, uncourteous in our 
behaviour, and daring in diſobedi- 
ence. | 

Migkt we preſume todetermine the 
real character of the age, we ſhould 
not heſitate to declare, that SELF1SH- 
NESS is the ruling principle. How- 
ever men are differently attached to 
various vices and Gels. the ma- 


jority concur in this, that they are all 
equally actuated by this ſordid and 


pernicious quality; Which has taken 
ſuch deep root in Britain, that it is 
become a part of modern aiν , and 
included under that faſhionable ſum- 
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mary of all accompliſhments, called 
knowledge of the eorld. 

A man who is faid 7% kno the avorld, 
is one who makes his own private ad- 
vantage the rule of all his actions; one 
who laughs at the zeal of patriotiſm, 
and care of poſterity, as the ridiculous 
reveries of idle ſpeculation, only cal- 
culated to amuſe conſcientious fools, 
while free-thinking knavesare ſharing 
the plunder of the commonwealth. 

This is that modern, that left- 


handed wiſdom, which has long ſeer- 
ed the rudder of ſtate, and debaſed the 
ſpirit of the nation; this has taught 
every man to act as if he lived for him- 
ſelf alone, without any conſideration 
of the duty he owes to ſociety; this 
has been the bane of honour, and has 
defiroved all thoſe noble ſentiments 
which teach us to facrifice our own 
pleaſure and convenience, nay even 
to hazard our lives, for the public 


good. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


I Cannot recolle® that the Editors 
of any Miſcellany have ever taken 
notice of Odd Fellows; a neglect 
which is unpardonable, if owing to 
any thing but hurry or 1gnorance, 
] who write this am an Odd Fellow, 
and | greatly miſtake if you are not 
pretty much in the ſame way; from 
_ which ſuppoſition this letter has it's 
being. 9 95 
There are a ſet of Odd Fellows 
of us, in number ſeven, We meet 
nightly in a very Odd houte, in an 


Odd part of the town. Our faces. 


dreſs, converſation, and hquor, are 
all what the world would call Odd. 
Our preſident who reigns, and has 
reigned theſe three e. and Odd, 
is himſelf one of the greateſt Oddities 
in nature: he neither looks, nor ſpeaks, 
nor thinks, nor dreſſes, like any crea- 
ture exiſting; and [ may, in the lan- 
guage of that great Odd poet, Mr. 
Theobald, fay— 


— * y © . * te XG 3 
© Novghi but himſelt can be 13 parallel. 


Zen Grubſtreet, next to him, is 


tie Oddeſt fellow in our ſocietv, and 
always in the abſence of the preii- 
dent, is nem. con. preſerred to the 
chair. The reſt of our company are, 
an Odd poet, a chy miſt, a painter, a 
muficlan, a mathematician, and a po- 

litician. We have of late come to a 
reiolution to enlarge our company, and 
one extraordinary prominng range 


fellow has made application for ad- 
mittance. Now, as by his admiſſion 
our number would be Even, and that 
we would preſerve ourſelves as we 
have been theſe fifteen years and Odd, 
it is the will of the preſident that 1 
ſignify to you, as ſecretary of the com- 
pany, that you ſhall have a right to 
claim the ninth ſeat, he having ob- 
ſerved you to have a very Odd turn; 
and Ben Grubftreet, who meets you 
trequently at the coffee-houſe, de- 


clares in your favour, that you have 


the Oddeſt phiz, and dreſs, and diſ- 
courſe, that ever he ſaw or heard. 
That you may not be ſurprized inte 
our company, I give you a tranſcript 
of the rules of our club, very ſhort, 
andin number kve; by which you may 
be determined how to act. 


Rules and Articles to be obſerved by 

the Club of Odd Fellows. 

1, Each perfon who ſhall claim a ſeat 
in thts club, ſhall by face, ſpeech, 
and action, demonſtrate ſome Od. 
dirty. 

It. This club ſhall always meet at five 
in winter, and ſeven in ſummer, and 
thall fit three hours and Odd, The 
money they ſpend not to be limited 
any other way than by this certain 
regulation, that the ſhillings and 
pence mult be Odd. 

III. Every member is obliged, on the 
penalty of 7d. to ſay at leaſt three 
Odd things every night, 

IV. If 
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IV. If gaming ſhould be propoſed, 
which onght not tobe done, play at 
Even and Odd. 

V. On a ſcrutiny in the election of a 
m2m ber, the candidates being equal 
in all other points, he whoſe chriſ— 
tian and furname ſhall have each an 
Odd letter, thall be elected. 
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Theſe are our fundamental rules: 

we have ſeveral others, which you 

may ſee when a member. I will have 

more talk with you when we meet; 

and am, 

| Your, &c. 


Tow OvT-o0F THE-WAT:. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


„ 

A you profeſſedly keep a Magazine 
| of Wit, you have, no doubt, great 
plenty; and as I find myſelf often 
greatly puzzled to reſolve certain 
queſtions, which I myielf am tre- 
quently putting to myſelf, and which, 
as they are very intereiting and ap- 
plicable to me, may be very interett- 
ing and applicable to others likewiſe; 
I thall be happy to receive public in- 
formation from you, who either are, 
or ought to be, capable of giving in- 
formation on ſuch ſubjects. 

Know, then, I have by nature, or 
habit, a propenſity to pronounce one 
certain word; nay, to think and dream 
of that word before any other in the 
alphabet: and I dare upon my vera- 
city affirm, which I never forfeit, 
unleſs biaſed by remembering the 
word at which I hint, that this ſingle 
word has more influence over my 
thoughts, than any other word, or 


poſſible combination of words, ever 


had; or, I begin to think, ever can 
have. Nor 1s it any pompous high» 
tounding epithet which has thus taſe 


cinated my imagination; it is neither 


magnificent, honoured, renewvned, bene- 
Volent, id 3 9 in ſnort, any 
one of that long firing, the pronun— 
ciation of which produces fuch ſtrange 
effects on the mind- of certain men: 


no; it is a poor, {wort, iuſignificant 


monotvll:bie, of four letters, which 
grammarians call a pronoun pofleſ- 
ive; it is the little trifting word mine, 
which has obtained the dominion over 
me | have been deſcribing, which 
tyrannizes over my thoughts, and 
which I have ſcarce power for a mo- 
ment to forget. Ind, y tome ſtrange 
concatenation of ideas, chat this thort 


word is to me as comprehenſive as erſt 


was Peter's brown loat, for it contains 
the quinteſſence of all poflible words 
and phraſes in my foul. Thus, if you 
mention a man who enjoys an eſtate 
of thirty thouſand a year, | inſtantly, 
and without an effort, with it were 
mine: if you talk of a woman, whoſe 
beauty, virtue, and good ſenſe, are 
the admiration of all who know her, 
© Oh, that ſhe were nine! is the im- 
mediate impulſe of my thought. Net- 
ther is this word merely predominant 
with me, when matters of great mo- 
ment are in idea: if | fee a man well 
mounted, I with the horfe were ane; 
if a lady diſplays a fine diamond ring, 
I wiſh it were mine; nay, I even can- 
not look at a child eating a cheeſe- 
cake, without wiſhing the ſweet mor- 
{el were mine. - 
In fact, ſo great is my affection for 
this paltry word, that there is not, 
in the whole catalogue of things 
hateful and repugnant to humanity, 
one I ſo infinitely loath, deteſt, and 
abhor, as the word ig, except it's 
counterpart Hers; but this cannot be 
wondered at, when the love 1 bear 
to Mint is confidered, and when it is 
remembered that theſe two petty 
ſounds, contemptible as they are in 
their own nature, are yet the ever- 
laſting and invincible enemies of mn. 
[ muſt inform you, that the affec- 
tion to ie, above deſcribed, has had 
ſome very alarming effects upon me. 
I was going. by a pawnbroker's ſhop 
in Princes Street the other day, where 
I faw a large quantity of brilliant 
rings, gold watches, and other moſt 
detirable objects in the window; and 
the with that they ſhould be mine was 
C7 3 10 
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ſo unconquerable, that I abtulutely 
began to lay a plan tor robbing the 
ſhop; which I ſhould as certainly have 
attempted to put into execution, had 
not a dreadful viſion of a halter tud- 
denly given me a dizzineſs in the 


brain, which made me ill for that 
night; and the next morning | took 


the prudent reſolution to-lock mylelt 
up 1n my garret for three diys, and 


toſs the key out of the window to my 
landlady, who was apprized of my 
fituation; in which time the remen- 
brance of the pawnbroker's thop was 
become much fainter. However, 
as mine will obtrude itſelf upon me 
whether I will or no, 1 give all pawn- 
brokers, watchmakers, ſilvertmiths, 
&c. &c. fair warning not to expoſe 
their wares in ſhew-glafſtes, as | can- 
not anſwer for the coniequences: J 
ſhall aſſuredly with to make them mz#ne. 

There is another inconvenience I 
find continually ariſing from the ve- 
ry great love I bear to mue: when 
1 go by 4 chandier's thop, ana tice 
the tempting two-penny.ivave>, and 
the delicate Gloucetler and Uhetlure 
cheeſe, I never can torbear wilting 
they were mine; but when I take 
out my une look at it, turn - 
over and over, and conhider that it 5 
mine, I am thrown into a tuation 
from which I know not how to deli- 
ver myiclt; and I frequently cannot 
help curfing aloud, 
mult abſolutely part with fomething 
which is mc, that tome other thing 
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MY D EAR, 
HIS 1s to acquaint „ou that [ 
am yet living; and l do think 
there is not on darth a more remark - 
able inſtance of the ercai mercy nl 
goodnets of God, than has been fle 
in my prelervation. arrived in India 


the 5th Of Augult 17 753 and 5 reed 


to go mate along with Captain U. gh 
Kennedy, an ole comtadt of mine 8 


think that 1 


III 
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ma © has ning. Why flould _y 
not Leh be mine? I have often Rood 
arguing this matter over with myſelf 
for halt an hour, without being able 
to enter the door, or ſtir from the 
door, till the people have rouzed me, 
by coming out and aiking what J 
wanted. 
| could give vou a long liſt of fol- 
lies, w hich all have been the effect of 
the violence of my paſſion for mize; 
but vou will perceive by this ſketch 
in what ſtate | am; and as you have 
commenced 4 kind ot quack- doctor 
to the mind, I hope you will imme— 
diately preſcribe gratis, that your 
opinions on this ſubject may be une. 
1 am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
| MYSELF. 
P. S. I forgot to mention, that [ beg 
vou to inform the town, that this 
epiltle to you is mine; and it your 
readers Chute to * any mark 
of approbation upon it, the applauſe 
FS mmt16 A8 to the taults they nd, 
vou may keep them yourſelf. 


he }.ditor adviſes this Corre- 

ipondent to learn by rote the follow 
ing E. pigram, which was ſuggeſted 
by the viſion he himſelf Mentions to 
have had. 

He who to get too much aſpires, 

May get much more than le FH 

Mas get in pꝛiſon; aud, no 

May get, when Meeri take him out, 

A cart, a parton, and a pfalter, 

An exhortation, and a halter. 


doub ly 
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1 SDIKF, NEAR GREENOCK. 


Virginia. Twill be particular in my 
lirit voyage; and I hope you will cauſe 
what tollows to be put in the newſ— 
papers, that all concerned may have 
2 true and impartial account of the 

Fete Of their friends and relations. 
Jur hip was about nine hundred 
tons burden, manned with one hun- 
died Lalcars, or black ſailors, and 
navigated by a captain, four mates, 
«anda gunner, Europeans, We took 
| On 
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on board dre hundred merchants and 
other paitengers, going to pay their 
yearly dev onions atv ancomet's tomb 
at Mecca, and tailed from Surat in 
India the loth of April 1754, with 
a cargo on DOES. Vaiucd ut tWO hun- 
ared thoutand pounds lterling, for 
Mocha and jodda, in the Red Sea 
with a gcod wind; and on the 18th 
at noon we found bub kelbdes in the la- 

tude ct 15 degrees north, and yo 
degrees of longitude to the weltward 
of Surat. At one, atiernoun, (nay 
God preterve me from the like light 
forever!) we oblerved a {moke com- 
ing up through the deck in the gully 
Or forecattle.” We immediately por 
the fore-hatches off to {ee where the 
are was; but the flaine having vent, 
VUTIL OUT WIEN LUCH rage, Thatlltburnt 
both the ſecond mate's thirt and trow- 
lers, and mine; and having got hold 
of tne main-ſtay-ſail, in he minutes 
communicated itſelf to the 188104 
and all the tails. in the ſhip. Our 
boats were ali on board but che long- 
boat, and our rigging being on fixe, 
we could make uv uic of ihe tackles 
to hoiſt them out. The Latcars all 


ran att trom the flames, and attitance 


we had none. |] went down to the 


powder- room, which was abatt, with 
the gunner, to heave the powder over- 


board; and whilit we were throwing 
it Cut, | oblerved the long-boat cut 
adrift by the ſallors, W hich was the 
only proſpect we hav of life: on 
which account | went up tothe deck, 
and told the captain, that, as the fire 
was ſo violent, we had now but two 
choices, to burn or drobn. lie, with 
his afual calmnels, anlwer 3 he had 
ſeen me iim farther in \ iro than 
to the long-boat; and as it was death 
to ſtay on board, I might yet reach 
her, and fave him and the reit ot the 
Furopeans. I took a cutlats in my 
mouth, and directly Jum pi Overboard; 
(at that time the hre had got the 
length of the quarter-deck with {uch 
violence that nobody duritgo nigh 2 
I had ſo far to ſwim, I was oblived to 
uit the cutlaſs, and ſwim for "5 re 
At laſt I reached the long: boar: 


and going to uſe my authority, thong 


IS 4 
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I was beloved by the ſaflors, they 
oon let me Know It Was at an end; 
and told me, did el notice three or tour 
hundred people [Wimming towards 
the long-boat? That already he was 
full; that they left their own fathers 
AY bro chers to periſh; and could i 
think they would return to take in 
ve Inndels, on whoſe account Ma- 
homet had burnt the ſhip? And 
though they mould, would not every 
one tirive to get in his own relations, 
by which they ail would peridr? 1 
told them that we had neither water 
nor proviions of any Kind on board, 
nor a compals to leer by; that we 
were two hundred leagues from the 
neareit part of the coalt of Mala- 
remonſtrance fignitted 


nothing; tney were refolved to putl 


for it With Gars, being ninety-! 
on boar, of which eight were black 
Roman Catholics. The ſhip blew up 
about eight at night, with anoue like 
thunder, and every toul on board pe- 
ritihed, Hugh Kennedy, the captain, 
was brother to a gentleman cloſe by 
Air. John Short, the ſecond mate, was 
{ome time a commander at Minorca. 
John Richarvſon, the third mate, 
was a or kſmhireman. William Camp- 
bell, the fourth matt, Was brother's 
ion to Dr. Campbell in Air, and bro- 
ther to Dr. Campbell, clote by Air. 
The gunner was named Hamilton, a 
Scotch gentleman's on, 85 

We rowed dight and {ory hours 
towards the coun of 121 Alabar, and 
then gare over. 1 deüred them to 
take their turbaäns, II 


[Ch them wich fome TODE-YAarn, out 
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Pry we went a;ways two or three 
Kne ; bu rom the wan 
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vied the death of my mipmates who 
were burnt 6: 


never huns: 


downed. We were 
ry, but our that was ex 


eme: the frrenth day gur throat 
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and almoſt the whole company be- 
came filly, and began to die laugh- 
ing. I petitioned God earneſtly to 
continue my ſenſes to the end; which 
he was pleaſed to do, being the only 
perſon the eighth day that had them. 


On that day twenty more died; and, 


on the ninth, I eſpied land; which 
ſight overcame my ſenſes, and I fell 
into a ſwoon, with thankfulneſs and 
joy. When ] recovered, I took the 
helm, and ſteered in for the land, 
and ran into a bay between two rocks 
about eleven o*clock in the morning, 
ten leagues to the ſouthward of Goa, 
2 Portugueſe ſettlement on the coaſt 
of Malabar. The natives were Gen- 
toos, or Pagans; who uſed us very 
civilly. They took all the black 
people out of the boat firit, that were 


alive; and when I looked round, ten 


lay dead in the boat. Fifty got alive 
to ſhore, of which I was one; twenty 


died in two days more; and only 


thirty of us got to Bombay; having 


five hundred and fifty miles to travel, 


naked, in the heat of the ſun. I was 
taken care of m Bombay by the En- 
gliſh government, who allowed me 


fifty rupees (which is iis pounds five 


ſhillings) per month for my ſuſte— 
nance; being juft enough to live on 
there. | 

1 recovered in about fix months, 


and went mate in another ſhip to 


Africa and Ethiopia; and returned to 
Bombay without any accident. I 
went again in the ſame ſhip to the 
" . = \ . * 

Straits of Molucca; where the Ma- 
layans cut off the moſt part of our 
crew in the night: however, the cap: 


tain and I were ſaved; and, with the 
remainder of the black failors, we got 
the ſhip home to Bombay. 

I went the next voyage with the 
ſame captain to Bengal, and arrived 
there juſt as the Moors came to hefiege 
it. We fought the ſhip till we could 
tight no longer, the captain bein 
killed, and myſelf and the reſt of the 
mates wounded in many places. We 
had on board twenty-ſix European la- 
dies, who fled to our ſhip for protec- 
tion when the town was taken by the 
Moors. You have heard, I ſuppoſe, 
of the cruel maſſacre of thoſe who re- 
mained in the town. I cut my cable, 
and run down the river, having three 
Moortſh forts to paſs. The ladies 
were in the hold in ſafety; but the 
moſt of my Laſcars, or black ſailors, 
were killed, and I received a ſhot, 
which took me in the head, and ſhat- 
tered my ſkull; but blood and bones 
I got tied up all together, having a 
Bengal doctor on board, one Gray, 
+ Scotchman. Having paſſed all the 
torts to the mouth of the river, 
my wounds threw me into a fever, 


and then I made this will and power 


which 1 here incloſe you. When I 
recovered, I returned to Bombay, and 
continued in the command of the 
thip. and have made ſeveral ſucceſsful 
voyages ſince: but, finding my health 
declining, I propoſe to return home 
in the {ummer 1759; though I need 
never want a command in India, 


through the intereſt of the Bengal 


ladies whoſe lives I faved. 


Jour Ives. 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE FXTRAOKDINARY WAGER LAID BY COLLEY. CIBBER, THAT 
HE WOULD BID THE AUDIENCE KISS HIS ARSE ON THE PUBLIC 


5 TAGE. 


IBBER was engaged in a paper 
war with Pope; and being told 

one day chat Pope intended to proſe- 
cute him for making too free with his 
character, Cibber happened to be in 
a peeviſh temper, and replied, © He 
may kiſs my arle!' Upon this one 


of his friends, who was upon the ban- 
ter, obſerved, that that was not lan- 
guage for a gentleman, and that he 
was ſure that he (Cibber) would not 
ſay ſo to Pope's face.—* By God, 
© Sir,* ſays Colly, © I would tell him 
* ſo, or any puppy that ſhould take 

* his 
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his part!'—This aſſertion was what 
they were fiſhing for, as they now 
perceived that he was in a right cue 
to be worked up to any pitch. And ſo 
it proved; for, before they parted, they 
provoked him to a bett of one hun- 
dred guineas, that he would bid rope 
kiſs his arſe in the public play-houle; 
bid the company he ſat with kiſs his 
arſe, let them be who they would; 
bid box, pit, and gallery, ſeparately, 
kiſs his arſe likewiſe; and, in con- 
cluſion, bid the whole houſe kiſs his 
arſe all together. 
ſoon got wind, and it was generally 
known that Pope was to be at the 
play the next night. When the time 
came, the houſe was crouded. Now, 
as it was the beginning of term, the 
ſolicitor and attorney-general were 
both in the Rtage-box, according to 
an ancient cuſtom; and who ſhould 
be perched plump between them, but 
Alexander the Little. Well, Colley 
had bought the collar, and he was re- 
ſolved to go through with it: ſo juſt 
as the laſt muſic was playing, and the 
curtain ready to be drawn up, he 
rang the hell, and puſhed boldly on 
the ſtage. 


tention; and thus he began. © Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have a ſtory to tell 
* you; to which, if you do not ho- 
nour me with an indulgent hearing, 


© I ihall loſe one hundred guineas.” 


Upon this an univerſal clap enſued, 
and a general cry of, The ſtory! 
The ftory!'—He then proceeded 
thus: © You muſt know, ladies and 
« gentlemen, that there lived in this 
city an honeſt old trencher-maker, 
who had ſaved a very confiderable 
fortune; and, having two ſons, cal- 


led Kill 'em All and Kiſs my Arſe, 


eldeſt ſon Kill 'em All, and all his 
buſineſs and ftock in trade to his 
youngeſt ſon Kiſs my Arſe, Now 


"— © Be the ma. a= TE. 


This mad wager 


Cibber bowed, the houſe 
clapped; he bowed again: all was at- 


he left all his landed eſtate to his 
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it happened, ladies and gentlemen, 
that Kill 'em All in a few years 


c 
c 
= 


« 


and, what does he do, but ſet up 
his bulineſs of trencher-making, 
directly under the noſe of his bro- 
ther Kits my Arſe. It is an old ſay- 
ing, that two of a trade can never 
agree, and J am ſure it is a true 
one; for no ſooner was this oppoſi- 
tion begun, than the two brothers 
began to hate the ſight of each 
other; ſo thatif they both chanced 
to be at the play on the ſame night, 
you would tee Kill *em All in the 
pit, and Kiſs my Arſe in the gal- 
lery; or elſe Kill 'em All in the 
Ee. and Kiſs my Arſe in the pit. 
ndeed, ſometimes you might ſee 
Kill 'em All in the pit, or gallery, 
and Kits my Arſe in the boxes. By 


* 
o 
c 
c 


c 
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but as neither of them could write 
themſelves, they employed ſcrib- 
blers on each fide to do it for them; 
ſo Kill 'em All choſe your humble 
bowing to him.) Soon after the 


they went to law with each other 
about defamation. Kill em All 


neral, and Kiſs my Arſe Mr. Attor- 
ney-General: no, 1 miſtake; Kill 
'em All choſe the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and Kiſs myArſe Mr. Solicitor, 
bowing occaſionally to both.) © At 
laſt, by the interpoſition of friends, 
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tration; and then it was finally ſet- 
tled, that, to obviate all ſubſequent 


ſhould for the future be made all 
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all round.“ | 


This piece of humour was received 
with great applauſe,andCibber fairly 


won his Wager. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MONSIFUR DE JARDIN. 


HE Count de Montalto ſent 
Monſieur de Jardin, one of his 
gentlemen, to Naples, with five hun- 


dred piſtoles, to buy horſes; and, be- 


ing arrived there, as he was ſtandin 


the next evening in the gate of the 


inn, throwing his purſe ot gold from 
one hand to the other, he was ob- 


ſerved 


prodigally ſpent his patrimony; 


and by they got into a paper war; 


ſervant, and Kiſs my.\rſe Mr. Pope,“ 


commencement of the paper war, 


choſe for counſel the Solicitor-Ge- 


they agreed to ſubmit to an arbi- 


diſputes, Kill 'em All's trenchers 


ſquare, and thoſe of Kiſs my Arſe 
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ferved by a young courtezan, 
wanted neither wit nor beauty: the 
next morning the lent one of her 
ipies privately to enqu tre who the ob. 


a ot herattention was, his bulinels, 


and what other circumitances related 
to him, or could be of advantage to 
her deſign. Being informed of particu - 
lars whereon to found her plot, {he dif- 
patched one of her emiſſaries, a cun - 
ning gipſey, to acquaint him, that a 
lady of uality, and u rel lation of his, 

entrented the favour of a vitit: the 
crafty decoy hovered at a diſtance, till 
De lardip came ont; who, as was his 
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de Lardin was within. Les, fweet 
Eirl, fays he; 1 am (the per- 
ton. —“ Signior, 78 ne, my 
'4 commands me to let you tnow 
the honour tobe 
ou; and, if it is not too great u 
condeſcenſton, the begs you would 
from vour more 
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zin portant affair, and beftow it 
1 y » 
upon her.” 15 lardin Was not 
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commence of my Zeal and affection 
K rg her fuerviee, will this very 011- 
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© ute paß ni; rep 0 her. e 
Hardin, VELO: got no2nt0fns lodging, 
went directly along Xith his gaide; 


h ſeveral crot: 
ttreets and bye-v avs, till they came 
to-the houſe, which in the front ap- 
peared fair and reputable: at the 
door a perſon attended. who conduct- 
ed De Jardin into a room richly fur- 
nithed both tor picalure and 
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As tc0n-a3 the lady wa 
that Monſieur de Jardin was below, 
the geſcended with a porti: 
Wich, led i thould ! 
too great au awe upon 3 10 i\man, 
ſhe tw eetened with an atec 
miliarity and reſpect. Th. Ants cour- 
tezan Cr cad her net ſo well, that his 
dull eye could not diſcover the leaſt de- 
ceit; the diſplayed his pedigree with ſo 
much artifice, that his obſcure family 
Vas now derived from one of the moſt 
noble houſes of all Italy, of which ſhe 
had the honour to be no inconfidera- 
ble branch; all which his pride and 
tolly eatily credited. Variety of diſ- 
with mutual congratulations 
for ſo happy an interview, had now 
ſpent u * part of the evening; 
when the lady was whitpered in the 
eur, that ſupper was ready. She or- 
dered it to be brought in; and though 
it Was pie ndid and elegant, ihe 
urtcoully pretended to excuſe it 
as not good enough for fo worthy a 
gucſt. Supper being over, De Jar- 
din. eee grew late, and that 
he was a ranger r to. the ireets, Was 
ready with a long harangue of thanks 
to take leave of to honourable a kinſ- 
woman. A profution of compliments 
were mutuu ly exchanges d; when, tak- 
ing him by the hand, «Nav, countn,” 
"If he, © though lam tentible your 
reception has not been equal to your 
merit, yet I flatter my ſelf that my 
houſe can afford you better accom - 
modations than your inn; and if you 
rob me of your company to-night, 
© \Uu have not that eſteem for me lam 
% ambitious of.? De Jardin, whoſe 
better genius was ab{ent, accepted 
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the invitation. 


I ſoon grew bed time; and De Jar- 
din was attended to his apartment by 
the lady and two of heriervants; who, 
after a folemn. © Good night!“ with 
drew. As he was ſtepping into bed, 
the vine he had drank began to rum- 
ble in his ſtomach; for it had been 


phviically prep: red for that purpoſe: 
he there fore atked one of the ſervants 
for a 1 80 lary convenience, and was 
ed into a little room adjoining: 

hi. 


direct 


THE 
his buſineſs required haſte. Boldly 


nh Log Se in, a board, which lay pur- 
poluly foole, guve way, and down he 
fell ro the bottom of the privy. As 
ſoon as he had recovered himſelt from 
the fright, (for hurt he received none, 
except from what was tranſacting 
above) he criedout for help; but no- 
body anſwered, though he heard his 
kinſwoman's voice very merry and 
loud: they were too buty in ranſack- 
ing his pockets, where they tound the 
prize they wanted, with bulk un- 
broken. In this didrefs, he diſco- 
vered à wall which communicated 
with the ftreet; this he endeavoured 
to ſcale, but with repeated ſlips mired 
himſelf over head and ears. At laſt, 
however, he ſucceeded, and found 
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himſelf in the middle of the ſtreet. 


By the light of the moon he gueſſed 
at the houſe, and rung ſo loud a peal 


at the door, that a grim fellow open- 


ed a window, and atked what drunk- 
en knavegavethat unmannerly alarm? 
Jam, Sir, favs he, the lady's cou- 
un *—* Sirrah,' fays he, © you are 
t an impudent liar! I know no ſuch 
* perſon. Be gone in time, or you 
© will too late repent this ſaucy af- 
© front.” The approach ot the watch 
at this inſtant forced De Jardin to 


break off. the dialogue, and ſecure 


himſelf. As he was looking for a 

place of ſhelter, he ſpied an open 
bulk, where, in the day-time, a cob- 
ler and an herbwoman kept their hop; 
into which he crept as far as he could, 
to conceal himſelf till the watch was 
gone by. Three fellows, who that 
night deſigned to rob the tomb of a 
cardinal who had lately been buried 
in the great church, having hid their 
tools in this bulk, now came for them. 
De Jardin, hearing men talk, lay 
cloſe; but one of them groping for 
the implements, and often complain- 
ing of a horrible ſmell, at laſt catched 
De Jardin by the leg. The ſurprize 

was equal on both hides; however, the 

fellow had the courage to pull him 
out, and examine what fort of 2 crea- 
ture lay concealed there. De Jar- 
din's ſhirt was ſo offenſive, that they 
forced him to ſtrip; for, con bdering 
chen 


he N be of uſe to them in 
Yau, I. 
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© he had a very rick ring; 
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preſent deſign, and had poſſibl, over- 
heard ſome of their diſcourſe, they 
compelled him to go along with them. 
Notwithſtanding he was now as naked 
as he was born, yet the filth was thick 
cruſted upon his ſkin, and the ſmell 
ſo noiſome, they could not endure it. 
For this one of them thought of a 
proper remedy: hard by there was a 
ceep well, with a long chain and a 
bucket at the end of 1t; hither they 
brought De Jardin, put him into the 
bucket, let him down into the well, 
and told him that, as ſoon as he had 
waſhed himſelf clean, he mutt thake 
the chain, and they would draw him 
up. Whilſt they ſtayed for De Jar- 
din, the watch came, it being very 
hot, to refreſh themſelves with water, 
the only beverage that could be had at 
that hour. His companions were 
now forced to run and hide; and the 
watch laid down their cloaks and 
halberts, and drew up the bucket. De 
Jardin with a fudden ſpring leaped 


aſhore, which ſtruck ſucha panick up- 


on them, that they fled, leaving the 


pillage of the field, their cloaks and 


halberts, to De Jardin and his com- 
rades. Having now joined company 
again, they went directly to the car- 
dinal's tomb, and raiſed up the heavy 
marble: but a diſpute aroſe who ſhould 
go in. De Jardin would not. No,“ 
ſays one of them; © wont you? but. 

vou ſhall: w hat did we bring vou 
here for elſe?? T hey ſoon forced 
De jardin to deſcend; and he reached 
them out the mitre and croſter, and 
pulled off the cardinal's gold fringe 
gloves, which were richly embroider- 
ed. He had heard them mention a 
diamond-ring of great value; and this 


he ſlipt off, and put upon his own 


finger, to ſecure ſomething in caſe 
of the worſt. They ſtill bid hun ook 
for the ring: he told them he could 
find none; and they mutt come in, 
if they either fuſpected his honour or 
honeſty, and look tor it themtelves. 
Jam ſure,” ſaid one, it was {11d 
feel upon 
the other hand.“ As they were thus 
arguing the cate, they heard a ſud- 
den noiſe in the church; which they 
ſuſpeRed might be tome of the offi- 
H cers: 
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cers: this frightened them ſo, that 
away they ran, and let the flone fall 
down, leaving poor De Jardin en- 
tombed with the dead cardinal. 'This 
was a misfortune a thouſind times 
worſe than any that had yet befallen 
him: it was impoſſible for him to raiſe 
up the ſtone, and if he made a noiſe to 
diſcoverhimſelf, he would certainly be 
executed for ſacrilege and robbing the 
dead; and to lie there and ſtarve, or be 
poiſoned with the ſtenchof thecorrupt- 


ing body, was ſtill more dreadful. It 


happened that the noiſe which fright- 
ened his companions proceeded from 
ſome perſons then breaking into the 
church upon the ſame deſign: when 
they came to the tomb, they raiſed up 
the marble, ſtrongly under-proppedit, 
and began, like the others, to diſpute 
who ſhould deſcend. * What,“ ſays 
one of them, a bold fellow, © are you 
© afraid the dead cardinal ſhould bite 
© you? Let me come! 


As he was letting himſelf down, 
De Jardin catched faſt hold of his 
legs; the fellow, frightened out of his 
wits, cried out, Help! help! the car- 
© dinal has catched me by the legs!“ 
and, ftruggling, gotout, and followed 
his companion»; who, every ſtep they 
made, expected the cardinal would 
ſeize them. This gave De Jardin an 
opportunity of eſcaping. He imme- 
diately quitted the church by the ſame 
way as he had entered it; and, cloath- 
ed with one of the watchmen's cloaks, 
walked about till morning. When 
it was light, he enquired out his inn; 
where he borrowed ſome cloaths, and 
gave a terrible detail of his misfor- 
tunes—but not a word of the ring. 
That evening he left Naples, and ſet 
forward for France, without purchaſ- 
ing a ſingle horſe; and, though he had 
loſt his money and cloaths, he was in 
poſſeſſion of a ring, the value of which 
at leaſt balanced the account. 
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e 
THE SEDITIOUS MAN 


FP 2 Civil mutineer; and, as all mu- 
tinies for the molt part are for 
pay, if it were not for that he would 
never trouble himſelf with it, His 
buſineſs is to kindle and blow up dif- 
contents againſt the government, that, 
when they are inflamed, he may have 
the fairer opportunity to rob and 
plunder, while thoſe that are con- 
cerned are employed in quenching 
it. He endeavours to raiſe tumults, 
and, if he ean, civil war; a remed 

which no man that means well to his 


country can endure to think on, 
though the diſeaſe were never ſo deſ- 


perate. He 1s a ftate-mountebank, 


whoſe buſineſs is to perſuade the peo- 


ple that they are not well in health, 
chat he may get their money to make 
them worſe, If he be a preacher, he 
has the advantage of all others of his 
tribe; for he has a way to vent ſedi- 


tion by wholeſale; and as che fouleſt 


purpoſes have moſt need of the faireſt 
pretences, ſo when ſedition is maſked 
under the veil of piety, religion, 
conſcience, and holy duty, it pro- 
pagates wonderfully among the rab- 
ble, and he vents more in an hour 
from the pulpit, than others by news 
and politics can do in a week. Next to 
him, writers and libellers are moſt per- 
nicious; for though the contagion they 


diſperſe ſpreads flower, and with leſs 


force thanpreaching, yetitlaſtslonger; 
and, in time, extends to more, and wich 
leſs danger to the author, who is not 
eaſily diſcovered, if he uſe any care 
to conceal himſelf. And therefore, as 
we ſee ſtinging flies vex and provoke 


cattle moſt immediately before ſtorms, 


ſo multitudes of thoſe kinds of ver- 
min do always appear to ſtir up the 
people, before the beginning of all 
troubleſome times; and nobody knows 
who they are, or from whence they 
came, but only that they were printed 
the preſent year, that they may not 
loſe the advantage of being known to 

be 
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be new. Some do it only out of hu- 
mour and envy, or defire to ſee thoſe 
that are above them pulled down, 


and others raiſed in their places; as 
if they held it a kind of freedom to 
change their governors, though they 
continue in the ſame condition them- 
ſelves {till, only they are a little bet- 
ter pleaſed with it, in obſerving the 
dangers greatneſs is expoſed to. He 
delizhts in nothing ſo much as civil 
commotions; and, like a porpoiſe, al- 
ways plays before a ſtorm. Paper and 
tinder are both made of the ſame ma- 
terial rags; but he converts them both 
into the ſame again, and makes his 
paper tinder. 


V. 
A LEADER OF A FACTION 


E T's the pſalm, and all his party 

ſing after him. He is like a figure 
in arithmetic, the more cyphers he 
ſtands before, 
amounts to. He is a great haranguer, 
talks himfelf into authority, and, 
like a parrot, climbs with his beak. 


He appears brave in the head of his 


party, but braver in his own; for 
vain-glory leads him, as he does 
them, and both many times out of 
the king's Gy over hedges and 
ditches, to find out bye-ways and 
ſhorter cuts, which generally prove 
the fartheſt about, but never the near- 
eſt home again. He is ſo paſſionate 
a lover of the Liberty of the People, 
that his fondneſs turns to e wg 
He interprets every trifle in the worſt 


ſenſe to the prejudice of her honeſty; 
and is fo full of caprices and ſcruples, 


that, if he had his will, he would 
have her ſhut up, and never ſuffered 
to go abroad again, if not made away, 
for her incontinence. 
_ ticks are ſpeculative, and for the moſt 

part impracticable; full of curious 
niceties, that tend only to prevent fu- 


ture imaginary inconveniences with 


greater real and preſent. He is very 
ſuperſtitious of having the formali- 
ties and punctilios of law held ſacred, 
that, while they are performing, 
thoſe that would deftroy the very be- 


the more his value 


All his poli- 
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ing of it, may have time to do their 
buſineſs, or eſcape. He bends all his 
forces againſt thoſe that are above 
him; and, like a freeborn Engliſh 
maſtiff, plays always at the head. He 
gathers his party as fanaticks do a 


church, and admits all his admirers, 


how weak and flight ſoever; for he be- 
lie ves ĩt is argument of wiſdom enough 
in them to admire, or, as he has it, 
to underſtand him. When he has 


led his faction into any inconveni- 


ence, they all run into his mouth, as 
young ſnakes do into the old ones, 
and he defends them with his oratory 
as well as he is able; for all his con- 
fidence depends upon his tongue more 
than his brain or heart, and if that 
fail, the others ſurrender immediately; 
for though David ſays it is a two- 
edged ſword, a wooden dagger is a 
better weapon to fight with. His 


judgment is like a nice balance, that 


will turn with the twentieth part of a 


grain; but a little uſing renders it 


falſe, and it is not ſo good for uſe 
as one that will not ſtir without a 
greater weight. 


vi. 
A RABBLE e 
JS a congregation or aſſembly of the 
ſtates general, ſent from their ſeve- 
ral and reſpective ſhops, ſtalls, and 


garrets. They are full of contro- 
verſy, and every one of a ſeveral 


judgment concerning the buſineſs un- 


der preſent conſideration, whether it 
be mountebank, ſhow, hanging, or 
ballad-ſinger. They meet like De- 
mocritus's atoms in vacuo; and, bv a 
fortuitous juſtling together, produce 
the greateſt and moſt ſavage beaſt in 
the whole world: for, though the 
members of it may have ſomething 
of human nature while they are 
aſunder, when they are put together 


they have none at all; as a multitude 


of ſeveral ſounds make one great noiſe 
unlike all the reſt, in which no one 
particular is diſtinguiſhed. They are 
a great dunghill, where all ſorts of 
dirty and naſty humours meet, ſtink, 
and ferment; for all the parts are in 

22 a per- 
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a perpetual tumult. It is no wonder 
they make ſtrange churches, for they 
take naturally to any impoſture, and 
have a great antipathy to truth and 
order, as being contrary to their or1- 
ginal confuſion. They are a herd of 
ſwine poſſeſſed with a dry devil, that 
run after hanging inſtead of drown- 
ing. Once a month they go on pil- 

rimage to the gallows, to viſit the 
B of their anceſtors, as the 
Turks do once a week. When they 
come there, they ſing pſalms, quarrel, 
and return full of ſatisfaction and 
narrative. When they break looſe, 
they are like a public ruin, in which 
the higheſt parts he undermoſt, and 
make the nobleſt fabricks heaps of 
rubbiſh. They are like the ſea, that 
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is ſtirred into a tumult with every blaſt 
of wind that blows upon it, till it 
become a watery Appenine, and heap 
mountain-billows upon one another, 
as once the giants did in the war 
with Heaven. Acrowd 1s their proper 
element, in which they make their 
way with their ſhoulders, as pigs 
creep through hedges. Nothing in 
the world delights them ſo much as 


the ruin of great perſons, or any cala-. 


mity in which they have no ſhare, 
though they get nothing by it. They 
love nothing but themſelves in the 
likeneſs of one another; and, hke 
ſheep, run all that way the firſt goes, 
eſpecially if it be againſt their gover- 
nors, whom they have a natural dil- 
attection to. | 


JOURNAL 


OF THE LIFE OF THE HONOURABLE J. W, ESQ. BEGINNING MON 
| DAY, JANUARY II. 


TONDAY. Went to bed this 


morning at four o'clock, much 
chagrined with the head-ache,and the 
loſs of eighty guineas at quadrille; 
Lady Anne is a {harper; play no more 
with her; irregular dreams; thought 
that Italked with my wig-block about 
the improvement of tupees; wakened 
at eleven; head-ache ſtill; waſhed my 
mouth, and drank two diſhes of cho- 
colate in bed; ſlumbered till twelve; 
roſe, and hurried on my cloaths by 
four; no company at White's; went to 
the Park; dined with my lord; Jack 
Dimple paints; my lord talked poli- 
ticks; his chaplain is a queer Put; re- 
ſolved to go ſoon to bed; went to the 
play-houſe; pit and boxes very thin; 
Henderſon plays Richard admirably; 
went to St. James's after the play; took 
a Chair home; the chairman drunk; 
whiitled a new air uſed at Ranelagh 
while Tom undrefied me; my com- 
plexion not recovered from the ſum- 
mer tan; Mem. to ſend for a beautifyin 
chymical waſh- ball; tumbled in bed 
till one o'clock; I believe I am in love 
with Lady Anne; ſlept, and dreamed 
of Lady Anne, and my taylor. 


Tueſday. Wakened at nine; me- 
ditated on Lady Anne; repeated, out 
of Rowe 


Women, like ſummer ſſcies, awhile are clouded, 


Burſt into thunder, and impetuous rains; 
But ſoon the ſun of beauty dawns abroad, 
And all the briglit horizon is ſerene!“ 


Iwill wait on her to the play on Tueſ- 
day; read two pages of Cleopatra in 


French; did not attend toa ſyllable of 
what I read; roſe, breakfaſted alone; 


Hyſon tea.the beſt for the morning; 
drank a ſmall glaſs of Finoulet, 
with Sal Volarile, to raiſe my ſpirits; 


ſent to Deard's for a new-faſhioned 


nail-parer; talked to my taylor half 


an hour; gave him ſome hints for im- 
proving the ſleeve and pocket; dreſſed 
and went to White's by one; dined at 
the Caſtle; Captain Smart has a good 
turn for dreſs; drank a bottle after 
dinner to myſelf; Mem. Dr. Cloſe- 
ſtool tells me claret is bad for the 


g complexion; toyed away the evening 


with pretty Betty Flirt; drank two 
diſhes of Bohea; promiſed to ſend her 
an Elzivir gilt prayer-book, an ivory 
ſyringe, and ſomt other things of the 

ſame 
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ſame nature; reſolved to think no 
more ot Lady Anne; fauntered to 


court, bowed to Lady Anne; ſhe ſm2l- - 


ed, and ſhook her fan at me; more in 
love with her than ever; never gonear 
that creature Flirt; handed her to her 
chair; ſhe will admit me to attend acr 
to the play; a mott lovely woman; 
went home very well pleated ; played 
half an hour on the German-tlate; {up- 
ped upon a tart; gave Tom half a 
crown for ſaving a lmart thing; went 
to bed in a harmony of ſpirits about 
eleven; ſlept very well, do not re- 
member my dreams. 

Wedneiday. Got upin my banyan 
and flippers as toon as I awoke; writ 
two letters to myſelt, ſigned Sylvia and 
Cleomira; dreited, ſhewed them at 
the coſfee-houſe, but ſwore they were 
not to me; went to my lord's atter 
Cinner; wall :ed with Lady Anne in 
the drawing— room; hum ned her fa- 
VOUrlce minuet in Coriolams: danced 


before the glaſs; ſent for by my lord; 


drew out my handkerchie f in anurrv, 
and dropped the letters which were 
folded in it; laughed the moſt of the 
evening at the parſon; Lady Anne 
talked at ſupper of falſhood and in- 
conſtancy ; never looked more charm- 
ing; went home; began a ſong on her 
eyes; Tom is grown very arch; went 
to bed and fell faſt aileep. 

Thuriday. Stayed all day at home 
to conſider what tuit | ſhould wear; 
about three came to a reſolution, that 
black velvet, my white paduaſoy 


waiſtcoat laced and fringed with gold, 


white! tockings with gold clocks, and 
a bag-wig, became me bet; Tom did 
not froſt my wig thick enough; drefied 
again; pleaſed me, gave bim a laced 
ſuit, and a crown; my complexion 
very vermille; waitedon Lady Anne; 
fat in the box next tae king's, bowed 
to fifty ladies whom I did not know; 
ſupped with Lady Anne; gave her 
fix tickets for the opera; dro pped ſome 
hints to my lord about her jointure; 
laughed heartily; ſtrayed to the Roſe 
at nine; ſat till five; carried home, 
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ſick and ſlee py; the watch diſturbed 
me. 

Friday. Got up at four in the 
evering; read Waller's Myra, and 
tinijica the ſong upon Lady Anne's 
eyes with what L had_coliected from 
him; peevich and fplencuc; kicked 
Jom out of the room; would be at- 
tended by nobody but my running- 
tootman; ſent tor my laceman, looked 
over the neweſt faſhions, p . upon 
a parcel of Point d'Eipagne for a ſuit 
of biue velvet; looked over all m 
tovs of value, ee e out of them 

a ſet of jewels for Lady Anne; came 
into tolerable good humour: Tom 
again in favour; told me of an honeſt 
houſe-keeper in diitreſs, felt ſome 
compafſion, ſent him three guineas 
by Lom; never found ſo much plea- 
ſure in giving money away as then; 
having got a little cold, drank lack 
W hev, went to bed, ſlept found, 

Saturday. Att * day in bed; Tom 


read Hamlet to me; | think I will 


8 time or other read over the Bi- 
Jack! Dimple fat with me three 
paints, and his 
brilliant ring is talſo; wound up my 
repeater;ear alia chicken, drank one 
glaſs of warm Mountain, flopt ound 
till 
Sunday morning at nine 0 clock: 
ſat up in bed, w rit a billet to Lady 
Anne; reſolved to reform my life; in 
the evening ſent for Betty Flirt; dined, 
drank tea, toy ed, ſupped, went to bed 
together; ſent her away on Monday 
morning; rejolved again to reform. 


We ſhall make little comment on 
what the above gentleman has writ- 
ten. The hiſtory of his whole life 
might, with far more eaſe than the 
Iliad, be comprized in a nut-ſhell; 
and yet, frivolous as his actions are, 
we fear there are many of his in- 
fipid fect who have not, like him, 
the merit of atoning for their waſte 


of time by one good. action in a 
week. E. 


THE 
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Have no doubt but moit people 

who read my title, and thence 
deduce my qualities, will be ſur- 
prized to ſee a perſon like me appear- 
ing in print; for it is ſo notorious, 
that great talkers are little doers, 
that 1t has become proverbial: but 
I ſhall reply to this proverb with a 
proverb—* I here 1 is no rule without 
* an exception.” 

Nor will the reader wonder that I 
ſhould happen to be an exception, 
when he ſhall have heard a tew par- 
ticularsconcerning my parentage, the 
education I received, and the adven- 
tures into which chance has thrown 
me, fince I firſt launched my hight- 
timbered ſkiff into this tempeſtuous 
world. I was begot by an Italian 
author, who wrote and tranſlated for 


the opera-houſe, upon the body of a 


lady's maid, who had been educated 
in a French convent; ſo that, though 
I inherited prattling,idleneſs,and im- 
pertinence, from my mother, the va- 
nity of withing to be a good author, 
and the neceſſity of being either a 
good or a bad one, was hereditary 
from my father: nor am I at all fcru- 
pulous about informing the world, 
that my parents. bequeathed me a 
large quantity of that negative kind 
of portion, called Poverty. 

As 1t 1s evident from the above 
etch, that I make no ceremony of 
treating myſelf with great freedom, 
it will not be wondered at, if I make 


ſtill more free with the defects of 


others, agreeable to the ſaying, which, 
though a vulgar, is a very true one 


Of all my mother's children, I like 


* myſelf the beit.“ Perhaps there is 
nothing will better diſplay my cha- 
racer than the quotations TI have al- 
ready made; for though, when I am 
reading the lucubrations of my bre- 
thren of Pieria, no perſon is more 
nice, or apt to find fault; and though 
I am conſcious that ſuch quotations 


will immediately lower my character 


than myſelf; 


in the opinion of thoſe who, when 
they read, are as Nice as myſelf, but 
when they write are likewiſe as flo- 
venly; yet I cannot reſiſt the impe- 
tus that drives me on, whether ſpeak- 
ing or writing, to deliver what comes 
uppermoſt. Hence a ſafe conclufion 
may be drawn; which 1s, that who- 
ever reads what I write, is in more 
danger of being peſtered with the 
pert than the profound: and this, I 
affirm, is a greater advantage than molt 
people are aware of. 

I ſhall not enlarge upon my own 


character in this place, but let it open 


upon the reader as occaſion ſhall 
offer: this much only I will ſay of 
myſelf; which is, that I am well per- 
ſuaded I am no fool; and I declare, 
before God and the world, I do moit 
potently believe I mall die in that 
opinion. 

Neither ſhall I lay down any pre- 
ciſe plan for the progreſs of this pre- 
ſent work, becauſe that would tub- 
zect me to method and regularity, to 
which no man is a greater enemy 
that is to ſay, in my 
own perſon; for 1 hate and deſpiſe, 
moſt cordialiy, a want of method in 
others. Ionly ſhall obſerve thus much 
concerning my future intentions, that 
I, like all other writers, mean to be 
very entertaining; and that, as my 
knowledge does not extend far be- 
yond the Bills of Mortality, I ſhall. 
of neceſſity be confined to talk chiefly 
of things which exiſt in, or appertain 
to, this great city; and ſo to become, 
what my title expreſſes, a Town- 
Talker. | 

before hinted at the adventures in 
which I have been engaged, and thefe 
have been more diverged d than might 
be expected from the reſources which 
poverty can afford to curioſity or dif- 
ſi pation. Many of my readers who 


have been, what is called, upon the 
town, muſt have odferved various 
faces which they have met in all forts 

of 
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of ſocieties and places. Went they 
to the Opera? they were there. To the 
Pantheon? they were there. To 
the Puppet-thew? they were there. 
o the Gallows? they were there. So 
that, without ever being of theſe peo- 
ple's acquaintance, or ever ſpeaking 
to them, their phyſiognomies were be- 
come more familiar to their recollec- 
tion than thoſe of their moſt intimate 
friends; and they ſeemed to haunt 
them more aſſid uouſly than even their 
wives or creditors, or any other diſ- 
agreeable perſons whatſoever. Theſe 
omnipreſent people are likewiſe equal- 
ly remarkable for the extent of their 


acquaintance: they ſpeak to every- 


body, know every-body; and will, 
upon the ſlighteſt invitation, very 
obligingly give you the hiſtory of 
every-body; vet aſk any-body who 
they themſelves are, and nobody 
knows. There is a proverb (I am 
much addicted to proverbs) which 
ſays, More people know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows: but the 
perſons above deſcribed totally re- 


verſe this ancient adage; for they may 


very juſtly ſay, Tom Fool knows 
© more people than know Tom Fool.” 
I have no repugnance to inform my 


readers, that I am one of the honour- 


able fraternity here ſpoken of, and 
am therefore well qualified for the 
office I have undertaken. _ 

There is one thing, however, which 
I think proper to notice here, leſt 
what I have ſaid ſhould induce a con- 
trary ſuppoſition; which is, I never 
deal in private ſcandal, or perſonal 
fatire; and really, to ſpeak honeſtly, 
for I would not be too vain, I hardly 
know whether to Attribute this to 
pride or fear: however, as I am at 
all times inclined to think as well of 
myſelf as poſſible, I am willing to 
hope the former. 

It appears, then, gentle readers, 
that I /er:ouffy do intend humeorou/ly to 
deſcribe places, perſons, and things, 
in and about this town: but fo have 
many befor2 me intended, who yet 
have failed, notwithſtanding that one 
might umagine the pavement of Lon- 
don, Rony as it is, would afford a 
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plentiful harveſt to a literary reaper. 
| have really a great natural propen- 
ſity to be honeſt, and ſpeak the truth. 
Well, then, I own I have obſerved 
myſelf very often to be the loudeſt 


laugber at my own jokes; nay, I have 


ſometimes laughed very heartily when 
every other perſon has looked as grave 
as a barber's block in a judge's wig. 
I remember an anecdote of one of 
my progenitors by the father's fide, 
an Italian poet, which I think ap- 
plicable to the preſent occafion. 'This 
witty and ingenious perſon preſented 
ſome verſes he had written to the 
pope, who had not read far before he 
diſcovered a defective line that was 
too Hort by a ſyllable; on which my 
anceſtor, with a ſubmiſſive and inſi- 
nuating air, obſerved, that if his ho- 
lineſs would but indulge him ſo far 
as to read on, he had no doubt but he 
would very ſoon come to a line that was 
a ſyllable too long; and he had hopes 
his holineſs would that way balance 
the account. It is this kind of an 
account which, I hope, my reader 


will keep wich me; and then if I 


ſhould happen to be too deep, or too 
dull, at ſome moments, I alſo make 
not the leaſt doubt of being too * 
and too pert at others. 

Many authors, at the beginning 
of their works, pretend that it is for 
the reader's ſake they take ſo much 
pains to be witty and learned; but 1 
declare it was no ſuch confideration 
which induced me to take up the pen. 
If I be laboriouſly facetious, as I have 
no doubt I ſhall be, it will be purely 
for my own ſake: but I ſhould not be 
ſo very frank as to make this decla- 
ration if I thought any perſon would 
believe me were I to athrm the con- 
trary; and I do it now to give the 
reader an opinion of my 8 1 
have read, in poetry and novels, of 
ladies who were cloathed in ſmiles, 
and whoſe cheeks were decked with 
dimples: I hope to verify theſe me- 
taphors; to cloath myſelf with the 
laughter of my readers, and to eat 
their dimples. But may be miſtaken 
in the inftrument I am going to han- 


dle; I have taken up the fiddle, or 


rather 
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rather the kit, and, perhaps, I ought 
to have bought a hurdy-gurdy. I am 
determined, however, not to itand up- 
en punctilios; I will play a ripiano if 
T am not allowed to lead; nay, it any 
perſon will pay me for clattering the 
falt-box, I will engage they ſhall not 
want mufic. 

My fimile has brought a ſhort ſtory 
to my mind, with which I ſhall cloſe 
this my firſt appearance in print as 
2 Town- Talker. 

A certain Savoyard came to London 
to ſeek his fortune; where, on his ar- 
rival, finding he muſt either be a ſhoe- 
black or a grinder of muſic, honour- 
ably choſe the latter. Accordingly, he 
firſt hired, and after bought, a barrel- 
organ, with which he diverted the la- 
dies of the long cloak and ſhort petti- 
coat, and other perſons who had a taſte 
for mulic, miny years. The time at 
length came in which he found himſelf 
unable totrayerſe the ſtreets all day with 


his pack at hi back, which diſtreſſed 


him very much. Being, however, a 


man of greater capacity than common, 
for a Savoyard, he bethoughthimſelf of 
a ftratagem, whereby he might, with 
much leſs grinding, obtain an equally 
com for table ſubſiſtence; which was this: 
inſtead of kecping a great variety of 
tunes, to the number of eight, as for- 
merly, in his muſic-box, he ſpoiled the 
pipes of all but one, and this he took 
care ſhould be the worſt he had. And 
that this might thoroughly produce the 
effect he intended, he put every note, 
both baſs and treble, out of tune. He 
then choſe (for experience had made 
him well acquainted with the town) a 
ſufficient number of ſtations, each un- 
der the window either of ſome ſtudions 


perſon, ſome delicate-ear'd Amateur, 
or ſome old pecviſh Valetudinarian, 


where he ſat himſelf down, with im- 
moveable tranquillity, to play; which 
ſtation he held till a preſent was ſent 
him to take himſelf away. By this 
means, as he only viſited each cuſtomer 
periodically, they ſoon became ac- 
quainted with their man; and the mo- 
ment they heard his diſcordant pipes 
begin to torture the air, they, with all 
expedition, ſent him their contribu- 
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tion, and he quietly walked about his 
butinels. 

The application of this tale is to my- 
ſelf at preſent; it has been, and may 
be, applicable to many others: that 
is, I mean to inſinuate to thoſe whom 
it may concern, that if I find myſelf 
too weak, or too lazy, to play for the 
di verſion of the town, I will put my 
inſtrument as much out of tune as poſ- 


ſible, and grind a political dirge; and 


then I may be certain, if I place my- 
ſelf under proper windows, I thall be 
paid to be ſilent. | | 

I intended to have written no more; 
but I have juſt heard a ſhort ſtory, 
which I cannot forbear adding. 


A portly well-dreſſed man, lately 


walking along the Strand, ſuddenly 
dropped down in an apoplectic fit; and 
though no leſs a man than Sir — 
E— was coming by at the time, and 
was willing to give every aſſiſtance the 
Materia Medica could afford, it was all 
in vain; the body was dead beyond 


the reach of any phyſician, except the 


laſt trumpet. A corpſe in the Strand 
unowned, ſoon drew a crowd; amon 

them came a well-drefled good look- 
ing young gentleman, who was curi- 


ous to fee the dead man. He had no 


ſooner made his way through the mob, 
lo as to get a full view of the corple, 
than he was ſtruck with amazement; 


he remained fixed, his countenance. 


changed, and the tears began to flow 
down his cheeks. As ſoon as he could 
recover himſelf fo far as to gain utter- 
ance, he exclaimed—* Oh, God! my 
poor uncle! Is he gone! Is he!— 
Well,” ſaid he, with a deep ſigh, ſo 
periſh my hopes! I am happy, how- 
ever, that I luckily paſſed at this aw- 
ful moment, to reſcue his poor re- 
mains, and ſee them decently inter- 
red.“ Accordingly, the ſorrow ful 
youth called a coach; and the chari- 
table mob, who pitied the diſconſolate 
nephew, aſſiſted to put the corpſe in the 
coach; where the pious young man 
ſoon ſtripped the body, and deſiring to 


r 


be ſet down at a famous ſurgeon's, very 
conſcientiouſly ſold his pretended uncle 
for two guineas. | | 


E. 
A DIA- 


| 
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A DIALOGUE ON THE NATURE OF AIR BALLOONS. 


S moſt of our readers muſt have 
heard a great deal, ordinary and 
extraordinary, about Air-Balloons, it 
may not be amiſs to inſert the follow- 
ing ſhort dialogue, which will ſatisfy 
every one reſ * the conſtruction of 
them. 

Q. What is an Air- Balloon? 

A. A hollow globe, made of thin 
ſilk, well varniſhed, and filled with in- 
flammable air; which air, being ten 
times lighter chan common air, diſpoſes 
it to riſe in common air, as a cork does 
in water. 

What is inſlammable air? 

A. What ſome philoſophers call 


phlogiſton. 
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HAT a tradeſman has no bu- 
ſineſs with humour, unleſs, per- 
haps, in the way of his dealing, or 
with writing, unleſs in his ſhop-book, 
is a truth which I believe nobody will 
diſpute with me. 1 am ſo unfortunate, 
however, as to have a nephew, who, 
not contented with being a grocer, 15 
in danger of abſolute ruin by his am- 
bition of being a Wit; and having for- 
ſaken his counter for Comus's Court, 
and dignified himſelf with the appel- 
lation of a Choice Spirit, is upon the 
point of becoming a bankrupt. In- 
ſtead of diſtributing his ſhop- bills as he 
ought, he waſtes a dozen in a morning, 
by ſcribbling ſhreds of his nonſenſe up- 
on the back of them; and, a few days 
ſince, affronted an alderman, his beſt 
cuſtomer, by N a pound of 
prunes wrapt up in a ballad he had juſt 
written, called, T he Citizen outavitted, 
or a Bob for the Manſiou- Houſe. | 
He is, likewiſe, a regular frequenter 
of the play-houſes; and, bein 5 ac- 
quainted with every underling of each 
theatre, is at an annual expence of ten 
22 in tickets for their reſpective 
enefits. They generally adjourn to- 
gether from the play to the tavern; 
and . is D a watchman, with- 
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writ 0 


Q. How 1s this phlogiſton prepared 
and mtroduced into the Balloon? 

A. By putting ſome nails, or other 
iron, into a narrow-mouthed veſſel, 
and pouring upon it a quantity of o 
of vitriol and common water, which 
will excite an efferveſcence; and, as 
the infammable air riſes, like ſmoke, 


in a plentiful ſtream, it muſt be con- 


veyed by a pipe into the Balloon, 
which is ſoon perceived to have a dil- 

ſation to aſcend. 

Q. How high will it go! E 

A. Till it riſes into an atmoſphere 
as light as itſelf, and there (without 
ſome foreign aid) it will remain till it 
burſts or falls. 


A CHOICE SPIRIT. 


in a mile of Covent Garden, but has 
had his head, or his lantern, broke by 
one or other of the 1 ons frater- 
nity. 
1 turned into his hop this morning, 


and had no ſooner ſet my foot upon the 


threſhold, than he leaped over the coun- 
ter, threw himſelf into an attitude, as 
he calls it, and aſked me, in the words 
of ſome play that I remember to have 
ſeen formerly, whether I was a pi 
health, or a goblin damn'd? 
| told him he was an undutiful young 
dog for daring to accoſt his uncle ia 


that irreverent manner; and bade him 


ſpeak like a Chriffian, and a reaſon- 
able perſon. Inſtead of being ſenſible 
of my rebuke, he took off his wig, and 


having very deliberately given it two 


or three twirls upon his fiſt, and pitch- 
ed it upon his head again, ſaid, I was 
a dry old tellow, and thould certainly 
afford them much entertainment at the 
club, to which he had tne impudence 
to invite me: at the ſame time he thruſt 
a card into my hand, containing a bill 
of fare for the evening's entertainment; 
and, as a farther inducement, aſſured 
me that Mr. Twiſter himſelf would be 
in the chair; that he was a great crea- 
ture, ans ſo prodigiouſly droll, that 

though 
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though he had heard him üng the ſame 
ſongs, and repeat the ſame ſtories, a 
thouſand times, he could ſtill attend to 
him with as much pleaſure as at firſt. 
] cat my eye over the hit, and can 
rccallect the following items, 


-” a 8 y > 
« To all true lowers of un ard focularity. 


Mr. Twiſter will this evening take 


© off a cat worried by two bull dogs; 
« ditto, making love in a gutter; the 
* knife-grinder and his wheel; High- 
Dutch ſquabble; and a hog in a 
* ſlaughter-houſe.” 

I affured him, that ſo far from hav- 
ing any reliſh for theſe deteſtable noiſes, 
the more they reſembled the originals, 
the leſs I ſhould like them; and, if I 
could ever be fool enough to go, ſhould 
at leaſt be wiſe enough to ſtop my ears 
till I came out again. 

Having lamented my deplorable want 
of taſte, by the elevation of his eye- 
brows, and a figniticant ſhrug of his 
ſhoulders, he thruſt his fore-finger a- 
gainſt the inſide of his cheek, and 
plucking it out of his mouth with a 
jerk, made a noiſe that very much re- 

ſembled the drawing of a cork. I found 
that by this fignal he meant to aſs me 
if I choſe a whet ? 
by a ſulky kind of nod, and walked into 
the back-room,as much aſhamed of-my 
nephew as he ought to have been of 
himſelf. While ke was gone to fetch 
a pint of Mountain from the other fide 
of the ſtreet, I had an opportunity to 


A 


minute down a few of the articles of 


which the litter of his apartment con- 
ſiſted; and have ſelected theſe, as the 
moſt material, from among them. 
On one cf the ſconces by the chim- 
ney, a {mart grizzle bob-wig, well 


oiled and powdered, feather topt, 


and bag-tronted. 
On the oppoſite ſconce, a ſcratch. 
On ihe window-ſeat,a Nankin waiſt- 
coat, bound with ſilver-twiſt, with- 
out ſk:1i5 or pockets, ſtained with 
red wine, and pretty much ſhrunk. 
Item, A pair of buck-ſkin breeches, 
in one pocket a cat-call, in the 
other the mouth of a quart-bottle, 
chipt and ground into a ſmooth 
ring,very fit to be uſed asa ſpying- 
_ laſ:by thoſe whe never want one. 


I gave my conſent 
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Jtem, A red pluſh frock lapelled with 
ditto, one pocket ſtuſted with 
orange-peel, and the other with 
ſquue bits of white paper ready 
cut and dried for a ſhower. 

In che coiner, a walking-ftaff, not 

portabſe. 

Ie, A (mall ſwitch. 

On the head of the bureau, a letter- 
cafe, containing a play-bill, and a 

quack bill; a copy of verſes, being 
an evcomium upon Mr. Twitter; 
another of four lines, which he 
calls a diſtich; and a third, very 
much blotted and ſcratched, and 
yet not finiſhed, entitled, An Ex- 
PEMPIVE E75 ig Fam. 

Having taken this inventory of his 
goods and furniture, I fat down before 
the fire, to deviſe, if poſſible, ſome ex- 
pedient to reclaim him; wheu, on a ſud- 
den, a ſound like the bray ing of an aſs, 
at my elbow, alarmed me to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I ſtarted from my feat in an 
inſtant, and, to my further aſtoniſhment, 
beheld my nephew almoſt black in the 
tace, covering his ear with the hojlow 
of his hand, and exerting the whole 
force of his lungs in imitating that re- 
ſpectable anima]: I was fo exaſperated 
at this freſh inſtance of his folly, that I 
told him haſtily, he might drink his 
wine alone, and that] would never ſee his 
face again, till he ſhould think proper 
to appear in a character more worthy of 
himſelf and his family. He followed 
me to the door without making any re- 
ply; and having advanced into the mid- 
dle of the ſtreet, fell to clapping his 
ſides, and crowing like a cock, with the 
utmoſt vehemence, and continued his 
triumphant ejaculations till I was fairly 
out of hearing. 

Having reached my lodgings, I im- 


mediately refolved to {end you an ac- 


count of his abſurdities, and ſhall take 
this opportunity to inform him, that as 
he is bleſt with ſuch a variety of uſeful 
talents, and ſo compleatly accompliſhed _ 
as a Chozce Spirit, I ſhall not do him the 
injury to conſider him as a tradeſman, 
or mortify him hereafter by endeavour- 
ing to give him any aſſiſtance in his 
buſineſs, 


TO 


* _ lle 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I was a few days ago croſſing 
Moorkelds, I perceived a large 
crowd of people gathered together, 
making a noiſe to the full as confuſed, 
and generally {peaking to the full as un- 
intelligible, as could poflibly be heard 
at the famous building of the Tower 
of Babel. 
I eam naturally averſe to fock af. 
blies; but, as I was at a loſs to know 
with certainty from what cauſe it ori- 


ginated, curiwfity prompted me to viſit 


the ſcene of action, where I beheld 
one of the moſt ſtubborn battles, be- 
tween a coalheaver and a carman, that 
perhaps ever was ſeen; at the triflin 
expence of a tolerable handkerchief, 
and an old memorandum-bouk of no 
uſe to any one but the r1ght-owner. 
What ſtruck me molt forcibly, how- 
ever, during this conflict, and indeed 
what alone tempted me to trouble you 
with this letter, was the jargon which 


flew about on the occaſion; and in 


which, as the company probably con- 
ſiſted of almoſt every different ſpecies 
of artificers and labourers, I thought 
I could diſcover ſtriking traits of moſt 
of their reſpective profeſſions. 

Tf the reader poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
ſame idea, he may probably peruſe the 
following minutes of ſuch parts of the 
colloquy as I could diſtinguiſh, with a 
latisfaction nearly equal to that which 
i myſelf felt. 


SAILOR, 


D- my eyes, Jack, why don't 


vou get to windward; ſplice me, if I 


wouldn't ſoon knock out his ſtarboard- 
eye. Run in under the guns; get into 
his wake; never mind lee-ſhores ; bat- 
ter his hull; ſhiver his bowie give 
him a broadſide. | 


SOULDIFR. 


| Keep to your poſt, Dick; fire away, 
my lad; flank him to the right; work 


his buf; thruſt home; wheel about; 
rally again. 


BLlacksmiTH. 
Hammer away; nail him; ply briſk- 
ly, my lad; make his anvil ring again; 
blow him up. 


BRICK LAYER. 

Trowel the dog; keep vour line; 
give it him in his upper- -ttories; : 
his ſcaffold. 

SHOEMARER. 

Now, my lad of wax; peg away; tan 
the dog” s hide; curry him well; that's 
my good ſoul; briſtle up to him again, 
Jack; leather kim well; now you have 
him faſt in the ſtocks, 

| Ba RBERs 

Lather away, Dick; ſhave him cloſes 
work him a good two penny-worth; 
oil the dog's wig for him; dreſs him; 
duſt him well; pin him down tight; 


rike 


grind him to powder; that's the barber. 


TATYTLox. 


Stick to his ſkirt; trim his jacket; 
lace him; ſpoil his ſhapes; bring down 
his buckram; don't mind him a louſe; 
ſew him up neatly; aim at his fifth 
button; don't be ſuch a gooſe as to 
give out; have t'other bruſh; let him 
lee you area man; ſend the dog to hell. 

, BAKER. 

Peg his dough; hit him in the bread- 

baſket; give it him in the crumb. 
BUTCHER. 

Have a good heart; come Ben Boo- 
zle over his jaw-bone; give him a 
wearer, knock him down; flea 
the dog alive; cut out his liver; brain 
him; break every bone in his Kin, 

GLAZIiR» 

Darken his day-liguts; that's my 
diamond; make the ſun faine througu 
him; cloſe his peepers, my hearty. 


Theſe are the chief ſpeeches v wich 
occur to me, dut they will provi! 
bring many ſimilar ones to the remc mM - 
brance of mcit readers. h 
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With reſpedd to the event of the bat- 
tle, it 15 only neceſlary to obſerve, that 
after the combatants had beaten each 
other till neither of them was able to 
ſee or ſtand, it was agreed that a final 
deciſion of their diſpute ſhould be de- 
ferred till another opportunity. In the 
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mean time, I found, that the conteſt 
was of a very important nature, being 
intended to decide -no lefs a queſtion, 
than whether a coalheaver or a carmen 
was the moſt reſpeQable profeſſion. 

I am, Gentlemen, your, &c. 


— 


A SERMON OF PARSON HEYBERDINE, 


WHICH HE MADE 
THEY HAD ROBBED HIM, 
IN THE FIELDS THERE, 


AT THE COMMAND OF CFRTAIN THIEVES, 


AFTER 


BESIDE HARTLEY-ROW IN HAMPSHIRE, 
STANDING UPON A HILL 


WHEREON A 


WINDMILL HAD BEEN, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE THIEVES THAT 


KOBBED HIM. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE ORIGINAL M. s. IN THE COTTONIAN LIBRARY.) 


Greatly marvel that any man pre- 

ſume to diſpraiſe thievery, and to 
think the doers thereof to be worthy 
of death, conſidering 1t 1s a thing 
that cometh near unto virtue, being 
uſed by many in all countries, and 
commended and allowed of by God 
himſelf; the which thing becauſe I 
cannot compendiouſly ſhew unto you 
at ſo ſhort a warning, and in to ſharp 
Feather, I ſhall defire you, gentle 
audience of thieves, to take in good 
part thoſe things that at this time 
come into my mind, not miſdoubt- 
ing, but that yuu, of your good 
knowledge, are able to add much 
more unto it than this which I ſhall 
now utter unto you. 

Firſt, Fortiiude and fioutneſs of 
courage, and ale boldnei- of mind, 
1c commended of tome nien to be a 


virtue; which being granted, who is. 


it then will not judge thieves to be 
virtuous, for they be of all men molt 
tout and hardy, and moit without 
tear. For thievery is a thing moſt 
uſual among al! men; for not only 
vou that be hcre pretent, but many 
others in divers places, both men, 
women and children, rich and poor, 


are daily of this faculty, as the hang- 


man at Tyburn can teſtify, and that 
iuis allowed of by Cod himſelf, as it 


is evident in many ſtories in Scripture, 


tor if vou look into the whole courſe 
of the Bible, you ſhall find that thieves 
have bcen beloved of God; for Jacob 
when he cume out of Metopotagua did 


ſteal his uncle Laban's kids, the 
ſame Jacob alſo ſtole his brother 
Efau's bleſſing. And yet God faid, 


© I hawe choſen Facob and refuſed Ejuu!* 


The children of Iſrael, when they 
came out of Egypt, did ſteal the Egyp- 
tians jewels of filver, and jewels of 
gold, as God commanded them fo ta 
do. David, in the days of Abiather 
the high-prieſt, came into the Tem- 
ple, and ſtole the hallowed bread; and 
yet God fatd, David is a man after 
« mine baun heart.” Chriſt himſelf, 
when he was here on earth, did take 
an aſs and a colt that was none of his 
own, and you know that God ſaid of 
him, © This ig my Beloved, in bom I de- 
* {:ght.” Thus you may ſee that God 
delighteth in thieves. But moſt of 
all I marvel that men can deſpiſe yon 
thieves, whereas in all points almoſl 
you be like unto Chriſt himſelf; for 
Chriſt had nodwelling-»lace, no more 
have you; Chriſt went from town to 
town, and ſo do you; Chriſt was 
hated of all men, ſaving of his friends, 
and ſo are you; Chriſt was laid wait 
upon in many places, and ſo are you; 
Chriſt at length was caught, and ſo 
will you be; he was brought before 
the judges, and ſo ſhall you be; he was 


_ accuſed, and fo ſhall you be; he was 


hanged, and ſo ſhall you be; he went 
down into hell, and ſo ſhall you do, 
marry! In this one thing you differ 
from him; for he aroſe again, and 
went into Heaven, and fo ſhall you 
never dwithout God's great mercy; 
which 
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which God grant you! to whom with 
the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory, 
tor ever and ever. Amen. 


This his ſermon ended, they gave 
him his money again that they 
took from him, and two ſhillings 
to drink, for his ſermon. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPART EES, AN D BON-MOTS., 
ANCIENT AN u MODERN, 
NUMBER II. 


1. 
I Nor Man peſt, whoſe pariſhion- 
ers had many of them not made 
the moſt honourable exit out of this bad 
world, inſiſted, when he was baptizing 
one of their children, to be paid the 
nuptial and burial fees, as well as thoſe 
of baptiſm; and wlien the parents aſked 
the reaſon of this extraordinary demand, 
he replied, © Becauſe I know, as ſoon as 
© he is grown up, he will cheat me of my 
dues, by going to Paris to be hanged.” 
| i Ts 

A CaPTAIN, who knew the world, 
was playing at piquet with a ſharper, 
and ſaw him ſhuffling and placing the 
cards very adroitly. I hecaptainimme- 
diately did the ſame, hntopenly and very 


deliberately; which the ſharper telling 


him of, he replied, it was very true he 
did fo, becauſe he thought it was the 
tharper's common mode of playing, to 

which he had no objection; but if he 
preferred the fair game, ſo be it, he was 
agreeable to either. 

111. | 

Hex Stephens relates an .anec- 


dote of a dwarhih man who had efpouſed 


uch a gigantic woman, that he was ob- 
liged to climb upon a table if he wanted 
to kiſs her. This woman, ſays our au- 


thor, when her huſband was vexed or 


out of humour, would lock down as if 
from a two pair of ſtairs window, and 
aſk who it was that kept grumbling 
there below. 
v. 3 

A TATTL1NG fellow came and told 
2 perſon of whom he had very little 
knowledge, a ſecret of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence to himſelf, begging for God's 


ſake that the other would not tell it 

again. Never fear,” ſaid the perſon, <I 

© ſhall atleaſt be as diſcreet as yourſelf,” 
v. 

LapyC—— as raillying the Turk- 

iſh ambaſſador concerning the Meoran's 

permitting each Muſſulman to have 


many wives; Tis true, Madam, ' re- 
plied the Turk; © and it permits it, that 
the huſband may in ſeveral wives find 
* the various accompuſhments which 
many Engliſhwomen, like your la- 
dyſſup, ſingly poſſeſs.” 
VI. 
A CELEBRATED phyſician was ſent 


for to a lady who imagined herſelf 


very ill: when he came, ſhe complained 
diſmally, that ſhe eat too much, ſlept 
too ſound, and had a very alarming flow 
of ſpirits. * Make yourſelf perfectly 
* eaſy, Madam,” ſaid the doctor; only 


follow my preſcriptions, and you ſhall - 


* foon have no reaſon to complain of 
* any ſuch things.” 


VII. 


his friends if it were true that Harly was 
Lord High Treaſurer, * It is,” ſaid his 
friend. © That is very amazing, ' faid the 


. Cancing-maſter: what merit can the 


* queea find in that man; I had him 
* two years for a pupil, and I declare 


* Inever could make any thing of him.“ 


VIII. 

ACcrRTAIN auctioneer's coach hap- 
pening, a few evenings ago, to prevent 
{ome noblemen's carriages from draw- 
ing up after the play, Lord defired 
the coachman to drive off; at the ſame 
time calling to the owner, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer, your coach is a going! a going 
* going! It's gone!” to the great mor- 


tification of the auctioneer, and the 


mirth of every one preſent. 
IX. 

Ax Iriſh fiſhwoman having been one 
day blooded, the apothecary told her 
that her blood was very bad. By Jaſus,” 
fays ſhe, © but it is a great big lye! 
for I was always reckoned to have 
the beſt blpod of any woman in the 
« pariſh.” 

1. 

Tak the externals (M y) from 

MafesrT r, and what is it? 4 JEST. 


A DANCING MASTER aſked one of 


—— > -- — 
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Two Iriſh labourers being at the exe- 
cution of the malefaRors on the new 
ſcaffold be fore Newgate, one ſays to the 
othei — Arrah, Pat, now! but is there 
any diſter: ce between being hanged 
here and bang hanged in chains!” 
— No, honey!“ replied he, no great 
difference; only one hangs about an 
© hour, and the other hangs a/! the 
© days of his life.” 

111. 

Ex a ſmall town of Pruſſian Sileſia, 
there is a chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and conſiderably enriched 
with valuable oblations made by pious 
Roman Catholics. Aſhort time fince the 
ſexton obſerved, that ſome of the obla- 
tions had diſappeared. 'The ſuſpicion 
fell on a ſoldier of the garriſon, who 
was conſtantſy ſeen the firit to come in, 

and the laſt to go out. One day he was 
ſtopped juſt as he was ſetting his foot 
out of the gate; and being ſearched, two 
filver hearts that had been appended be- 
fore the Virgin were found in hi» pocket, 
The prieſts made a horrid noiſe on the 
enormity of his crime, calling him a ſa- 
crilegious man, an execrable villain, 
and a helliſn monſter! But he had the 
aſſurance to pretend that he had com- 
mitted no robbery; affirming, that the 
Virgin, for whom he had ever profeſſed 
a peculiar devotion, moved by his po- 
verty, had made him a preſent of the 
offerings. This excuſe, however, as may 
well be imagined, availed him nothing, 
and he was condemned to die as a church 
robber. The ſentence being, as uſual, 
carried to the king for his approbation, 
his Majeſty convened the chiefs of the 
Catholic clergy of Berlin, and put this 
queſtiontothem: Whether, accordingto 
the dogmatical tenets of their religion, 


there was any poſſibility in the ſtory of 


the ſoldier? Upon which they all una- 
nimouſly anſwered, that the event was 
indeed uncommon, but not abſolutely 
impoſſible: after which declaration, the 
king wrote under the ſentence, which 
deſerves perhaps a greater encomium 
than the famous judgment of Solomon, 
The delinquent having conſtantly de- 
nied the theft, and the divines of his 
perſuaſion atteſting that the prodigy 
* wrought in his favour was not im- 
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poſſible, we think proper to ſave hi: 
life; but at the ſame time, for the fu- 
ture, we make 1t death for him to re- 
ceive any preſent of the Virgin Mary, 
or of any faint whatever. FrEbe- 
KICK.” 


” * ” NA A * 


XIII. 

A Dax of Canterbury, remarkable 
for holding a great number of church- 
preferments, travelling ſlowly in his 
chariot to that city, was overtaken by 
a poor parſon, who had ſomehow pro- 
cured the loan of a good horſe. The 
parſon, en paſſant, bowed moſt reſpect- 
fully to the dean; who, deſiring him 
to ſtop, begged he would call at the 
Mermaid at Rocheſter, and order him 
a dinner, to be ready at a certain hour. 
The parſon accordingly called on the 
hoſt, and told him that he would be ho- 
noured with a viſit at ſuch a time, and 
muſt provide a good dinner. For 
* how many, and pleaſe your honour??. 
ſays Boniface. © Why,” replies the 
parſon, I can't well ſay how many 
* perſons the whole company will con- 
* fiſt of, for I only ſaw the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Canon of Wincheſ- 
ter,the Provoſt of Litchfield, the Rec- 
tor of Orpington, the Vicar of Rom- 
ney, and one of the King's chaplains.” 
The parſon then proceeded to his own 
home, which was within a few miles; 
and the landlord began to make ample 
proviſion for the numerous gueſts he 
Accordingly, 
when the dean arrived, a large table 
was ſet, and the cloth laid. How's 
this!“ cries his reverence; © you have 


* CY * 


ſhewn me the wrong room: this, ſure- 


Iy, is intended for a large company.” 
— And pleaſe your honour,' replied 
the landlord, © Parſon Singlechurch 
called about an hour and a half ago, 
and told me 1 muſt provide for your 
© honour, and the Canon of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the Provoſt of Litchfield, 
and the Rector of Orpington, and 
one of the King's chaplains too, and 
I don't know how many more; and 
{o I thought, and pleaſe your honour, 
I'd get enough.'—* Oh, very well!“ 
coolly anſwered the dean, who now re- 
collected himſelf, © l ought to have aſked 
Mr. Sthglechurch to have ſtaid and 
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THE DECLINE OF WII. 


BY MR. HOLCROFT., 


'IT once was known a blithiome buy, 
A roſy youth riFht full of glee; 
The cot or palace was his own, 
Where none ſo welcome was as he, 


Behind his back, a budget fraught 
With many a trick and many a tale 
He lightly bore, with jocund heart, 
Ans lung adown the flowery dale. 


The pleaſaunce of his pearly cheeks, 
His glances ſhot on every ſide; 

His Kips and bounds, and frolic leaps, 
Beſpoke a heart that care defied. 


"Mong high-born dames, and ladies fa'r, 
And lords, and earls, and barons bold, 
More welcome he than April ſuns, 
His geer more precious far than gold. 


Sometimes he call'd himſelf a bard, 
And then of ſtrifeful combats ſung; 
Sometimes a minſtrel, and his harp 
With tome old legend loudly rung. 


And then, anon, a Troubadour, 
To love he tun'd his voice fo ſweet, 

T1:1 ſouls have melted at his ſong, 
Aud lords have died at ladies' tet. 


It he in playful mood were ſeen, 
Infants would in his boſom creep; 
Or it ſome tragic tale he told, 
The rougheſt warrior there would weep. 


And never was in clamour drown'd 
That voice fo various in delight; 

The lips were curs'd that gave him let, 
For all hearts yearn'd to do him right. 


Full oft the ſcrvitor has ſtopt, 
Arreſted in the midway hall: 
Struck with the magic of his tongue, 
The ringing vetlel down would fall. 


And every window ftill was throng'd 
With village boor and tip-toe hind : 
With anxious crowds of liſtening maids, 

Each door and avenue were lin'd. 


Then who ſo honour'd, fo belov'd! 
Then who fo happy! who fo gay! 

He roy'd away the ſummer morn, 
He ſung the wintry night away. 


Each wiſh was his, each fruit and flower; 
No gift too good for him might be: 
No gem too bright for him to wear; 
For then, alas! twas who but he? 


He ſtood not, then, in tatter'd weeds, 
An humble ſuppliant in the hall; 
He waited not with front debas'd 
Till Pride contemptuous pleas'd to call: 


— 


He choſe not, then, the by-way path, 


To hide himſelf from taunting eyes: 
He then was held a god! while, now, 
Part pity kim, but nioſt deſpiſe. 


Ah, ancient days of deep regret! | 
Ab, golden times! where are ve fled ? 2 | 

Who, now, the welcome mantion keepyy 
Where Wit may reſt his weary head? 


Who, now, with eager prayer ſhall court, 
Or pay with ample praile the ſong; ö 
Who ſhall his high deſerts repeat, 
Or the loud plaudit now prolong ? 


In ſome poor hut he's forc'd to dwell, 


While I:npudence uſurps his name; 
Writes rhyme, and paragreph, and pun, 
Intrigues, and puffs himtelf to fame. 


TYTHE IN KIND; 


OR, THE SOW'S REVENGE. 


— 
—— - 


A TAL E. 


0 T far from London liv'd a boor, 
Who ted three dozen hogs, or more; 
Alike remote from care and ftrite, 
He crack'd his joke, and lov'd his wife. 
Madge, like all women fond of ſway, 
Was pleas'd whene'er ſhe had her way; 
And (wives will think I deal in fiction) 5 
But ſeldom met with contradiction: 
Then, ſtubborn as the ſwine ſhe fed, | 
She neither would be driven nor led; 
And Goodman Hodge, woo knew her whim, 
Was kind, nor row'd againſt the ſtream 
Subdu'd by Nature's primal law, 
Young ſows are ever in the ſtraw: | 
Each week (fo genial Fate decreed) 
Produc'd a new and numerons breed. 
Whene'er they came, ſedate and kind, 
The vicar was not far behind; 
Of pigs the w. rth and prime he knew, 
And, parton like, would have his due. 
He watch'd the hour with anxicus ken; 
His heart grew warm at number ten: 
The younger pigs he vowed the ſweeter, 
And ſcarce allow'd them time to litter. 
One morn, with ſmile and bow polite, 
From Hodge he claim'd his cuſtom'd right; 
But firſt enquir'd, in accents mild, 
How far'd the darling wife and child; 
How apples, pears, and turnips grew, 
And if the ale were old or new. 
Hodge, who from cuſtom took the hint, 
Knew 'twas in vain a prieſt to ſtint; 
And, whilſt his rev'rence took his ſwig, 
Hodge ſtepp'd aſide, and brought the pig. 
« Humph!* cried the parſon, “let us ſee 
© This offering to the church and me: 
I fear, my friend, 'twill never do; 
+ Methinks tie lean, and ſickly too. 
© Time 


* 
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« Time on? of mind 't bas been confel:” 

© Parfon« ſhould ever claim the bes.) 

This laid, he eye d it o er and oer; 
Stamp'd, let his Wigs and all but |WOTLs 
Such pig for me! why, man alive, 

© Ne'er trom this moment hope to thrive: 
© Think von for this I preach and pr a, * 
Hence! bring Me better ty the: 95 I _ . 

Hodge heard; and, tho' by nature arm, 
Replied, Kind Sins I meant no harm: 
Since what I proffer you reful:, 
© The ſtye is open; pick and chuſe.” 

Pleas'd with the oſter, in he goes 
His heart with exultation glows; 

He rolls his eve, his lips he licks, 

And ſcarce can tell on which to fix: 

At length he cries, * Heaven fave the king” 
© This rogue in black is juft the thing 

4 Hence thall J gain a rich regale! 

Nor more; but ſeiz' d it by the tail. 

Loud ſqueak'd the pig; the ſow was near 
The piercing found afſail'd her ear: 

Eager to ſave her darling young, 

Fierce on the bending prieſt the ſprung; 
Full in the mire his reverence caſt, 
Then ſeiz'd his breech, and held him fall. 

The parſon roar'd, ſurpriz d to find 

A fce ſo deſperate cloſe behind: 

On Hodye, on Madge, he calls for aid 

But both were deaf to all he ſaid, 

The jcenc a numerous circle draws, 

Who hail the fow with Hud applauſe: 

Pleas's they beheld his rev'rence wiitne, 

And ſwore das fairly tythe for tythe, 

4 Tythe!' cricd the parion—* Tyche, dy'e ſay? 
s Sce here —one half is rent away! 

The caſe, tis true, was moit forlorn; 
His gown, his wig, his breech was tor: : 
Aid, what the mildeſt prieſt might ruffle, 
The pig was loſt amid the ſcuffle. 

Give, give me which you pleate:' he cried: 
Nav, pick and chuſe,' ſtill Hodge © replied, 
Chuſe! honeſt friend; alas! but ; OE: 
Heaven ſhield me from your murdering fow.., 
When tythes invite, in ſpite 01 toes, 

dare take Satan by the noſe 

Like Theſeus, o'er the Styx I'd venture; 
But who that dreadful ſtye would enter: 
Vet, whilſt there's hope the prize to win, 
By Heaven! to leave it were a fin.” 

This ſaid, he arms his breaſt with rage, 

And halt refolves the foe t engage. 

Spite of the parſon's angry mood, 

The fearleis ſow collected ſtood; 

And ſeem d to wait the profter'a war, 

With * Touch them, icoundrel, ir you date!“ 

His laſt reſource the parſon tries; c 
Hems, ſtrokes his chin, and gravely cries— 
© Ye ſwains, ſupport your injur'd prieſt; 
© Secure the pig, and thare the feaſt. 
Staunch to his friend was every ſwain; 
Strange tho' it ſeem, the bribe was vain: 
And Hodge, who ſaw them each refuſe, 
Exclaim'd, in triumph, Pick and chuſe!” 

The parſon's heart grew warm with ire; 
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Vet pride forbade him to retire. 


In dalliance foft their time employing, 


Was fo it's ne 


 Pevoutly with her pious hand, 
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Wh numbers can bi. 
Demed, ror once, bis darling tare ! 

How ſpall he meet the dreadtul trown 

Or Madam in the srogram gownz 

N No, eager for her Pre omi d treats 

Aireadv turns the utclets ſpit? 

Wretch! he exclaims, with voice profound, 
Can no remorte thy conſcience wound? 

ay a!l the woes th' ungodly dread, 

Fall tick on thy devoted head! 

Nay'ſt thou in every wiſh be croſs'd; 

May all thy hoarced wealth be loſt 

May'ſt thou on weeds and offals dine, 

Nor ale, nor pudding, e'er be thine ” 
Hodge, who with laughter held his fides, 
The parton's wrath in ſport derides: 

No time in idle preaching loſe; 1 
Ihe ſtye is open—pick and chute!” 4 
Loud plaudits roſe from ev'ry tongue; 
Heaven's concave with the clamours rung; 
Impatient of the laſt huzza, 

The tytheleſs parſon fneak'd away. 


„-en Anclare, 
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Foe, 


COHANG AND HANSH, 


A CHINESE. TALE, 


JF OUNG Cohang, and his Hanſi, were 
The happieſt, tondeſt, wedded pair, 
Korea ever knew: 


You would have thought, with kuung, toying, 
Their lips toge ther grev/. 


The ſubject they of every tongue, 
Their praiſes round the conntry rung 
Fur conjugal afteAirng 

Together {tow'rds one object bent) 
Claſp'd arm in arm they ever went, 
And took the tame direQion. 
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plus ultra brought; 
Wnat could well interrupt it? 
But woman's. love, full oft we find, 
Is to one object n confin” 4 
dome devil will corrupt it. 


Their bappinefs, by all twas thought, | 


This truth may found a little queer 
To-yuiny a prudifh temale ear, 
Yet merits not leſs credit: 
To ſay the tale is mine, were boldz 
The ſtory id by Goleſmith told®, 
It is from him Ihad it, 


Engag'd in philoſophic lore, 

And Nature's beauties to explore, 
Quite needleſs of his way; 

Cohang abſorb'd and penſive ſtray'd, 

Till chance his wearied limbs convey's 
To where the breathleſs lay. 


As nigh the filent tombs he drew, 

A beauteous mourner ſtruck his view, 
A recent grave attending; 

The moiften'd clod the charmer fann d 


Herſelf with labour ſpending. 


® See the. Citizen of the World, 
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Cobeng, with all his wit and. knowledge, 
Colie ted tormerly from coliege, 
$:20d puzzled and attyuurdeds 
Saw o'er the clay the lady leaning), 
Nor able to deviſe the meaning, 
Confefs'd himſelf confounded. 
Polf-ely toWrds the dame he ſtept, 
As ihe in ſilent forrow wept 
In ſolemn lamentation: 
a Madam, permit me do prelume 
Tonk wy, near this marbie tomb, 
Vu take your woetul ſtation?” 


« Alas! faid ſhe, © my tory hear, 
* And wher-tore thus I drop tear; 
© [ will not mince the matter: 
How can I pothbly ſurvive 
© A huſband, Sir, that, when alive, 
© 'Tlicre could not be a better? 


Here, here he lies, conſign'd to death! 
© Who will'dit, with his lateſt breath, 
© 'That ſoon as he was buried; 
© Till with my fan his ſod I oried, 
The power to me ſhou'd be denied 
Again of being marries. 


Obe dient to his dying W, 

Tuo days I've fann'd, and labour ſtill; 
© Lels could not be expected: 

© But ſhou'd the bus'nels take up more, 

« I'd even patiently ſtay four, 
Altho' not ſo directed.“ 


Smit with the widow's charms, he trove, 
B al} the ſoothing ways of love, 

To give her invitation: 
And of his friendthip, as a prof, 
Entreated her, beneath his roof 

To take ſome conſolation. 


© A wife I have, who will with glee 
6 Atford you all her company; 
© So quit this place of ſorrow ; 
Dear Madam, be no longer fad, 
© Your tears will not recal the dead; 
© Comfort may come to-morrow.” 


Arriv'd and in the parlour ſeated 


Cohang, the lady quittingz 
Ran to his dear, (juſt ready, dreſs d) 


Do hurry down, receive her gueſt 
With welcome moſt befitting, 


But previouſly, from firſt to laſt, 
Inform'd his Hanſi what had paſs'd 
| In his laſt ambulatzon ; 
Hinted ſame fears that, like that dame, 
If he were dead, ſhe'd do the fame; 
A terrible ſenſation ! 


By ſuch unkind expreſſions warm'd, 

His Hanſi wept, exclaim'd, and ſtorm'd; 
At his ſuſpicions thunder'd: 

That ſuch inconſtant folks there were, 

As Madam Bold-face, fitting there, 
In troth, the no way wonder 4 


To ſhew her quick reſentment more, 
She poſitively vow'd and ſwore | 
At home ſhe's licep no langer, 
Yet. I. 
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Pleas'd with their vifitant, the room; 


With your permiſſion, Ma'am ! repeated 


Unleſs he turn'd the minx away; 
Beneath his roof the ſhould not ſtay, 
How could he dare to wrong har! 


Cold, bleak, and ſtormy was the wind, 
Retembling Hanſi's ruffl d mind; 
Who, furious in her paſſion, 
Refus'd to give the lcaſt relief, 
To loothe the pretty widow's grief, 
Or ſh w the leaſt compaſſion. 
Cl ing, unwilling to refit, 
Een let her do whate'er ſhe lift, 
To ſhun a curtain lecture; 
Beheld the widow quit his gate, 
Nor thither durſt he on her wait— 
His wife! it might affect her. 
No ſooner was the dame withdrawn, 
And paſs'd far o'er the dreary lawn, 
When loud a knocking tollow'3: 
The porter, 'tending at the door, 
Th' arrival of a coach and four 
To thoſe within-ſide hailoo'd. 
It was a young diſciple came 
(A maa of eminence and fame) 
To pay Cohang his duty; 
A Mandarin of courtly air, 
A gay gallant, and debonnair; 
A votary to beauty. 
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Were ſcented all with rich perfumes; 
The curtains Sue unpapers: 
The carpets, counterpanes, were fpread 


Along the floor, and on the bed; 


And lighted were the tapers: 


Viands of varicus kinds and tate 


| Were on the coſtly tables plac'd, 


Keen appetite beſtowing: 


Wich wines which Bacchus” felt might diink, 


Hizh-ſparkling to the very brink, 
The goblets were o'erflowing. 


The welcome gueſt of all partook; | 
But now and then he ſtole a look, 
Enraptur'd, at fair Hanſi: 
She, too, (ta ſpeak the honeſt truth) 
Would lily peep upon the youth; 
So much he took hex fancy. 
But all ſublunar joy is vain, 


Chequer'd with anxious care and pain! 
Amidſt their feſtive revel, 


The lordly Cohang felt a ſmart, 


A ſharp pang leiz'd upon his heart, 
W hich quickly laid him level. 


At ſuch an unexpected ſight, 
Hanũ fell ſpeechleſs with the fright, 
And made a horrid moaning: 
The ſervants, one and all, exclaim, | 
And call upon their maſter's name; | | 
The houte vas fill'd with g 


* 
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Not long mourn'd Hanſ for the dead; 

Tas now high time the will were read, 
To know how ſtood her jointure: 

And, after ſo much fondneſs, turs 

$he could not but be quite ſecure 

Spoule wou!d not diſappoint her. 


- 
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The young gallant, with fond embrace, 

The pearly drops Kifs'd from her face, 
By way of conlulation; 

Weil pleas'd, ſhe threw her weeds aſide, 


A brilk, gay, buxom, willing brid-; 


Why baulk her inclination * 


Hanſi und he now chang'd the ſcene; 
For nothing elſe but mirth, I ween, 
Rung all the manſion over: 
Their lord the ſervants ſoon forgot, 
Found conſolation o'er their pot; 
And all was joy and clover. 


The body in a cheſt was laid, 
And to a diftant room convey d; 
Should mirth be interrupted? 
A widow young and ſpruce as the, 
Might with a living ſpouſe agree, 
Tho” not with one corrupted. 


He, in his richeſt dreſs array d, 
And ihe in jewels and brocade, 
(A joyful preparation!) 
Were waiting now till Hymen came, 
Jo light up at their hearts his flame, 
And quicken inclination. 


But, ah! how mutable and frail 
Of life is the precarious gale, 
From every quarter flying! 
The voung diſciple, late ſo gav, 
Fainting, ſoon cold and ſpeechleſs lay, 
Aud to appearance dying. 


Wild, up and down, his valet run, 


For well he knew what ſhould be done 
In ſuch a ſad diſaſter; 

A human heart of one juſt dead, 

Clapp'd to his breaſt, if to be had, 
Again reſtores his maſter, 


Soon as this ſecret Hanſi knew, 
Quick as an arrow forth ſhe flew, 

To fave her youthful lover; 
Poor Cohang's coffin, with a firoke, 
She with a heavy mattock broke, 

And up ſprang ſpouſe and cover! 


Awakened from his trance, he gaz'd 


At all around him; and, amaz'd 
To tee himſelf enſhrouded: 
But, recollecting what was paſt, 
Jen thouſand whims, when living laſt, 
| Into his noddle crouded, 


Accoutr'd thus, and as he was, 
Away. went he to learn the caute, 

As well as he could ſtagger; 
But, juſt as entering at her door, 
He tound poor Hank on the floor, 

And in her heart a daggers 
Full well aſſur'd ſhe ſhuuld be chid, 
Hank: for this the murder did, 

In agony and terror; 


Oppret:'d with thame, ov'erwackm'd with guilt, 


Her own dear blood ſhe contcigus ſpilt, 
To expiate her error. 
A fight like this might melt a tone! 
But Cohang utter'd not a groan; 
To mourn was but a folly ; 
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And wiſ-ly knowing life, at beſt, 
1; but a pantomime and jeſt, 
Would not be melancholy, 


The coffin now again repair'd, 


And every nuptial thing prepar'd, 


He would no longer tarry; 
But wiſh'd, with philoſophic mind, 


His widow with the tan to find, 


And inſtantly to marry. 


The lovely mourner ſoon he found; 

And, putting Hanh under-ground, 
To keep himſelf the warmer, 

Into the widow's bed he popt, 

And in his ſecond venture dropt 
Remembrance of the furmer, 


Each other's foibles well they knew; 
She was inconſtant, he untrue: 
This made them both contented; 
And, fatisfhed with what was done, | 
Through life's ſhort courſe with comfort run 
Nor once their choice repented. 


THE STAMMERERS. 


A TALE, 


\ HIL E others fluent verſe abuſe, 
And proſtitute the Comic Mutc, 
In leſs mdecent manner | © 
Her comic ladythip will try. 
Oh! let my prayer, bright maid, avail! 
Grant inſpiration to my tale 
A tale both comical and new, 
And with a ſwingeing moral too. 
In a ſmall quiet country town, 
Liv'd Hob, a blunt, but honeſt clown; 


Who, ſpite of all the ſchool could teach, 


From habit ſtammer'd in his ſpeech; 
And fecond nature ſoon, we're ſure, 
Confirm'd the cafe beyond a cure. 
Aſk him to ſay hot rolls and butter, 

© A hag-a-gag,' anad®ſplitter-ſpiutter,” 


Stopt every word he ſtrove to utter. 


It happen'd once upen a time, 
(I word it thus to ſuit my rhyme; 
For all our country neighbours know 
It can't be twenty years ago) | 
Our ſturdy ploughman, apt to ſtrike, 
Was buſy delving at his dyke; 
Which, let me not forget to ſay, 
Stood clote behigd a publick way; 
And, as helean'd upon his ſpade, 
Reviewing o ex the work he'd made, 
A youth, a ſtranger in the place, 
Srood right betore him, face to face; 
© P-p-p-p-p-pray! fays he, 7 
* How f-t-t-tf-tar may t be | 
To- (the words would not come out) 
To Borough-Bridge, or there about?” 
Our clown took hutt;, thrice hemm'd upon't, 


Then ſmelt a kind of an affront: 


Thought he, © This bluff fool-hardy fellow, 
© A little crack'd perhaps, or mellow, 

* Knowing my tongue an inch too ſhort, 

Is come to fleer, and make his ſport: 
Wauns! if I thought he meant to quarrel, 


I's hoop the royniſh raſcal's barrel! 
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It me he means, or dares deride, 
By all that's good, I'll tan his hide! 
I'll dreis his vile calt's-ſkin in buff, 
And thraſh it tender where tis tough.” 
Thus, full reſolv'd, he ſtood aloof, 
And waited mute for farther proot; 
While t'other, in a kind of pain, 
Apply. him to his tongue again. 

© Speak, friend; c- ce can you, pray, 
© Sh-ſh-ſh-ſhuw me—on my—way ? 
Nay, ipe-e-cak!'—* III ſmoak thy bacon !'—= 
You have a t-tongue, or I'm miſtaken,” 
6 Yez—that, th-that 1-I-I have; 
© But not for y-y-you—you knave!'— 
© What" cry'd the ſtranger; © wh-wh-what' 
* D'ye mock me? T-t-take you that! 
© Huh! you mock—me!” quoth Hob, amain; 
* S9 t-t-take you—that*again !" 
Then to't they fell, in furious plight, 
While each one thought himſelf 1th” right; 
And, if you dare believe my ſong, 
They likewiſe thought each other wrong. 

The battle o'er, and ſomewhat cool, 

Each half ſuſpects himſelf a fool; 
For when to choler folks incline 'em, 
Your argumentum baculinum, 
Adminiſter'd in doſe terrific, 

Was ever held a grand ſpecific. 

Each word the combatants now utter d, 
Conviction brought that both Dolts ſturter' dʒ 
And each aſſum'd a look as ſtupid 
As, after combat, looks Dan Cupid: 

Each ſcratch'd his filly head, and thought 
He'd argue ere again he fought. 
Hence I this moral ſhall deduce; 
Would Anger deign to ſign a truce, 
Till Reafon could diſcover truly 
Why this mad Madam were unruly, 
So well the would explain their words, 
Men little uſe would find for ſwords. 
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EXTEMPORE, 


ON READING A POEM WRITTEN BY A LADY. 


OF QUALITY. 
FRA to bepleas'd, and withenvy half fr d, 
Still wiſhing to blame, while by force! ad 
mir'd; 
New beauties appearing as farther I read, 
At laft, in a pet, to Apollo I ſaĩd 
Oh: thou whom the lean tribe of authors adore, 
And, bleis d withthy gifts, are content to be poor; 
Say, why mult a peereſs thus put in her claim 
For the poet's poor airy inheritance, Fame? 
Need that brow, which a coronet circles, be 
© bound 
With the wreaths that your ko ſtarv'd * 
© vourites have crown'd; 
And ſhe, who at eaſe in gilt chariots may ride, 
* Ourtir'd Pegaſus mount, and ſo {kiltully g guide? 
With Gallia's rich vintage her thirſt ſhe may 
© lake; 
© Then why fuch large draughts from aur Helicon 
| © take! 
* And, bleſs'd here with corn-fields, and mea- 
* dows, and paſtures, 
Has ſhe need of grams in the realm of Parnaſſus?” 
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© When thy favourite 


Thus I: nor Apollo to anſwer diſdain'd— 

My Stella from fortune thoſe trifles obtain'd ; 

© In wit I decreed her ſupremely to ſhine; 

When were titles and honours, pray, thought 
© gifts of mine? 

© But your clamours to ftop, and your anger to 
tame, 

© She ſhall ſmile on your works, and her praiſe 
* thall be F ame. 


1.— o 
THE FATE OF SOPHIA. 


BY MASTER GEORGE LOUIS LENOX, 
ELEVEN YEARSOF AGE, 


T the foot of a willow, Sophia reclin'd; 
Her beautiful boſom was fann'd by the 

wind; 

Her eyes in all Venus's fires were dreſs'd, 

Her breath ſweeter far than the roſes ſhe pref 5d; 

Her fair hands ſhe claſp'd, and thus mournfully 
Cry d — 

© Muſt my ſuit, Queen of Love, be for ever denied? 

Ab! mindful the pangs for Adonis you bore, 

© Some eaſe to this poor tortur'd boſom reſtore! 

© What can I have done all this anguiſh to prove? 

«© Since my flame is preſumptuous, ah! why ſhould 
love? 

Mid ſt the youths of the court I ſecurely have 
0 ftray'd; 

For what were their charms to an innocent maid? 

© But when I the noble Auguftus beheld, 

© In vain the ſoft tyrant your ſon 1 repelP4: 

© Who, goddels! can gaze on thoſe beautiful eyes, 

© And amorous thoughts and ſott withes not rife ? 

© Ah! why was their poiſon imparted to me; 

© From the hateful contagion why did I not flee ? 

Ab, why, cruel goddeſs! but that you decreed 

C With Love's hopeleſs pangs this heart ever 
© ſhould bleed, | 

© 1 aſk you not his generous boſom to fire, | 


© And to make me the object of lawleſs deſire; >» 


The heart I have loſt is all I require. 
© But, alas can I hope my ſuit to obtain, 
Sappho has. Rome in 


vain!” 


Thus ſhe: and the goddeſs, who heard from the 


ſkies, 


From a cloud breaking forth, ſtood reveal'd to 


her eyes. 
In her right-hand a glittering arrow ſhe bore, 
Round her boſom the powertul ceſtus the wore. 


Why, ſaid the, will Sophia ditiemble with me; 


© From the pangs I've inflicted you would not be 
© free? 
© But dry up thoſe tears, thoſe ſoft ſighs reſtrain z 


© No longer thoſe fighs or thoſe tears thall be vain. 


© This arrow Nom Cupid's full quiver I bear 

© To plunge deep in the boſom ot s gay heir. 

© That done, with a paſſion like yours he Hall 

| © burn, 

© And every pleaſure of love be your on. — 

Here paus '4 the bright Goddeſs; nor waiting 

repl 

In a a ſhe ſoar'd beyond reach of the eye. 

The aſtoniſh'd Sophia beheld her depart, 

All Cupid's ſoſt b poſſeſſing her * 
ut 


- 
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But few were thoſe tranſports, and 
their date; 

For Diana, ti fave from dithonour the maid, 

From her quiver unwillingly drew forth a dart; 

And, averting her eycs, wing'd it on to her heart; 

Which, true to the hand, thro' each artery flies, 

And the charming Sophia immaculate dies. 


ſhaurt was 


THE JEW AND CHRISTIAN, 
| A TALE. | 
S a Jew who was blind, or (as others ſay) 
| drunk, 
On his way to the ſhe" e-houſe franbled; 


To the chin, by miſhap, in the quagmire he ſunk; 
There ſtuck, and in Arabic grumbled. 


A Chritian, who ſaw the poor devil in limbo, 
» Would have drawnhim from thencelikea trout; 

But Moles replied, with his arms ſet a kimbo, 

is the Sabbath, I muſt not come out.” 


Next morn, as the Chriſtian was paſſing again, 
The Jew his aſſiſtance entreating, 

Cry'd, No it you'll help me, I'll anſwer Amen; 

1 For, by Moloch, I'm ſadly beſn— ten! 


Thy Sabbath in filth thou haſt kept, filly Jew?” 
( The Chriſtian mace antwer, in mirth) 
4 There celebrate mine. 


And uiſh'd him i joy of ais birth. 


| | ER 
THE HISS. 
& TALE 
AFFER Grub, full of care, a good trade 
| | tor his fon 


Z To provide, ſent him up to a farrier in town; 
| But the boy was ſo aukward at handling his tools, 


(| That he ſpoilt all the iron, and waſted the coals. 


One morning his father call'd on him, and ſaid, 

Well, Johnny, and how go you on in your trade? 

Can you make ahorſe-ſhoe yet? Axe, ture; 
it you doubt it, 

6 You ſhall ſeein a moment! 
about it. | 

He heated the iron, and hammer'd it o'er, 

And turn'd it, and cut it, and ſweated, and ſwore: 

"Tried this way, and that way; but all would not co; 

The devil a likeneſs was there of a ſhoe. 

* Plague on it!” ſays Jack; © this would make a 
man mad: 

© The coals are mere rubbiſh, worſe cannot be 
© had; 

The bellows want mending; the anvil's too high; 

And the head of the hammer is ſet all awry. 

* Theiron's quite ſpoilt tor a horſe- ſhoe; but, yet, 

© A hobnail out of it I'm ſure Ican get. 

So to it he goes, beats and hammers again, 

To bring forth a hobnail; but all was in vain. 

With ſuch curſed tongs, quoth our Johnny, 
« tis pait 

© The ſkill of a farrier to hold a nail faſt! 

© Howe'er, I'm reſolv'd to make ſomething of 
© this; 


If it won make a hobnail, it hall make a hiſs. 


So John went 


Thus ke bade him adieu, 
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e — © You ſhail 


My ih N 


The untraCta ble iron he once more makes hot; 
And, flinging it into the water, it made 
A hits, as it funk. Gatter Grub ſhook his head: 
© Ah, ah, Johnny!” ſaid he; I perceive, before 
6 George, 
That noddle ef thine will ne'er do for a forge. 


EXTEMPORE. 

N union on principle, cries Fox, fIrequire!” 
An union on principle, ſays Pitt,“ I ad- 

© mire!* 
Still this union's delay'd, and on very good ground; 
For where, pray, is principle now to be found? 
Our principal ſtateſmen are unprincipled jugglers, 
Our principal merchants unprincipled ſmugglers: 
Our principal rich are unprincipled knaves; 
And our principal poor their unprincip ed ſlavcs. 
Thro' court, city, and country, we vain}y purſue 
A phantom much talk'd ot but never in view. 


J. A. _— C. 
EPIGRAM I. 
NHAPPY me! flid Nepr': uife: 
| Riches and virt e how to gain 
Has been my ſtudy zl my k life, 
Yet neither could I e'er obtain, 


EPIGRAM II. 
AID buxom Joan, to huſband Dick; 
© If man and witz one creature be, 

To cuckold you's a loving trick, 

Since you the pleafure thare with me! 
* You're right,” ſaid Dick; and twig of tree 

About her fides with vigour flew: 
© Since you the pleaſure ſhare with me, 

n kindly ſhare the pain with you. 


E. 


EPIGRAM III. 


HEN Trott in coach his foot firſt ſet, 
He bluſh'd, and back a ſtep reclin'd; 
For Trott himſclt could not forget 
How many years he rode behind, 


E. 


EPIGRAM IV. 
ON A LADY WHO BQUINTED, 
F ancient poets Argus prize, 
Who boaſted of a hundred eyes; 


Sure greater praiſe to her is due 


Who looks a hundred ways with two, 
| | A. B. 


EPITAPH. 
BY MR. HOLCROFT., 


H ERE reſts a man who, proud and poor, 
Knew very little reſt before: 


Ot miſery he bore ſuch a pack, 

He'll ſcarce petition to cume back; 
Tho', ſhould he meet fo great a curſe, 
The world can hardly uſe him worſe. 
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LNIGMAI. 
FOR Tur PRIZE MEDAL. 
(IN AR ax: 
BY MR. 5. COLLINGS, 


v title, Patrons of ENIGMA ſay, 
Whote Wit Rillwanders in the n w i: 
And firit, I {rell my name without an S; 
Yet ſometimes deal in Scandal, I cont. 151 
For half a century have I been knen 
The happy favourite of this liberal town. 
En militaire, to Britiſh colours true, 
My dreis has uſually been red or blue, 
A wit by trade, that waſtes a world of paper, 
And many a morning hour and midnight Taper; 
A conitant Mirror of the changing times, 
True to their virtues, conftint to thei, Crimes, 
Our family are numerous abroad; 
A Politician this, and that a "Ay 
One teaches Prayer, one Fiddling, 
And one's a Lady's inoffenſive thing: 
Whilſt ſome boaſt Net hing but our empty name, 
Yet urge their right to tavour and to fame. 
What tho' we cater for another's diſh, 
We taſte no viands, either fowl or fiſh; 
Note'en the chian reliſh of my lord's, 
Nor the Choice Cut a wether's Leg affords. 
Who reads my lay—or Silence ſeal his tongue, 
Or lay to whom theſe various powers belong? 


ENIGMA IL 
BY CELIA. Y 


Faithful friend, a ſteady guard, 
A conſtant watch without reward; 
I check the bold, the rath, the rude, 
Nor ſuffer villains to W 
My guardian care the rich commend; 
The wretched claim me for a friend. 
My power prevails when force retires, 
My aid the lover's heart inſpires. 
To me his reſt the miſer owes; 


From me the public ſafety flows; 


And jaw, ad truth, 
* EN TO MLL THE ENIGMAS.)- 


one to Sing; 


Elen juſtice owns my greater might, 

To fave urtouci”.! the private right; 

ind wealth were vain, 
Wichoui my. all- protecting reign. 


ENIGMA III. 
RY DR. JAMES WILLIAMS. 


Y at, 4 race who ſeldom pray, 
Wih zcai üüncete fulloft implore; 
Full oft, when | tier calls obey, 
With zeal more ardent than hea 
They cry my abſence to btain; 
While prayers, and tears, and threats, are vain. 


To man a generous f TT Im found, 
Both wealth and power he owes to me; 
And yet, look all creation round, 
No fiercer enemy vou'll fee, 
When I exert my utmod force 
To check ſome bold adventurer's courſe, 


No head, no iegs, no wings have I, 
No hands, no feet, no arms; 

But ſtill Ieither run or fly, 
When! ditplay my charms: 


And charms I ſometimes have, you "ll own, 


When once my hidden name is known. 


ENIGMA IV, 
BY MA. JOSEPH JONES» 


M both an enemy and friend, 
1 I bleſs and curſe without an end; 
For, every hour of everv day, 
Life's ſav'd by me and took away. 
I'm long and ſhort, I'm round and ſquare; 
I'm found on earth, yet ride in air: 
I've fabled reũdence in hell, 
And ftrength and weakneſs in me dwell, 
Who want me bitterly complain; 
Who have me, treat me with diſdain; 
For me full many a league men ftray, 
Yet take me with them all the May: n 

can 
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I can the fondeſt pair divide, 

Or bring the lover to his bride. 

I'm both an antidote, and bane, 

Of dearth and plenty on che plain. 
Men, beaſts, and fowl, feel my eff. ct, 
And earth and air my courſe direct: 
And who to live without me try, 
Repent their folly ott, and die. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY MR. J. n 


, CAMBRIDGE. 


TATURE and art both own my pow'r, 
Since they without me could not bez 
For Iexiftence have in all, 

In heaven and earth, in air and ſea. 

To male and female I am common; 

Alike the friend of man and beaſt: 
And tho' I'm always known to faſt, 
Yet ſtill I ne' er forſake a feaſt. 
Altho' in chaftity renoven'd, 
Yet ever am engaged in rapes; 

Tho” i muſt fruit for ever loath, 

Yet I delight in pears and grapes. 

My nature ſuch, I tne wet; 
Vet am in water always found: 
And tho' averſe I am to vexing, 

In aggravatiun I avound, 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY MR, . | 
I Liv'd before the Flood, yet ſtill am young; 
I ſpeak to all, and yet I have no tongue. 
In deſarts bred, fometimes I live in ſchools, 
Although I underſtand nv grammar rules; 
Yet Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, or Greek, 


Nay, every tongue and dialect can ſpeak. 


I ſympathize with all in joy or pain; 

Laugh with the merry, with the ſad complain. 
Fm now in France, in Spain, and England too; 
Next moment heard in China, or Peru: 

Yet legs to walk on Nature did deny; 

Nor have I fins to ſwim, or wings to fly. 


REBUS I, 
BY MERCUTIO, 
HE initials exchange of a peſt, and anill 
Which poor mortals full often attends; 
And two names you will have—folks may think 
what they will, | 
But the owners can never be friends. 


REBUS Il. 
BY MERCUTIO. 


three-fourths of what ladies in winter oft 
wear, 
Add a very ſmall part of a fiſh; 
'And the name of an article frraight will 


| appear 
That is us'd with a favourite diſh, 
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Say ſplendid robes, of various dyes, we wear; 


REBUSES. 


The clergy's darlings, darlings of the devil! 


Tho' old as earth, I ne'er ſhall die with age, 
Till the laſt conflagration clears the ſtage. 


ENIGMA VII. 
BY MI. X. 9. 


| DMIT me, Sir, as I have been 
The parent of your Magazine: 

A tre much older cannot be, 
Since Nature owes her birth to me; 
Yet I'm myſelf born every day, 
And full as often die away. 
In priſon I was ne'er confin'd, 
For I with eaſe outftrip the wind,; 


And often in a minute roll 


From eaſt to weſt, from pole to pole; 
And yet, ſo exquiſite s my fight, 

I view each kingdom in my flight. 
My other properties to tell 

Would many thouſand volumes ſwell: 
Take this one hint - the very fame 
Letter begins and ends my name. 


ENIGMA VIII. 
BY ALGENOR'), CHESTER. 


U fire is avarice, idleneſs our dam; 
' Tho" rais'd from rags, a train of kings we 
claim. 
Queens, to our will ſubmiſſive, ſtand prepar'd; 
The great Mogul e'en deigns to be our guard. 


No wealth we boaſt, vet deck'd with gems appear: 
Continual war we wage with ſmall expence, 
And uſe a gardener's tool in our defence. | 
Swift fly the hours while we the hours employ; 
At once the ſource of madneſs, grief, and joy 
Sometimes we lie neglected and retir'd; 

At others courted; ty each ſex admir'd. 

For us the gay, the grave, can time afford; 
Alike careſs'd by porters and their lord. 

The fick we eaſe, yet oft produce much evil; 


In liquid ſulphur arench'd, nur death we find; 
And, dying, are moſt uſeful to mankind. 


REBUS III. 
BY MR. I. N-—, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
HREE-FIF THS of what conquers far 1 
more than the ſword, | F1 
Join'd to half of a god by the Saxons ador'd, 


Gives the name of a nymph both majeſticand fair, 


Of a roſy complexion and jetty black hair; 


To whom the ſoft powers of pleaſing belong, 
And whoſe voice is more ſweet than the nightin- 
gale's ſong ; EY 
Who for virtue, good- nature, a look, and a ſmile, 
Scarce meets with her equal in Vecta's gay iſle. 


REBUS IV. 
BY MR, 6. , OF FINEDON, 


N herbaceous plant if with care youtranſpoſe, 
The emblem of innocence it will diſclofe, 


SOLUTIONS. 


; 
Is | 
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SOLUTIONS. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. An Enigma. 

2. Wit. 

3+ Letter 8. 

4. A Slanderous Tongue. 
5. A Lighted Candle, 


1. Lady Craven. 
2. Belinda. 


6. A Looking Claſs. 
7. Nothing. 

8. The Pope's Eye in a Leg of Mutton. 
9. Silence. 


REBUSES. 


3. Chocolate. 
4. An Air Balloon. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


i» A NEW SONG, 
BY THE REV. MR. MAYOR, 
MASTER OF THE ACADEMY, WOODSTOCK, 
O OK round this great tage of knaves and 

of fools,. 
Ot deep plotting villains, and weak yielding tools; 
You'll find an ENIGMA in all you can lice, 
For deceit veils the face of each rank and degree. 


When the Patriot, kick'd out, for Freedom ex- 


claims, 


| You would think all the Goddefs his boſom in- 


flames; 
He deals in ENIGMA, in farce, and grimace, 
But the key is found out when he gets into place. 


When parch'd with a fever, or ſeiz'd with catarrh, 
Againſt your complaint Galen ſeems to make war; 
But tis all an En1GMAa—he ſpreads the diſeaſe, 
Nor ever {peaks plain till you'll give no more fees. 


The Lawyer for juſtice and honour contends, 
Vet perverts both in practice, to anſwer his ends; 
He's all an ENIGMA, demurs and delays, 

But his client the myſtery finds out when he pays. 


The rifing Divine, to a dreadful damnation 
Configns wicked rulers who plunder the nation; 
He too ſpeaks ENIGMA, till rais'd to the Peers, 
When he votes like the reſt, and forgets all his fears. 


So take the wide world, and it's conduct furvey, 

From the high to the low, from the grave to the gay, 

There's nought but EN16MA—then yield me the 
bays; | | 

And accept, for your Medal, this ſketch of my lays. 


2. BY MR. r. $MITH, WARWICK COURT, 
HOLBORN. 
(1xCLUDING ENIGMAS 3, 5, 6, 9.) 


AT Nothing's impoſſible, ſages declare, 


* 
Far as human invention can go: 
And that art may with nature in ſome things 


compare, 


Is a truth which we all of vs know. 


Thus, in forming EN IG MAS, how ſmall is the aid 


Which nature to man can impart! 
Like a Candle that ſhines where in nature's a 
ſhade, 


So are theſe the effect of our art. 


Yet ſtill I in Silence great Nature will praiſe, 
Nor her works e'er pretend to diſdain; 

Tho' crook'd as an S ſeem her wonderful ways, 
As a Mirror to Wiſdom they're plain. 


3. RULES FOR COMPOSING AN ENIGMA, 


BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE, 


| HE N you write an EN INA, take care 
it is penn'd | 

In as eaſy a ſtile as vou write to a friend: 

Make choice of a ſubject that's gen'rally known, 

Nor pilfer from others, and call it your own. 

Let modeſty never be put to the bluſh, 

But double entendres with decency touch: 

Let your thoughts be conſiſtent, your metaphors 

new, 

And let your ideas be ſecret and true; 

Tho” not ſo obſcure as entirely to teaze, 

At once to enliven, embarraſs, and pleaſe. 

Aſcribe to no ſubjeR a property wrong; 

Say not dolphins have wings, fins to eagles belong; 

But when the ſolution is properly known, | 

Let each reader exclaim, It is juſt, I muſt own!? 

Theſe rules if a writer will carefully follow, 

He'll merit the Medal beſtow'd by Apollo. 


4. BY MISS 8. Ez. SPENCER, BLOOMSBURY. 
OUR Enigma, good Doctor, long puz- 
zled my brain; 
I read it, conſider'd, and read it again: | 
1 perus'd it fo oft, that my patience grew tir'dz 
The meaning was hid, but the ſtile I admir'd, 
© What the deuce, I exclaim'd, *© can this rid- 
„dle explain?” 

EN IGMa, perhaps, may the ſecret contain. 
If rightly I've gueſs'd, the prize may be mine; 
If not, I my claim muſt to others reſign. 


5. BY MR. R. TATTAM, jun. 
HIS modern Sphinx, like that which poets 


write, 


Propounds a dark Exn1@MA, to invite 


Each youthful genius to inſert his name 

In her dark page —a candidate for fame. 

To him whoſe happy Muſe poſſeſſes truth, 

She gives a juſt reward, and crowns the youth. 
Hail, Emulation! ſovereign of each breaſt; 

Parent of Fame, proud enemy to re&! 


Preguant 


, 
y * 
. 
1 
4 
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Pregnant with thee, great Cæſar left his bed, 
To wreathe with h-nours his undJaunted head; 
Inſpir'd by thee, thould fortune prove my friend, 
F dare in puclic for the Prize contends 

Thrice happy he, whote emulative lays 

Shall bear intpeRion, and obtain the bags: 
But, ak! invain my unſupported muſe | 
Attempts to gain what Judgment may refuſe, 
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Huſh! each expectant thought, nor vainly riſe! 
Be calm—for Candour ſha!l award the Prizc, 


6. BY MR. J. D. N. HACKNEY, 


New ENIGMA every one careſſes, 

As children toys, and fops outlandiſh dreſſes; 
But once the glittering toy or dreſs acquir'd, 
The child grows weary, and the coxcomb tir'd. 


t Very ingenious Anſwers to the Putz E Ex1GMA were alſo received from Mr, J. C. Norwich; 


Mr. L. N. Ide of Wight; Mits Charlotte 


nz Mr. H. R. E. Chancery Lane; Mr. W. F. 


NII. B. Mr. S. Mr. T. R. Leiceſter; the Rev. Mr. E. Johnion, Bri.tol; Mr. F. J. G. Stratford 
in Eſſex; Mr. J. C. Mits Sally Bruck, Honiton; Mr. ]. Stattord, Birmingham; Albert, Norwich; 
Mr. J. B. Cambridge; Mr. S. W. Exeter; Mr. W. Callow, Tardebig, near Bromigrove; H. Ed- 
wares, Eſq. York; Mr. P. fe of Wight; Mr. Quite Content; Juvenis, Mancheſter; Mr. J. 
Ward, Hinckley; Mr. John Blunt; Eugenio, Jun. A Would be Witling; the Res. Mr. S. Ox- 
ford; Mr. J. A. T. C. Mr. N. D. Lynx; Mr. S. H—-ſm—r; Jobſon the Cobler; Mr. B. G. J. 
Mr. John Aurry, Greenwich; Mr. J. A. Mancheſter; Mr. S. C. Cambridge; Mr. J. Stafford, 


Bingham; Horatio; and Mrs. D. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES, | | 


N. B. All the ExiG6Mas are anſwered in Mr. ColLISGS's NEW PRIZE ENIGMA.) 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA VI, 
"BY MISS s. E. SPENCER, | 
| HEN prais'd by a flatterer, who term'd 
me divine, 2 
Sure beauty uncommon, I thought, muſt be mine! 
Elated with pride, to the Mirrer I ran; 
But the Mirror, alas! was fincerer than man. 
No charms, no divinity, there cou'd 1 find; 
Fl ftrive then to pleate, by improving my mind. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA VII. 
BY TRE SAME. 
AY Nothing, dear Madam, e er trouble your 
net, 
May Nothing e er plant a thorn deep in your breaſt! 
Lang may you exiſt, free from ſorrow or pain! 
But Nothing will, ſure, your Enigma explain. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IX, 
BY CLIO, BATH, 
N angel ſpoke, and ſtillneſs ſat profound; 
Eliza ſings; and Silence reigns around. 
ANSWER TO REBUSES I. II. 
| BY MERCUT10, | 
! ADV Craven delights in the uſe of a pen; 
And Belinda, tis ſaid, is as fond of the men. 
ANSWER TO REBUSES III. Iv. 
BY TICKLE PITCHER, CLAPTON. 
FTER teazing my fancy with many an il- 
luſion, | 
And putting poor Cato and Chloe in confuſion; 
My palate conſulting, inſtead of my pate, 
I found, Sir, your Rebus mutt be Chocolate: 
And if the rage holds, there's achance we may ſoon 
Drink it quite at our eaſe in a large Air Ballon, 


Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mr. J. W. Southwark, to Enigmas 5, 6; 
Tickle Pitcher, of Clapton, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 9z Horatio, to Enigma 4; Orlando, to Enigma 53 
Mr. J. P. to Enigma 7; Mr. Frederick Walter, to Rebus 1; Lynx, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 
Rebus 3; Philodonos, to Enigmas 5, ; Mr. L. A. to Enigmas 3, 5, and Rebus 3; Mr. S. 
H-im-r, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and Rebuſes 3, 43 Mr. M. D. Rotherhithe, to Enigmas 
3, 5, and Rebus 3; Mr. M. P. Budge Row, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7, and Rebus 3; Eugenio, Jun. 
to Enigma 8; Jovbfon the Cobler, to Enigmas 3, 73 Mr. J. H. Rice, to Enigma 6, and Rebus Ss - 
Mr. B. G. T. to Enigmas 6, 7,9; Mr. T. Noden, Greenwich, to Enigma 5, aud Rebus 3; Mr. 
John Almond, to Enigmas 3, 4, é, 7, 9, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 43 Mr. G. H. to Enigma 7; Mr. J. 
Thornton, to Enigma 6; Mr. P. H. to Enigmas 3, 5, 7, and Rebus 3; Mr. A. D. R. Iſleworth, ts 
Enigmas 3, 5, and Rebules 3, 4; Algenoro, to Enigma 9; J. A. Mancheſter, to Enigmas 4, 9, 
and Rebus 3; Mr. S. C. Cambridge, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 73 Lady at Hadleigh, (Signature 
illegible) to Enigmas 3, 5, 6; Mr. J. Thornton, to Enigma 6; Mr. Robert Thomas, Cheſter- 
field, to Enigma 3; Mr. P. H. to Enigmas 3, 5, 7, and Rebus 3; Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 6, 6, 7, 9, 
and Rebus 4; Juvenis, Cheſterfield, to Enigmas 3, 4, 6, 8, and Rebus 4; Mr. Richard Tattam, 
Jun. to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and Rebuſes 2, 43 Clio, Bath, to Enigmas 5, 6, and Rebus 3; Mr. 
W. Stone, Bruton Street, to Enigmas 3, 7, and Rebus 3; Lotharionis, to Enigmas 6, 8; Mr. M. E. 
eo Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7,9; A Would be Witling, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7; Mr. H. R. E. to Enigmas 
3, 4, 57 ©, 7, 9; Mr. J. B. Cambridge, to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, 7; Quite Content, to Enigmas 3, 
6, 9 Mr. N. D. to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and Rebuſes 2, 7.5 Juveanis, Mancheſter, to 


Enigma: 6, 7; Mr. F. J. G. Stratford, Eflex, to Enigmas 3,93 0 


H. to Enigma 7; aud Lynx, tg Robus z. 


ando, to Enigma 5; Mr. Ge 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W muſt beg our Correſpondents in general to ſubſcribe their Names, or at leaſt 
Initials, to all Original Compoſitions, as we greatly diſlike the uſe of quaint 
Signatures. Thoſe who favour us with Selected Articles will add to the obligation, if 
they mention the works from which they have tranſcribed, that we may with more faci- 
lity compare with the originals, where neceſſary. N. B. Every perſon who attempts to 


impoſe on the Editors any article as original which has been before printed, will be 
for ever excluded from receiving a MEDaL. 


Mr. Lemoine's Song was accidentally mitlaid till too late for inſertion in the preſent 
number. It will certainly be given in our next. | 


Leander*s Poetical Addreſs to Single and Married Ladies, has very conſiderable me- 
rit, but is not lively enough for our Miſcellany, 


The Favours of My, T. O. and Altamont, were very acceptable; we ſhall be obliged 
to them for future ſelections. | 


Mr. F. A. Ourry's French Anſwer to the Prize Enigma, was very ingenious, but we 
cannot admit ſolutions in a foreign language. | 


The Effay from Simplicitas, is ſuſpected not to be original: the Editors wiſh to be in- 
formed from what publication it was tranſcribed, as there ae a few palpable miſtakes, 
which muſt be rectified previous to it's inſertion, 

The Letter from Fal de ral Tit, has a confiderable 7 of ſterling wit, but it could 


not be meant for inſertion. We ſhall be glad to hear from the ingenious author under 
his proper ſignature. 


The Editors will be happy to ſee My. H. R. E.'s valuable Collection, which ſhall be 
carefully returned whenever he pleaſes. Tg Fg 


oo ſerious a nature. | 
The correſpondence of Oæouienſis will he very acceptable; but our readers in general 


would probably not much reliſh the wit and humour of antiquity, given in the original 
languages, | | | 8 


Mr. G. M. V. 's Poem has great merit, but is of t 


The Tranſlation from Vciture would be excellent, were the idea leſs indelicate. 
Mr. S. Brooks is requeſted to communicate his addreſs to the Editors. 


The Gentleman who complains that his anſwers to the Fnigmas in our laſt were not 
acknowledged, has probably forgot that he did not tranſmit them till the 25th inſtant. 


Verſes, Rebuſes, Acrofticks, &c. on private individuals, cannot be admitted. Cor- 
reſpondents are requeſted to make their Anſwers to Enigmas as ſhort as poſſible. 


Many articles, not above noticed, are under conſideration; and Rill more are, from a 
variety of cauſes, wholly inadmiſſible. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


There being no humorous original Tale or Eiſzy from any Correſpondent in the preſent 
Number, a SILVER MEDAL is adjudged ty Mrs. S. E. SPENCER, bloomſbury, the 
ingenious author of the verſes on the 'I'121gs—the ſecond, for the beſt Poetical Tale, 
to RUSTICUS, author of the Tale of POLITENESs, or the Car O'Nineg Tarls— 
and the third and fourth, for the beſt anſwers to the PRIZ E EniGMa, to Mr. 
M. B——R—T, Paddington; and Mr. J. C. Stourbridge—all of whom are requetted 
to trantmit their names and places of abode to the Publiſhers, in the ſame hand-writ- 
ing as their reſpective productions, by the 1 5th.inſtant, that they may be printed in 
our next number, for the ſatis faction of ſubſcribers in general, 
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NE STORY OF PHEBE THE GOOD; 
OR, THE GLORIOUS HAND. 


FIHERE was a certain man who was 
| left a widower with one child, a 
ſweet girl, whoſe name was Phebe. 
After he had lived two or three years 
fingle, he became tired of this fort of 
life, and determined to marry again; 
and he was the more eaſily induced ſo 


to do, becauſe he had met with a wo- 


man about his own age, and very 
much of his own diſpoſition, to whom 
he had made himſelf agreeabie. 'This 
woman was a widow, and, like him, 
had a daughter called Martha, who 
was two years older than Phebe, and 
likewiſe a very pretty girl: they mu- 
tually er to be exceedingly 
good and tender to each other's off- 
ſpring; and at firſt they kept their 
promiſes tolerably well, though it 
muſt be allowed that, as Phebe was 
far the moſt beautiful of the two, the 
mother was not without ſome little 
jealouſies: however, ſhe was a ſenſible 
woman, though ſomewhat paſſionate, 
and did not, for a while, ſuffer ſuch 
propenſities to increaſe to violence; 
beſides, that Phebe was as mild and 
good-humoured as ſhe was 122 
in her wit and features; and thoug 
you might eafily make her cry, you 
could never make her croſs or obſti- 
nate. 5 
After a time, it happened that the 
father died, when Phebe was about 
twelve years old; and as ſhe had been 
well inſtructed by her father's care, 


who loved her dearly, ſhe was, on ac- 


count of the readineſs of her wit, 


more accompliſhed and advanced in 


knowledge than many of twice her 


ciety. 


Phebe ſoon became 


age, and much more ſo than her ſiſter 
Martha, though there had been equal 
care taken of them both. The death 
of her father was a great misfortune 
to Phebe; ſhe ſoon began to find an 
alteration in the behaviour of her mo- 
ther and ſiſter. The latter, having now 
no reſtraint upon her, (for her mo- 
ther had always been far too in- 
dulgent) took every opportunity of 
thwarting Phebe, of whom ſhe became 
exceedingly jealous, owing tothe pre- 
terence Phebe always obtained in ſo- 
The mother, too, inftead of 
conſulting her reaſon, and doing juſ- 
tice, was weak enough to participate 
in her daughter Martha's feelings and 
prejudices, and gave way to her paſ- 
hons by little and little, till at laſt 


ſhe could no longer reſiſt them. Thus, 


though ſhe felt at ſome moments the 
injuſtice of her conduct, and deter- 
mined to alter her behaviour, and be- 
come more kind to Phebe, yet, as 
ſoon as the trial came, ſhe found her- 
ſelf inevitably hurried away by ha- 
bitual paſſion, and continually guilty 
of the ſame partiality and oppreſſion. 
It may eaſily be er that poor 
eprived of all 
the little pleaſures in which ſhe uſed 
to ſhare: inſtead of mixing with the 
viſitors, and going abroad with her 
ſiſter, as formerly, ſhe was confined 
to her needle, and ordered to aſſiſt the 
ſervant at the loweſt drudgery. This 
would have broken the ſpirit of many 
girls, or have ſpoiled their temper ; 
for certainly few tg are ſocutting 
to the heart as manifeſt injuſtice. But 
it did not ſeem to have any ſuch ef- 


fect on Phebe; for though ſhe prieved 
2 a little, 
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a little, ſhe yet was ſo complying, and 
even chearful, let her be ſet about what 
ſhe would, that ſhe was called PREBE 
Tat Good! all over the country. 
It is ſtrange to think of the exceſs 
to which people will proceed who 
have once begun to indulge bad ha- 
bits. The praiſes that Phebe had ob- 
tained, and the admiration with 
which every body was {truck who hap- 
pened to get a fight of her, (for ſhe 
nereaſed in beauty as in amiableneſs 
and age) ſerved only farther to en- 
flame the enmity of thoſe to whom 
alone ſhe could look for protection; 
inſomuch, that ſhe at laſt was not 
only the drudge of the family, (for 
her mother had turned away the ſer- 
vant, and forced her, though not fif- 
teen, to do all the work herſelf) but 
was ftinted in her very food, obliged 
to eat the offals, and beat, upon the 
molt frivolous pretences, till the was 
ſometimes hardly able to move. If 
ſhe had not naturally poſſeſſed a deal 
of courage, as well as mildneſs, ſhe 
muſt have ſunk under the uſage the 
received: but though there was a 
ſweet forbearance in her temper, there 
was a fortitude, likewiſe, which is 
only found in a few, eſpecially among 
the gentle and ſofter ſex. 

One day, when the mother and fa- 
yourite daughter were gone out, and 
had, as uſual, locked up every thing 
from her, leaving her but a ſcanty 
pittance, ſcarce half enough to ſatisfy 
nature, a poor old woman, tottering 


underage, came to the door, begging, 


for her Saviour's ſake, ſhe would give 
her a morſel to keep her from ſtarv- 
Ing. 
herſelf, had too good a heart to ſee 
ſuch a poor old creature ready to fink 
with age and hunger, and not give 
Her every aſſiſtance in her power. She 
immediately went to the door, gave 
the pcor woman her hand, defired 
her to come in and reſt herſelf, and 
ſet about warming what little morſel 
ſhe had, (which ſhe herſelf was going 
to have eat cold) to make it as com- 
for table as ſhe could. She then laid a 
clean napkin and plate, and waited 
upon and Cheriſhed her as though ſhe 
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Phebe, though very hungry 
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had been her own mother. 


© The 
* God of Heaven blets thee!? faid the 
old woman, as Phebe ſtood miniſtering 
by her ſide; © thou art a merciful 


and a gracious angel, and ſhalt loſe 
nothing by thy charity. Thou hall 
given me food, wilt thou give me 
© a kiſs?” Phebe would always ra- 
ther hurt her own feelings than the 
feelings of another; and though the 
old woman was very diſagreeable with 
rags and age, ſhe inſtantly kuled her 
with the beſt grace imaginable, leſt 
ſhe ſhould give her pain, or leſt the 
ſhould be thought to deſpiſe age and 
poverty. The old woman fixed her 
eyes ſtedfaſtly upon her—* Sweet and 
* heavenly creature,” ſaid ſhe, © have 
Lat laſt found ſuch a one! Yes; it 
© thy courage equals thy other vir- 
© tues, thou art the treaſure 1 ſo long 
* and ineffectually have ſought.'— 
Phebe wondered to hear a miſerable 
old woman ſpeak in this manner, and 
in ſuch language too. Thou art 
very young; art thou of a t:mid 
* diſpoſition?”—* No, indeed,” ſaid 
Phebe, I never injure any creature 
that has life or ſenſibility. I would 
do good to every body if I had the 
power, and I hope I commit no 


A * * * 


be afraid?” 

do not think I ſhould have been fo 
much afraid myſelf,” interrupted 
John Audley, if I had na been ſuch a 
* wicked wretch, Phebe wur too good 
to ſleep in ſarmunt time.'— Yea, 
© or to have a pariſh-baſtard to main- 
* tain!” rejoined Dorothy. But hold 


thy tongue, I long hugeouſly to 
hear who this old woman wur.“ 
Phebe had ſcarcely finithed her lat 


ſentence, before the ſaw a fierce maſ- 


tiff and abull-dog burſt into the kitch- 


en, foaming, fighting, and worrying 
each other with the utmoſt fury; but 
the, inſtead of acting like moſt filly 
young women, who ſquall if they ſee 
a mouſe run acroſs the room, very 
coolly removed out of their wav, took 


hold of the old woman to help herout 


of the kitchen, and ſhut the door up- 
on them. As ſhe ſtood in the paſlage, 
ſhe found her gown was all in a flame : 

it 


wickedneſs, then wherefore ſhould 
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it would be wrong to pretend that ſhe 
was not exceedingly alarmed; butin- 
ſtead of ſhrieking, falling in a fit, or 
running terrified ſhe knew not whi- 
ther or tor what, except to agitate the 
air, and increaſe the danger, ſhe un- 
pinned herſelf in a moment, and ſtrip- 
ped off her gown. © Yes!” exclaimed 
the old woman, thy preſence of 
mind proves thy fortitude.* As ſhe 
ſaid this, the fire was extinguithed, 
and the enraged dogs were heard and 
ſeen no more; neither was there a 
ſinged ſpot upon the gown. Phebe 
turned her eyes with amazement to- 
wards her gueſt, and inflead of a poor, 


decrepid, and beggarly old woman, 


ſhe beheld a beauteous Being in robes 
of white and ſcarlet, and wings more 


variouſly ſpotted than the ſhining plu- 


mage of the Chineſe pheaſant ! : 
Pureſt and beſt ofearthly virgins,” 
ſaid the bright viſion, © be not alarm- 


ed.'—" No,” replied Phebe, I am 


only ſurprized. If you are a hea- 
* venly being, you will not injure 
* me: if a wicked one, you cannot, 
* till I, by guilt, ſhall give you pow- 
© er over me.'—* Liſten to me,” ſaid 
the ſpirit: I am a ſylph; the friend 
© of man, and the enemy of his ene- 
mies. Long have I been ſeeking 
* ro deliver Oron, the knight of a 
neighbouring caltle, from the au- 
© thority of the dæmons; but in vain: 
* they have ſeduced and enchanted 
© him, and he is held awilling ſlave 
to five of the molt powerful that the 
© dark entrails of the ſulphureous re- 
gions can emit. Their names are 


Bibo, Libido, Iraſco, Nepo, and 


* Superbo; that is to ſay, Drunken- | 
Wrath, Prodigality, 
them 


neſs, Luſt, 
© and Pride. He hath ſuffere 
to light up the Dead Hand within his 
walls, which hath ſtupified and lulled 
to ſleep the guardian ſpirits Fate 
had appointed to protect him from 
their machinations; and till that is 
* extinguiſhed, never ſhall he be 
* freed from their wicked dominion, 
The tylphs and other ætherial eſ— 
ſences have in vain made war upon 
© theſe dxmons and their adherents; 
* a young virgin alone can vanquith 
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them, and extinguiſh the enchanted 
flame of the Dead or Glorious Hand; 
for a good and beauteous virgin is of 
more power than a hott of ſpirits. 
I and my companions have long 
mourned over the misfortunes of 
Oron; for till theſe infernal and ma- 
licious fiends had faſcinated him, 
the earth had few young men fo 
promiting. To thee, then, fair and 
excellent creature, is this charita- 
ble and noble taſk abigned.” 

I hope [| have the will, if J have 


the ability, to do good,” replied 


Phebe; nor am I afraid of encoun- 
tering ſuch danger as a weak crea- 
ture, like me, may ſupport; butl 
am dependent on the will of ano- 
ther: J mult not leave my mother's 
houſe without her knowledge; for 
that would be wickedneſs, and not 
6 pine.” | 

Phebe had ſcarcely pronounced the 
laſt word, when ihe heard her mother 


and fitter at the door; and, inſtead of 


a ſylph, faw the ſame old woman again 
at her fide whom her charity had fo 
lately relieved. She knew not what 
to think; the was ready to imagine 


ſhe had been in a dream: ſhe ran, how- 
ever, to open the door for her mother. 
— Hey-day! indeed!“ ſaid the ſiſter; 


* what old beldam have you got here 


good. - Better than thine will ever 


© be, Calot,* anſwered the old wo- 


man, and glided out of the houſe. 


There needed not half this to ſet them 
upon the patient-ſuffering Phebe: 
they both fell upon her; and, as they 
thought, beat her molt unmercifully; 
but, to the aſtoniſhment of Phebe, 
their blows gave her no pain. 
were not fatished with this: her fitter 
in ſiſted upon it that the ſhould be in- 
ſtantly turned out of doors, and the 
fooliſh and cruel mother put her wick- 
ed withes in execution. 

Phebe could not forbear weeping, 


at finding herſelf, thus iriendlets and. 


unknown, driven from her mother's 
houſe; ſhe was even exceedingly af- 
tected with the thought of parting 

from 


to keep you company? F ſuppoſe. 
you have bcen having your fortune 
told; but 1 am afraid it is not very 


They 
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from perſons who had treated her fo 
baſely. She comforted herſelf, how- 
ever, as well as the could. I am very 
© able and willing to work, thought 
ſhe; © and furely ſome charitable good 
« perion will give me a little food 
for my labour. 

She wandered along the path ſhe 
fir? took, without knowing whither 
it led, till evening began to come on, 
and ſhe was faint with hunger; when, 
being come to an eminence, ihe ſat 
herſelf down, and turned round t9 
take a laſt look at the inhoſpitable, 
yet reſpected manſion, from which ſhe 
was expelled. As ſhe looked down 
the lawn, ſhe ſaw, with ſurprize, her 
favourite cat, to which the had always 
been very kind, coming trotting af- 
ter her. Though Phebe ſeemed al- 
molt callous to opprethon and misfor- 
tune, there was not a ſoul on carth 
more ſuſceptible of gratitude and ten- 
derneſs: ſhe burſt into tears when ſhe 
beheld the faithful animal come pur- 
ring by her fide, and looking up, as 
if in pity of her fate. The cat ſeem- 
ed to be guided by a ſuperior inſtinct: 
there * three paths ied from where 
her miltreſs ſat, and ſhe took one of 
them, and looked back as if inviting 
Phebe to follow; which action ſhe re- 
peated ſeveral times. Phebe, to whom 
no path ha a peculiar preference. in- 
clined to that from the action of the 
an.mal. Ihe cat had not gone far, 
before ſhe turned a little from the way 
to a buth, and topped, then went 
back to mect ker miſtreſs, and returned 
to the ſame tport: this incited Phebe's 
curiotity., and ſhe followed to the 
buſt. Here the found a clean white 
napkin, and in it a part of a very fine 
capon, with ſome good wheaten bread. 
Phebe's feelings may eainiy be ima- 
gined; ihe fat herielt upon the banz, 
46d A ner treature with her 
friend. 

She preſently roſe from her repaſt, 
and ker cat sti! ran before, as if to 
conduct her. They came preiently 
to a place where the file had been 
hedged up, to prevent panic ingers from 
coming any more that road: the cat 
turned down the Gde of the hedge, 
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and found a clear gap. When they 
came into the next field, a kerce 
bull ran bellowing, as ſoon as he 
ſaw Phebe, to attack her; but the 
cat placed herſelf between them, and 
leemed to {pit fire in his eyes; at 
which he was ſo terrified and pained, 
that he ran roaring away. 

Darknets now grew on apace, and 
there was neither town, hamlet, nor 
houſe, in view; yet poor Phebe kept 
implicitly following her wary guide: 
ſhe travelled on for ſome time, till 
the ſaw a light twinkle at a diftance, 
through the duſk of night, and ſhe 
was pleaſed to find the path the wasin 
ſeemed to point the ſame way. She 
continued her route, and preſently 
came to a high-road that led towards 
the light, which now became more 
diſtinct, though yet far off. She quit- 
ted the fields, and a wild and barren 
moor, without hedge or tree, lay be- 
fore her. On each hand were deep 
pits, bogs, and precipices, into which 
the ſmalleſt deviation would for ever 
plunge her; but her faithful cat kept 
juſt before; and Phebe, truſting in the 
protection which a righteous Provi- 
dence ever affords the innocent, ſtea- 
dily purſued her way. Clouds over- 
ſpread the horizon, the ſtars were hid, 
the vault of heaven was obſcured, 
thick night and darkneſs covered the 
earth, the glimmering light which 
till then had been conſtant in her 
view diſappeared, and metcors and 
Will of the Wiſps danced and glided 
around. A ſolitary far-off ſhout 
{;,2 {ometimes heard, and ſometimes 
piercing cries, as of people fallen in- 
to the pits, or terrified with the dan- 
Jo add 
to the terrors that ſurrounded her, 
the generous animal that went before 


ner, ſcarcely at more than a yard's 


diſtance, and that every moment kept 


turning it's luminous eyes, as if to 
light a and guide! it's miſtreſs, ſudden- 


ly tumbled down a precipice, and, by 
it's Cries, gave Phebe, whoſe feet were 
pon the very brink, warning of her 
danger, and it's own apparent de- 
. tion. 
The Lord of heavenly marcy ble ſs 
” ME, 
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me, cried John Audley, and fave 
* the ſoul of that poor cat! who, L 
Warrant, was a better Chriſtian 
than ſome of us. Mx. Errant pro- 
ceeded. | 
Phebe was now at a total ſtand; ſhe 
durit not move a ftep backwards or 
forwards, but remained fixed; and 
trom her fair eyes let fall two pearly 
tears, one for the ſeverity of her own 
deſtiny, and the other as a tribute of 
gratitude and regret to the faithtul 
creature that had ſuffered for her pre- 
ſervation. While ſhe ſtood thus mo- 
tionleſs, aud looking (if ſhe could 
be ſaid to look on darkneſs) down 
the abyls into which her guide had 
fallen, the beheld an apparition riſe 
ſlowly from the bottom, holding a 
lighted torch in it's right hand, for 
it had but one; and when at the ſur- 
face of the pit, reſted upon nothing, 
or upon thin atr, holding the torch 
between itſelf and Phebe, and look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly for the ſpace of a minute 
in her face. It's viſage was of a death- 
like pale and piteous; it held up the re- 
mains of it's left arm, as if to implore 
redreſs, and brandiſhing it's torch to 
make it ſned a brighter light, it 
glided by, and ſtood at ſome little 
cdliſtance. Phebe beheld the ſpectre 
with terror, vet with that reſolution 
which virtue alone can give. She ſaw 
ſhe had deviated à little from the high 
road, and boldly taking advantage 
of the occaſion, regained her path, 
and followed the apparition which 
talred before her. 

Her dreadful guide conducted her 
ſafely over the moor, till they came 
o an antique Caſtle ſurrounded by a 
moat. The araw-bridge was up, and 
the ſpectre made a ſudden ſtop, as a 
ſignal tor Phebe to proceed no far- 
ther yet: it then ſcimmed acroſs the 
canal, and ſtrait the maiſy hinges of 
the portcullis began to creak, and the 
bridge deſcended with a weighty and 
loud craſh that echoed through the 


ſtillneſs of the night, and made the 


old vaulted caſtle reverberate horror. 
hebe heſitated to procecd: © Yet 
* wherefore,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, 
* ſhould I fear? I am told that I 
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am to be the deliverer of a noble 
knight from the power of dzmons; 
they cannot injure me: or, ſay they 


me of life, what have I in this 
world to regret, except a mother 
and a filter? And they have un- 
kindly driven me from them; they 
think me unworthy to be known for 
their relation. Well then, be uit 
life or death, I will go on.” 

The apparition and the torch were 
again before her; the followed to- 
ward the caſtle, and they entered the 


iron-wicket, which flew open at their 


approach. The courts and avenues 
were vaſt, and the ſpectre led her a 
mazy, tedious, and diſmal route, 
through dark porticos and winding 
paſſages, till they came to a flight of 
tone ſtairs, ſo narrow, that only 
one perſon could paſs. The ſpec- 
tre ſtopped, turned towards Phebe, 
and with it's dead eyes gave a look 
that ſeemed to ſay, Be firm!” then 
pointed to the ſtairs, and yaniſhed. 
Phebe was now in total darkneſs, 
and courage and virtue began to ſhud- 
der at the remembrance of her litua-. 


tion. Eowever, the fummoned up her 
ſtrength, and with heroic fortitude 


aſcended the narrow ſtair-caſe. She 
went up ſo many ſteps, and kept fo 
continually 
with giddineſs and want of breath, 
ſhe was obliged to reſt. She had 


ſcarcely ſtopt a moment, before ſhe 


heard the clanking of chains, and the 
footſteps of one deſcending, who ſent 
forth at intervals the moſt painful and 
diſmal groaus. Her hair now ſtood 
an end, her blood ran cold, and her 
heart ſunk within her: it was impoſ- 
ſible for any one to pais, and the leaſt 
oppoſing body would precipitate her 
to the bottom. The groans and the 
clanking increaſed; they ſeemed not 
three ſteps diſtant; and her faculties 
were frozen with horror, when the 
place was inttantaneou'ſly illumined, 
and ſhe beheld the beautecus Sylph 
ſultaining a dreadful combat with a 
monſtrous demon, by which it ſcem- 
ed · to be almoſt overpowered. A voice 
at the ſame time cried alond—* Go 


forward! 


could, ſay they even could deprive 


winding, that at laſt, 
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* forward! You only are in danger 
* when you do not proceed.“ Phebe 
again called up her reſolution, began 
toaſcend, and again was leftin filence 
and total darkneſs. 

She came at length to a little door, 
which opened with a gentle puſh: 
through this ſhe went, and found her- 
ſelf upon the great ſtaircaſe, op- 
polite to a ſuit of magnificent apart- 
ments, illuminated with large wax 


tapers; theſe ſhe boldly entered, paſſed 


through ſeveral, and found each ſuc- 


ceeding one ſuperior to the laſt, till 
ſhe arrived in the grand ſaloon. 

Here, in the centre, the beheld, upon 
2 ſaperb couch, Oron, the enchanted 
knight, lying entranced : over him 
hung ſuſpended in the air the Glori- 
ous Hand; that is to ſay, a dead man's 
hand prepared by necromancy, dipt 
in magical oil, and each finger lighted 
up. But v hat amazed her moſt, was 
to ſee another being that was in the 
exact likeneſs of the enchanted knight, 

except that it's features bore the 
marks of vice, which Oron's did not. 

This falſe knight was ſeated in a 
chair of ſtate; around him were placed 
his favourite dæmons, Bibo, Libido, 
Iraſco, Nepo, and Superbo; and facing 
him ſat Moro, or Death, fantaſtically 
dreſſed up in the caſt robes of the dæ- 
mons, each of which had habits expreſ- 
ſive of his proper character. All the ſer- 
vants, friends, and relations of Oron, 
as well as himſelf, were caſt in a pro- 
found trance by the benumbing power 
of the Glorious Hand, except that, at 
a certain hour, when all the reſt of 
the world flept, they were awakened 
by the dæmons, who delighted to 
torment them, and eſpecially the en- 
chanted knight, at whom Death grin- 
ned and ſhook his dart, and whom the 
 d:xmons threatened with future pu- 
niſhments, while they tantalized him 
for his imbecillity in that he had not 
ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the faſci- 
nation of the Glorious Hand. The 
forms likewiſe of all the inhabitants 
of the caſtle were aſſumed by inferior 
_ kends, according to the vice to which 
each was addicted; for had not all of 
them in ſome degree tallen from vir- 
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tue, noenchantment could thus have 
held them in ſubjection. 

At Phebe's approach, the riots of 
the dzmons inſtantly in part ſubſided, 
and terror ſeized them as ſhe farther 
advanced. Yet they failed not to 
offer the temptations by the power of 
which they had ſeduced and enchant- 
ed the reſt, Bibo preſented his cup; 
Libido invited her to unchaſte plea- 
ſures; Iraſco would have put a two- 
edged {word in her hand; Nepo of- 
fered to pour gold and diamonds in 
her lap; and Superbo took off the 
gilt coronet he wore, and deſired to 
place 1t upon her head: but ſhe, ſu- 
perior to ſuch deluſions, moved ſtea- 
dily towards the couch where the 
knight lay. The Glorious Hand burnt 
dim as ſhe drew near; the colour re- 
vived in the cheeks of Oron, while 
the phantom that reſembled him grew 
ghaſtly: her virgin breath purified the 
air. 'The Hand gracually deſcended; 
it's faint light burnt blue, and ſcarce 
caſt a gleam; and, when oppoſite to 


her coral lips, Phebe breathed upon 


it, the flame became totally extinct, 
and the knight roſe from his en- 
chanted couch. | 
Phebe's virtues now met a full re- 
ward, if any earthly bleſſing could 
be a rewind for ſuch patience, meek- 
neſs, and magnanimity. She became 
the lady of the caſtle, the adored wife 


of Oron, the wonder of the country, 


and the ornament and pride of her 
ſex. Her mother and ſiſter would have 
humbled themſelves at her feet; but 
ſhe taught them to be virtuous, and 
took them to her boſom: and thas (he 
convinced the world, that a perſeve- 
rance in goodneſs mat at laſt conduct 
to happineſs. 

And thus ends the ſtory of PhEBE 
THE 890 D. 


It was almoſt a pity that we could 
not interrupt our narrative, without 
deſtroying it's effect, to deſcribe the 
fituation of John Audley and Doro- 
thy, at certain moments. Their ter- 
ror was indeed ſo great at ſome paſ- 
ſages, (ſuch as when the ſpectre roſe 
ſlowly from the abyſs, when Phebe 
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THE WIT" 
was aſcending the narrow ſtaircaſe, 
and eſpecially when ſhe ſtopt and 
heard the clanking of chains and 
groans of the deſcending ghoſt) that 
it was with difficulty the cold blood 
crept tingling 
their veins. As to the concealed al- 
legory of Mr. Errant's tale, that they 
knew nothing of. It never entered 
the credulous and honeft hefrt of 
John Audley, that even Phebe was an 
imaginary perſon, much leſs that her 
cat was only the emblem of Vigilance; 
that when it tumbled down the pre- 
cipice, it but ſignified that the mo- 
ment Vigilance was off her guard, Vir- 
tue was in danger, and that Terror and 
D iſtraction were likely to ſucceed; or 
that the various difficulties and perils 
Phebe had to encounter, were types 


o with "horror through 
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of the ſtruggles between the paſſions 
of a virtuous perſon combating and 
endeavouring to reform one of a con- 

Theſe, and many 


trary diſpoſition, 
other traits of a ſtmilar nature, were 
audience; as, 


loſt on Mr. Errant's 
indeed, they ſtood a great chance of 
being in places of far more preten— 
ſions to ee and wit. The 
great and moſt uſeful moral could not, 
however, eſcape even lohn and Do- 
rothy; they were taug ht, and 
ſtood, tha: people ho are reſolute in 
continuing good, and doing their du- 
ty, are ſure to be ad mir ed, beloved, 


and happy: and they went to bed with 


tes. 


as many | bleſſings on the head of the 


angelic Phebe, as tremors and fears 
of her potent and ghoſtly enemies. 


5 


PRESERVATIVE AGAINST DUELLING. 


HE practice of duelling has of 
late become ſo frequent, that 
mod perſons Who have any brains to 
loſe, think it not at all unlikely, if they 
mix much in what is called polite life, 
that they may ſome day or other be 
deprived of them by a piſtol-bullet. 
For my own part, I am one of thoſe 
old-faſhioned mortals who, convinced 
they have none to ſpare, are deſirous 
of preſerving what they have as long 
as poſſible: and this diſpoſition, as 
my inclinations lead me a good deal 
into company, has ſometimes ſub- 
jected me to conſiderable difficulties. 
However, as I havehitherto continued 
to ©{leepin a whole ſkin,” and am now 
nearly arrived at my firſt grand cli- 
macteric, (an age when it may be ſup- 
poſed I need not be under any great 
apprehenſions of being called out) a 


ſketch of the manner in which I have 


ſo long preſerved myſelf alike un- 
wounded in perſon and reputation, (I 
mean, reputation for courage, all 
other kinds of reputation being fo- 
reign to the preſent ſubject) may not 
be unſerviceable to thoſe who, from 
motives ſimilar to my own, are led to 


mingle with ſociety, but who may 


occationally fee] themſelves under 


ſome degree of conſtraint. 
Vor. I. 


greatly confuſed, that her fit: 


A few years ago, when duelling 
was much leſs faſhionable than at 
preſent, I happened to be at a coffee- 
houſe where two young fellows, both 
enſigns in the army, fat diſcourſing 


of their preceding night's pretended 


amours, in a ſtile of ſuch b groſſneſs, 
and 1 tones of ſuch vociferation, 
that the company in general was 
greatly ſcandalized; and a very de- 
cent young woman, in particular, 
who officiated in the bar, and for 
whoſe ear it was evident their looſe 
converſation was peculiarly intended, 
bluſhed ſo immoderately, and was ſa 
ation 
pained me more khan I can ea aly de- 
ſcribe. I waited a ſhort time, in ex- 
peRation that ſome man of ſpirit 


would interfere, for I am myſelf na- 


turally averſe to quarrelling; but, to 
my ſurprize, though I could perceive 
the eyes of the whole rœom wer? og- 
caſionally upon the two firiplin 8³ 
and moſt of them with looks of diſ- 
guſt, when either of tne obn tous 
parties looked round for ap; Lade, 
which they very often ſeemed to do, 
many of the company were mean 
enough to aſſume a ſort of prin of 
approbation, and the reſt, to a man, 
haſtily turned away their heads. Ibis 
M univerſal 


90 
univerſal cowardice—it was rank 
cowardice—arouzed me. I felt my- 
ſelf bold, and a glow of conſcious 
ſuperiority animated my cheek, I 
roſe from my ſeat, and took my ſtation 
at the fire, facing about to the youths 
who ſat oppoſite, and eyeing them 
with contempt. The increaſed ſtern- 
neſs of my viſage ſoon attracted their 
attention; it had probably not pleaſed 
them before: vr one of them, after 
whiſpering the other, had the auda- 
city to addreis me with—* Sir, I ſhall 
© look as ſulky as you do, if you 
continue to ſtand before the fire.” 
— Sir,” replied I, © you are an im- 
« pertinent ſcoundrel! and, havin 


_ © eroſsly inſulted the whole room 


© with impunity, vou are, I ſuppoſe, 
* beginning to offend every one in- 
« dividually.” | 
In an mitant the heroes were both 
on their legs; and a ſcene of confu- 
Hon and altercation entued, eaſy to 
conceive, but impoſſible to be ex- 
preſſed. 5 
It was inſiſted by the companion of 
him who had affronted me, that I 


ſhould ſubmit to aſk pardon of the 


gentleman whom I had denominated 
a ſcoundrel, or meet him the next day 
behind Montague Houſe. He ap- 
pealed, with great vehemence, to the 


company, if the word icoundrel was 


proper to be ufed by a pentleman, or 
if any man of honour could tamely 
put up with the application of it to 
himſelf. The extorted anſwer was 
almoſt univerſally—“ Certainly not!” 
And it ſeemed the general opinion 
that the difference could only be ac- 
commodated in one of the ways pro- 
poſed. 
Elated with his ſucceſs, he turned 
to me with great ferocity, and de- 
manded to know whether I choſe to 
make the neceſſary conceſſions, or to 
meet his friend in the field. 

© I alike deſpiſe,” haſtily returned 
I., © your friend, and yourfelt: and 
© ſo far am I from acceding to your 
propoſals, or being convinced that 
I have beſtowed an improper appel- 
lation on your infamous companion, 
that I repent, he is a baſe ſcoundrel, 
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* and that you are as ſhabby a raſcal 
as himſelf!” 

His ſword was now out in a mo- 
ment: and, though I was unarmed, 
the daſtardly villain actually made a 
lunge at me; ſwearing bitterly that 
he would run me through the body, 
if I did not immediately intreat his 
forgiveneſs. But I ſnatched inſtan- 
taneouſly the poker from the fire, and 
with a ſingle ſtroke ſhivered his ſword; 
at the ſame moment driving him to 
the wall, by thrufting the red-hot 
weapon cloſe to his face, which ap- 
peared evidently pale with fear, not- 
withſtanding the rubicund reflection 
of the poker. In the mean time, his 
companion was not idle: but, having. 
likewiſe drawn, he was advancing to 
falute me à poſteriori; when the com- 
pany, perceiving I was more likely 
to quiet the young ſparks than they 
had at firſt dared to hope, very man- 


fully interpoſed, and prevented the 


attack in my rear. - 

Having obliged the young gentle- 
man to aſk my pardon, inſtead of my 
alking his, under pain of a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the ſtill red 
poker, { turned to the other, who 
had by this time been compelled to 
deliver up his weapon, and exacted 
from him a fimilar apology. He, 
however, continued obitinately to re- 
fuſe, though every body was now cla- 
morous againit him, till a flight ap- 
plication of the poker to his chin 
convinced him I was not to be trifled 
with, and he alſo acknowledged the 
impropriety of his behaviour. 

As I was diſguſted with the profu- 
ſion of compliments which were now 
beſtowed on my ſpirited conduct by the 
company, I ſoon quitted the room: 
and was next day informed by a 
friend, who happened to ſtep in a 
ſhort time after my departure, that 
the diſcomfitted champions, and all 


the company, joined very cordially 


together in cenſuring the groſſneſs of 
my behaviour, particularly my total 
diſregard to good-manners 1n the 
choice of my expreſſions. | 
Thus ended a buſineſs, which ſeem- 
ed to threaten ſomething more 5 | 
or 
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for though the young gentlemen pro- 
teſted vehemently that they would 
have their revenge whenever they 
ſhould meet with me, they took great 
care to avoid viſiting every place where 
it was likely I might be found. Yet 
theſe youths were fie to have actually 
ſeen — and to have each killed 
his man; certain it is, they had for a 
long time over-awed the company 
which uſually frequented the coffee- 
houſe where I accidentally encoun- 


tered them, and had totally driven 


away no inconſiderable number of 
cuſtomers. | 
It would fill a volume of no con- 
temptible ſize, to recount minutely 
the various ſkirmiſhes in which I have 
at different times been engaged; and 
yet, if I know myſelf, I am as much 
_ diſpoſed to treat every one with civi- 
lity, and as ſtudious in avoiding all 
occaſions of offence, as any perſon 
living. ” | 
Indeed, I am not unwilling to be- 
leve that I am conſtitutionally what 
the world calls a coward: for I really 
have never been able to diſcover in 
myſelf the pleaſing ſenſation which 
ſome men of ſpirit ſeem to feel in 
taking a waiter by the noſe or ears, 
or kicking a footman's poſteriors, for 
accidentally treading on my toes, 
running againſt me on entering or 
quitting a room, when I have chanced 
to ſtand in their way, or any fimilar 
offence. I may, on ſuch occaſions, 
have been prompted to uſe very ſe- 
_ vere language; but I have uſually 
been afterwards weak enough to 


think, that my reſentment was even 


then more than adequate tothe crime. 

But it will be ſaid, what has this 
to do with duelling ? there is no dan- 
ger, at leaſt for the preſent, of being 
challenged by a waiter or footman! 


I am afraid, however, that the ſame 


 traſcible ſpirit which leads a gentle- 
man to delight in tweaking the noſe 
of the former, or kicking the breech 
of the latter, will ſometimes make 
him ſo far forget himſelf as to take 
a wrong pig by the ear.” 

The inference is plain—A man of 
ſpirit, (that is, one who has long en- 
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gi 
joyed the ſupreme felicity of ſeein 

every one approach him with fear an, 
trembling) ſuddenly finding agtrong 
oppoſition to his high beheſts, ven- 
tures to try the force of perſonal 
threats: he challenges his antagoniſt; 
and, borne up by that enthuſiaſm 
which is always denominated cou- 


rage, though it ſhould ſometimes 


have a very different appellation, he 
goes to the held, where he probably 
leaves an exiſtence which has teo long 
been offenſive to ſociety. 

So far duelling may be ſaid to be 
rather ſerviceable than prejudicial to 
mankind; and, it it always happened 
that the aggreſſor was not the ſurvivor, 
the practice would be much leſs liable 
to objection. But for this material pro- 
perty, I believe, it's warmeſt — 
cates have not attempted to contend. 

I ſhall, however, avoid entering into 


the rationality of the cuſtom; of that, 


every one who has common under- 
ſtanding is perhaps full as able to 
judge as myſelf, and any arguments 


would be thrown away on perſans of 


inferior capacity. | 
I have already given ſome reaſons 
for the ſuſpicion i have ever enter- 
tained, that I am myſelf naturally 2 
coward: I really never enjoyed per- 
ſonal conteſts; for though, whenalad, 
I had now and then manual ſtruggles 
for ſuperiority, and was always for- 
tunate enough to prove the victor, I 
never engaged but with reluctance. 
This antipathy, however, to deci- 
ſions by combat, has never prevented 
me from giving my ſentiments freely 
an any ſubject, in whatever company 
I have fallen; and though I am not 
wholly anacquainted with the art of 
verbal retreat, it is perhaps the only 
ſpecies of defence 1 have ever been 
afraid of adopting, 
That I have, from the various diſ- 
putations in which I have been en- 
gaged, received at leaſt twenty chal- 
lenges, and more than twice as many 
menaces, will not be greatly won- 
dered at by thoſe who know life, 


when I inform them that I have now 
and then fat for a whole hour toge- 
ther with young ſubaltern officers, both 
| M 2 
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of the army and navy; gameſters of 


all the different ſpecies ; fortune- 


hunters; men of gallantry; great wits; 
led captains ; and politicians, In- 
deed, I doubt not, that many young 
1en of the town, who aſlociate con- 
ſtantly with luch companions, have 
at half my age had at leaſt double 
the number. 

In extricating myſelf from theſe 
ditficulties, 1 have never once had 


occaſion to apply for redreſs to the 


lass of my country; though, as they 
certainly are as well calculated to 
preſerve the weak, the infirm, the 
aged, and the meek, from the perſqnal 
inſults of the itouter, the younger, 
and more turbulent, as human faga- 
city can poliibly contrive, I ſhould 
by no means have felt myſelf de- 
g to thoſe inſti- 
Lutions Which were planned by our 
Progenitors when national bravery 
was not at it's loweſt ebb, with much 
leis folly and abſurdity than ſeems to 
be generally imagined by their abun- 
dantly wiſe ſucceilors, had no quick- 


er and equally efticactous remedies 


preſented themſelves, | 
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I have conſtantly found, that the 
moſt boiſterous heroes have heen ſoon 
tranquilized, when they were once 
thoroughly convinced that a ,man 
would not fgght fair: for though, after 
poſitively retulinga challenge, I have 
been often violently threatened with 
perſonal chaſtiſement, on my giving 
the parties to underitand that IL was 
10t very delicate in my choice of wea. 
pons, their menaces, which I always 
treated with the mot reſolute defi- 
ance, were ſeldom attempted to be 
put in execution, Once, indeed, a 


young Hibernian raiſed his cane, 


which was intended to ſalute my head 
or ſhoulders; but, on my ſeizing a 
candleitick whick ſtood before me, 
he thought proper to defer the diſ- 
charge of his anger, till he met with 
one who was leis diſpoſed to make 
him a ſuitable return. 

If this method be invariably pur- 
ſued, with becoming reſolution, it 
will, I apprehend, prove to others, 
as it has long done to me, an in- 
fallible preſervative againſt duel- 
ling. 


Hom 
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TRE following very ſingular Adventure is related as a fact in La Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque de Société; and is ſaid to have happened in one of the provinces 


. of France, 


It is related in a letter to a friend. 


THE PARRICIDE PUNISH ED. 


HE adventure which I am go- 


ing to relate to you, my dear 
friend, is of ſo ſtrange and dreadful 


a nature, that you are the only per- 
fon to whom I mutt ever diſcloſe the 
ſecret. 

The nuptials of Mademeifctlc de 
Vildac were celebrated yeſterday; at 
which, as 2 ne ighbour, cuſtom and 
good-manners required my attend- 
ance. You are acquainted with M. de 
Vildac: he has a countenance which 
never pleaſed me; his eyes have often 
a wild and ſuſpicious glare, a ſome- 

aa 5-WHach has always given me diſ- 
hle ſenſations for which I could 
account, I could not help 


obſerving yeſterday, that, in the midſt 
of joy and revelry, he partook not of 
pleaſure: far from being penetrated 
with the happineſs of his new ſon and 
daughter, the delightof others ſeem- 

ed to him a ſecret torment. _ | 
The feaſt was held at his ancient 
caſtle; and, when the hour of reſt ar- 
rived, I was conducted to a chamber 
immediately under the Old Tower at 
the north end. I had juſt fallen into 
my firſt ſleep, when | was awakened 
and alarmed by a heavy kind of noiſe 
over-head. I liſtened, and heard very 
diſtinctly the footiteps of ſome one 
lowly defcending, and dragging 
chains that clanked upon the ſtairs. 
The 
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The noiſe approached, and preſently 


my chamber-door was opened, the 
clanking of the chains redoubled, 
and he who bore them went towards 
the chimney. 'There were a few em- 
bers half extinguiſhed; theſe he ſcrap- 
ed together, and ſaid, in a ſepulchral 
voice —“ Alas! how long it is ſince I 
© have ſeen a firel' I owa, my friend, 
] was terrified: I ſeized my ſword, 
looked between my curtains, and ſaw 


by the glimmer ofthe embers awither- 


ed old man half naked, with a bald 
head and a white beard. He put 
his trembling hands to the wood, 


which began to blaze, and ſoon af. 
terwards turned towards the door by 


which he entered, hxed his eyes with 
horror upon the floor, as if he beheld 
{omethiag moſt greadful, and ex- 
claimed with agony, God! God!” 
My emotion cauſed my curtains to 
make a noiſe, and he turned af- 
frighted.. Who is there?? ſaid he. 
Is there any one in that bed? 


Yes,” I replied: © and who are you ?? 


Contending paſſions would not for a 
while ſuffer him to ſpeak; at laſt he 
anſwered, I am the moit miſerable 
of men. This, perhaps, is more 
than l ought to ſay; but it is ſo long, 
ſo many years, ſince | have ſeen or 
ſpoken to a human being, that l 
cannot reſiſt. Fear nothing; come 


rows, and for a moment ſoften my 
ſufferings!' 

My fear gave place to pity; I fat 
down by him. My condeſcenſion and 
my feelings moved him; he took my 
hand, bathed 1t with his tears, and 
ſaid “ Generous man! let me deſire 
you firſt to ſatisfy my curioſity. 
Lell me why you lodge in this cham- 


tor ſo many years; and what mean 
the rejoicings I have heard? what 
extraordinary thing has happened 
* to-day in the caltle:? 


When 1 had informed him of the 


marriage of Vildac's daughter, he 
lifted up his hands to Heaven — tas 
© Viidac a daughter! and is ſhe mar- 
* ried! Almighty God grant ſhe may 
be happy! grant ſhe may never 


towards the fire; liſten to my ſor- 


ber, where no man has lodged before 
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know guilt!' He pauſed for a mo- 


ment—* Learn who JI am,” ſaid he. 

You fee, you {peak to—the father 
of Viidac—the cruel Vildac! Yet 
what right have I to complain? 
Should l—fſhouldT call man or ty- 
ger cruel !'—* What!” exclaimed ! 
with aſtoniſhment, is Vildac your 

ſon? Vildac! the monſter! ſhut 

* you from the fight of man! load 
* you with chains! And lives there 


© {uch a wretch?? 


* Behold,” faid he, © the power, 
the deteſtable power of riches. The 
hard and pitileſs heart of my un- 
happy ſon is impenetrable to every 
tender ſentiment: inſenfſible to love 


the cries of nature; and, to enjoy 
my lands, has hung theſe eating 
Irons on me. | 

He went one day to viſit a neigh- 
bouring young nobleman, wh 12 1 


© [at tely Toit his fat! 15 him he inv 


« encircled by his vail! bats, and occu- 
pied in receiving t the: 
their rents: thetignt made a ock 
ing impreſſiou upon theimagination 
of Vildac, which had long been 
haunted with a ſtrong delire toen- 
joy his future patrimony. I ob- 
ſerved at his return a degree of 
thoughtfulneſs and gloom abo ut 
him chat was unuſual. Five day 
afterwards J was ſeized during the 
night, carried off naked by three 
men maſked, and lodged in this 
© tower. I know not by what means 
Vildac ſpread the report of my 
death; but I gueſlſed, by he tolling 
of the bells and funeral dirges, more 
tolemn than for inferior perſons, 


ment. he idea was horrid; and 
I entre Gated moſt earneſtly to be per- 
mitted to ſpe. ak, b ut for a moment, 
to my fon, but in vain: thoſe who 
brought me my food, no doubt, 
ſupp« oſed meacrimi nal. donned 


„ty years ſince I was firit confined 
© here. perceived this nic orning that 
my door was not ſecured, and 1 
walted till night to profit by the 
accident: yet 1 do not will ef. 


ps 


and friendſhip, he is alio deaf to 


om: ge and 


they were performed tor my inter- 


to per riſh in priſon. EA notwen- 
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cape ; but the little liberty of a few 
yards more 15 much to a priſoner.” 
© No,” cried I, © you ſhall quit that 
diſhonourable habitation. Heaven 
has deſtined me to be your deliver- 
er, defender, ſupport, and guide. 


Every body fleeps; now is the time; 


let us be gone!” 

© Tt muſt not be!“ ſaid he, after 
moment's filence. Solitude has 
changed my ideas, and my princi- 
ples. Happineſs 1s but opinion. 
Now that 1 am enured to ſuffer, 
why ſhould I fly from my fate? 


What is there for me to wiſh in this 


world? The die is thrown, and 
this tower muſt be my tomb!“ 
< Surely you dream,” anſwered J. 


Let us not loſe time; the night is 


advanced: we ſhall preſently have 
but a moment. Come !? 

I am affected, ' replied he; © but 
cannot profit by your kindneſs. Li- 
berty has no charms for my ſmall 
Shall I difhonour 
my ſon; or which way has his 
daughter given me offence, to 
whom I was never known, by whom 
was never ſeen? The ſweet inno- 
centileeps happily in the arms of her 


* hauiband, and ſhall I overwhelm her 


Of - 


«1thinfamy? Yetmight I butbehold 
her! might I bat loc her in theſe 
teeble arms, and bedew her boſom 
with my tears! Tis in vain! It ean- 
not be! I never mutt look upon her! 
Adieu! Day begins tobreak, and 
ve ſhall be ſurprized. I will return 
to my prion.” 


No,“ ſaid I, ſtopping him; 


will not tufer that. Slavery has 
enfeebled your ſoul; I mutt inſpire 
ou with courage. Let us de gone; 
we will afterwards enamine whe- 
ther it be proper to maxe the mat- 
ter public. My houſe, my friends, 
my fortune, are at your ſervice. 
No one thall know who you are; 


and, lince it is neceſſary, Vildac's 


crime mall be concealed. What 
do you fear!“ | 
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Nothing! I am all gratitude. But, 
© oh, no! it cannot be! Here I mutt 
remain!“ 

Well, act as you pleaſe; but if 
you refuſe to fly with me, I will go 
immediately to the governor of the 
province, tell him ah you are, and 
return armed with his authority and 
his power, to wreſt you from the 
barbarity of an inhuman child.“ 
Beware what you do! abuſe not 
my confidence. Leave me to pe- 
riſh. You know me not. I am a 
monſter! Day and the bleſſed ſun 
would ficken at my fight. Infa- 
mous I am, and covered with guilt 
—guilt moſt horrible! Turn your 
eyes upon that wall; behold theſe 
boards ; ſprinkled with blood, a 
father's blood!—murdered by his 
ſon; by me!—Ha! look! behold ! 
do you not ſee him! He ſtretches 
forth his bleeding arms! he begs 
for pity! the vital ſtream flows out! 
he falls! he groans! Oh, horror! 
madneſs! deſpair!” | 
The miſerable wretch fell con- 
vulſed with terror to the floor; and 
when fear and paſhon in part ſub. 
ſided, he durit not turn his guilty 
eyes towards me, where I ſtood tranſ- 
fixed with horror. As ſoon as he had 
the power, he approached the door : 
—* Farewel,” ſaid he; be innocent, 
if you would be happy ! Thewretch 
who ſo lately moved your pity, is 
now become deteſtable to you as 
well as to himſelf : he goes unla- 
mented to the dungeon; whence 
alive he never ſhall return!“ 

1 had neither the power to ſpeak 
or move. The caſtle was become a 
place moſt abominable; and I de- 
parted in the morning. I mult leave 
the neighbourhood; I cannot bear 
the tight of Vildac, nor the remem- 
brance of this night. How, my friend, 
is it poſiible that humanity can pro- 
duce wickedneſs fo intolerable and 
unnatural! 
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THE TOWN TALK ER. 
NUMBER II. 


1 * my firſt paper I informed my 
readers I had a father; I now find 
it neceſſary to tell them I had an un- 


cle: and though it is poſſible they 


might, from their own natural ſaga- 
city, have gueſſed the truth, or near 
the truth, in the former inſtance, yet 
their divination might have erred in 
the latter. 

This uncle of mine was a fiddler; 
and, I believe, it was partly owing ta 
family pride, on my father's fide, that 


I was not a fiddler alſo; for it had 


long been a favourite project of my 
uncle's. He has often obſerved, from 
the length of my fingers, and the pli- 
ability of my wriſt, that nature had 


endowed me with the requiſites to 


become greatly eminent, either as a 
fiddler or a filcher; and has gone fo 
far as to propheſy, lince my father 
would not let me be the one, I ſhould 
in fallibly be the other. Whether or no 
his prediction may have been fulfilled 
by my turning author, is not for me 
to determine. 


And here I muſt top for a moment, 


ro correct an error into which 1 am 
convinced many of my readers have 
fallen. They have conceived, from 
the above paragraph, that 1 have 
an utter contempt for nddler No 
tuch thing—* Well! but for tadling, 
« then?*—Still leſs, upon my honour! 
A good fiddler muſt have a ſoul, and 
{ reverence every man who has a foul. 
It is the abuſe of theſe things only for 
which | bave a contempt; that is to 
fay, there is mach hddling, and there 


are many nddlers, whom I do moſt. 


potently contemn. "There are others 
whom 1 could catch, (a> Lord Kelly 
once did Pacchierotti, when te came 
off the ſtage from ſinging Dove fi) 
and claſp them to my heart. This 
point ſettled, I proceed. 

The reaſon of my mentioning my 
late uncle, is an extraordinary kind of 
letter I have received, tince the pub- 
lication of my firſt number, from his 
Ficdletick, which I thall here intert 
for the amuſement of my readers. 


TO SIGNIOR PASTICCIO SFr.“ 
AGGINI INGARBUGLIATA, NOW 
CALLING HIMSELF THE TOWRX - 
TALKER. 5 

SIR, | 
My preſent affliction is ſuch, my 
ſtile muſt needs be do/oro/o; and, though 
in flow adagio J am conſtrained piano 


pianiſſimo to whiſper my thoughts, yet 


I hope my diminuendo may reach your 
ears, and ſpeak forte ferti//imo to your 
ſoul. 

Confined as I am to a dungeon, 
what heart but mutt become afetm/o, 
at this my penſiereſo recitative? May 
ſuch a dirge be drawled with a firm 
ſaſtenuto? Impoſſible! Yetwherefore, in 


trains lentiſſimo, complain to vou;who, 


/-nxa arco, with your fingers pizzicato 
the quill, diſdainful of the wiolino? 
You know your uncle's will: doom- 
ed to /i/erce and to darkneſs, till you 
take pity on my ce, I never more 
muit tremble on the rings, never 
mutt taſte of n more, nor ever feed 
on cazgut, Never ſhall my heart vi- 
brate, when the grand orcheſtra, to 
aflembled anatcurs, together tutti 
Arike in concerrantt mast Never 
more, to me, Mall the baſſo grofſs 
grumole, the fugetti roar, the auto 
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' pleating 241 wal, ſend forth ſonorous 


breath! Never mall the nimble alle- 


gro be tucceeded by the even- paced 


andante, the foiemn /args, or the ieepy 
lento, ſtrong contraſt to the lightning- 
like pres pre{iiffers Never O me, 
in the imoke-clouded theatre, ' mid 
belles and beauxby candle-ligut, ſhall 
the gentle Hciliaso prftorilic imitate 
| 5555 
the tweet and timple fong of the 
mepherd. No; theſe, alas! are de- 
en have no Da Caps: they are 
palled away with a pantully pleahng 
remembrance, like a beautiful arr 
Without an eee , never toberpeated, 
uniels you change your mod, and 
modulate into 404; very diftant from 
that in which, with that vile inflrument 
fa 1 * ad, 
a goole-quill, you pla at prefent. 
Tais, I Know, will be a difficult row- 
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lutiong and you, it may be, will not 
think it rat,, which yet will give 
me brigl trouble: although in time it 
may become como, and not fo Harp, 
cullom being a pleaſant Kind of ap- 
frgiatura, on which we lean, like a 
good Auger on a fare, till the /or7 
ends, and death makes a %%. 

Yet, ſurely, did you conſtder that 
2 muſician is a greater adept than 
the protoundelt philoſopher, or molt 
learned chymiſt; that he can tran!- 
mute not only the braſs of a /rumpet, 
or the copper of a Kertle- drum, but 
even the very =/:4, into gold; that 
he, with more truth than the came- 
lion, may be ſaid to live upon azr, or 
at leaſt upon airs; that he can haſh 
up ro/in, horſe-bair, and catgut, value 


three farthings, into a feaſt fit for an 


emperor, as many muſical cooks can 
teſtify; that he can /crape, afſiſted by 
diligence and czconomy, an old board, 
till it becomes a hundred acres of 
arable land; that he can pf the gui- 
neas out of other men's pockets into 
his own, and Clas bank-bills from 
England, toltaly, Germany, or where 
he pleaſes; ſurely your own intereſt 
would make you conſider the good- 
will your late worthy uncle bore you, 


and follow his coanſel. Think, there- 


fore, Signior, and let not the vanity 
of being a wit put your reaſon out of 
tune; making the bridge of your noſe 
narrow, your belly fat, and your back 
bare: baniſh theſe cretchets from your 


fancy; {et your Organs to new airs, 


and run not your 4ai7/ions in a bad 
falſctto voice, when you have good 
natural tones. Breves are better than 
briefs, and minims will banith the me- 
grims. Remember, that fiddler's lo- 
gic can harmonize ſemiguæ vers into 
rump-ſteaks, and with a trill troth- up 
a pot of porter. Be adviied, have 
mercy on yourſelf and me. 


Jam, &c. 
Arco ARC HETrTro. 


I thought to have made ſome ani- 
madverſions on the above letter, and 
drawna few concluſions from my text, 
concerning the preſent ſtate of the 
mufical world, with obſervations on 
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opera, opera-dances, dancers, and 
other ſublime and faſhionable topics; 
but am prevented, atleaſt for the pre- 
ſent, by the receipt of the following 
letter, which I think altogether as 
extraordinary as the former. 
TO THE TOWN<-TALKER. 
SIR, 

I Have no doubt but you will be 
happy to receive the following no- 
tice concerning the republication of 
a book long out of print, and now 
become very ſcarce, it being un- 
doubtedly an invaluable work. 

* In the preſs, and thortly will be 
publiſhed— | 


ANEWTREATISE or AN ATOM; 


In which the errors of former writers 


will be demonſtrated, particularly 
with reſpect to the local ſituation of 
the Heart and Brains; for whereas 
ancient writers on anatomy have af- 
ſerted that the brains are depoſited in 
the head, and the heart in the breaſt, 
it will be proved that they are neither 
of them: invariably fixed in one cer- 
tain and determinate part of the hu- 
man body, but are ſubject to various 
removes and mutations, according 
to the temper and temporary diſpo- 
ſitions of the ſeveral owners. 


Thus it will he ſhewn that the heart 


of a coward exhibits a melt extraor- 
dinary phznomenon, in that it is at 
the ſame inſtant up at his mouth and 
down in his heels; that the heart of 
a ſtateſman 1s in his head; of an al- 
derman in his belly; of a lawyer, and 
of a phyſician, in the palm of their 
right-hand; of an o!d woman and a 
wit on the tip of the tongue; of a 
politician in the fiſt, whence it fre- 
quently bounds from the table into a 
por of porter, and 1s again ſwallowed 

y the owner with the froth in which 
it was concealed. 

* Neither do all perſons carry their 
hearts about them: a miſer's is uſually 
locked carefully in an iron-cheft; a 
gambler's is ſometimes in a dice-box, 
and at others pent up in the laſt hole 
of a cribbage- board; a ſpendthrift's 
is uſually miſlaid till he is ruined, 
and then found preſerved, or rather 
perivrated, by the corrolive and poi- 

_ lonous 
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ſonous ſpirits in which it had been 
kept; a fiddler's heart is often ſeen 
dancing, like an ignis fatuus, at the 
end of his elbow; a proſtitute's is ge- 
nerally kept ſtee ping in ſtrong waters; 
and a player's is every night ſhot out 
of his mouth like a bullet from a 
can non into the upper- gallery, whence 
it is wafted back again on air, agi- 
tated by the clapping of hands. 

© The brains likewiſe, as well as the 


heart, as will be proved, are not only 


in various parts of, but ſometimes 
diſtin and diſtant from, the body: 
thus, the brains of a jockey are in 


his leather breeches; of a taylor, in 


his pattern-book; of a tavern-waiter, 
in a cork-ſcrew; of a hackney-coach- 


man, in the handle of his whip; of a 


milliner, in crimped gauze; of a 
paſtry-cook, in puff- paſte; of an al- 
chymiſt, in the philoſopher's ſtone, 
for which reaſon they have never yet 
been found: phyſicians and pick- 
pockets carry theirs at their fingers 


ends; an Iriſhman wears his in his 


face; a militia- officer, in his coc kade; 
and a veteran, at the point of his 
ſword. The brains of aldermen, 
heireſſes, prime-miniſters, and many 
others, are kept in their purſes; a 
printer's are hid in errata; a book- 
ſeller's are commonly bound up in 


rough calf, and a book-buyer's in 


calf gilt. The brains of connoiſſeurs 


are preſerved in varniſh, and of anti- 


quarians in copper-ruſt. A glutton's 
brains fly to his noſe before dinner, 
drop into the palate of his mouth at 
dinner-time, and afterwards deſcend 
into his belly, where they ſleep for 
ſeveral hours, till the fumes of the 
kitchen again call them up to their 
firſt ſtation, Poets have ſeldom any 
brains; and thoſe who have, generally 
have them in ſuch abundance, as to 
become troubleſome to themſelves, 
and offenſive to others. An orator, 
it 1s obſerved, never has any brains 
after he has acquired a place or a 


| ESSAY ON 


1 Have the vanity to think myſelf a 


proficient in the art of ic lling: by 
tickling I mean, in plain Engliſh, 
= 1 a8 - 


penſion; and a king of England ne- 
ver was known, at leaſt fince the days 
of Alfred, to have any after the firſt 
year of his reign till the year after his 
deceaſe, when they uſually increaſe 
to an incredible quantity till the 
death of his ſucceſſor, and then the 
ſkull, with few exceptions, again be- 
comes vacant. 

There will ikewiſe be many fas 
proved experimentally : as, take a 
counſellor, preſent him a bad cauſe, 
and a good fee, and he will plead 
with all his heart; but preſent the 
ſame counſellor a good cauſe, without 
a fee, and he will have no heart to ſet 
about it. Hence it will be deduced 
that the ſame man 1s ſometimes almoſt 
all heart, and at other times without a 
heart. | 

Again: take a general or an admi- 
ral, and ſend him out in the ſervice 
of a good-naturcd, eaſy, fooliſh peo- 
ple, who he knows will pay him all 
the ſame, whether he is or is not 
victorious, and you will find him to be 
an inattentive, inactive, ſtupid fellow, 
abſolutely without brains; but fend the 
ſame individual general or admiral 
out in the ſervice of a deſpot, who 
will cut off his head at his return if 
he does not return a conqueror, and 
you will find him a man of great ca- 


pacity, with a wonderful deal of brains, 


E. D. 


The book, Sir, contains a number 
of other curious particulars, which, 
though at firſt fight paradoxical, are 
very ſatisfactorily proved. At the 
end, by way of appendix, are added 
two diſſertations on Vulgar Errors 
concerning the Blood and the Soul; of 
which, if the book be not ſoon pub. 
liſhed, I may be tempted to give you 
ſome account. | | 

Jam, Sir, your, &c. 
Equivocus, 


E 
oF 


FLATTERY. 


flattery. I here ſend you a ſketch of 
my hiſtory; which, if you are inclined 
to be lazy, or in ſhort, if you 

N think 


ſed me in the ſame (tile. 
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think proper, you are at liberty to 
publiſh : if you do not like it, you are 
at liberty to make it a preſent, either 
to the huſband of V enus, or to the 
venerable goddeſs Cloacina. 

The lirit impreſſions, I have been 
told, are the deepeſt. I find it true 
by experience; the impreſſions I re- 
ceived at three years old are not ef- 
faced at forty. How the diſtant ſcene 
riſes to my retroſpective view! Not 
to be tedious, my nurſe firſt taught 
me to flatter. 'The poor old woman 
never attempted to waſh my face, or 
to-comb my 3 without the ſooth- 
ing expreſſion of, There's a dear; 
let me waſh it 's pr ctty face! There's 
© a ſweet creature!” and numberlets 
other endearing phraſes to the like 
purpoſe. When | grewa little older, 
J ſtill perceived that I never was or- 
dered to do any thing without a lit— 
tle bit of flattery tacked to the com- 
mand. My ſchool-miſtreſs bade me 
ſay, A by itſelf A;“ and always added, 
* There's a good boy!' My father, 
my mother, my relations, all addreſ. 
My aged 
grandfather, too, (how well I re- 
member the hoary fage !) whilit I was 


_ innocently aſking him why he ſhook 


his head always, would often put his 
hand in his pocket and give me a 
nny, becauſe I was a brave bor. 
iT heſe praiſes, though they were only 
words of courſe, as I have ſince learn- 
ed, then gave me great pleaſure; 
and I found myſelf always diſpoſed 
to love the perſon who beſtowed them 
on me. I was artful; I thought I 
might rule others by the ſame means 


by which others ruled me; nor was l 


deceived by the ſequel: however, 1 
had not then many opportunities to 
try the experiment. 

I had an aunt, whoſe ill fortune rt 
was not to be able to get 2 huſband; 
and therefore, as is uſual, ſhe was 
called an old maid, before time had 
made her an old woman. Old maids 
ſeldom deſpair till they have arrived 
at their grand climaQeric; hence we 
often ſee ladies of fifty in the garb of 
fixteen: my aunt was one of theſe. 


It happened one day, while I was 


playiog near her toilette, and ſhe 
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was repairing the depredations which 


nature had made in her face, by the 
help of art, that J. unmeaningly (it 
certainly muſt have been unmeaning- 
ly) cried out, Law, aunty, what a 
pretty noſe vou have got! Your 
hand is whiter than mine.” I had 
no ſooner uttered theſe words, than 
ſie ſnatched me up in her arms, and 
almoſt ſtifled me with kiſſes. Every 
day, after that lucky moment, ſhe con- 
tinued to ſhew me new marks of her 
affection; ſpoke well of me; and was 
continually ſaying, that 1 made {en- 
ſible remarks, much above my years. 
I was aſtoniſhed at this alteration; ſhe 
always before had looked on me with 
indifference, if not hatred; and, in- 
deed, few old maids, I have ſince ob- 
ſerved, are remarkably fond of chil- 
dren. However, as I did not want 
penetration, I ſoon diſcovered that 
it was my flattery which had gained 
her favour; and now it was that I re- 
tolved tomake flattery the ruling prin- 
ciple of my conduct in future life. 
When my father thought me of a 
proper age to go to ſchool, he put me 
to one ot thoſe ichools in which yourh 
are cual: fied for—in ſhort, every thin 
you can mention. A ſchool I ſhould. 
not call it; the refined ideas of the 
maſter looked upon this as too groſs an 


appellation; and therefore, to pre- 


vent miſtakes, he had inſcribed, over 
the portal of his manſion, in large 
golden letters, The Academy. To re- 
turn from this digreſſion At my aca- 
demy I ſoon found that the art of rie- 
ling was not unknown to my teachers. 
Whenever my couſin Tom, or my 
good auntDeborah, came to ſee me, 
and to enquire, as the way is, how I 
went on, they were ſure to hear, in 
the moſt extravagant terms, of all 
my good qualities, The uſher ob- 
ſerved, that Maſter Billy was the fineſt 
young youth that ever he ſet his eyes 
on. My miſtreſs chucked me under 
the chin, and faid, It has got a pretty 
face of it's own, bleſs it!! My ma- 


ſter, patting me on the head, and 


looking earneſtly at me, uſed to cry, 
* It really is ſurprizing! ſuch a pro- 
* ficiency in ſo ſhort a time! ou 
Nature has been partial; and, » 
de 


þ _— — — 


morning till night. 
ſelf as well as I could; nor indeed 


 ſchool- tellows. 
{ſchemes ſucceed to admiration; but 
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© be ſure, I take a great deal of pains 
* with him, that I do; and the child 
© takes vaſtly to his book.” Theſe and 
many other encomiums were given to 
me whenever my friends paid me a 
Viiit: but, alas! after the vaſt ideas [ 
had been taught to form of myſelf, 

my friends were no ſooner gone, than 
lo! I fk to the condition of ano- 
ther boy: notwithſtanding my great 
talents, my beauty, and all the praiſes 
which had been laviſhed upon me, 
poor I underwent the correction of 
the rod, and was called dunce from 
I comtorted my- 


had I much reaſon to grieve, ſince 


my friends were pleaſed, though de- 
ceived; and I got half a crown, when 


otherwiſe I ſhould have got but fix. 
pence, and perhaps only a kiſs and a 


farewel. 


My maſter's flattery ſucceeded ſo 
well, thatl was confirmed in the prin - 


ciple which I had been led into by 


my aunt, my nurſe, &c. I therefore 
reſolved to try my {kill among my 
I ſoon found my 


then I was obliged to uſe apreatdea! 
of addreſs in conducting chem. Mu 
way was to diſcover their ruling pai- 
ſions and inclinations. J never com- 
mended the ſurly boy for his good- 
get but I commended him tor 
that which he toek pride in, his gra- 
vity and autterity. | never prailed 
the idle fellow for his diligence and 


learning; no, thoſe he deſpiſed; but 


oaety. In a word, I always tickled 
the place which was molt tickliſh. 
Wherever I found vanity, I fed her 
plenteouſly. The advantages I en- 
joyed by this conduct were innume— 
rable: each individual looked u 

on me as his particular friend; * 

deed, I had endeavoured, by my flat- 
teries, to make him look upon me 
as ſuch; conſequently, in all dif- 
putes, both parties readily conſented 
to refer the points in controverſy 
to my arbitration, each imagining 1 
had a particular bias to himſelf. 
Thus I enjoycd a ſuperiority over all 


my. fat 


terry Was 8 
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my fellows, which gratified my pride 


not a little, I was beloved and ca- 
reſſed by all; no tales were told of 
me. I muſt own, that I learned a 
great deal of wiſdom at ſchool: not 
trom my book; there, to my ſhame 
be ir ſpoken, I was a dunce. My 
wiſdom was not the wiſdom of the 
{peculative philoſopher, hut that of 
the worldly-wiſe man. Ialways con- 
ſidered a fchool as the copy of the 
world: all the vices and follies of 
the original are there painted in mi- 
niature; though the picture is ſmall, 

the characters are drawn to the life. 
I was new at the eve of launching in- 
to the great ocean of the world, and 
pleaſed myſelf with the thoughts of 
being poſleſied of a ſecret that would 
ſteer my little bark clear of every 
rock. I had been told from my cra- 


dle that I ſhould be a ſoldier. Eſ- 


caped from {chool, I thoughtthe hap- 
py time was arrived at length: how 
tranſported was I with the "thoughts 
of wearing a ſword and a red coat! 
But, beides theſe, I had more ſub- 
ftantiazi all urements ; I thought the 
1 Prot. won, would open to me 
tune moſt ample held fer the exertion 
of that genius for adventure waich I. 
perceived within we. In the m:idtt 
ot anticipated bliſs, O griet of greets! 
acr bound me 2pprentice to a 

tradeiman in Cheapfide. After ſome 


time, however, I 5 in mv 


condition: but ho fallen was LI! all 
che {ſchemes | hail formed For the con- 


duct of my lite, and even my golden 
1 praiſed him for his vivacity and 


art of ticklins, now ſeemed to vaniſh. 

1 had nothing now to do, | imagined, 

but plod behind the counter. | found 
myſelf wrong ia theſe reflections; flat- 

rown natural to me, and 
nature will not be entirely thifled. 
Our cuttomers conſiſted chiefly of 

females; this circumitance gave me 
ſome hope. Downright flatiery, from 
one in my ſation, I knew would 1a- 
vour too much of familiarity; I was 
therefore obliped to act with great 
cireumſpection. While I was hand- 
ing down a drawer or a box, I uſed 
to obſerve, in a faltering tone of voice, 
that ſuch a pattern or colour would 


N- 2: be 


$4 
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_ ſomewhat advanced in life. 
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be very pretty for a lady who wanted to 
ſet off : bad fin: But vou, Madam, 


8 are Ho do vou like chis, Ma- | 


* 


dam?“ This never failed; the lady 
was tickled, turned towards the glaſs, 
adjuſted her cap, ſtuck a pin, and 
bought the pattern on the ſtrength of 
my recommendation. By ſuch me- 
thods, I fixed fugitive cuſtomers, 


pleaſed conitant ones, increaſed my 


maſter's trade, and did no harm to 
any-body. 

Seven years paſſed away in this 
manner. I forbear to relate every 
particular in my hiſtory during that 
ipace of time; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
the old trick never failed. Jult after 
the expiration of my apprenticeſhip, 


_ my aunt Deborah died, and left me a 


very pretty legacy, ſufiicient to ſet me 
up in trade, thanks to my divine art! 
J had almoſt forgot to tell you, that 
ſhe died an old maid, notwithſtand- 
ing her pretty noe and awwhite Hands. 

[ took a ſhap, and furniſhed it: one 
piece of furyiture was ſtill wanting, 
without which, as the ſaying is, one 
is never rightly ſettled; in truth, I 
wanted a wife, and a wife J was re- 
ſolved to have. In my amours, I mutt 
confeſs, that I offered up incenſe to 
the ſhrine of Plutus as well as that of 
Cupid, After ſome tune, I got ſcent 
of a good wealthy widow; the was 
As for 
the lady's perſon, that was the leaſt 
recommendation. However, I per- 
ceived, after a very flight acquain- 
tance with her, that ſhe was one of 
thoſe who did not give a modi im- 
plicit credit to looking-glaſſes. I 
knew how to proceed accordingly: I 
ſwore that her eyes were irreſiſtible; 


that her cheeks were more blooming 


than the role. 


1 ſwore but, to 


avoid prolixity, after a ſhort court- 


ſhip, I won the lady and ten thouſand 
pounds. I lived happily in my new 
Rate : but cruel fate denies a lon 

continuance of bliſs; my wife died, 
peace to her ſhade! I am married 
again; and to this day enjoy the com- 
| pany of my dear partner. I won my 
pretent deary's heart by praiſing her 


gratifying their vanity. 
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eyes; the conqueſt coſt me my ſin- 
cerity, but let that be a ſecret. 


I paſs over a million of adventures, 


in which [ exerted my adulatory ta- 
lent with ſuccel:, to haſten to the laſt, 

and to me the moſt intereſting. In the 
courſe of my trade, I ſcraped an ac- 
quaintance with an old ſquare-toes, 
who was one of thoſe rich men who 
accumulate immenſe ſums nobody 
knows how. I reſolved to ſound the 
breaſt of this new friend; there was 
no need of ſearching deep to diſcover 
that avarice had long ſwallowed up 


every other vice, paſſion, and ap- 


petite. This diſcovery gave me my 
cue; I raked up all the remarks 
which I had heard i in ſermons and in 
converſations with my brother-tradeſ- 
men, on the ſubject of frugality and 
temperance: on theſe I declaimed on 
every occaſion; I talked of the exor- 
bitant price of every neceſſary of life, 


and complained of the luxury and- 


extravagance of the age. One day, 
as I was running on at this rate, he 
got up from his chair, and with a ve- 


hemence not common to men of that 
frigid diſpoſition which it is neceflary 


to have in order to be a miſer, flap- 
ped me on the ſhoulders, and ſwore 
] was the honeſteſt, prudenteſt, ſen- 
i:bleſt fellow, he ever met with. In 
a few weeks the old hunks died, and 
bequeathed his fortune to me. 
Thus, Sir, I have acquired an am- 
ple fortune; thus I have paſſed my 
life free from thoſe animohties which 
an envious and contentious diſpoſi- 
tion never fails tofoment; thus I have 
gained the love and efteem of all I 
knew. My art of tickling has made 


me happy; and, I flatter myſelf, it has 


made others ſo. I have increaſed the 


happineſs of all who have fallen with- 


in the circle of my acquaintance, by 
Wherever 
1 was able, I have thrown an ingre- 
dient into the bitter cup of life, 

which never fails to ſweeten it, name- 
ly, ſelf-applauſe. Yet, I confeſs, 1 
have often done this at the expence 
of truth: Iconfeſs - confeſſion 15a ſign 
of repentance, and repentance claims 


forgiveneſs. 


. * 
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of that nature for ever. 
him glory in the antiquity of his fa- 
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forgiveneſs. Being now above de- 
pendance, toexpiate my crime, I have 
taken the reſolution to give the tri- 
bute of praiſe only where it 1s due. 
As a ſpecimen of the juſtneſs of my 
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commendations, I aſſure you, that T 
entirely approve of your deſign, and 
that none wiſhes ſucceſs to 1t more ar- 
dently than your humble ſervant, 

| 'T1CKLER. 


CHARACTERS 


WRITTEN BY MRe SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS®., 


VII. 
A DEGENERATE NOBLE, 


OR ONE THAT 18 PROUD OF HIS BIR TH, .' 


I like a turnep; there is nothing 
good of him but that which is 
under-ground; or rhubarb, a con- 
temptible ſhrub, that ſprings from a 
noble root. He has no more title to 
the worth and virtue of his anceſtors, 
than the worms that were engendered 
in their dead bodies; and yet he be- 


lieves he has enough to exempt him 


{elf and his poſterity from all things 
This makes 


mily, as if his nobility were the bet- 
ter the farther off it is in time, as 
well as deſert, from that of his pre- 
deceſſors. He believes the honour 
that was left him, as well as the eſtate, 
is ſufficient to ſupport his quality, 
without troubling himſelf to purchaſe 
any more of his own; and he med- 
dles as little with the management 
of the one as the other, but truſts 
both to the government of his ſer- 
vants, by whom he 15 equally cheat- 
ed in both. He ſuppoſes the empty 


title of honour ſufficient to ſerve his 


turn, though he has ſpent the ſub- 


ſtance and reality of it: like the fel- 
low that fold his aſs, but would not 


part with the ſhadow of 1t; or Api- 
cius, that fold his houſe, and kept 
only the balcony, to fee and be ſeen 
in. And becauſe he is privileged from 


being arreſted for his debts, ſuppoſes 
he — the ſame freedom from all 


obligations he owes humanity and his 
country, becauſe he is not puniſhable 


tor his ignorance and want of ho- 


nour, no more than poverty or unik1l- 


quiet, where once it lived. 


fulneſs is in other profeſſions, which 
'the law ſuppoſes to be puniſhment 
enough to itſelf. He is like a fana- 
tic, that contents himſelf with the 
mere title of a ſaint, and makes that 
his privilege to act all manner of 
wickedneſs; or the ruins of a noble 
ſtructure, of which there 1s nothing 
left but the foundation, and that ob- 
ſcured and buried under the rubbiſh 
of the ſuperſtructure. The living 
honour of his anceſtors is long ago 
departed, dead and gone; and his is 
but the ghoſt and ſhadow of it, that 
haunts the houſe with horror and diſ- 
His no- 
bility is truly de/cend-d from the glory 
of his forefathers, and may be rightly 
ſaid to fall to him; for it will never 
riſe again to the height it was in them 
by his means; and he ſucceeds them 
as candles do the office of the ſun. 
The confidence of nobility has ren- 
dered him ignoble, as the opinion of 
wealth makes ſome men poor; and as 
thoſe that are born to eſtates neglect 
induſtry, and have no buſineſs but 
to ſpend; ſo he being born co ho- 
nour, believes he is no farther con- 
cerned, than to conſume and waſte 

it. He is but a copy, and ſo ill done, 
that there 1s no line of the original 
in him, but the fin only. He is like 
a word, that by ill cuſtom and miſ- 
take has utterly loſt the ſenſe of that 
from which it was derived, and now 
© AT) quite contrary ; for the glory 
noble anceſtors will not permit the 
good or bad of their poſterity to be 
obſcure. He values himſelf only up- 
on his title; which, being only ver- 
bal, gives him a wrong account of 
his natural capacity; ſor the fame 
| words 
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words ſignify more or lefs, according 
as they are applied to things, as or- 
dinary and extraordinary do at court; 
and ſometimes the greater ſound has 
the leſs ſenſe, as in accompts, though 
four be more than three, yet a third 
in proportion is more than a fourth. 


VIII. 
A HUFFING COURTIER 


TP a cypher, that has no value him- 

ſelf, but from the place he ſtands 
in. All his happineſs conſiſts in the 
opinion he believes others have of it. 


This is his faith; but as it is hereti- 


cal and erroneous, though he ſuffer 
much tribulation for it, he continues 
obſtinate, and not to be convinced. He 
flutters up and down like a butterfly 
in a garden; and while he is pruning 
his peruque, takes occaſion to con- 
template his legs, and the ſymmetry 
of his breeches. He is part of the fur- 
niture of the rooms, and ſerves for a 
walking picture, a moving piece of 
arras. His buſineſs is only to be ſeen; 
and he performs it with admirable 


_ induſtry, placing himſelf always in 


the beſt light, looking wonderfally 
politic, and cautious whom he mixes 
withal. His occupation 1s to ſhew his 
cloaths; and if they could but walk 
themſelves, they would ſave him the 
labour, and do his work as well as 


himſelf. His immunity from varlets 


15 his freehold, and he were a loft 
man without it. His cloaths are but 
his taylor's livery, which he gives 
him; for 'tis ten to one he never pays 
for them. He is very careful to diſ- 


cover the lining of his coat, that you 
may not ſuſpect any want of integrity 


or flaw in him from the ſkin outwards. 
His taylor 15 his creator, and makes 
him of nothing; and though he lives 
by faith in him, he 1s perpetually 
committing iniquities againſt him. 
His ſoul dwells in the outiide of him, 
like that of a hollow tree; and if you 
do but peel the bark off him, he de- 


ceaſes immediately. His carriage of 


himſelf is the wearing of his cloaths; 


and, like the cinnamoa-tree, his bark 
is better than his body. His looking 


big is rather a tumor, than greatneſs. 
He is an idol, that has juſt ſo much 
value as other men give him that 
believe in him, but none of his own. 
He makes his ignorance paſs for re- 
ſerve; and, likea hunting-nag, leaps 
over what he cannot get through. 
He has juſt ſo much of politics, as 
oftlers in the univerſity have Latin. 
He is as humble as a Jeſuit to his ſu- 
periors, but repays himſelf again in 
inſolence over thoſe that are below 
him; and with a generous ſcorn de- 


ſpiſes thoſe that can neither do him 


good nor hurt. He adores - thoſe 
that may do him good, though he 
knows they never will; and deſpiſes 


thoſe that would not hurt him if 


they could. The court is his church, 
and he believes as that believes, and 
cries up and down every thing as he 
finds it paſs there. It is a great com- 
fort to him to think that ſome who 


do not know him may perhaps take 


him fora lord; and while that thought 
laits, he looks bigger than uſual, and 
forgets his acquaintance; and that's 
the reaſon why he will fometimes 
know you and ſometimes not. No- 
thing but want of money or credit 
puts him in mind that he is mortal; 
but then he truſts Providence that 
ſomebody will truſt him; and in ex- 
pectation of that hopes for a better 
life, and that his debts will never riſe 
up in judgment againſt him. To get 


in debt 1s to labour in his vocation, 


but to pay is to forfeit his protection; 
for what's that worth to one that owes 


nothing? His employment being on- 


ly to wear his cloaths, the whole ac- 
count of his life and actions is record- 
ed in ſnopkeepers books, that are his 
faithful hiſtoriographers to their own 


poſterity; and he believes he loſes ſo 


much reputation, as he pays off his 


debts; and that no man wears his 
cloaths in faſhion that pays for them, 
for nothing is farther from the mode. 


He believes that he that runs in debt 
is be fore-hand with thoſe that truſt 
him, and only thoſe that pay are be- 
hind. 
like one that walks on the top of a 
houſe; and that's the reaſon it is fo 

troubleſome 
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His brains are turned giddy, 
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troubleſome to him to look down- 


wards. He is a kind of ſpectrum, 
and his cloaths are the ſhape he takes 
to appear and walk in; and when he 
puts them off he vaniſhes. He runs 
as buſily out of one room into ano- 
ther, as a great practiſer does in Weſt- 
minſter Hall from one court to ano- 
ther. When he accoſts a lady, he 


puts both ends of his microcoſm in 


motion, by making legs at one end, 
and combing his peruque at the 
other. His garniture is the ſauce to 


his cloaths, and he walks in his port- 


cannons like one that ſtalks in long 
graſs. Every motion of him cries 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity, quoth 
the preacher. 
a well-managed horſe, reins-in his 
neck, and walks terra terra. He car- 


ries his elbows backward, as if he were 


pinioned like a truſſed- up fowl, and 


moves as ſtiff as if he was upon the ſpit. 


His legs are ſtuck in his great volu- 
minous breeches, like the whiſtles in 
a bagpipe; thoſe abundant breeches, 
in which his nether parts are not 
cloathed, but packed up. His hat 


the faſhion, and is now almoſt worn 
to nothing; if it do not recover quick- 
ly, 1t will grow too little for a head 
of garlick. He wears garniture on 
the toes of his ſhoes, to juſtify his 


pretenſions to the gout, or ſuch other 
malady, that for the time being is 
moſt in faſhion or requeſt. When he 


ſalutes a friend, he pulls off his hat as 
women do their vizor-maſques. His 
ribbands are of the true complexion 
of his mind, a kind of painted cloud 


or gaudy rainbow, that has no colour 
of itſelf, but what it borrows from 


reflection. He is as tender of his 


cloaths as a coward is of his fleſh, 


and as loth to have them diſordered. 
His bravery 1s all his happineſs; 
and, like Atlas, he carries his heaven 


on his back. He is like the golden 


fleece, a fine outſide on a ſheep's 
back. He is a monſter, or an Indian 


creature, that is good for nothing in 
the world but to be feen. He puts 


himſelf up into a ſedan, like a fiddle 
in a caſe, and is taken ont again 


He rides himſelf like 


erciſe the function in. 
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for the ladies to play upon; who, when 
they have done with him, let down 
his treble ſtring, till they are in the 
humour again. His cook and valet 
de chambre conſpire to dreſs dinner 
and him ſo punQually together, that 
the one may not be ready before the 
other. As peacocks and oftriches have 
the gaudieſt and fineſt feathers, yet 
cannot fly; ſoall his braveryis toflutter 
only. The beggars call him MyLord,” 
and he takes them at their words, and 
pays them for it. If you praiſe him, 
he is ſo true and faithful to the mode, 
that he never fails to make you a pre- 
ſent of himſelf, and will not be re- 
fuſed, though you know not what to 
do with him when you have him. 


IX. 
A COURT-BEGGCGAR 


AITS at court, as a dog does 
W under a table, to catch what 
falls, or force it from his fellows if 


he can. When a man is in a fair way 


to be hanged that is richly worth it, 


or has hanged himſelf, he puts in to 
has been long in a conſumption of 


be his heir, and ſucceed him, and pre- 
tends as much merit as another; as, 
no doubt, he has great reaſon to do, 
if all things were rightly conſidered. 
He thinks it vain to deſerve well of 
his prince, as long as he can do his 
buſineſs more eafily by begging; for 
the ſame idle lazineſs poſſeſſes him 
that does the reſt of his fraternity, 
that had rather take an alms than 
work for their livings; and therefore 
he accounts merit a more uncertain 
and tedious way of riſing, and ſome- 


times dangerous, He values himſelf 


and his place not upon the honour or 
allowances of it, but the conveni- 
ent opportunity of begging, as Kin 
Clauſe's courtiers do when they have 
obtained of the ſuperior powers a good 
ſtation where three ways meet, to ex- 
The more ig- 
norant, fcoliſh, and undeſerving he 1s, 
provided he be but impudent enough, 
which all ſuch ſeldom fail to be, the 
better he thrives in his calling; as 
others in the ſame way gain more b, 
their ſores and broken limbs, than 
thoſs 
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thoſe that are ſound and in health. 
He always undervalues what he gains, 
becauſe he comes eaſily by it; and 
how rich ſoever he proves, is reſolved 
never to be ſatisfied, as being, like a 
friar minor, bound by his order to be 
always a beggar. He 1s, like King 
Agrippa, almoſt a Chriſtian; for 
though he never begs any thing of 
God, yet he does very much of his 
vicegcrent the king that is next him. 
He 8 laviſhly what he gets, be- 
cauſe it coſts him ſo little pains to 
get more: but pays nothing; for, if 
he ſhould, his privilege would be of 
no uſe at all to him, and he does not 
care to part with any thing of his 
right. He finds it his belt way to be 
always craving, becauſe he lights ma- 
ny times upon things that are diſpoſ- 
ed of or not beggable; but if one hit, 
It pays for twenty that miſcarry: even 
as thoſe virtuoſas of his profeſſion at 
large aſk as well of thoſe that give 
them nothing, as thoſe few that out 
of charity give them ſomething. 
When he has paſt almoſt all offices, 
as other beggars do from conſtable to 
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conſtable, and after meets with a ſtop, 
it does but encourage him to be mare 
induſtrious in watching the next op- 
portunity, to repair the charge he has 
been at to no purpoſe. He has his 
emiſſaries, that are always hunting 
out for diſcoveries; and when they 
bring him in any thing that he judges 
too heavy for his own intereſt to car- 
ry, he takes in others to join with him, 
(like blind men and cripples that beg 
in conſort;) and if they proſper, they 
ſhare, and give the jackal ſome ſmall 
ſnip for his pains in queſting: that is, 
if he has any farther uſe of him; 
otherwiſe he leaves him, like Virtue, 
to reward himſelf; and becauſe he de- 
ſerves well, which he does by no means 
approve of, gives him that which he 
believes to be the fitteſt recompence 
of all merit, juſt nothing. He be- 
lieves, that the king's reſtoration be- 


ing upon his birth-day, he is bound 


to obſerve 1t all the days of his life, 
and grant, as ſome other kings have 
done upon the ſame occaſion, what- 
ever is demanded of him, though it 
were the one-half of his kingdom. 


DISTRESS OF A COUNTRY PHYSICIAN. 


Am a phyſician; and as my caſe is 
very extraordinary, I mean to pub- 
Iiſh it for the benefit of the public. 
When a man lives, as I did, unmar- 
ried till he is ſixty-one, he had better 


never marry at all. There are more 


ways by which a woman may torment 
her huſband beſides being jealous of 
him. To give you ſome idea of my 
fituation, take the general outlines of 
my hiſtory. The earlier part of my 
lite I fpent at college in the ſtudy of 
phyſic; and, I don't know why, ac- 
quired the character of an odd learned 
fellow. When | arrived at the age of 
forty, a vacancy happened in the neigh- 
bourhoad of my birth, and I was invited 
by my uncle to take upon me the infir- 
mities of all the folks within the circle 
of twenty miles. Before ] ſet out, I 
ordered the college-barber to make me 
what the wags called a Lion,or a Pom- 
pey ; literally, nothing more than 4 


good phyſical wig; under the ſhadow 
of which, by the aſſiſtance of a hand- 
ſome cane, properly applied to the im- 


moveable muſcles of my face, and a 


few very ſignificant ſhrugs and ſolemn 
nods, I ſoon acquired x reputation 
of an eminent phyſician. Fees came 
in apace; ſo that, in the courſe of twen- 
ty years, I had faved up more money 
than | really knew what to do with. 


Whether it was my learning, my per- 


ſon, or my money, I can't lay; but a 
lady of the neighbourhood took a vaſt 
liking to ſomething belonging to me. I 
was not ſoblind but I ſaw the conqueſt; 
tor the would often come and ſpend 
a week together with me: in ſhort, I 
married her was paſt the years of 


difcretion, and ſo 1 married her. O 


what a condeſcenſion! A lady of her 
rank, family, and faſhion in life! As for 
age, indeed, the was but fix years young- 
er han myielf; and for fortune, if ſhe 

| ever 
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ever had any, ſhe had ſpent it; and 


vet | was ſuch a fool, as to be convinced 
the was conferring the greateſt obli- 
gation in the world upon me. 

No ſooner did the take upon her the 


management of my family, than adieu 


for ever to all order, peace, and com- 


fort. dhe began with diſcharging poor 
Jonas, becauſe he made o queer a 


figure in a long queue and white ſtock- 
ings, which ſhe inſiſted upon his wear- 


ing, though the poor fellow could not 


but laugh at himſelf. Lhe ſame day, 
with Jonas, my old wig was diſcarded: 
it mult be confeſſed it rather grew the 
worle for wear. From long acquaint- 
t had contracted ſuch a con- 
nection and familiarity, that it no long- 
er kept that reſpectful diſtance from 

each ſide of my face which had at firſt 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed it: I had, how- 
ever, till continued it in ſervice, pure- 
ly from this reflection, that the n it 
grew, the leſs occaſion it had for comb- 
ing. 
ately put on the ſtocks, with a feathered 
top and forked tail; ſince the arrival 


of which, I am never ſuffered to ſtir 


out, let che occaſion be ever ſo preſſing, 
before it is combed and pow dered. 
Our prig of a new footman 1s to long in 
twiſting, and turning, 3 and tickling It 
up, that a ſcore of patients have ex- 
pired, and the fees have been loſt ere 
[ was able to ſet out to relieve them. 

My ſnuff-coloured ſuit had been 
reinſtated every other year from a pat- 
tern that was let in the hands of an ho- 
neſt taylor on the neighbouring heath. 
He, poor fellow, was likewiſe forbid 


the houſe; becauſe, according to my di- 


rections, he made my cloaths eaty. A 
more faſhionable operator was charg- 


ed with preparing a new {uit with gold 
button-holes: 
exactly, that ] dare not bring my hands 


he made them to ſit ſo 


to meet before me, for he of laying 
open my ſpinal bone. 
My hat is not to be flapped any 


more, even though the fun ſhine full 


in my face. 
I am no longer ſufered to waſh my 
face, according to cuſtom, every morn- 


ing at the pump in my back-yard, 


though nothing was more refreſhing; 
* 0 Ls ' Þ 
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A new wis has been immedi- 


ze; 


nor any thing more handy than the 
towel, which revolved on a roller at the 
back of the kitchen door. 

On my return home the other day 
from viliting a patient, I found the 
maid had ſet my ſtudy to rights, as 
ſhe called it; but the contuſion which 
the regularity has occaſioned is almoſt 
inconceivable. My toe- pin, my ſhoe- 
ing horn, and tobacco- ſtopper, are loſt 
for ever; my papers are diſpoſed in 
ſuch arder, that 1 know not where ta 
recur to any thing I want. 

Two pair of old Mancheſter velvet 
breeches, which I left on the back of a 
chair, have diſappeared; and inſtead 
of the eaſy ſhippers which I had made 
out of an old par of ſhoes, by cutting 
the ſtraps off, 1 found a new pair of red 
leather, adorned with white ſtitches 
round the edges, and made ſo neat that 


1 can't bear to walk in them. 


My.woollen night-cap is condemn - 
ed, in company with my brown hole, 
to the vile purpoſe of rubbing the grates 
and fenders; and my wife inſiſts that 
wear one of linen, flounced on all 
hides, and adorned with a black rib 
band, which, tying together the aper- 
ture within an inch and an half of the 
top, careleſsly flows down on the ſide. 
| took ſuch a violent cold the firſt night, 
that it brought a defiuxion of humours 
into my right eye, which very nearly 
depriv ed me of fight. 

The ftair-caſe and floors are all Wax- 
ed: it ſaves the expence of mops in- 
deed; but I have ſuch falls, that I have 
almoſt diſlocated every joint abour 
me. | 

My neck is ſtretched out in ſuch 2 
manner, that I am apprehenſive of hav- 
ing my throat cut with the paſte-board. 

When | remonitrate on any of theſe 
articles, ſhe ſtops my .nouth by a kits, 
and fays, * My dear angel! we muſt 
* have ome little regard to appear - 
* ances. 

She is, as J told you, but ſix years 
vounger than myſelf; yet ſhe dreſſes, 
dances, and drives about, as if ſhe was 
but five-and- twenty. 

This, however, and much more, I 
could bear; I deſerve it: I am content 
ed ſhe ſhall conſume ſix- and thirty 
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vards more than my old maid Helter in 

the {pinning3 of her gown; ſhe may play 
a ſhilling a 6M atguadrille; ſhe may do 
—ayC, ihe may do what ſhe Keane, 
let me have but my ſtudy to myſelf; 
let my _night-cap and my lippers be 
reſtored, and 1 will ſubmit to wear the 
new coat and the wig every Sunday. 


DEFIN 


I T by ſome perſons is eſteemed 
V a lively imaginatzon, fraught 
with 1mages humorous and ſatirical; 
by others it i held to conſiſt in a quick- 
nels of fancy, and axeennei>of appre- 


henſion. But what is wit? that is the 
eſent queition; to anſwer which, I 


would 61 : e negatively, that it 
is not humour, it is not mirth, it is not 
a lively fancy or quickneſs of ap- 
preview ion, hat it includes all of them; 
and, poſitively, that it is a brilliant 
thought happily expreſſod Dryden 
dennes it a propriety cf thoughts and 
words, or thoughts and words elegantly 
adapted to the lub; ect. Ilence, then, 
it appears plain! ly to be an utter ſtran- 
ger to all obſcenity, levity, and ill- 
. Mr. Locke de elcribes it as 
conũſting in the aſſembling of ideas 
together with quickneſs —_ yariety, 
herein may be found any reſemblance 
or congruity, making up pleaſant pic- 
tures and agreeable viſions in the fancy. 


10 
SIR, 


* ARCHING the other day in the 
Commons, for the will of Jonas 
Hedges, who died about fifty years 
ago, 1 found the under-written curi- 
ous will, which 1 took the pains to 
immediately tranſcribe, and here {end 
it you verbatimetliteratim as it ſtands 
in the book. However extraordi- 
nary this will may ſeem, I am cre- 
dib ly informed it } paſſed aconhderable 
perſonal eſtate: and adminiſtration 
with the will annexed was granted 
to Paul VWhichcot, Efq. a relation 
of the deccaſed*s, and is now to be 
teen 1n the booxs of the Prerogative 
Court, tHe died in the year 1727. 
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P. S. I long to take poor ſonas again. 
he uſed always to ride before me; 
and, drunk or ſober, he knew the 
ſhorte!t way all over the country. 
What ignines whether one's foot - 
man wears.a wig or his own hair? 
'T1s true he never blacked either 
my boots or his own, 


OF WIT 


W hence! it is evidenti; no friend to per- 
ridicule, or contnmely; 
in a word, true wit includes all ſuch 
pleaſing obſervations and remaris as 
delight and lurprize at the ſame time. 
F alſe wit 15 only another term for 
meanneſs, ſcurrility, and low humour; | 
1t too frequently lights on the defects | 
ture, or ſubjects of indecency, and | 
generally betrays a thallow un- deritand- 


ing, a degenerate taſte, or a trifling 
ſpirit: 4 true Wit is a man of genius, f 


education, ſentiment, and acuteneſs; 
and, ſo tar from being ſevere on the na- 
tural tailings of others, or giving the 
leaſt encouragement to indel; cacy or 
unmanly reflections, he always ap- 1 
proves himſelf the friend of virtue, | 
humanity, and good-breeding. Accord 
ing to Mr. Addiſon's opinion, Good- 1 
Senſe 15 his father, Truth is his grand- ö 
father, and Mirth and Good- Humour 
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If you think it worthy a place 10 | 
your entertaining Magazine, it is a 
your ſervice. | am, Sir, vour, &c. 
BRVTOS STREET. W. S TON 


This fifth day of May, 

Being airy and gay, 

And to tivp not inclin'd, 

But of vigorous mind, 

And my body in health; 

[ll ditpoſe of my wealth, 

And all I'm to leave, 

On this fide the grave, 

To ſome one or other; 

And, I think, to my brother : 

Becauſe I toreſaw 

That my brethren in law, 

It I did nut take care, 

Would cone in for their are; 
Which 
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Which J no wiſe intended, 
Fill their manners are mended; 
og d of that, God know 5, Unere's no fizns 
I theretyreenzoing 
And do ſtuctly command, 
As with Hank, 
That nouglit Thave got, 
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THE. CARPS 
O E Richard Middleton, a private 


ſoldier, attending divine lervice 
with the reſt of the regiment, at a 
church in Glaſgow, inflead of pulling 
Out a bible like his brother ſoldier: 
in order to fearch for the text, ſpread 
4 pack of cards be fore him. This fin- 
gular behaviour did not long paſs un- 
noticed, both by the miniſter, and the 
ſerjeant of the company to which he 
belonged: the latter, in particular, 
commanded him to put up his cards; 
and, on his refuſal, conducted him, af- 
ter divine ſervice, before the chief ma- 
vilfrate, to whom he preferred a for- 
mal complaint of Richard's irreverend 
behaviour. Well, ſoldier,” ſaid the ma- 
1 ate, what excuſe have you to offer 
tor this ſtrange and ſcandalous beha- 


or aſſign any reaſon for it, tis well; 
if you. cannot, aſſure yourſelf that! 
will cauſe you to be ſeverely puniſh- 

ed. Since your hongur is fo good, 

replied Richard, * as to permit me to 
. {pcak for myſelf an' t ple eaie your 
N worſhip, I have 3 eight days up- 
on the —— witch à bare allowance 
of ſixpence a day, Which, your ho- 
nour Will ſurely allow, is ha al {ut- 
ficient to maintain a man in meat, 

drink, waſhing, and other neceiti- 

ries; and, con! ſequent! y, he may want 
either a bivle, prayer-bo Ol, or any 
other book.“ On ſaying R1- 
pulled out his cards, 
one of the aces to the magiitrate, and 
continued his addreſs to him as fol- 
Jows—* When 1 ſee an ace, 
© pleaie your honour, it reminds me 
that there is only one God; and 
* whea | look upon a two, or a three, 
the former puts me in 
the Father and Son, and the lat 
© ter of the Father, Son, and Holy 
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viour? If you can make any apology,. C 


preſented | 


may it 
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But I give and deviſe, 
As much as in me es, 
To the ton of my mother, 
My own des; brother, 
To have old, 
Al! my filver and gold, 
As the affectionate pledge 
Ot Bis brother 


T” oa, 
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© Ghoſt, A faur calls to my remem- 
© brance the four evangeliſts. Mat- 
Luke, John; a 
hve, the five Wiſe Virgins Who were 
ordered to. trim their lamps: ; (there 
were ten ordered, but Fve, your wor- 
ſip may remember, were wile, and 
© five were fooliſh) a fix, that in {ix 
days God created heaven and earth; 
a ſeven, that on the ſerenth day he 
© reſted from all that he had made; 
an eight, of the eight righteous per- 
ſons preſerved from the Deluge, viz. 
Noah and his wife, with his three 
* ſous and their wives: à nine, of the 
lepers cleanſed by our 8. wiour, (there 
were ten, but one only returned to 
offer his tribute of thanks;) and a 
ten, of the ten commandments.? Ri- 
chard took the knave, and placed it 
by him; and then paſſed to the 
on which heobtervod 
N 928 
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a> follows: This 
zen reminds me ot the Queen of 
Sheba, who came from the uttermon 
parts of the earth to hear the wifdom 
© of Solomon; az her com pr anlon the 
* king does of the great Ring of Hea- 
ven, and of King George the Third.“ 
— Well „ replied t ne magiſtrate, you 
have given me : 3 good Ceſcrip- 
. tion ofall the ds except the Knave.” 
—* If your honour will not be angry 
with me,” replied Richard, I can 
c give you the ſame {atisiaction as in 
© that, as of any card in the pack. 4 
© will not,” ſaid the magiſtrate. Well. 
returned the ſoldier, © tac greateſt i:nave 
© I know 1s the terjeant who brought 
me before you.'—* 1 don't know,” 
replied the magiſtrate, © Whether ke i- 
the greateſt knave or not, but I am 
© ſure he is the greateſt fool of the two.* 
The ſoldier then proceeded: When! 
count the number of dots in a pack 
of cards, there are 355; ſo many 
(Fs dave 
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days ar? there in a year. When [1 
count how many cards there are in a 
pack, I find fifty two; ſo many weeks 
are there in a year. VV hen | reckon 
© how many tricks are won by a pack 
© of cards, I find there are thirteen: ſo 
many months are there in a year. So 
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that this pack of cards is both bible 
© almanack, and prayer-book, to me.” 

The magiſtrate then called his ſer- 
vants, ordered them to entertain the 
ſoldier well, gave him a piece of mo- 
ney, and ſaid that he was the clevereſt 


fellow in the whole regiment. 


CURIOUS. ELECTIONEERING. LET TER. 


Ir matters not to our readers by what accident we became poſſeſſed of the fol- 
lowing letter; they, we have no doubt, will be ſatisfied, if it contains a true 


picture of the ſcenes it pretends to paint. 


That it is genuine, few, we be- 


lieve, who have eyes and ears open to conviction, will diſpute, 


DEAR JACK, 


XPECT neither wit, ſenſe, con- 
ſiſtency, nor any one quality 
ariſing from order and a found under- 
landing, for I am all confuſion; my 
head, my houſe, my actions, all are, 
as the poet fays, * Confuſion worſe 
© confounded,” Hubbub and Hur. 
ley-burley ſtrive for maſtery, and Old 
Anarchy fits umpire, „by hi; deci- 
ſions more t embroil the fray.* In 
ſhort, the warfare of election is begun: 
uproar and riot, brawling and bully- 
ing, roalt-bcef and brandy, true- blues 


and blackguards, broken heads aud 


bribes; theſe are the current coin of 


the kingdom, and no where in greater 
plenty than at : | 

I am playing for a dreadful ſtake; 
Jack! lote this, Toſe all; and, by Hea- 
ren, I fear l ſhall be jockied! If [ 
don't get into Parliament, it is all over 
with me; if I do, why, then, the cards 
are in my own hand again; then, huz- 
za! for a long ſpeech, a loud ſpeech, 
2 rancorous ſpeech, and a place. If I 
fail, Lam afraid that little word p/acc 
can find no ſynonime but %%“. 

The very devil of electioneering in- 
ſpires, nay, wholly poſſeſſes, my op. 
ponent. He has a throat of—a throat! 
noa forehcad of brats, 2 throat of 
iron, a tongue—oh, damn his tongue! 


He wheedles, lyes, cants, rants, drinks, 


ſings, and promiſes! I myſelf have en- 


gaged for abiſhop, a judge, and a keeper 


ot the lions, at five hundred a year each; 
beſides exciſemen, and places in the cul- 
toms, out of number: but I find 1 am 


a fool to him; he has made fifteen pri- 
vy-counſellors, and given his word of 
honour for ſeven and twenty Ealt In- 
dia principalities; ſo that there is hard- 
Iv a clod-hopper or taylor _— his 
conſtituents, who would thank him to 
make his fon a general or an teat, 
His words elide into their guts — for 
there their brains lie —faſter than his 
wine. One of them, I am told, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed the place of lord-chan- 
cellor, til! he heard the title of Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, &c. 
at full length; and he was not then 
quite ſatisfied that it was worth his 


acceptance. The fellow's impudence 


is beyond all belief; and even J, hack- 


neyed as | have been for ſome feaſons 
palt in coalitions, changing tides, ſay- 
ing and unſaying, and all the deteſta- 
ble In1quities of corruption to which 
by my tollies I have reduced myſelf, I 
yet want that impenetrabil! ty of coun- 
tenance neceſſary ſor ſuch groſs im- 


poſition. But, what is more extraor- 
dinarv, he makes, by the gloffing he 
gives, even theſe glaring abfordi ities 
wear a mark of probability Was it 
* not my father, lays he, who then 


had the honour to repreſc nt the 
tor which I now ſolicit your ſuffrages, 
that recommended Mr. B a "the 
* great nabod, to the directors of the 
* Fatt India Company? and, give me 
leave to ſay, gentlemen, I have ten, 
© twenty, ave, fifty times the Intereſt 
with that re ſpectable body of men my 
worthy: father ever had, And in 
this 
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this manner he runs on, with a tongue 
lo glib, that he perſuades the clods he 
can make rajahs, ſoubahs, and Mah- 
ratta monarchs, faſter than their wives 
can ſtuff black-puddings. 

Had I not put the {cheme in exe- 
cution I hinted to you, and brought 
down our old acquaintance Harriet, I 
ſhould have had no chance; but ſhe 


goes through the buſineſs rarely. Sne is 


dreſſed very fine, and that flatters her, 
and makes my wiſe conſtituents ſup- 
poſe her a lady of great rank, which 
flatters her ſtill more. And then ſhe 
is ſo complaiſant, ſo affable, ſo hum- 
ble, any body may kiſs that will; and 
thoſe who are too baſhful to approach, 
ſhe'll meet half way. She talks, too, 
faſter than five Frenchmen; and as for 
the oath ſhe now and then raps out, it 
paſſes current at preſent, and rather 
as a proof of good-humour than vul- 
yarity; for oaths fly in vollies, like 


Amens at a methodiit-meeting; and, 
notwithſtanding all my cautions, ſhe 
cannot ſometimes help lettin 


9 the trig-⸗ 


ger flip, and diſcharging her over Aoad- 
ed piece; and laſſure you it goes off with 


the devil of a bounce. I can tel you, we 


run through a deal of buſineſs between 
us, and we are not nice; old and young, 
ugly and handſome, dirty and clean, 
I the women, and ſhe the men, all 
are kiſſed, and called handſome, wile, 
witty, brave; all are gods and god- 
deſſes; their little, ſmear-faced, wad- 
dling, chubby brats, are all cherubs, 
and kiſſed and coaxed hkewiſe. Oh, 
Jack, it is the devil of a job! it unites 
all the labours of Hercules, and ex- 
ceeds them all: his Augean Stable was 
a work of delicacy to this, for he had 
a river to waſh as he went. 

I'm thrown into the utmoit con- 
ſternation! ſarrictiszuſt come Gown, 
and is ſtruck dead hoarſe! What ſhall 
doll can't hear her whiſper acroſs 
the breaktaſt-table. Do, Jack, for 
the love of pity, run, ſeek, find ſome 
rattle-headed fellow, that has ſpent 
his life in lying , ſpunging, and ung- 
ing, for the diverſion of fools. and 
benefit of tarern- - Keepers. 


There are 
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enough ſuch; ſend me one, and Pl 
make his fortune, (you ſee J have 
learnt to promiſe.) But drefs him, 
daub him a little with lace, and take 
care he don't give you the ſlip. I 
wiſh to Heaven you could find me 
one of that order of poets, three de- 
grees below Grub Street, that hit ſo 
well the taſte of Cranbourn Alley and 
St. Paul's Church Yard; one that 
could write down to our underſtand- 
ings,and afterwards baw] his own pro- 
ductions—Do try—try-try-try—You 
know not the TY lam under. By 
the almighty thunder, i? 1 am not re- 
turned, lam extinct! If ever you ex- 
pect to ſpend another happy hour with 
your old friend, try. Ihe above pair 
of perſons would be a treaſure to me; 
—and, ferioulily, Iwill make it worth 
their while: if the poet has a wife 
that can ing, ſo much the better. 
Adieu, yours in all confuſion, haſte, 
anxiety, diſtraction, noiſe, hub- 
bud, Ke. c. Ke. Ke. 


P. S. Juſt as I was folding this, in 
comes a fellow whoſe vote I had 
purchaſed at—guineas,andtells me 

his fon is a lad of a ſoorproizing 
geenas, for he has whittled the head 
of an als, ears and all, as parfit as 
the loife, on the top of an aſhen 
plant; 5 ſo, if Iwill be fo koind 
as to make kink maſter o'the mint, 
or otherwoiſe proime ltatutary to 
the king, which he hears is a'moltas 
good as proime-miniſter, whoy he 
thall teak it as a teavor dun to he; 
but if not—whov—he canna tell 
what to ſeea to't.? "The raſcal's 
looks told me his meaning plain 
enough; and I have been obliged. 
to make this ridiculous promiſe: 
nay, I could ſcarce get him away 
without giving it under my hand. 
The abiürd ching he had heard 
about pz vine fatutary, convinces me 
the other party has been tampering 
with him, and will give; vou a ſmall 
trait of his capacity tor thele affairs. 
Once again adieu—ſend me the re— 
cruits it poſable, E. 
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AN DO BON-MOTS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


NUMBER II. 


. 
1 TER of great wit, being em- 
ployed by the capuchins of a con 
vent to paint them an aſtar- -piec ce, the 
ſubject of which was to be the Lemp- 
tation of Chriſt in the Wildernels, 
painted the Devil in the habit of 4 
Capuchin Friar; and when the reve- 
rend fathers came ina ous t rage to de- 
and the reaſon of this piece of pro- 
fane inſolence, the 12255 replicd, 
Wherefore, my good and ghoſtly 
© fathers, ſhould you be offended? 
© for what better diſgu ziſe could Satin 
find to impoſe upon our Saviour, 
© than the holy habit of Saint Francis; 
© Which, as vou all know, is the bett 
emblem of innocence and virtue? 
11. 
AxOBELEAuAS telling thohuſbandof 
a lady remarkably beautiful, that he 
coutd never look at his wife without 
breaking the tenth commandment ; 
© Your lordſhip,? replied the gentle- 
man, is welcome to break the tenth 
* commandment as much as you 
pleaſe, provided you do not break 
© the ſeventh.” 


Q 


411. | 
A cexnTLEMAaN begging V Mary, 
the witty Duke of Buckingham, t 


employ his intereſt for him at court, 


added, that he had nobody to depend 


on but God and his Grace. Then, 
jald the duke, 
* deſperate: you could not have na- 
med any two beings who have lefs 
* intereſt at court. 

| LV. 

Two Hoy: 5 belonging to the chap- 
lains of two different men of war, en- 
tertaining each other with an account 
of their reſpective manners of Rving 
* Howoften, Jack,” ſays one athens: 
do you go to prayers?'—“ We 2 
« pray,” replied Jack, when wen 


afraid of a ſtorm, or are going. to 


6 fight. — Aye, 
there's 


ſays the former, 
; fome ſenſe in that; but my 


C4 


your condition is 


c 


maſter makes ns go to prayers when 
©. there's no more occalion for it than 
for me to jump into the ſea.” 

v. 

Asrupkxr of the Middle Temple 
being juſt called to the bar, ſent for the 
peruke-maker to meaſure him for a 
new tye-wig. The peruquier, on ap- 
plying his apparatus in one direction, 
was obſerved to ſmile. Upon which 
the young barrifter deſiring to know 
what ludicrous circumſtance gave riſe 
to his mirth, the barber replied, that 


he could not but remark the extreme 


lengthof his honour's head: That's 
* well,” ſaid the ſtudent; © we lawyers 

have occation for long heads. 'l he 
barber, who had by this time com- 
pleated the dimenſions, now burſt out 
into a fit of laughter; and, an expla- 
nation be 210g infilted on, at laſt declar- 


ed, that he could not poſſibly conta:n 


Tor BY wnen he diſcovered that his 


honour's head was juſt as thick as it 
Was long. | 


VI. 

A CHIMNEY-5SWEEPER in a Cer- 
tain borough-town,. being one of the 
laſt voters at a violently conteſted 2 
tion, was ſtrongly preſſed by each ca 
didate to honour him with his vote. 


The fellow, who was for ſome time at 
a loſs to tell which finc gentleman molt 


merited his ſuffrage, at laſt recollecting 
that he had often heard of kiffing hands 
among the great folks, declared that he 


was not vote for either, unleſs they 


would k1ils his hand. One of them ac- 
cordingly came forward; and, having 
vainly endeavoured to perſuade the 
{wcep to diſpenſe with ſo diſagreeable 
a ceremony, actually ſaluted his footy 
fingers: afterwhich, condently claim- 
ing the expected reward, * No, no!” 
ſays the chimney-ſweeper, I ſhan't 
vote for you; for, I'm very ſure he 
that would kiſs my hand, would kits 
any miniſter's a—ſe,” 
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RY MRS. 38. E. 5PENCER, 


J Al L, happy year! Hail, Eighty-four! 
Of Englihmen the glorß; 
Such viituous times, and deeds, betore, 


Were never read in (tory. 


Hail, happy hu/bands! happier wives! 
Forgot each vice and pathon, 

Ye lead moſt chaſte and charming lives, 
E'en kceping's out of faſhion. 


— 


No more men wound bleis'd Virtue's ear 
With looſe or rree diſcourſes; 

No more we conſtant women hear 
Of parting or divorces. 


Thank Heaven, this age is prudent grown! 
Fine ladies ſcorn deceit; 

And lords, no more to falth»od prone, 
Are wile, and good, and great. 


The courtier ſcorns the double tongue, 
Which former courtiers knew; 

And great and ſmall, and old and young, 
Are each as good as true. 


At playhouſe now no crowds are ſeen, 
To gape at Folly's treat; 

But churches are ſv tull, I ween, 
You ſcarce can get a eat. 


Proviſions ate ſo wondrous cheap, 
The poor have peace and plenty; 

And magiſtrates ſuch order keep, 
The priſons all are empty. 


Venality and faction, now, 

Are baniſh'd from the nation; 
We all are patriots, and avow 

We hate diſſimulation. 


In ſhort, ſuch virtue, void of crimes, 
W as never known before, 

Entil the prefent glorious times: 
O happy Eighty-four! 


Yet ſhould you think I'm not ſincere, 
To irony. inclin'd; 

Reverle the picture—and, I fear, 
The very truth you'll find! 


POLITENESS; 
OR, THE CAT O' NINE TAIL 3, 
A TALEs 


NCE on a time, as I've heard ſay, 
(I neither know the year nor day) 
The rain diſtill'd from many a cloud, 
The night was dark, the wind blew loud: 
A country ſquire, without a guide, 
Where roads were bad, and heath was wide, 


Attended by his ſervant Jerry, 
Was travelling tow'rds the town of Bury, 
The tquire had ne'er been bred in courts; 
But yet was held, as fame reports, 

Tnough he to wit made no pretence, 

A ſquire of more than common ſenſe. 

Jerry, who courage could not boaſt, 
Thought every ſheep he taw a ghoſt ; 
And moſt devoutly pray'd he might 

Eſcape the tertors of that night. 

As they approach'd the common's fide, 

A peaſant's cottage they eſpied; 
There riding up, our weary lquire, 
Held it mott prudent to enquire, 

Being nothing leſs than wet to ſkin, 

Where he might find a wholeſome inn. 

© No inns there are, replied the clown, 
"Twixt this and yonder market-town, 
Seven mile, Nor-weſt, acroſs the heath; 
And wind and rain are in your teeth: 

But if fo be, Sir, you will go 
To von old hall upon the brow, 

You'll find free entertainment there, 
Down beds, and rare old Englith fare, 

Ot beet and mutton, fowl and tith, 

As good as any man need with; 

Warm ſtabling, too, and corn, and hay; 
Yet not a pennv will you pay: 

Tis true, Sir, 1 have. heard it ſaid, 
(And here he giian'd, and fcratch'd his head) 
s The gentleman that keeps the houſe, 
Though every freedom he allows, 

And o'er night is fo woundy civil 

Y ou'd ſwear he never dream't of evil, 
Orders, next m2rn, his ſervant John, 
With cat o' nine tails to lay on 

Full twenty ſtrokes, moſt duly counted, 
On man and maſter, ere they're mounted. 
With cat o' nine tails: Oh!” cried Jerry, 
That I were fate at Edmund's Bury !' 

Our ſquire ſpurr'd on, as clown directed; 
This offer might not be rejected: 

Poor Jerry's prayers could not diſſuade. 

The tquire, more curious than afraid, 
Arrives, and rings; the footman runs; 

The maſter, with his wife and ſons, 
Deicend the hall, and bid him enter; 

Give him dry cloaths, and beg he'll venture 
To take a glaſs of Coniac brandy: | 
And he, who hated words to bandy, 

In idle complimentary ſpeeches, 
The brandy-took, and eke the breeches. 

The liquor drank, the garments chan 

The family round the fire arrang'd, 
The mittrets begg'd to know, it he 
Choſe coffee, chocolate, or tea? 
The ſquire replied, ſans hefitation, 
Or reazing trite expoitulation— 

A diſh of coffee, and a toaſt!” 
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The miſtreſs ſmil'd: th' enraptur'd hoſt 


Cried, Sir, I like your frankneſs much; 
* This houſe is yours; pray think it ſuch 
x s While 
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While here vou fi: tis my requeſt, 
And you ſhall be a welcome gueſt! 
Sans ceremony 1 would hve, 
And wha: | have | treely give. 

Tea ended; once again our hoſt 
Demanded—* Sir, ot boil'd or roatt, 
* Fiſh, fleſh, or towl, do vou preter 
* For ſupper? - Why, indeed, good Sir, 


* Roaſt duck love. With good green peaſe ?* 


* Yes, deareſt Madam, it you | aleate, 

Well faid! Now while it's get ting ready, 
We two, my eldeſt fon, and lacy, 
© Will take a hand at Whiſt?“—“ Agrees!) 
And toon they cut for deal, and lead; 

But nuw, to crimp my lengthen'd tale, 
Whether the [quire drank wine or ale, 
Or how he llepty” or what he faid, 

Or how much gave to man or maid; 

Or what the while became ot Jerry, 
Mong footmen blithe, and maidens merry; 
Deſcription here we can t admit, 

For © brevity's the ſoul of wit.“ 

Suthice to fay, the morn arriv d, 

Jerry ot ſenſes halt depriv'd, 

Horſes from ſtable law led out, 
Trembled, and kulk'd, and pcer'd about, 
And telt already every thwack 

Ot car o nine tails on his back. 

Each word, each action, was a blunder; 
But O how great lis joy and wonder, 
Phe ſtirrups held, the horſes croſs' d, 
When forth the hoſtete, and the hoiſt, 
With ſmiles, inftead of lathes ſmarting, 
Came out to take a cup at parting ; 
3238 a thouſand welcomes on em, 

Unfeign'd, for all the honour done eim! 
Ot thanks, what language cpuld attord; 
Ot cat o' nine tails, not a word! 

Mutual civilities repaid, 

The ſquire had turn'd his horſe” h ead, 

Vo gallop off; yet his deſire 
Grew every moment higher and higher, 
While bidding thus his laſt adieu, 
To aſk if what head heard were true: 
For not alone the clown had 1aid 
The reckoning mutt in ſtripes be paid; 
But one o'th' footmen, whom. he llily 

O er night interrogated, drily 

Confirm'd th' aturetaid pe.ilant's tale; 
And ſaid his maſter would not tail, 

Next morn, to bid, in furious poffion, 
S:rong John lay twenty times the Lath on 
Determin'd, then, to eule his: doubt; 
en tho” it bed a flogging bout; 

(Of that, howe'er, to be ſincere, 

He was not very much in fear:) 
Once more he turn d his horte's head, 
And to his hoſt thus, ſmiling, ald — 

+ Laft night a pcaſant told me, here, 
As 1 have found, was noble cheer; 
But added, ere this morn 1 went, 
You'd drub me to my heart's content; 
Yer this vou; have not put in act: 

L it a en, or a Lact, 

After the kindneſs yuu've expreſs'd, 
You take your leave thus ot each guck? 
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And how, if ſtill a rule you've kept it, 


Have ! 1 d to be excepted ?" 


Sir, anfwer'd he, is very true; 
© No ſtranger eber went hence, but you, 
E Why bore not, on his well-carv'd bark, 
Of cat o' nine tails many à mark. 
None yet deferv'd, or I'm miſtaken, 
That I ſhould pity, and ſpare their bacon: 
© A ſet of tireſome, treublutume knavesz 
Of bowing, fawning, lying ſlaves! 
© It a man aſk d what the\'4 prefer, 
«Ol, I love ny thing, g d Sir!“ 
Would you chuſe coft-e, Sir, or tea? 
6% Deer Ma' am, it's all the tame to me 
© For beet or mutton give your voice: 
© pon my honour, 1 ve no choice!” 

q here s Ch eſhire, Sir, and Gloſter cheeſe; 
C We {hall I fend you? Which you pleaſe. 
6 Curie on their cringlig complaiſance! 
© Fr: tutor'd ſome of them to dance 
5 Sach ſteps a. my ne'er leurnt in France. 
* But vou, good Sir, or I miſdeem, 
© Deſerve an honed man's eſteem. 
Mur trankneis, Sir, I call polite; 
IJ never ſpent a happier night; 
And waenfoc'er this road youu come, 


v3 


* I] hope you'll make my houſe your home: 


Nay, more; 1 likewiſe hope, henceforth 
To raiik a man of ſo much worth 
© Among my friends.“ Sir, faid the ſquirey 

is what 1 ardently defire: 
Not twenty miles from hence my houſe, 
At which vour ſons, vourſelt, and Ipyuule, 
© Shall find ſuch hoſpitality 

© As kindly here vou've ſhewn to me.” 

Phe bargain ſtruck, the fquire and Jerry 
Again proceed tor town of Bury. 

And now the reader mav, with eaſe, 
Extract this moral, if he! "lea 12: 
Volitenels cannot e' er bec ome 
Impertinent and troubleſome; 
His breeding good he ſoonèſt proves, 
Wo ſooneſt tells you what he loves; 
And who, in rapid eloquence, 
Their wordy compliments diſpenſe, 
Have more civility than ſenſe. 
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FX OEMAPOLNYTRAGdMATTIcAFXCERTIA. 
AI L, Lucifer! Infernal ſhades, rejoice! 
Forth from the regions of Intemperance, 
His eJdeit offspring, Inebriety, 
Jottering beneath the weight of many a curſe, 
And imprecation, reels bis devious way. 
And, oh! Philanthropy! that high amidſt 
The ſplendors of eternal attributes, 
Shin'ck with ſurpaſſing glory over ail, 
Profoundeſt homage be tor ever thine! 
Thato'er the tiend-encircled recreant 
From virtue, in th” epitome of death, 
While hell yawns wide, expand'it thy brooding 
wings, 
And ſav'ſt him from perdition! Oh! forgive, 
When wanton numbers arrogate thy name, 
The theme ot mortal, and immortal praiſe! 
; The 
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The limpid ſtream, the flower-imborder'd fizld, 
And all the beauties of a new-born world, 
That the firſt holy, happy pair, enjoy d, 
Whea peace was omnipreſent here below; 
Before tranſgreſſion gave the ſeaſons birth; 
When one eternal ſpring roll'd round the year; 
Ere teſtering ordure, ſurging into lite, 
Had ſent the ſtrong · envenom'd terpent forth 
To ting the foot ot cherub- innocence; 
How would primeval happineſs allure 
The ſul contemplative! and how arreſt, 
In his mad round of diſſipation, 
The daring, bold deftroyer of himſelf! 

Or is it but enthuſiaſm? the birth 
Of wild extravagance? —Methinks I hear 
Some votary of the tun-bellied God, 
With indignation burning in his noſe, 
Cry, © Hence! thou ſolemn coxcomb! quick, be 

© gone! I 3} 

And hath ftale morals for the ignorant. 
Thou prating, primal-puritanic wretch! 
A thoro gh ſouſing in the limpid ſtream, 
To waſh away thy fond impertinence, 
Were but thy due reward! The limpid ſtream! 
The ſtream was for the landſcape firſt detign'd, 
Not for the jovial bowl! Neceſſity 
Made Adam virtuous, and our Grandmamma 


Or only bath'd her pettitoes therein, 
Had ſacred wine diffus'd it's heavenly charms, 
To ſublimate their joys!—Wine! ſacred wine: 
That bids the ſoul defy to-morrow's cares, 
And in ſecurity, that pedants call 
The enemy of human ſafety, dwell. 
What has not wine atchiey'd? By that inſpir'd, 
The hero ruſhes boldly on his foe; 
And, with his ſword, expunges the diſgrace 
Of, „Sir, your ſtory is improbable“ 
© Or any other deadly ſtab to pride _ 
* Thepridz of honour! Honour damn e, Sir! 
© That lifts imagination 
Hold! enough! 
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Ceaſe, thou noviciate! for thou know'ft but half 


The ſacred joy that an exceſs of wine 
Infuſes to the ſoul. Liſt, lit! Oh, liſt! 
If thine eternal ſafety thou do'ſt love. 

Wine cures a mortag'd honour, and eſtate; 
And every ſorrow honeſty ſhould know, 
ls deep-enfathom'd in the roſy flood! 
The clamours of a guilty conſcience all | 
Are ſtifled in it's fumes! nor feels the heart 
Thoſe dreadful invocations to account 
For friendſhip proftituted, faith prophan'd, 
High Heaven injur'd, and falvation riſqu'd, 
That rack the ſober villain's inmoſt foul. 
Theſe ſhall but uſher in the loftier ſtill; 
Poverty, dereliction of thy friends, 
Old age, and ubiquitary remorſe, | 
Fhe flannel'd plague, and dire rheumatic pangs, 
With all the long et cætera of diſeaie. 
Theſe are the ſacred joys that ſacred wine, 
Drank to a ſacred-mad exceſs, awards; 


Which thou may 'ſt long enjoy, perhaps, if cloſe 


Thou plĩeſt the deep nectarian, ſublime! 
On the firſt floor from nectar- drinking gods, 
* uneſculapius d, uncenſol d. 
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Lies carefully convolv'd. 


Had made the limpid ſtream her looking-glaſs, 
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Till Atropos ſheer ſnort thy vital thread, 
And broad damnation tumbles on thy ioul. 
What, it thy helplets widow, left to beg 
A wretched ſuſtenance from door to door, 
To life's extremett verge, by miſery preſs d, 
By tamine, proſtitution, and diſeaie, 
Invoke th* Almiguty to avenge her cauſe, 
And execrate the: with her jateſt breath! 
Shall that arreſt the hour of mirth and ſong, 
And bid the jolly bowl go flower round? 
Avaunt! ye tober, water-drinking tribe! 


Joys Bacchanalian were not made for you! 


Be ſtill the heart of oak, and only ſtrive 
For maſtery, and preſidential fame, 


When high-wrought Blaſphemy uſurps the night, 


And heterogeneous Diſcord ſtalks around 

The greaſy-grand aſſembly that thou lov'ſt; 
Then is the time for glorious renown, 

And never-dying fame! Ambition, then, 

Calls on thee boldly to aſſert thyſelf, 

And claim the lordſhip of the ſmutty joke; 
Bids thee diſcharge the reckoning, and brag 

Of thouſands in the ſtocks, while deep-impawn'd, 
In form of thy foul-linen, Poverty, 

Frequent upon the holy-guardian ſhelf 

Send, then, thy cares 
To Boreas, Auſter, or that famous fea 
Where dread hobgoblins uſually are ſtow'd 

By the profound in holy literature! : 
What, if thy children's curſes ſhall ſufflate 
Tartarean fyel to enflame thy ſoul 

Through all eternity? Cheerly, my heart! 

With all thy might ſupply the midnight-roarg 


Till the remainder of thy lungs expire 
In one broad-legacy of ſtinking breath! 


Bid the laſt box defiance! for thy hide 
Shall lait as long as any royal ſot's | 
(And it a tannet's longer, Shakeſpeare ſays) _ 
That ever yet roſe god-like from the «uſt, ; 
And greatly tumbled to the duſt again! 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 


BACCHUS; 


OR, THF DRUNKEN METAMORPHOSIS. 


FROM THE PCGSTHUMOUS WORKS OF DEAN 


PARNELL, 


S Bacchus, ranging at his leiſure, 
(To Bacchus, king of pleaſure) 
Cnarm'd the wide world with drink and dan:es, 
And all his thouſand airy fancies; 
Alas! he quite forgot, the while, 
His favourite vines in Laſbos' iſle. 
The god returning ere _ died 
Ah! ſee, my jolly Fauns, bg cried; 
The leaves but hardly born are re, 
And the bare arms for pity ſpread, 
Tha beaſts afford a rich manure; 
Fly, my boys, to bring the cure, 
Up che mountains, 0'er the vales, 
Thro' the woods, and down the gales! 
& For this, if full the cluſters grow, 
+ Your bowls hail doubly overflow!” 
F 
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So chear'd, with. moſt officious haſte, 
They bring the dungs of every beaſt: 

The loads they wheel, the roots they bare, 
And lay the rich manure with care; 
While oft he bids them labour hard, 

And names as oft the red reward. 

The plants refreſh'd, new leaves appear, 
The thick'ning cluſters load the year 3 
The ſeaſon ſwiftly purple grew, 

The grapes hung dangling, deep with blue. 

The vineyard ripe, a day ſerene, 

Now calls them all to work again; 
"The Fauns thru' every furrow ſhoot, 
And load their flaſkets with the fruitz 
And now, the vintage early trod, 
The wines invite the jolly god. 

Strew the roſes, raiſe the ſong, 
See the maſter comes along; 

Luſty reve], join'd with laughter, 
Whim and frolick follow after. 

The Fauns beſide the vats remain, 
To ſhew the work, and reap the gain. 
All around, and all around, 

They ſit to rĩot on the ground. 

A veſſel ſtands amidſt the ring, 

And there they laugh, and there they ſing; 
Or riſe, a jolly, jolly band, 

And dance about it hand in hand; 
Dance about, and ſhout amain, 

Then fit to laugh and ſing again. 
Thus they drink, and thus they play, 
The ſun, and all their wits, away. 

But, as an ancient author ſung, 

The vines manur'd with every dung, 
From every creature ſtrangely drew 
A tang of brutal nature too: 

*T was hence, in drinking on the lawns, 
New turns of humour ſeiz d the Fauns. 
Here one was crying out * By Jove!” 

Another, Fight me in the grove!” 

This wounds a friend, ard that the trees: 

The Lion's temper reign'd in theſe. 
Another grins, and leaps about, 

And keeps a merry world of rout; 

And talks impertinently free, 

While twenty talk the fame as he; 

Chattering, idle, airy kind: 

'T heſe take the Monkey's turn of mind, 


Here one, who ſaw the nymphs that ſtood 


To peep upon them from the wood, 

Skulks oft, to try if any maid 

Be lagging late beneath the ſhade; 

While loole diſcourſe another raiſes, 

In naked nature's plaineſt phraſes, 

And every glaſs he drinks enjoys, 

With change of nonſenſe, luſt, and node 2 

Mad and carclefs, hot and vain, 

Such as theſe the Goat retain. 
Another drinks, and caſts it up; 

And drinks, and wants, another cupʒ 

Is very ſilent and ſedate, 

Ever long, ang ever late; 

Full of meats, and full of wine: 

This takes his temper from a Swine. 


There ſome, who hardly ſeem to breathe, 


Drjnak, and hang the jaw beneath ; 
_ Gaping, tender, apt to weep: 
heir nature's alter'd by the sheep. 
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"Twas thus, one autumn, all the crews. 
(1f what the poets ſay be true) 
While Bacchus made the merry feaſt, 
Inclin'd to one or other beaft. 
And ſince, tis ſaid, for many a mile, 
He ſpread the vines of Leſbos' iſle. 


THE 
DISAPPOINTED VISITORS. 


OR, THE 


THREE PROFESSIONS IN TRIBULATION, 


OCCASIONED BY A GENTLEMAN'S INVIT=- 
ING SOME FRIENDS TO DINNER, ANG 
INADVERTENTLY FORGETTING THE AP= 
YOINTMENT.. 


Lawyer, phyſician, and reverend divine, 

Were invited abroad in the country tu dine; 

The weather was pleaſant, the ſeaſon was May, 

All nature around them look d ſmiling and gay; 

The fields in new liveries raviſh'd the view, 

And ſmiling and gav look'd our viſitors too. 

Invited to banquet three miles out of town, 

They throw afide buſineſs, the book, and the 
gown : 

Overjoy'd with the jaunt, thus they ſaid to them- 
felves, 

© Let Sherlock, Coke, Galen, now fleep on the 

| N ſhelveny 

© Farewelto e dull ſtatutes, and Mead, 

While we feaſt abroad let the pale ſtudent read ꝶ 

They thought it far beſt to relax and to roam, 

And pitied each penſive companion at home. 

As the walk now grew ief>, and their hunger 

more, 


grew 
They think of full diſhes, and bowls running o'er; 


Anticipate all the delights of the feaſt, 
And ſmell fancied fumes full a furlong at leaſt; 
Imagine they ſee the large table well tpread; 
Here ſmoaks the roaſt-beet, and there lays a 
' Caif's head; 

The gammon and fowls, rang' d in order cloſe by; 
And Leaſhold would wind up the whole with a pye. 
But Lebeck, and corpulent Bentley, will tell ye, 
Chimerical banquets will not fill the belly: 
That tove is platonic, ſame few have declar'dz 
But of diet platonic no mortal e' er heard. 

Naw the houſe, their wiſn'd haven, appearing 

in view, 

One adjuſted his wig, t'other duſted his ſhoe: 
But the parſon, much wont to contemplate on 


high 
Looking ups. could no ſmoke in the chimney. 
deſcry. 


The complaiſant lawyer firſt knock d at the door; 

© Is your matter at home, pray? (and look d fa 
demure) 

Law! Sir, why my maſter a journey is gone, 

And wont be at home for this week. How!" 
6 Anon!!! 


Eneas of old look d not more like a ghoſt, 


When, ſearching old Ihum, Creuſa was loſt; 

Nor half-famiſh'd Trojans were fo much Shaft. 
When harpies devour'd their rural repaſt. 
The thunder-ſtruck pilgrims withdrew very ſad; 


For kupger liks healock, wil male a man mad- 
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The parſon proteſted, with ſorrowful face, And fince ve judge that I compoſe 
That to fty from engagements thew'd great lack My thoughts in rhyme better than proſe, 
| of grace: | I' give my judgment in a ſang, 
For firſt, revelation and reaſon allow, And here it comes, be't right or wrang. 
© That a promiſe obliges as much as a vow; But firſt of a' I'l] tell a tale, 
© It appears next, from Habakkuk, chapter the That with my caſe runs parallel. 
© ſecond, There was a manting lad in Fife, 
© He that keeps not at home, may be fairly proud Wha cou'd na; for his very life, 
6 reckon'd; | Speak without ſtammering very lang, 
© And, thirdly, the fathers, from old Martyr - Yet never minted when he ſang. 
«. Tuſtin, His father's kiln he anes ſaw burning, 
* Condemn'd breach of faith, down to Jerome Which gart the lad run breathleſs mourning; 
© and Auſtin; | Hameward, with cliver ſtrides he lap, 
© And, fourthly——— | To tell his dady his miſhap. 
© Hold, hold, Sir! we did not come hither At diſtance, ere he reach'd the door, 
© To join in this faſting and preaching together; He ſtood, and riis'd a hideous roar: 
© When hungry we are, tis. a mercileſs ſign; His father, when he heard his vo ice 
Poor criminals hang, that fat judges may dine: Stepp'd out, and faid—* Why a' this noiſe?” 
* But Pll prove from the ſtatutes, Wood, Win- The calland gap'd, and glowr'd about, 
© gate, and Skinner, | But no ae word could he lug out. 
© Floping from home, and demurring a dinner, His dad cry'd, kenning his defect 
* By defrauding the man of his natural food, © Sing, ſing, or I ſhall break your neck! 
Is actual manſlaughter, and ſo underſtood; Then ſoon he gratified his fire, 
And by Magna Charta, authentic commanding, And ſung aloud, © Tour kiln's a-fire.” 
© Is robbery plain, anywiſe notwithſtanding.* - Now ye'll allow there's <o:t in that, 
But the doctor declar'd, it was no time to To tell a tale fo very pat. 
frolic, | Bright vi appears in mony a ſhape, 
For faſting too often occafion'd the colic: Which ſome invent, and others ape. 


Then he quoted Hippocrates, Galen, and Winne, Some ſhaw their tot in wearing claiths, 
When the food was all out, that the wind would And ſome in coining of new aiths; 
| ruſh in. . | There's crambo vir in making rhyme, 
Tho' Deſcartes would never a vacuum allow, And dancing uit in beating time; 
He thought his infide would demonſtrate it now. There's meitled evi in ſtory- telling, 
He ſhew'd, that when paſſions are rais'd like a In writing grammar, and right ſpelling; 


ide, | Wit ſhine in knowledge of politicks, 
Diſappointed at once, they would often ſubſide; And, wow! what wir's among the criticks. 
As the ſtring of a fiddle, or ſcrew of a jack, So far, my mates, excuſe me while I play, 


When wound up too high, of a ſudden would In ftrains ironic, with that heavenly ray; i 
crack. | Rays which the human intellects refine, | 

Thus having bewaiP'd their misfortunes alone, And make the man with brilliant luſtre ſhine, 5 

(Dire hunger will ſharpen men's wits like a hone) Marking him ſprung from origin divine. 

They deem'd it molt requitite not to relate Yet may a well-rigg'd ſhip be full of flaws, 

To their neighbours, returning, their tantaliz'd So may looſe suits regard no ſacred laws: 


fate; That ſhip the waves will ſoon to pieces ſhake; 
For ſhould it be known, twould increaſe their So, midſt his vices, ſinks the witty rake. 
chagrin, ; But when on firſt-rate virtues wit attends, 
To be jeer'd at like Burton, and Baſtwick, and It both itſeif and virtue recommends, 
Prynne *; And challenges reſpe& where'er it's blaze ex- 
And of conſequence very much add to their load, tends, | 
1 be banter d at home, and thus famith'd abroad. | 
ut, by gown and by caſſock, diploma and ſeal, 1 | | 
They vow'a full * for the lofs of their meal. AVACKREOETIC. 
Thus, + at their fortune, and baulk'd of their BY MR. $, COLLINGS, 
: eaſt, | | 
el . | | | AWLESS, o'er the yielding wire, 
N 3 * n os, ee, Wild as with their father's lyre, 


When the ſons of Eol play, 


1 0 Ae Let the trembling fingers ſtray. 
DSTINITION OF. WIT. Give to Freedom fair the ſtrain; 


. 12 Freedom unallied to pain: 
V eaſy friends, fince ye think fit, Wreathe the laurcl, myrtle, vine; 
This night to lucubrate on wit; Hail to muſic, love, and wine! 
A divine, a phyſician, and a lawyer, who flouriſhed in the reign of King Charles I. and were 
for ſome time the objects of public ridicule. 
„T Allan Ramſay being but an indifferent orator, his friends alledged that he was not ſo happy 
in proſe as rhyme ; and, being at a club, when it was his turn to tell a tory, he delivered this 


Demmin of Wit. 
2 2 Matters 
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Matters it, to you or me, 

Who are flaves, if we are free ? 
Let Columbia's hardy fon 

Wear the wreathe his valour won! 


Me the cluftering grape ſhall crown 
Him the laurel, all his own: 
Tinged with blood, or tinged with wine, 


Purple his, and purple mine! 


TO MR. HOLCROFT, 
ON READING THE DECLINE OF WIT« 
BY MRS. 3. E. *PENCER. 


OV picture the Decline of Wit 
In ficwing numbers, eaſy lays; 


And while you ſing ſo wondrous ſweet, 


It's conſequence again you raiſe. 
Wit was neglected, (happy bard: ) 
BZBecaule a rarity it grew; 

But now once more it claims regard, 

Since it appears ſo bright in jou. 


ANAGRAM. 


F you tranſpoſe what ladies wear, VEIL. 
"Twill plainly ſhew what harlots are; VII E. 
Again if you tranſpoſe the ſame, 


You'll ſce an ancient Hebrew name; LEVI. 

Change it again, and it will ſhew 

What all on earth defire ta do: PRs, 

'Tranſpoſe theſe letters yet once more, | 

What bad men do you'll then explore. EVIL. 
| J. M. O. 


EPIGRAM I. 


ARIOUS religions various tenets hold, 
But all one God acknowledge, namely, 
Gold, | 


EPIGRAM II. 


Or. George, to ſave a Maid, a Dragon ſlew; 
A gallant action, grant the thing were true. 
Some ſay there are no Dragons —nay, tis ſaid, 


There's no St. George! Pray Heaven there be 


a Maid! | 


EPIGRAM III. 
T7” N OW you why Paul's firſt ſon is ſo de- 


form'd? 
1 11 tell you, Sir—Enamour'd of his pelt, 
His gratetul lady, while her jointure charm'd, 
Permitted Paul to get that fon himſelr, 


EPIGRAM IV, 


TO A BAD FIDDLER, 


LD Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Old 


Nick; 
W nilit thou mov't nothing but thy Fjddleſtick. 


E. 
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EPIGRAM v. 


c 1 ſeen your verſes, Smatter cries, 
© And duller ſtuff I never read“ 
© Are you quite ſure,' the bard replies, 
No fault was in my reader's head?” 
—— 
EPIGRAM VI. 


BY A LADY. 
HEN, at ſome fam'd Italian's voice, 
My raviſh'd heart would fain rejoice, 
The thrilling tranſport half is loſt, 


To think how much the muſick coſt 


| > —. 


EPITAPH 1. 
BY MR. HOLCROFT., 


ENEATH this ſod remains a ſcull, 

B As vacant, now, as once twas full; 

xcept, within the dark abode, 
The adder crawls, or lurks the toad. 
Ye! whoſe imaginings can run 
Bey ond the orbit of the ſun; 
Whoſe thoughts, omniſcient, can embrace 
All infinites of time and ſpace 
And, in quick phantaſies, conceive 
More worlus than Nature bas to give! 
Ye ſculls, that wiſdom thus avow, 
Say, why is mine ſo barren nuw ? 


EPITAPH II. 
BY THE SAME» 


ERE lies a ſage, who ſtudied nature's works, 
Where beetle, blind-worm, newt, or ſcor- 
pion, lurks: 
Thro' all their yaxious properties and forms, 
Moths, butterflies, grubs, caterpillars, worms, 
His fancy fed, and gave a rich repaſt; 


Lo ye'—he's gone to feed them all at laſt. 


Wy EPITAPEH III. 
B* NEAT H this friendly tone is laid 


A Spirit none could e' er ſubdue; 
The taſk was oft in vain eſſay' d, 
It never fear'd what man could do. 


At length kind Death has laid it here 
To eaſe a haunted Huſhand's pain; 


Who bade this maſſy tomb appear, 


That it might never riſe again. 
Homme. 
: EPITAPH IV, 
ON MRS. ELIZABETH NOT. 
OT born, Not dead, Net chriften'd, Nie 
-  begot: | 
Lo, here the lies, that was, and that was Nor; 
She died, was born, begot, baptiz'd; and, more, 
Was in her life Not honeſt, Not a whore. | 
Reader! behold a wonder rarely wrought, 


Which, whilſt thou ſeem'ſt to read, thou readeſt 
Not. | . R. |; 
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NUMBER 


III. 


ENI GN S 1 


ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS, 


| BY H. THOMAS, ESQ, 
Am myſelf a perfect whole, 
; Altho' I am but half; 
I bear of mi ighty names the ſcroll, 
A ſort of cenotaph. 


I am both ſexes, paſt diſpute, 
And ſtiil, Sir, am of neither; 

But am, tho" not in vaſt repute, 
Companion fit tor either, 

As many heads as hands have I; 
But what may more furpciar, 

No teeth, no ſmell, no ſight—yet why? 
I've noſes, ps, and eyes. 


A hero bold, and goddeſs free, 
I'm yet held cheap and vile; 

Some beg to have me piteouſly, 
Yet have me all the while. 


Altho' a hero, void of crime, 
I ne'er was known to quarrel; 

I ne'er cou'd fight, or fing, or rhyme, 
Yet ever wore the laurel. 


ENIGMA IL 
BY He THOMAS, ESQ» 


"M white, black, or blue; I am red, grey, or 


green; 

I'm intended to hide what is meant to be ſcen. 
So ſupple ſometimes, that I'd meet at each end; 
At others, ſo ſtubborn, I'd break ere I'd bend. 
Inflexible, like your proud mortals, am I; 
Till, by the tongue ſoften d, I'm brought to 

comply: 
Of prodigal traders a very apt token, 
Lonly exiſt to be ruin d and broken. 


ENIGMA III. 
BY DR. JAMES WILLIAMS, 


N every town, throughout the nation, 
I hold an elevated Ration 


Creat az an alderman am I, 

Vet never fill'd the mayoraitye. 
Wi-nc'er my voice tublime I rear, 

I ivothe or charm each liſtening ear: 
For whether joy or grief prevail, 

] tpread the glad or mourr;tul tale, 
At each election, fair, or wake, 

My luſty files I mirthful ſhake; 
But when a friend vr neighbour dies, 
Full decp my mournful b ſom fizhs: 
Still in my breaſt no heart remains, 


And I am deſtitute of brains. 


More might I aud-ut men deſpiſe 
Thoie matt, who uſe the leait diſpuiſcs 


ENIGMA IV. 


BY MISS HARRIET A 


| 1 M ſmall of body, yet contain 


Th' extremes of pleaſure and of pains 
I nor beginning have, nor end: 
More hollow than the talleit friend, 
It lentrap ſome headlong zuny, 
Or, in my magic circle, any 
Have enter'd, trom my ſorcery 
No power on earth can let them free; 
At leait, all human force is vain, 
Ot leſs than many hund: ed men: 
Tho' endleſs, yet not ſhort or long; 
And, what tho' I'm ſo wondrous ſtrong, 
The verrieſt child, that pleas'd to try, 
Might carry fifty ſuch as J. | 


ENIGMAYV. 
BY DEAN PARNELL. 


PON a bed of humble clay, 
In all her garments looſe, 
A proſtitute my mother lay, 
To every comer's uſe, 


Till one gallant, in heat of love, 
His own pooping made her; 
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| And to a region far above, 
And ſofter beds, convey d her. 
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But, in his abſence, to his place 
His rougher rival came; a 

And, with a cold, conſtrain'd embrace, 
Begat me on the dame. | 

I then appear'd to public view, 

A creature wondrous brightz 

But ſhortly periſhable too, 
Ingonſtant, nice, and light. 

On feathers not together faſt 
J wildly flew about; 

And from my father's country paſt, 
To find my mother out: 


Where her gallant, of her beguil'd, 
With me enamour'd grew; 

And I, that was my mother's child, 
Brought forth my mother tov. 


REBUSES aND 


REBUS I. 
O the firſt of the human race, 
Add three-fourths of what nobody knows, 
And then you will eafily trace 
What we © all love under the roſe.” 


B , WRBOI 


II. 
i BY TICKLE PITCHER, CLAPTOY, 
[' HRE E-fifths of a council, two-fifths of 
| 1 command, | | 
F And one-thirdot a zone fam'd through Paphos's 


land, 

Will produce (to the ſcandal of this vicious age) 
What mongſt people of faſhion ſeems now quite 
| the rage. 

REBUS III. 
BY AN ADVENTURER, CHESTERFIELD. 


of the face, | 
Will give you the name of a flowiſhing place. 


r 


_ 


'HREE-fourths of a meaſure, and part 


MAGAZINE, 


ENIGMA YT. 
BY MA. FRANCIS BROWNE, 
ARK:—is't the Cyclops clangor that ! 

hear! | 
Are Vulcan's ſons forging Jove”s thunder neas? 
No, it refembles more the trampling feet 
Of warlike ſteeds that on the pavement beat. 

But now, to bring your high ideas down, 

I'm tound in every village, every town; 
In cities, too, I'm ſometimes known to tread, 
Where my approach beaux and fine ladies dread: 
What tho” they jeer me, as | onward ipeed; | 
Their ſcorn 1 mind not, nor their flouting bed; 
But, unconcern'd, trudge on thro” thick and thin, 
My head the only part not hid in ſkin. 
At country fairs and wokes I'm always feen; 


And gave ſome mirth in laſt month's Magazine. 


Take one hint more, to what's already laid: 
Tho' oft I walk, tis always on my head. 


PARADOXES. 


REBUS- N. | 
BY MR. 6. Sew, OF FINE DON. 
Well-known tree, tranſpos'd aright, 
| Will bring to view a utetut light. 
PARADOX. I. 
BY MR, L. N „ ISLE OF WIGKT» 
H O' I dance at a ball, 
Yet I'm nothing at all. 


PARADOX II. 

BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNF, 
ROM fix pounds take an eighth, 
This ſtrange remain you'll lee 
Juſt nine pounds will be left: 

Tell me how this can be? 


PARADOX III. 
BY CHRISTINA. 
| TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
NE thing of you, kad Sir, ] crave, 
Which you yourſelf can never have; 
Yet if you love me as you ſay, | 
Pray give it me—T'm ſure you may. 


* FOES YT "Oy 


— — 


SOLUTIONS. 


1 ENIGMAsS. 
| | 1. A Magazines 5. Letter A. 
2. A Key. | 6. Echo. 
K 3. The Wind, 7. Thought. y 
1 4+ The Water. 8. A Pack of Cards. 
REBUSES. | 
1. Fox and Pit. 3. Miſs Smith. 


2. A Muffin. 


— — — - - 


1. BY MR. M. B-—R—-T, PADDINGTON. 


= - - | 
all the nurſeries of knowledge; 


CY 


D. L L were the days when ſchool and col- 


4. A Lamb. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA, 


And duſty folios, dryly writ, 

The only avenues to wit; 

Whilſt lagraing, like a damſel coy, 
Requir'd a longer ſioge than Troy. 5 
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No trader, then, his ſhop forſaken, 
Could talk as learnedly as Bacen; 
No Templar diate, o'er the bottle, 
Dramatic laws, like Ariſtotle; 
Nor worn-out debauchee diſpute on 
Prophetic points, like Hurd or Newton. 
Dull days, indeed !—v. hilt theſe ot outs 
Give ampleſt ſcope to all our powers. 
Science is now fo general grown, 
It almoſt deluges the town: 
Critics at every turn we meet, 
And connoifſeurs in every ſtreet, 
Alike the city, and the court, 
Produce adepts of every fort; 
And all, with eloquence and eaſe, 
Harangue on whatſoe er they pleaſe. 
Such knowledge, tell me whence they glean ? 
Each topic has it's MAGAZINE; 
Which, trimly deck'd in red or blue, 
Attrac̃ts us, and inſpires us too: 
Teaching it's readers, at a glance, 
To pray, to fiddle, preach, or dance; 
Talk politics, or wh-=re, or ſing; 
In ſhort, to ſhine in every thing. 
Hence morals for the matron's mind, 
For maidens ſentiments retin'd; 
Sage ſayings for the ſober cit, 
And brilliant bon-mots for the wit. 


2. BY MR. ], C——, STOURBRIDGE. 


HY, Sir, *tis ſurely your intention, 
Inſtead of ſpurring on invention; 
And, with your prize, raife emulatiog, 

Ta crack the brains of half the nation! 

$o dark and intricate's your riddle, 

With ſcandal, praying, and a fiddle; 

A lady, bawd, and politician, 

A wit, a mirror, and muſician! 

Whoe'er can ſolve ſuch contradictione, 
Muſt with the devil have connections. 

I've try'd, Sir, till my wits and brain 

Would ſuffer, ſhould I try again! 

Tho' Medal Zounds, there's no denial! 
By Jove, 1 muſt have Yother trial! 
Humph!—let me ſeg—* One learns to ſing, 
And one's a lady's harmleſs thing. 

O ho! I have it, Sir!-—-you mean, 

By all my hopes—A MadAzIxN E. 


3. BY MR. N. b. HACKNEY. 
(Iv A NEW SONG.) 


H O' your MAGAZIN may have merit 
and wit, | | 
To one much ſuperior no doubt you'll ſubmit; 
The plan and materials af which I ſhall fing, 
If dupos d as I with, will ſerve country and king. 
| Derry down, &c- 


And, firſt, for the good of our kingdor and ſtate, 
Seif-intereſ and pride I'd ſubtract from the great; 
With corruption, and }ux'ry, and faction fo keen; 
Wich ſhould all find a place in my new Ma- 

SAZINE. 


» 


MAGAZINE. 
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E ich raſcal who places and penſions reveres, 

Three-fourths of the commons, and halt of the 
peers; 

ThoſcHarpies and Hv dras, who make ſuch a rout, 


And ruin the land, to get in and get our. 


To theſe would I add all the plagues of Pandora; 


Ot phytic grown tec-fick, I'd pack up plethora, 
With tymvany, phthyfic, gout, gravel, and p—x, 
Till my MAGAZIN R was as full as her box. 


For my own private peace, and the ſake of my wife 

I'd make a collection of family ſtrife; . 

With law-ſuits, and gaming, and each other evil: 

Then 9 _ MAGAZINE I'd preſent to th. 
evil. 


4. BY LETITIA. ; 
S lately thro' Wit's mazy windings I ſtray d. 

To the path of Enigma I ventur'd; 

1 ho dark as a dungeon, yet ſtill undiſmay'd, 

In queſt of diſcoveries I enter d. 
With _— and twinkiing, at length I gain'd 
| ght, 
A fine MAGAZINE to diſcover; 
Which, perhaps, I had paſt, but was ſtruck withy 
the light, 
Of a glittering Medal hung over. 


5. BY MR, T. SMYTH, WARWICK COURT 
HOLBORN, 


= (INCLUDING ENIGMAS 2, 5, 7, 8.) 
E LL pleas'd that Apollo had heard my 


| ueſt, 
And to me had a Medal decreed; 
I fancied my thanks would appear to him beſt, 
By trying again to ſucceed, | 
In compliance with this, I th' Enigma perus'd, 
Not a clue to ſolution was ſeen; DL 
I read it again, and again on it mus'd, 
nd at laſt it appear'd Macazine. EE 
Then with eaſe Key and Cards from their caverta 
' I brought, | 
Letter A I with eaſe could explain; 
And the reſt to diſcover ſeem'd eaſy in Thought 
But, alas! my endeavours were vain: © a 
For, veil'd in obſcurity, ſtubborn they lay, 
Spite of all my attempts to expound; 


So, in truth, for their anſwers till next month Ell 


{ta | 
When in this MaGazixeg they'll be found. 


6. BY MR. . TATTAM, JUN» 


\ T a meeting held lately by Momus * 


Heaven, 
"Twas reſoly d that a preſent to Mirth ſhould be 
given; 5 
Conſiſting of Epigrams, Tales, Repartees; 
In ſhort, a collection of all that could pleaſe, 
In her temple the laughing eyed goddeſs they 
found, 2 
Diſpenſng true wit te hey votaties around, 


= 


dy >; 
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The tribute preſented, Tic read it aloud, 
And burtits of applauſe were ieturn'd by the crowd; 


Such a banquet by mortals was ne'er before ſcen, 


Aud this preſent to Mirth, was the Wit's 
MAGAZINE» 8 


The tales were all genuine, the ſtile they admir'd, 
Anda monthly continuance trom Momus deſir'd: g 


Very ingenious anſwers to the Prize ENIGMA, were alſo received from Mrs. S. E. Spencer, 
Bloomſbury; Mr. H. R. E. Chancery Lane; Mr. J. B. Syd. Coll. Cambridge; Mr. Francis 
Browne; Mr. F. M. Mr. John Stock, Greenwich; Lector; Emulation; Q. in the Corner; Mr. 
R. R—d, Bedford; Ruſticus, Mitcham, Surry; Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Sticet; Mr. B. T. B. 
Mr. J. A. Ourry, Greenwich; Mr. T. R. Leiceſter; Mr. W. P. No. 14, Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market; Mr. John King; Mr. C. H. G. Mr. T. Waring, Leiceſte:z Mr. N. Mr. E. 
Newton, Leiceſterz Cambro Britannicusz Tickle Pitcher, Clapton; Mr. W. M. Mr. L. C. F. 
Mr. L. Alexander, Whi echapel; Mr. H. M. Epfem; Somebody; Mits Sally Brock, Honiton; 
Mr. John Draper, Enfield Highway; Andronicus; Lubin, Briſtol; Iſmena; Mr. B. G. T. Cam- 
bridge; Mr. S. Hoſmer, Clapham; Ononmthlad; Mr. John Almond, Brewer Street, Golden 
Square; Letitiaz Lynx; Mr. R. J. Mr. Joleph Douglaſs; Mr. G.-S. of Finedon; Demetrius; 
A. Z. Martin's Lane; Mr. J. A. I. C. Mr. G. M. W. Mr. W. Callow, Bromigrove School; 
XIr. L. N. Iſle ot Wight; Erato; Mr. P. N. Worceſter; Mr. W. Marſon, Workſop; Nemo, 
Cheſter; and Mr. W. . | = | | 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES., 


Vet, Town, I would rather at Cards an hour paſs, 
Than ſpend it with any political aſs. 
| Belides, you're of uſe in the country, all own; 
HAT can refrain the wings of Thcught, And often prevent tales of ſcandal in town, 
Or {top it's wondrous progreis? Nougut. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA vII. 


ANSWER TO REBUSES 11. 111. 1V, 


BY MR. IL. N „ ISLE OF WIGHT, 


TEXT Saturday | ſhall be happy to ſee 
Miſs Smith, to eat Lamb, or take Mu ſß u 


ANSWER TO EN:GMA VIII, 


BY MR. r. . 


HAT ſome waſte their time in your ſervice, | and Tea; 
is true; . And, as I've rebus d her, hope ſhe'll then re- 
While the idle and covetous moſt honour you me. | | 


Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mrs. S. E. Spencer, Bloomſbury, to Enig- 
mas 4, 5, 6, 8; Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. 
I. B. Syd. Coll. Cambridge, to Enigmas 2, 5, and Rebus 4; Emulation, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and Rebus 4; M. I. Thornton, Birmingham, to Enigma 8; Mr. N. D. Hackney, 
to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 8, and Revuſes 1, 2, 4; Q: in the Corner, to Enigmas 5, 7, 8, and Re- 
| buſes 1, 2, 4; Mr. R. R, Bedford, to Enigmas 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Mr. T. Pilkington, Fen- 
church Street, to Enigma 8; Mr. B. T. B. to Enigmas 4, 53 Mr. W. Biſhop, Wych Street, 
to Enigma 5; Mr. W. F. Southwark, to Enigma 8, and Rebuſes 1, 4; Mr. W. H. to Enigma 5; 
Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Street, to Enigmas 5, 7, 8, and Rebus 2; Mr. J. A. Ourry, Green- 
wich, to Enigmas 2, 8; Mr. M. P. Budge Row, to Enigmas 3, 5, 8, and Rebus 4; Rufticus, 
to Enigma: 2, 5, 6, 8; Mr. I. D. to Enigma 7; Macar, Chilham, Kent, to Enigmas 2, 3, 7, 
33 Mr. T. Waring, Leiceſter, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; E. Newton, Leiceſter, to Enig- 
mas 2, 3, 4, 5» ©, 7, 8; Tickle Pltcher, Clapton, to Rebuſes 1, 2, 4; Mr. W. M. to Enigmas 
2, 3, 5 73 Mr. H. M. Epfom, to Enigmas 5, 7, 8; Mr. J. P. to Enigmas 5, 7; Mr. John 
Draper, Enfield Highway, to Enigmas 5, 6, 7, 8; Raſh, to Enigma 7; Mr. Thomas Or ford, 
No. 23, Park Street, Groſvenor Square, '9 Enigmas g, 8, and Rebus 2; Mr. G. B. to Enigma 4, 
and Rebus 2; An Adventurer, Cheſtertieid, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, and Rebuſes 2, 4; Iſ- 
mena, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 7, 83 Mr. B. G. T. Cambridge, to Enigmas 5, 7, 8, and Rebus 4; 
S. Holmer, Clapton, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7, 3; Mr. R. Tattam, Jun. to Enigmas 5, 7, and 
Rebuſes 1, 4; Mr. T. M. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 3; Mr. F. A. to: Rebus 1; Ononmihlad, to 
Enigma 2, 4, 5, 7, 8; Mr. John Almond, No. 25, Brewer Street, Golden Square, to Enigmas 
25 4, 5» 7» 8, and Rebuſes 2, 4; Mr. J. K. to Enigmas $5, 6, 7, 8; Roſalinda, Perſhore, to 
Enigmas 5, 7; Mr. R. J. to Enigmas 6, 7; Mr. M. S. Oxford Street, to Enigmas 5, 7, 3; 

' Letitia, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Mr. Thomas Noden, Greenwich, to Enigmas 5, 7, and 
Rebus 4; Lynx, to Enigmas 3, 5, 7, 8, and Rebuſeiai, 4; A. Z. Martin's Lane, to Enigma 5, 
and Rebuſes 1, 2; Mr. J. A. T. C. to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; A Cricket Player, Sheffield, to 

| Rebus 1; Mr, G. M. W. to Enigmas 5, 6, 7, and Rebus 1; Mr. W. Cant, Fenchurch Street, 
to Rebuſes 2, 4; Mr. C. Weſtenholtz, to Enigma 5; Mr. J. Rice, to Enigma 5, 8, and Rebus 
2; Mr. W. Calſov, Bromfgrove School, to Enigmas 5, 6, 7, 8; Mr. L. N. it of Wight, te 
Enigmas 5, 7, 8; Erato, to Enigma 7, and Rebus 1; Mr. T. N. Worceſter, to Enigmas 5, 8; 
Mr. W. Marfon, Workſop, ts Enigmas 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and Rebuſes 2, 4; and Algenoro, 


Cheſter, v2 Eg gm. Jo 
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the EDIT os are received. 


ernoſter-Rowz by whom Letters to 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


”F muft beg leave to remind our Correſpondents in general, that © Brewi!y's the 
© ſoul of wit.” Extreme length alone often prevenis the inſertion of articſes in 
ether reſpects not exceptionable, eſpecially in the Antwers : En:gmas and Rebuſes. 


We fhall at all times be happy to receive the favcurs of ſo {entible a correſpondent as 
Lucius. 


The Fable of the Fox and the Eagle has con ſiderable merit, but it is much too long. 


The Lady who fears we ſhall © laugh at her, if ſhe ſends a new Enigma fhe has endea- 
© ycured to compoie, is requeſted to put our politenels to the telt, 


We are greatly obliged to M., F—2 for the trouble ſhe has evidently taken to tran- 
ſcribe the long, but very humorous poem, with which ſhe favoured us; and ſhall be hap- 
py to have other articles pointed out to our attention by a lady of to much tatte and 
judgment. It was at preſent omitted merely on account of it's extreme length, but 
will moſt probably find a place in our next, 


We entirely agree in opinion with Br. 7057: Noad, and thank him for his kind com- 
munication, 


The Theatrical Anecdotes ſo judiciouſly ſelected from Mr. Davies's Dramatic Mif- 
cellanies, juſt publiſhed, ſhall certainly appear in our next. 


We are obliged to Exonienſis, and ſhall take an early opportunity of introducing a va- 
riety of curious Devices, when thoſe tranſmitted by this judicious correſpondent will 
of courſe be included. | 


E. T. P.'s Poem on the Month of May is ſenſible, but neither witty nor humorous, 


Though we are always happy to aſſiſt as much as poſſible the efforts of real genius, we 
muſt beg our correſpondents to give their productions all the elegance and correctneſs in 
their power, before they tranſmit them for our intpection. Numerous well conceived 
articles are obliged to remain long under conſideration merely through want of atten- 
tion to this neceſſary precaution. | | 


Thoſe who complain that we aſſign no reaſon for ſuppreſſing their performances, ſeem 
to forget our promiſe never to ſay any thing which might give pain to a ſingle well- 
meaning corre:pondent. Indeed, from the cauſe juſt hinted, (want of pains in finiſhing) 
many productions may be tulpected to be rejected which are only delayed: yet tew would 
chule io fee a public notification that their performances werz obliged to be omitted for 
the preſent, huwever ingenioutly conceived, on account of more incorrectneſs in the 
execution than the Ednors had then ſufficient leiſure to remedy, 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


The StLVER MEDAL for the heſt original article in Proſe written by a correſpondent, 


is this month adjudzed ro Mr, D'IsRaELt, Great St. Helen's, Biſhopgate Street, 
author of the Account of the Family of NoxsERNSE that for the heſt Tale in Verſe, to 
C. L. author of SELF-TAUCHT PHILOSOPHY, a Tale —and the third and fourth, 

given by lot to two out of the fix beſt anſwers to the PkizE EniGwa, fell to 

P. V. and E. T. PiLG6RIM—all of whom muſt tranfmirt their real names and places 
of abode to the Publiſhers, in the ſame hand-writing as their reſpective productions, 
by the 15th inſtant, that they may be printed in our next number, for the ſatisfaction 
of ſublcribers in general, | 


The Four MEpaLs given lat month, have been delivered to- 

1. Mrs. S. E. SPENCER, author of Verſes on the Tiz1es, No. 13, Boſwell Court, 
Deronthire Street, Bloomſbury. 

2. Mr. Joux MARTIN, author of POLITENESsS, or The Car o'Nixeg Tails, 
Mitcham, Surrey. | 

3. Miſs MaRta BARTLET, No. 15, Bell Lane, Paddington. 

4. Mr. JOuN CakR, Stoumbridge, Worceſterſhire. 
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TAE STO RT FELLEE: 
NUMBER IV. 


> tang Audley and Dorothy had 
been held in a kind of delirium all 
the evenings their gueſt and his ſtories 
were lo much above their comp rehen- 
ſion, yet ſo calculated to iaipire terror 

afton; chment, and implicit belief. that, 
like a barbarous people in preſence © f 
their idol, they bebeld kim witi fear 
and trembling; imagined him horridly 
addicted A revenge; and ſuppoſed they 
ſhould eſcape very luckily if neither he 
nor his dog (alias devil) Firetail, play- 
ed them any 
morning. Their beſt bed (they had 
only two) was decorated with the be! 
ſheets and the patched-work coverlet, 
warmed, tucked in, and prepared 
with all the care and neatneſs which a 
good Engliſh houſewife knows to be- 
Row. Had Mr. Errant been an arbi- 
trary prince, and John and Dorothy in 
hope of a province, or in dread of an 
ax, they could not have been more a\- 
fduous or preventative: obedience, 
anxiety, and awful fear, marked every 
action; and Mr. Errant beheld with 
the conſtitutional humour of his cha- 
racer, but with an aſſumed dignity of 
aſpect, their ſimple and honeſt efforts 
at reverence and attention. 

One circumftance there was which 
gave great concern to this hoſpitable 
pair; they knew not very well how to 
treat Firetail: perſuaded he was no 
dog, or at leaft ſtrongly doubting, they 
had been far more diligent, during ſup- 
per, to ſupply Vis appetite than their 
own; and he, who ſeemed to have 
much about the ſame curriſh capacity 
and good- breeding. as Launce's Crab 
of famous memory“, would take a ca- 


. trick before 


— 


pon's leg off a trencher as willingly as 
any dog, and with as little ceremony. 
He thratt himſelf into their company, 
{ut ere, cocked his ears, and looked 
with ſuch intelligence, hrit at John, 
and then at Dorothy, as each ſupplied 
the delicious morſel, and chopped and 
gulped fo faſt, and licked his lips and 
opened h1s 3 gullet with ſuch guſto 
that had not Mr. Errant, in pity to his 
kind and timid entertainers, ſent him, 
with his tail ſlunk, to his proper place 
beneath the table, they would have eat 
as little that evening as Sancho did at 
the feaſt of Barataria. 

Their anxiety did not end here: ſo 
great was their awe of Firetail, and 


faith in his belonging to a higher order 


of beings than his ſuppoſed diſguiſe 
announced, that they (willing to give 
Cerberus a ſop) would gladly have re- 
ſigned their bed in his favour, and have 


been happy he would have done them 


the honour to acceptit, had they known 
how to introduce the ſubject without 
telling Mr. Errant their ſuſpicions and 
fears, which they did not think politic 
to do too openly, although they could 
not forbear occaſional intimations: 
however, as John Audley mortally 
feared offencing the dog, or rather the 
devil, in this point of decorum, he took 
an opportunity of giving him a hint to 
come aſide; and Fiera. interpreting 
this to mean fomething more tor the 
maw, followed with great alacrity. 
John Audley ſtood with the candle 
in one hand. It was his cuſtom to wear 
his hat in- doors and out; and though 
he had taken it off to ſhew Mr. Errant 
reſpect, it had inſtinftively found it's 


* Vide Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
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way to his head again. Firetail ſat on 
his haunches, oppointe to John, in eager 
exyectation, ſtaring him full in the 
face. Both were anxious to come to an 
explanation. 

lohn Au3lev's ideas were in a con— 
fuſed and ſee- ſaw kind of ſtate between 
the dog and the devil; he could not 
for the life of him tell which perſonage 
to addreſs: he had a fort of internal 
doubt, or rather conviction, that if he 
ipoke to the dog, the devil would be 
affronted; and if he harangued the 
devil, the dog would not be much the 
wiſer. 

Firetail knew as many dog's-tricks 
as moſt, for he had been unaer an able 


and whimſical teacher; and, as John 


ſtood looking with willful inquintion, 


endeavouring to dive into his foul, 


Firetail, as was his cuſtom when ſo 
fared at, began to bark. John turned 
pale, the candle thook 1n his hand, and 
the wide throat of Piretail ſpoke in a 
vet deeper and more diſſonant tone. 
John recollected, that perhaps the de- 
v might take offence at his ſtanding 
with his hat on: this was an. unuſual 
thought with John; but terror is apt 
to rouze the imagination, otherwiſe he 
ſeldom doffed his hat to any mortal ex- 
cept the church, the parſon, or a con- 
Juror. Firctail's ideas were as much 
ted aſtray by John's behaviour as John's 
by h's: he imagined they were to have 
a game at romps; and therefore, when 


John's hand approached his hat, he 


made the neceſſary diſpoſition, and, as 
his arm deſcended, leapt up, gave a ſo- 
norous wow-cw, and a ſnap at the hat. 
John's courage was not proof againſt 
this attack; h jet the candle fall, and 


rogred with all his might: and Firetail, 
rightly ſuppoſing the ſport was then at 


the highelt, gambolled about, and 
barked, as though determined not to 
be outdoue in vociferation, or friſky 
feats of clawing and pawing. The 
hurly-burly quickly brought Mr. Er- 
rant and Dorothy: Firetail was ordered 
to kennel; and John, when recovered, 


durit not f:+k another private aud1- 


ence to ſiniſh aconverlution which had 
oaly begun in dumb ſtew, and which 


W-1 Ts 


with difficulty appeaſed. 
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he found he wanted the ability to pur- 
fue. 

All e: length was peace, all retired 
to reil; and though io 14:1 afleep was 
no eaſy taſk to John and Dorothy, yet 
they, tome ho or other, mutvally ac- 
compliſned the affair towards three 
o'clock in the morning. 

It ſhould ſeem as though Fortune or 
Chance, or ſome other god or goddeſs 
equally capricious, had reſolved to ſport 
that night with the repoſe of the Aude 
leys; for ſcarce had they been aſleep 
an hour and a halt, before a thunder- 
ing peal was rung upon the cottage- 
daor, accompanied with a repetition 
of © Hollo! John Audley! John Aud- 
© ley! Hollo! Hollo!” - 

An invocation like this could not 
eſcape the attention of the watchful 
Firetail; and accordingly he flew to 
the door, and attacked it more vocife- 
rouſly furious on the inſide than it was 
aſſaulted without: the yells of all the 
ghoſts the Red Sea rolls over could not 
have {truck a greater panic to the hearts 
of John and Dorathy than did this 
ſudden outcry. 'T'oadd to it, and ren- 
der horror doubly horrible, they heard 
the voice that called on them ſo loud, 
talk con fuſedly of murder, of wounds, 
and blood, and death. Even the heart of 
Mr. Errant was almoſt like to quail, thus 
ſuddenly rouzed from the ſweet and 
wild forgetfulneſs of ſleep by uproar ſo 
incomprehenſible: in vain did he in- 
creaſe the tumult, with inceſſantlybawl- 
ing out, Lie down, firrah!* to Fire- 
tail: the dog conceived he was upon 
duty, and no command could drive 
him from that; he was appointed guar- 
dian and defender of the fortreſs, and 
ne!ther threat nor bribe ſhould move 
him to betray his truſt. | 

At length the animal on the outſide 
had the ſagacity, though no Solomon, 


to ſalve a paradox; which was, that 
till he was ſilent he had little chance 


of being heard; and even then Firetail, 
whole ſenſe of ſmelling, as well as 
hearing, was wonderfully acute, was 
After much 
time ſpent, and many efforts, the folks 
withia learned from the meſſenger 

without, 
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without, that he was the ſervant of 
Mr. Willoughby, an old batchelor 
that lived in the pariſh; that his ma- 
iter, in returning from Liverpool 
market, had been ſet upon by a thief, 
or thieves, robbed, terribly wounded, 
thrown in a ditch, and left for dead; 
that his groans had heen heard by a 
neighbour paſling by the place, who 
had got help, and conveyed him home; 
that he was not expected to live; and 
that John Audley muſt go to the cu- 
rate of Eccleſton, to deſire him to 
come and pray by him; while he, the 
narrator, was to proceed on to Preſcot, 
to procure a ſurgeon, and ſuch me- 
dical afiftance as the place could 
afford. . 

Day-light had yet not driven the 
ghoſts and phantoms from the dark 
purlicus of John Audley's brain; and 
it was not poſſible, being in the mood 
he was, to perſuade him forth till the 
morning began to ſhed it's chearful 
light, andrenovatenature, and John's 
diurnal courage. At laſt he ſallied 
out to ſummon the curate to prayer, 


who lived ſome half. mile theace be- 


ſide the Warrington high- road. As 


he drew near the road-ſide, he heard 


a voice as of one in loud and paſ- 
fionate diſpute; and preſently his 
eye, directed by his ear, beheld a man 
with a roll of paper in one hand, and 

a ſtaff in the other, making violent 
and extravagant geſtures; ſometimes 
| ſtriking the buſhes with his ſtaff; at 
others, beating his breaſt, ſtarting, 
trembling, and caſting his glaring 
eyes wildly around him, as though 
beſet by an army of fiends. John 
had no dread of ſpirits by day; it 
was not a part of his ſyſtem; his 
mind was at that time more occupied 
by thoughts of ſtabbing, ditches, and 
groans, than of goblins. He gained 


the road, looked, liſtened, and pre- 


{ently heard the perfon exclaim, in 
an agony of terror, 


Blood hath been ſhed ere now it'h' olden time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general weal; 

Ay, and ſince too, murders have been committed 

Too terrible for the ear! The times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die; , h | 

And there 'twould end: but now they rife again 
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With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

© And puſh us from our ſtools! This is mure 
* ſtrange 

Than ſuch a murder is!" 


While this was uttering, the man's 
eyes were fixed, his voice faint, his 
body motionleſs, and his whole 
function ſuiting with forms to his 
* conceit.*” John Audley ſtood all 
aſtound; and the ſpeaker went on— 


© Avaunt! and quit my ſight! Let the earth 
© hide thee ! ; 

© Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold; 

© Thou haſt no {peculation in thoſe eyes 


Wich thou doit glare with,” 


John had not yet the power to ſtir; 
and the man ſuddenly aſſuming a 
totally different manner and aſpect, 
called aloud— - 

© Awav!-—The foul fiend follows 
© me!—through the bleak hawthora . 
* blows the cola wind—Go to thy 
© bed and warm thee.'—( Here the 
perion's teeth chattered ſeemingly 


with extreme cold. He continued) — 


Who gives any thing to poor Tom, 
© whom the foul fiend hath led 
through fire and through flame; 
* through ford and whirlpool; o'er 
bog and quagmire? That hath laid 
kniyes under his pillow, and hal- 
ters in his pew; ſet ratſbane by his 
porridge; made him proud of heart 
to ride on a bay trotting horſe over 
* four-inched bridges, to courſe his 
* own ſhadow for a traitor. Blefs 
* thy five wits! Tom's a cold! Bleſs 
© thee from witrlvwinds, ſtar blait- 
* ing and taking—Do poor Tom 
* ſome charity, waom the foul fiend 
© vexes— There i could have him! 
now! and there again! and there; 
and =, 

The man here began to lay about 
him, and ward of imagined blows, 
as if he had actually been at quarter- 
ſtaff; and happening, in the heat of 
action, to turn about, he beheld John 
Audley with his mouth open, drink- 
ing down ſuch {trange breath as (he 
ſuppoſed) never before met mortal 
throat or ear. As ſcon as he ſaw 
John, he ſeemed to avoid him, turned 
out of the road, and got over the 
ſtile 
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ſtile into the field, muttering as he 
Went 


© My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him." 


The ſtrangeneſs of the vinon Which 
had juſt paſted before his eyes, was 
only one way to be accounted for by 
John 
the murderer of Mr. Willoughby; 
that his ſpeeches were the throes of 
deſpair and horror; and that his 
avoiding John Audley was an abto- 
Jute proof of his guilt. His laſt words 
indeed contained a full confeihon of 
the horrid act. A wiſer man might 
have drawn ſimilar concluſions. 

Big with the defire of bring; ing a 
thief and murderer to juſtice, John 
forgot, or deſpiſed, his commiſſion to 


the curate, and ſcampered off with 


both his legs to Farmer Upton's, 
whoſe houſe was hard by, to procure 
the aſuſtance of Tall Tom, and ſuch 
others as he there mig 05 meet. The 
tale he told of Mr. Willoug zZuby, the 
ſerrant, the ditch, the ga ches, and 
the groans, had all their effect upon 
an Audience, to whom happily ſuch 


accidents were moſt trange; and every 


body was eager to afilt in hunting 
the murcerer. Accordingly out fal- 
lied four of them, armed with fticks, 
ſaves, pitchforks, pokers, and ſuch 
ofeniive ſcull-cleaving weapons as 
the place could ſupply: neither did 
they forget hakers to bind the pri- 
ſoner, when they had him, to his good 
behaviour. John Audley told them 
what field he went into; and Tall 
Jom, who could clear an acre of 
ground at three ſtrides, or there- 
abouts, led the van. 

_ Tom preſently came in ſight of the 
ſuppoſed miſcreant, who was ſtill 
buſily engaged after his former fa- 
ſhion; and, unconſcious of the ga- 
thering ſtorm that threatened kim- 
felt, was, in imaginary Gaiireſs 8, rant- 
ing forth— 

I *gin to be a weary of the fun, | 

And wiſh the tate o' th? world were now undone: 


Ring the alarum bell! blow, wind! come,wrack! 
At leaf we'll die with harneſs on our back.“ 


880 @ -» 


Tall Tom hearing this terrible and 
determined ſpeech, and ſeeing the 


Audley, videlicet, that this was. 
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ſpeaker's; countenance. altogether as 
ferocious as his lapgusge, paid his 
firlt addreſſes by difch- ging a blow; 
with all his mig 05 at the head of the 
orator. Ha: py Vas it for the latter 

that he beheld his enemy“ prese 
and read in the wild fury of his 


face ſome intimations of Fa ary" 
The defendant was an active bold fel- 
low, and an excellent hand at quar- 
ter- fait; and as Nature 1s ever pro- 
digiouſly prompt when ſhe is in 
danger, he ſuddenly threw up St. 
George's guard, ſlept one pace back- 
ward, and parried the blow. This 
was not all; for he as ſuddealy again 
ſtept one pace forward, and let fall 
an argument ſo convincing upon the 
left-ear of Tall Tom, that, high and 
towering as he was, It very ily 
humbled him to th: | 

Seeing, hover, freſh troops, and | 
numero peeding to the attack, 
though not with all that enthuſiaſtic 
courage they were conſcious of ere 
their heroic leader fell, the ſtranger 
thought it moſt prudent to ſound a 
retreat, in which manceuvre his legs 
were not leſs ſkilful than his hands 


—— vals 


had juſt proved RICE es to be in 


matters of aſſault and battery. He 
had, like Achilles, the double ad- 
vantage of being able to fight like 
a lion, and run like a hare. 

Now it happened that the fugitive 


tocłk the very route that, had his pur- 


ſuers had the direction of his legs, 
they would have preſcribed, though 
this did not prevent their raiſing a 
hue and cry a little uncommon in 
that neighbourhood. Nay more, he 
carried bimſelf to the very houſe that, 
had they been permitted, they would 
have taxen the trouble of carrying 
him; that is to ſay, to the houſe of 
the next juice of the peace. 

None of the hunters were able to 
Keep } „ace with their Prey; for as 
for "IF Lom, the tumour on the fide 
of his head had communicated a kind 
of fellow-feeling to his heels, and 
hinted fome very cogent and perſua- 
five reaſons why they ſhould not in- 
conſiderately run his caput into the 
ſame ſcrape again, at leaſt not at that 

preſent. 
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preſent. They were, however, ſaf- 
ficiently advanced to fee the game 
take cover. Away they went yelping 
to the door of juſtice; who, hearing 
himſelf called for with ſuch ſtento— 
r1an and perturbed breath, came forth 
to learn the caule. 

© The thief and the robber that 
© murdered Meaſter Willoughby is 
© now in your worthip's houſe,* ſaid 
John Audley. Well, and what of 
© that, honeſt John?“ ſaid the juſtice. 
© He confeſſed the fact wi his ooan 
© mouth," continued john Audley. 
© Very well; I know he did, replied 
his worſhip; © but what of that??—* J 
© heard him wi my ooan ears,” added 
John. I cannot ſay for that,” an- 
ſwered the juſtice; © but I did with 
- 


mine, and that I believe will be 
[4 


by 


— There! there he comes! he's ſtand- 
ing now by ſoide your worthip: 
have a care! for marcy's ſceak, have 
a care, your worſhip! a's a deſpe- 
rate viiland! a's hauf-murdered Tall 
Tom; a laid'n as dead as a ſtone.” 
Pitchforks and pokers were {trait 
put in battle-array; and the juſtice, 
who began to ſmell a blunder, placed 
| himſelf between the parties to ſto 
proceedings, till he could bring about 
the denoument. 


„ 
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equally valid in court, honeſt John.“ 
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His worſhip ſoon perceived they 
elieved his pro!74ge in the rear to be 
the robber; he therefore took the 
ſhorteſt way to undeceive them, by 
aſluring them they were miſtaken; 
that the perſon they faw was his 
friend and gueſt; and that the real 


delinquent was ſecure in the barn, 


under lock and key, and the guard 
of four men. 

The miſt being thus diſſipated, and 
peace proclaimed, they were invited, 
for their good intentions to aid and 
aſſiſt juſtice, to taſte his worſhip's 
tap; where they learnt that John 
Audley's ſuppoſed murderer was a 
tragedian belonging to the Liverpool 
winter company, who had come to 
ſpend a week with his worſhip in the 
country, and had got up early, that 
he might avoid obſervation, to ſtudy 
his parts aloud. | 

Here John Audley likewiſe met 
once more with Mr. Errant and his 
friend Firetail. He had followed the 
hue and cry of the country after the 
real robber, ſoon after John's depar- 
ture, to the houſe of his worſhip, 
with whom he had become fo far ac- 
quainted as to receive a preſſing in- 
vitation to ſpend at leaſt that day; 
where, for this preſent, we thall leave 
them, | E. 


CHARACTER OF THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM HASTINGS, 


OF THE WOODLANDS, IN THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND SECOND 
SON OF FRANCIS EARL OF HUNTINGDON, DRAWN UP BY ANTHONY 
ASHLEY COOPER, FIRST EARL OF SHAFTSBURY. | 


N the year 1638, lived Mr. Haſt- 
ings, by his quality, ſon, brother, 
and uncle to the Earls of Hunting- 
don. He was, peradventure, an 0ri- 
ginal in our age, or rather the copy 
of our ancient nobility, in hunting, 
not in warlike times, He was very 
low, very 2 and very active; of 
a reddiſh flaxen hair, his clothes green 
cloth, and never all worth, when 
new, five pounds. His houſe was per- 
fectly of the old faſhion, in the mid it 


of a large park well ſtocked with deer, 


and near the houſe rabbits to ſerve 


levelled ſince it was ploughed. 


his kitchen, many fiſh-ponds, great 
ſtore of wood and timber, a bowling- 
green in it, long, but narrow, and 
full of high ridges, it being never 
He 
kept all manner of ſport-hounds, that 
run buck, fox, hare, otter, and bad. 
ger; and haw ks long and ſhort wing- 
ed. He had all forts of nets for fiſh: 
he had a walk in the New Foreſt, and 
the manor of Chriſt's Church: this 
laſt ſupphed him with red deer, ſea 
and river fiſh. And, indeed, all his 
neighbours grounds and royalties 


Were 
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were free to him, who beſtowed all 
his time on theſe ſports, but what he 
borrowed to careſs his neighbours 
wives and daughters; there being not 
a woman in all his walks, of the de- 
gree of a yeoman's wife, and under 
the age of forty, but 1t was extreme- 
ly her fault if he was not intimately 
acquainted with her. This made him 
very popular; always ſpeaking very 
kind to the huſband, brother, or fa- 
ther, who was to boot very welcome 
to his houſe whenever he came. There 
he found beef, pudding, and ſmall- 
beer, in great plenty; a houſe not io 
neatly kept as to ſhame him, or his 
duſty ſhoes; the great hall ſtrewed 
with marrow-bones, full of hawks, 
perches, hounds, ſpaniels, and ter- 


riers; the upper-ſide of the hall hung 


with the fox-ſkins of this and the laſt 
year's killing, here and there a pole- 
cat intermixed; game-keepers and 
hunters poles in great abundance. 
The parlour was a large room, as 
properly furniſhed: on à great 
hearth, paved with brick, lay ſome 
terriers, and the choĩceſt hounds and 
ſpaniels. Seldom but two of the 

reat chairs had litters of young bats 
in them, which were not to be diſ- 
turbed, he having always three or four 
attending him at dinger, and a little 
white round ſtick, of fourteen inches 
long, lying by his trencher, that he 
might defend ſuch meat as he had no 
mind to part with to them. The win- 
dows, which were very large, ſerved 
for places to lay his arrows, crofs-bows, 
ſtone-bows, and other ſuch-like ac- 
coutrements. 
room full of the beit-choſen hunting 
and hawking poles. An oyſter- table 
at the lower end, which was of con- 
ſtant uſe twice a-day all the year 
round; for he never failed to eat oyſ- 
ters before dinner and ſupper through 
all ſeaſons; the neighbouring town of 
Pool ſupplied him with them. The 
upper-part of the room had two ſmall 
tables and a deſk, on the one fide of 


The corners of the 
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which was a church Bible, and on the 
other the Book of Martyrs. On the 
table were hawks-hoods, bells, and 
ſuch-like; twoor three old green hats, 
with their crowns thruſt in, ſo as to 
hold ten ora dozen eggs, which were 
of a pheaſant kind of poultry, that 
he took much care of, and fed him- 
ſelf. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes, 
were not wanting. In the hole of the 
deſk were ſtore of tobacco-pipes that 
had been uſed. On one tide of this 
end of the room was the door of a clo- 
ſet, wherein ftood the ſtrong-beer and 
the wine, which never came thence 
but in fingle glaſſes, that being the 
rule of the houſe exactly obſerved; 
for he never excceded in drink, or 
permitted it. On the other fide was 
the door into an old chapel not uſed 
for devotion. The pulpit, as the 
ſafeſt place, was never wanting of a 
cold chine of beef, veniſon- paſty, 
gammon of bacon, or a great apple- 
pie,with thick cruſt, extremely baked. 
His table coſt him not much, though 


it was good to eat at. His ſports ſup- 


plied all but beef and mutton, except 
Fridays, when he had the beſt of ſalt- 
fiſh (as well as other fiſh) he could 
get, and was the day his neighbours 
of beſt quality moſt viſited him. He 
never wanted a London- pudding, and 
always ſung it in with © My pert eyes 
* therein-a.* He drank a glaſs or 
two of wine at meals, very often ſyrup 
of gilliflowers in his fack; and had 
always a tun-glaſs, without feet, ſtood 
by him, holding a pint of ſmall-beer, 
which he often ſtirred with roſemary. 
He was well-natured, but ſoon angry, 
calling his ſervants baſtards and cuck- 


_ oldly knaves; in one of which he of- 


ten ſpoke truth tohis own knowledgez 
and ſometimes in both, though of the 
ſame man. He lived to an hundred; 
never loſt his eye-fight, but always 


wrote and read without ſpectacles; 


and got on horſeback without help. 
Until paſt fourſcore he rid to the death 
of a ſtag as well as any. 
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TO TEE EDITOR-:OF THE 


SIR, 


Have the happineſs of a friend in 

Paris, who is fo good as to tranſ- 
mit to me every thing that is curi— 
ous which comes out in that great 
Citv, whether in regard to news, or 
the belles lettres. He has lately done 
me the favour to ſend me a molt ela- 


borate treatiſe, newly publiſhed there, 


written upon Nor HIN q. 

Thereis ſomething in the very hint 
and title of this treatiſe that {ruck 
me ſo much at the firſt reading, that 
I cannot help ſaying I almoſt envy 
the author, and could have wiſhed it 
had been originally the product of 
ſome wit of our own country; for it 
ſeems to me to be particularly cal- 
culated for this nation, as well as for 
theſe times; when to be good for No- 
thing appears to be the principal ac- 
complithment of moſt of thoſe in- 
genious, as well as pretty fellows, 
who aim at high preferment both in 


church and ſtate. - 
'This author has been as ſingular in 


the choice of his patron, as in that 


of his ſubject; for he has been pleaſed 


to dedicate his eſſay to Nobody; and, 
indeed, gives very good reaſons why 
he prefers this patron i before any other, 
for he ſpeaks to him ſomething to the 
following effect. 

I make no doubt but my dedi- 
a cating this eſſay to you will be cen- 
© ſured by many who are either greater 
© wits or greater fools than myſelf, 
and who can approve of Nothing but 
© what proceeds from their own in- 
© ventions. They will condemn me, 
© perhaps, as a verſon who is but a 
* bad judge of his own intereſt, and 
© think it had been better for me to 
© have made choice of ſome man in 
great power, and of vaſt wealth, 
where I might be well paid for the 
* undeſerved praiſes I ſhould throw 
© upon him, and where I might have 
laid it on thick: without the leaſt 
regard to truth or decency: but if 
"I had taken this method, I might 
* have met with ſome things which 
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would have given meno ſmall mor. 
tification: J might, indeed, have 
received a ſqueeze of the hand, and 
a promiſe to be provided for the 
next vacancy; I might have been 
ordered to give notice when any 
thing ſhould | happen worthy of my 
acceptance, and as con! tantly re- 
celved for anſwer, that I ſpoke too 
late; it was engaged to another be- 
fore. I might, thus, have been long 
held in hand, like a dog in a firing, 
to fawn Pea + flatter, till no honeſt 
man would keep me company; and, 
conſidering the temper of which 
Nature has formed me, the falſe pro- 
miſes of a great man would be as 
odious to me as the falſe ſmiles of 
a common harlot. | 


© But, notwithſtanding all this, you 


may be a miniſter of ſtate for any 
thing theſe cenſurers know; and 
when I have given you your juſt 
praiſes, (for I will not advance any 
thing in your praiſe but what J 
know to be your juit due) they may 
be able to determine what you are, 
without my giving you any titles 
to diſtinguiſh you by. 
* I do not know whether the pre- 
ſent ſet of writers, mv cotempora- 
ries, will allow gratitude to be a 
laudable practice in an author; if 
ſo, I will declare that no perſon is 
ſo well entitled to a public acknow- 
ledgment for favours received, as 
you are from me: and fince it is 
all the amends I am able to make, 
I beg you will accept of this dedi- 
cation in return for the many obli- 
gations } you have laid upon me. 

© When I was friſt tempted to quit 
the tranquillity ofacountry lite, and 
ſettle in this expenſive town, with 
a view of raiſing my fortune by my 
parts, who was it that was ſo good 
as to introduce me into the beſt 
company? Who gave me counte- 
nance, and became immediately 
my patron? Nobody. Who wa: it 
that conſtantly invited me tv his 

= c able? 
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fort me, in my fickneſs? 


able? ard who was it that was ſo 
good as to come and viſit and com- 
Nohodyv. 
Who was it that ſupported me in 
my necellities, and in fo generous, 

eaſy, and genteel a manner, lent 
me his money? Nobody. To whom 


then but you am I beholden for the 


preſent plenty and abundance ot 
my circumſtances? 

But, ſetting aſide the obligations 
I owe you as a private man, for 
thoſe favours which regard no man 
but myfelf, I mult not forget what 
am indebted to you as a good ſub- 
ject, and as a member of the com- 
monwealth, in return for the ma- 
ny advantages and bleſings which 
my country has received, and is 
daily receiving, from your auſpi- 
cious conduct . noble behaviour. 
© Who is it that ſeems to have the 
honour of his country moſt at heart, 


and to ſupport it's true intereſt, 


without regarding his own? No- 
body. Who ts it that is humble in 
the midſt of honours and prefer- 
ments, affable and benevolent in a 
riſe of fortune beyond his expecta- 
tion? Nobody. Whois it that gives 
his countenance to men of virtue and 
reputation, though in low fortunes, 
and has been the cauſe of bringing 
merit upon the ſtage of the 2 
world? Nobody. Who is it that, a 

preſent, makes learning flouriſh by 
tne noble encourage ment he gives 
it, and who is now become the ge- 


nerous patron of arts and ſciences? 


Nobody. 
6 Perhaps, by this time, the little 
critics, who have to treely cenſured 
me for making choice of voOu, be- 
vond the whole world, for my pa- 
tron, will be able co Judge by the 

great things you have done, both 
5 me and my country ks ther 
you are a great miniſter or a priv ate 
perſon; but let them determine this 
point as they will, they cannot, how- 
ever, deny but that 1 have grea 
reaſon to be '\obody's molt hum— 
ble {ervant.” 

| hus much relates only to the de- 
cauien ot ay author, WE arc now 
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coming to the work itſelf, which 13 
not without 1t's merit; nav, which 
may ſtand in the frlt clils of modern 
writings, if that obſervation of the 
critics be juit, er thoſe writings 
challenge the firſt p! lace where the 
thoughts are grounded upon truth. 

The author very well obſerves, 
that no fub;ect 'w nat ſoever can be 
more worth; of a great author than 
Nothing, or that can deſerve a higher 
panegvric. 

Firlt, if you confider it's antiquity, 
you will find that it is older than 
the world itſelf; for what was there 
before the univerſe was created? No- 
thing. | 

Nothing, like the Divinity, can- 
not be N but by itſelf; it is im- 

eaſureable, immenſe, :minovabie ; 
and not to be divided: take away 
what you will from Nothing, and it 
will remain as perfect and entire as 
ever; it will be ſtill the ſame. As it 


Was a thing without any beginning 


ſo it will never have an end: it is in 
itſelf an original; it is the parent 
of all other chings, and every thing 
in nature ſprung from it. Thar lu- 
minous body the glorious ſun, the 
glittering ſtars, the woods, dare 
mountains „Lakes, rivers, and ſeas, 
were all at firſt created out of No- 
thing. 

Next, when we come to contem- 
plate the human tpecies, and confider 
particularly that part of chen 1 who are 
always-t Doalling t] . —_ cv of their 

blood. and the ni obility Frheir race; 
thoſc who, from an Borda ty vanity, 
and a moſt ignorant pride, erect their 
creſts, and look down upon the reſt 
of mankind with ſo much diſdain 
as if they thought they were made of 
fner materials than their IP -crea- 
tures—T 1av, if we ſhould trace back, 
for a few generations, the families of 
princes, nubles, and other great per- 
ions, who challenge trom us fo much 
reipee:; we [hal nud the tar Creater 
Part ot them ꝛ0 be originally fprung 
trom Noching. 

What is it that contributes fo much 
towards delivering a man trom all 
care and truuble in this world, as the 


po:icſing 
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poſſeſt ng of Nothing? That wiſe 
Philoſo ph: r Bias threw all his gold 
and ſtiver into the ſea, in order to be 
rid Xi the incembrance which it gave 
him; he prided himtelf more in this 
ſayi ing, * Onnia med mc uM por fo, than 
in any thing e! fe beſides; and er 
declared, thathe never knew what wa 
true happineſs till he enjoyed Ne- 
thing. | 

It may be demonſtrated that the 

poſſeffor of Nothing is free from a 
thouſand fears and inquietudes which 
other men are plagued with; he nei— 
ther fers war, nor is diſturbed at the 
apprehenſion of new taxes: he is never 
troubl-u with the viits of the lawyer, 
the attorney, or the Mr they 
form no deſign to dillurb his affairs, 
or run his conſti: Ut ion. No greedy 
heir or ſucceſſor wiſhes his dea ich; als 
ſaſſins and poitons are never employed 
to haſt» + his end, but he is ſuffered 
tolive all Nature pieaſes to call him; 
nay, he is even free from the plots 
and deugns of a mercenary and ra- 

acious miniſter, and appears eaſy 
While all the world is plundered about 
him. 


. . be] 
4 Cantabitoacius cram lutrone vinter. 


*Thus, if thoſe men that appear 
Content with Nothing, are allowe 
to be the richeſt and happieſt of man- 
Kind, it will be alſo obſerved, that 
the world generally eſteems thoſe per- 
ſons the moſt ingenious that have 
found out the extraordinary art of 
living upon Nothin If a man has 
many children, he is always obſerved 
to prefer and eſteem that (whether 
ſon or daughter) which has this rare 


talent; and that it is generally the 


ſentiment of the rich and the great, 
and ſuch as are pleaſed to call them- 
ſelves the polite and the well-bred, 
to value thoſe molt who can live u 
on Nothing, we need only bring, for 
inſtance, the many knights of induſ- 
try in this great town. Who are ſo 
well received, who fo much careſſed 
in all good companies, as perſons of 
this order? How often have I ſeen 
theſe gentlemen taken into my lord's 
cloſet, and introduced to the dutcheſs's 
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i ilette, whilſt the mathematician, or 
the poet, has been kept waiting in the 
lobby below, amongſt the footmen? 

In the next place, let us obterve 
tae great uſe of Nothing in railing 
the characters of men. Do 1 not we look 
upon thoule men to he the moit cou- 
rageous who are atraid of Nothing? 
thoſe to be the wiſeit who are afAicted 
at Nothing? (nay, the Stoics com- 
pared ſuch a man to Jupiter himſelfz) 
ſuch to be the molt complaitant and 
well-bred who find fault with No- 
thing? 

T dus iar we have ſhewu Nothing 
to be the thing of the greateſt conſi- 


deration in the private "charzfters of 


men: but When we come to look into 
the ſyſtems of empires, kingdoms, and 
and commonwealths; when we come 
to conſider it in a political view; we 
fall find it ſtill to be of far greater 
importance than in the affairs of pri- 
vate men. 

Let us examine the hiſtorv of the 


ancients; let us look into the life of 
Alexander the Great, or of many of 


the Ottoman emperors; and there we 
ſhall find that moſt of thoſe long and 
bloody wars by which they acquired 
ſo great fame, were made for Nothing. 

If we conſider the [tate of the Ro- 
man empire, in it's decline, under 
many of thoſe monſters who were call- 
ed emperors, how many ſtrange laws 
and edicts were made, and how many 
plots and conſpiracies formed to take 
away the lives of the beſt and mor | 
virtuous of the Romans, for Nothing! 

In the Hiſtory of the Iſland of Go- 
thia, you will read that, at a certain 
period of time, all the affairs of their 
commonwealth were thrown into diſ- 
traction, and brought into the utmoit 
diforder and difficulty; and all about 
Nothing. 

In the fame hiſtory you will read 
an account of various embaſhes ſent 
out, of ſeveral alliances, treaties and 
negociations entered into with the 


neighbouring commonwealths; and 


all about Nothing. 

You will alſo fee that many of thoſe 
alliances, treaties, and negociations, 
were afterwards broke for Nothing. 
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You will, in the ſame hiltory, read 
a particular account of a tate that 
gave up her intereſt to the conduct 
and management of another ſtate, her 
enemy, for Nothing; and that, at 
the ſame time, ſhe inſulted and quar- 
relled with ſome of her beſt friends 
for Nothing. | | 
You will there be told that fleets 
have been fitted out at an immenſe 
charge, and ſent out with proper 
commanders, againſt other powers, 
with ſtrict orders to do Nothing. 
But am going to conclude, though 
much more might be {aid of Nothing; 
for I do not know a ſubje& in nature 
that can furniſh more copious matter 
for panegyric: yet the farther pur- 
{uit of it I ſhall leave to ſome more 


able hand; for I bear in mind that 


laying of Sorrates, who by the.ora- 
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cles of Apollo was pronounced to be 
the wiſeſt of mankind, Hic unum 
clio, guod Nihil cis; * 1 know only 
* this, that I know Nothing.” 

li this great philoſopher was fo 
reverenced for his knowledge of No- 
thing, I hope I may, without vanity, 
pretend to ſome little merit that 
way; though, even in this point, I 
am told I muſt ſubmit to ſome great 
men, as well as great writers, of ano- 
ther claſs, though their great mo- 
deſty will not ſuffer them to own it. 

It any of your readers ſhould be of 
opinion that I have not handled this 
ſubject with that extent with which it 
might be handled, I ſhall only an- 
iwer them with this proverb, A 
* guid Nimis.,*—* Too much of No- 
* thing,? 


ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE TRIAL BY COMBAT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


| of gs Chevalier John Carouge, 
1 vaſlal of the Count d'Alengon, 
who was married to a young and 
beautiful lady, was obliged to make 
a ſea- voyage on ſome occaſion in 
which his fortune was at ſtake : he 
accordingly left his wife at his caſtle, 
where ſhe was obſerved to comport 
herſelf with great prudence. It hap- 
pened, (ſays the hiſtorian Froiſſard, 
who relates this affair) that the devil 
entered into Jaques le Gris, another 
vaſſal to the Count d'Alengon, and 
by his wicked temptations inſpired 
him with a deſire to enjoy the lady of 
the Chevalier Carouge. 
Accordingly, as the witneſſes at 
the trial depoſed, on a certain day, 
and at a certain hour, he mounted 
one of the Countd*Alengon'”s horſes, 
and rode to Argenteiul, where ſhe re- 
ſided. His reception was ſuch as was 
due to the friend of her huſband, and 
the adherent of the ſame noble fami- 
ly. She ſhewed him the caſtle; and 
upon his requeſting to ſee the tower, 


ſhe conducted him thither, without 


being accompanied by any of her 
domeſtics, When they were there, 


Jaques le Gris ſhut the door, took 
the lady in his arms, and, as he was a 
powerful man, preſently ſatisfied his 
deſires. The lady, ſeeing herſelf 
thus diſhonoured, ſaid to him, Oh, 
* Jaques, Jaques! you have not done 
© well: the blame ſhall not reſt upon 
me; aſſure yourſelf, that if ever my 


© huſband returns, it ſhall light upon 


your own head.“ Jaques ſeemed 
not to notice her menace, but re- 
mounted his horſe, and rode back to 
the Count d'Alengon's caftle full 
ſpeed. 

He had been ſeen at four o'clock 
in the morning at the caſtle, and at 
nine the ſame morning he was at the 
Count's levee ; which particular cir. 
cumſtance it is neceſſary to remark. 

The lady's huſband at length re- 
turned, and ſhe received him with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs. The day paſ- 
ſed away, and the night came; the 
Chevalier went to reſt, and his wife 
walked about the chamber, croſſing 
herſelf at intervals, till ſuch time as 
every body was gone to bed. She 
then went to her huſband's bedſide, 
tell on her knees, and related what 


had 
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had happened to her, with great 

grief. At firſt he could not credit 
what ſhe told him; but after ſome 
time, perſuaded by her tears and pro- 
teftations; he began to think of ven- 
geance. The friends and relations 
of himſelf and lady were according- 


ly aſſembled and conſulted; and the 


general opinion was, that the deci- 
hon of the affair ſhould be remitted 
to the Count d' Alençon. 

The parties were quickly ſummon- 


ed; the Count fat to hear their de- 


poſitions; and after many arguments 
on both fides, concluded, that the 
lady had dreamed the tranſaction; 
for he thought it impoſſible, that a 


man could ride twenty-three leagues, 


and commit the crime, with all it's 
circumſtances, of which the defen- 
dant was accuſed; in four hours and 
a half, which was the ſole interval 
that Jaques le Gris was miſſing from 
the caſtle. They were therefore for- 
vidden to mention the matter any 
farther. 


The Chevalier Carouge, however, 


O 
who was a perſon of courage and de- 


licate ſenſe of honour, was not ſa— 
tis fied with this ei but brought 
the cauſe before the tribunal of Pa— 
ris; by which it was ordered to be 
decide ed by fingle combat: and the 
KINg, W who was then at Sluys in Flan- 


ders, ſent a courier to defer the day 


of combat till his return, it being 
his deſire to be preſent. Among many 
others, the Dukes of Berry, Bur— 

undy, and Bourbon, came alſo to 
Parts to be witaclſes of this inte- 
reſting ſpectacle. 

The place appointed was St. Ca- 
tharine's; ſcaffolds were erected for 
the public; - and the combatants were 


armed cap-a-pie. The lady, dreſſed 


in black, was ſeated on a kind of 
throne ; her huſband, as he entered 


the litts, approached her, and ſaid— 
Madam, from your recital, and 1n 
your quarrel, I am going to expoſe 
my life in mortal combat againſt 
Jaques le Gris; it is belt known to 
you whether or not my cauſe is juſt 


and — To which ſhe replied— 


R 
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—* Monſieur, aſſure yourſelf it is; 
and therefore fight in full ſecurity.” 
The Chevalier then took her hand, 
kiiſed it, made the ſign of the croſs, 
and mounted. 

The lady continued in prayer dur- 
ing the whole combat: her ſituation 
was truly critical; if her champion 
was vanquithed, he was condemned 
to be hung and burnt without mercy. 

The advantages of ground and ſun 
were divided, as was the cuſtom, be- 
tween the two combatants; each ran 
his career with the lance: but as they 
were both ſkilful, neither of them re- 
ceived any wound at this kind of at- 
tack; they therefore diſmounted to 
fi ght on foot. 

The Chevalier Carouge received 
the firſt wound in the thigh; his 
friends trembled for him; and his 
poor lady was more dead than alive: 
but he recoyered, and fell upon his 
enemy with ſo much impetuoiity and 
addreis, that he threw him to the 
earth, and plunged his ſword in his 
body. Ile then turned towards the 
ſpectators, and ated them it he had 
done his duty; to which they an- 
{wered with one voice, Tes!“ 

The body of Jaques le Gris was 
abandoned to the executioner; who 
hung it on a hill near Paris, where it 
was left to periſh. | 

The conqueror, after the victory, 
went and threw himfelf at his Ma- 
jeity's feet; who praiſed him for his 
valour, inſtantly gave him a thouſand 
livres, with a penſion of two hundred 
per annum, and appointed him one 
of the gentlemen of his chamber. He 
then ran to his lady, kifled her, and 
went with her to the cathedral; where 
they mutually returned thanks, and 
left their offerings. 

Thus was an accuſation of this ſe. 
rious nature ſuppoſed to be proved. 
The hiſtorian who relates the com- 
bat, makes no reilections on the poſ- 
ſibility of error; for it was not per- 
mitted to doubt of the guilt of Jaques 
le Gris after he had been thus ſo- 
lemnly vanquiſhed. 
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HUMOROUS LETTER 


FROM A YOUNG CANTAB IN TOWN 


DEAR TOM, 


OU know I promifed you a line 

as ſoon as pothble; and now I 
am as good as mv word, 1 got to 
town only laſt night, and had a very 
hearty welcome from my uncle: he's 
a fine old Grecian, Tom; but how 
I ſhall get a fortnight over with him, 
the Lord knows; for if every day is 


to be like the firtt, 1 ſhall have matter 


enough for a letter exery polt, and 
vou it fculty enough to find money 
to pay poſtage. 

We got up this morning, and break- 
faſted very comfortably. About twelve 
O 0 Diock, © Tack,” fays he, Vil take: 

walk with you, to look about us a 

little: on which he took up his 
flick, and I took down my hat. A 
we paſſed by a broker's thop not far 
fr om the Strand, we ſaw the man ad- 
miring a large old- faſhioned elbow- 
chair he had Juit vampt up, and ſet 
out for ſale. My uncle unguardedly 
ſays tohim, That's a mighty clumly 


* chair, friend.” The fellow eyeing. 


him from head to foot in an in{tant, 
retorts, * Not ſo clumſy as your noſe.” 


Unluckily for my uncle, therc was 


not a part about him would ſo ill 
bear touching as. his noſe, it being 
inflamed and ſwelled with three or 
four large carbuncles, ſo that it 
looked like a dog-itar on a very dark 
evening : you may think therefore, 
Tom, this ſpeech hit him too hard. 
© Youralſcal!”' ſays he © what buſineſs 
have you with my noſe??”—* And 
what buſineſs have you,” anſwers 
the fellow, with my chair ?'—* Sir- 


© rah!” ſays my uncle, © your chair is 


ſet out tor ſale, and every man has 
© hberty to give his opinion as he 
© pleaſes.'—* And God Almighty,” 

ſays the fellow, * ſet ſuch a queer 
© noſe upon your face for every body 
* to laugh at it if they pleaſe.' At 
that my uncle's patience could hold 
out no longer; but ſpitting in his 
hand, and graſping his oaken towel, 

had certainly ſplit the fellow's ſcull, 


- TO HIS CHUM AT CAMBRIDGE, 


had I not caught hold of his arm, 
and by main force dr agged him away: 


however, he kept looking back, walk 


ing ſideways like a crab, and mutter- 
ing to himſelf, * Araſcal! a villain! 
© a doo!? when unluckily a boy com- 
ing from the baker's with a dinner for 
1 family „as hungry no doubt as him- 
lelf, was in full run to get his teeth 
{et to work as falt as poſſible: but, 
O lamentable ! turning ſhort a cor- 


ner, he came ſo plump againſt my un- 


cle, whole eyes were ſtill axed on the 
tellow, inſtead of minding his own 
way, that his coat was ſaluted with a 
piece of ſmoaking-hot beef, and his 
walllcoat and breeches received all the 
1 and Fruvy, and ey of the pud- 

ing. This anexpeRted blow coming 
before his blood had the leaſt time to 
cool, raiſed ſuch a form in his pe- 
ricranium, that had Hogarth been fo 
lucky as to have ſeen the figure, it 
muit have been an eſtate to bim: I 
cannot but think his attitude reſem- 
bled what a droll teilow deſcribes in 
the Battle of the Cenii; which, be- 
tween you and 1, Tom, is neither 
more nor leſs than a burleſque on 
Milton's Battle of the Angels; and 
wrote, in my opinion, on purpoſe to 
ſhew, that the Devil and his rebel 


lions crew were all Scotchmen ; I 


ſay, I could not help thinking that 
my uncle's attitude reſembled that of 


tae Archangel: Michael, whenready to 


engage with Satan, where chis ſtrange 
tellow ſays— 


Words can't deſcribe how fierce theſe foes 
Appear'd when ſtanding on their toes; 
So tall they grew, and louk'a fo hy 
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A fingle ſparrow could not fly 
Betwixt their noddles and the ſky, 


This was juſt the caſe with my poor 
uncle ; you would have ſworn he was 
not only going to engage with all the 
world, but even with the Devil him- 
ſelf; he ſeemed as tall as the houſe 
he ſtood by; his cheeks were puffed 
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up to an amazing ſize, and his eves 
flaſhed fire from every corner, which 
increaſed every time he caſt them 
down on his gravyfied wailtcoat and 
puddinged breeches; for his breeches 
had got the largeſt ſhare of the pud- 
ding by far: in thort, he cut fo dread- 
ful a fivure, that, inſtead of making 
a ring round him, as is uſual when 
any thing extraordinary is to be ſeen 
in tae {treets, the foot-paſſengers very 
quietly croſſed over the way; but 
then, indeed, they could not heip 
taking a peep both at him and the 
other actors in this farce ; for, beſides 
my uncle in the attitude I have de- 
ſcribed, there was myſelf cutting no 
very contemptible figure, ſtaring at 
him ; there was the poor boy with 
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his fingers locked in his hair, fcratch- 
ing for intelligence whether he ſhould 
cry, or take to his heels and run 
away; there was the piece of beef 
tumbled upon a unman's ſhop-door ; 
there was the remainder of the pud- 
ding, that did not chule to ſtay upon 
my uncle's breeches, lying ſcattered 
along with the pieces of the broken 
platter, upon twenty different parts 
of the pavement ; there was a dog 
turning round and roaring, becauſe 
he had burnt his teeth by ſtriking 
them raſhly into the hot beef; there 
was—but the poſtman's bell rings, 
ſo muſt defer the remainder of my de- 
ſcription to my next; and am, dear 
tom, Tour, &C. 


ESSAY ON SLEEP. 


HERE is no quality of odr na- 

ture more ſurprizing to conlider 
than Sleep; but, by it's trequency, it 
is ſo familiar to us, that few people 
have the curioſity to enquire into it's 
nature. A late famous virtuoſo ſays, 
that the eſſence of ſleep conſiſts in this; 
that the corporeal foul withdrawing it- 
ſelf a little, and contracting it's irra- 
diation into a narrower ſphere, leaves 
the cortex of the brain for ſome time 
deſtitute; and that, in the mean while, 
the nervous liquor, diſtilled from the 
blood, ruſhes in for new ſupplies. In 


natural ſleep, theſe two cauſes conſpire 


by a mutual compact of nature; ſo that, 


at the ſame time that the ſpirits recede, 


the nervous humour enters. In-non- 
natural, or forced ſleep, ſometimes the 
one, ſometimes the other cauſe, is firſt. 
And in inſatiable, or preternatural 


leep, there is a greater energy of the 


ſame cauſes, ſo that the brain 1s flooded 
by the great influx of nervous, ſerous, 
and other vicious humours. 

This ſhort view of the theory of 
ſleep may here ſuffice; and as to the 
practical part, we are all of us, more 
or leſs, maſters of that; yet, perhaps, 
it may not be altogether frivolous to 
look back to the ancients, and {ee how 


far they ſurpaſſed even the beſt of our 


modern proſicients in this noble ſcience. 


Pliny tells us that Epimenides, when 


a boy, being tired with play, laid him- 
ſelf down to reſt in a cave, and falling 


afleep, continued ſo for fifty-ſeven 
years, and then waking, walked home; 


greatly ſurprized at the many changes 


he found had happened in the worid 


during the time of his taking a nap. 
He was not in the lealt faded in body 
or ſpirit by his long repoſe; but roſe 


juſt as young, kealthful, and vigorous, 


as he lay down; and by his ſleep had 
gained ſuch extraordinary ftrength, 
as enabled him to live a hundred and 
eight years after his waking. Crant- 
zius ſays, that a young ſtudent of Lu- 
beck retired to acheſt, and flept quietly 
for ſeven years, and then was waked by 


one who wanted to know what the 


cheſt contained. And, in the ziſt 


year of our own Henry VIII. William 


Foxley, of the Mint, ſlept full four- 
teen days at once, 1n ſpite of all the 
methods which were uſed to wake him. 
Many credibie authors affirm, that the 
Lucomorians, a people inhabiting a 
remote part of the old Samaria, fall 


aſleep in November, and none of them 


ever wake ul tae April following; 
lice 
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theſe are all very moderate nappers, 
compared to the famous Seven Sleep- 
ers, who fled into a cave in the reign of 
Dari, and ſlept there til the time 
of Theodoſius the Younger; which, by 
calculation, is juſt one hundred and 
ninety-fix years: this event is affirmed 
by Nicephorus, in his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, and ſeveral other writers of 
note. 

But theſe ſtrange inſtances of ſleep- 
ing are not near ſo admirable as thoſe 
who in their ſleep have diſpatched great 
buſineſs, and performed many wonder- 
ful things. Thoſe who ſleep without 


motion, may be ſaid to bury time; but 


perſons who do buſineſs and ſleep at the 
ſame time, may be deemed improvers 
of loſt moments. 

Schenkius tells us of a young gentle- 
man who roſe in his fleep, took his 
ſhirt in his hand, and, by help of a 
rope, climbed up a high turret in the 
caſtle where he then reſided, found a 
neſt of magpyes, put the young ones 
in his ſhirt, deſcended by the ſame 
rope, and went to bed, knowing no- 
thing of the matter when he roſe next 
morning. The fame author ſays, there 
was a man at Helmeſtadt, who roſe in 
his ſleep, went from his chamber into 
his garden, where was a very deep well, 
and into this he ſafely deſcended by faſ- 
tening his hands to the ſides thereof, 
till he came to the water, the touch 
of which awaked him. Henricus ab 
Heeres ſays, he knew a young ſtudent, 
who would frequently riſe in his fleep, 
and finiſh the pieces he had left un- 


done in the day; and that, at ſome of 


theſe times, he has wrote many lines 
of excellent good verſe, which he was 
wholly 1 ignorant of till he waked in the 
: morning. 

Moſt of theſe relations will ſeem at 
firſt a little ſtrange; but if we duly con- 


fider our own age, we may find full as 


ſtrange initances of the ſame nature 
among ourſelves. The laſt mentioned 
is a little odd, that a man ſnould write 
a few verſes in Jus ſleep; but, within 
theſe twenty laſt years, we have had 
men who in their fleep have wrote vo- 
lumes halt a yard long; nay ſome, out 
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of three or four volumes, have not been 
awake the writing of one ſingle line. 
Several, in their ſleep, have tranſlated 
from Latin, Greet, and Hebrew, with 
greatdexterity;and others While aſleep, 
have publiſhed very ſatirical remarks, 

[ lately received from Africa an ac- 
count of a nation there who have ſuch 
eſteem for great ileepers, that molt 
places of honour and truſt are beitowed 
upon them: this account was ſent me 
by an intimate friend of mine, who 
now reſides there; and he informs me, 
that he has often known the natives 
to chuſe men to act for them, who, 


inſtead of performing their office, have 


ſlept all the ſeven years they were 
choſen for. He ſays, there are ſome 
men, in very great poſts, who have 
not been known to wake for ten years 


together; and the value for great ſleep- 


ers prevails fo much in all the coun- 
tries adjoining, that, upon ſome dif- 
ferences ariſing among the ſeveral pow- 
ers thereabouts, each diſtrict ſent men 
to treat of a reconciliation; who, when 
met, fell all aſleep, and continued fo 
when my friend's letter came away, 
without any ſymptoms of their ever 
being likely to wake. He ſays alſo, 
there is a principal man in that neigh- 
bourhood, who, although he is al- 
ways aſleep in his chamber, puzzles 
and outwits all his neighbours by his 
ſleepy ſtratagems and drowſy projects. 
Great ſleepers are often put into the 
molt honourable places in their moſques 

or temples; and ſeveral of their mul- 
las, or high-prieſts, have not done any 
thing like men awake for many years, 
but ſeveral of them have been in one 
continued ſleep for ten or twelve years 
together: but my correſpondent fays, 
that this drowſy temper generally in- 
creaſes as they riſe in dignity; and 


that, when they arrive at the greateſt 


honour they can expect, it is common 
for them to ceaſe all action, and ſpend 
the remaining part of their days i in eaſe 
1 he great inclination this 
people have to ſleep, my friend tells me, 
is ox ing to a root of that country, which, 
as it is eſteemed by all the natives, is 
given as a fee to all public officers, and 
ſervices are thought moſt amply re- 
warded 
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warded by it. This root, being of a 
very ſoporiferous quality, affecteth 
thoſe that take it, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the quantity they take; ſo 
that men, with a little, are generally 
as ſharp as needles, and very accu- 
rate; while thoſe that have their bel- 
lies top-full, are ſtupid, and apt to 
ſleep. Parcels of this vegetable which 
are diſperſed among and by the 
rulers of that people, are generally 
found to have more of the ſomniferous 
tincture than any other. 
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Thus far my friend's narrative; and 
I cannot read it without pitying the 
miſerable people it deſcribes. What 
a melancholy ſtate is it for a people 
to be ſo unhappily beſotted to a root 
that has ſuch a {tupifying effect! Sure- 
ly no Engliſhman can read this ac- 
count without being heartily glad to 
find his country free from ſuch an in- 
fectious drug, and rejoicing to find 
all his countrymen really awake, and 


free from all ſymptoms of a ſleeping 
people. 


TOWN TALK ER. 


| NUMBER III. 


„ NZA le api, non fi ba il miele. 
© No bees, no honey,” ſay the 
Italians. And again, Senza denari, 
(reorgio non canta; which is as much as 
to ſay, Money makes the mare to 
go.“ That theſe proverbs always 
were, and always will be, true, we 
have little reaſon to doubt. It is, 
however, the peculiar kind of induſ- 
try which ſeems to prevall at preſent 
_ that occafions my quoting them, and 
particularly in our amuſements. I 
will juſt take a flight view of thoſe 


which are molt in vogue, and leave 


my readers to determine whether we 
have not ſome very ſtriking geniuſes 
in the art of trifling. 

The Opera-houſe has ever been 
fruitful in expedients to move the 
wonder of the town. Long have we 
been accuſtomed to ſee inoffenſive he- 
roes die, like ſwans, ſinging; or mar- 
ſhalling their peaceable troops in bat- 
tle array, with time and tune exact, 
to accompanied recitative. We have 
formerly beheld Alexander the Great 
beſiege the city of Tyre with a 
truſty band of fiddlers; then daringly 
mount the walls, and turn his back 
to the beſieged, while he ſung a ſong 
of no moderate length, encouraging 
his chorus, who ſtood liſtening with 
vaſt compoſure, to follow. We have 
lately ſeen a moſt excellent panto- 
mime, Meade et Fa/on, called a Dance; 
and, in order to prove that it was a 
dance, the king, queen, privy-coun- 
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ſellors, and prime-miniſters, have all 


got up to caper during the ceremony 
_ of a coronation. 


But all this is a 
trifle to what we now ſee; for the 
emulative ſpirits of France, reſolved 
for ever to outdo their Italian rivals, 
as well as all their own former out- 
doings, have undertaken to dance 
themſelves to ſleep: and, notwith- 
ſtanding the thing is impoſlible, they 
have ſeveral times done it to the great 
delight and edification of the ſpecta- 
tors of La Regina di Golconda. 
However, for our comfort, we have 
an Engliſh ſpirit jealous of his coun- 
try's honour, who will not ſuffer 
them to dance away with all the 
glory. The renowned, the intrepid, 
the ſublime Aſtley, knowing, by na- 
tural inſtinct, in which he abounds, 
that the heavy-headed Engliſhmen 
never could vie with the feather. _ 
heeled heroes of France, undertook 
to make our horſes perform what 
their riders could not; and reſcue our 
national character from obloquy, by 
ſhewing that, though our biped breed 
of animals was comparatively defici- 
ent in theſe great and uſeful arts, our 
quadrupeds more than balanced the 
account. And this, let me obſerve, 
has been matter of great conſolation 
to certain high and emulative ſpirits, 
who heard, with pain and grief, the 
vain {ons of Gallia aſſert no Engliſh- 
man could dance: they now reply, 
with great confidence and conſola- 
8 tion, 
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tion, © Though we cannot dance, 
Mounſeer, by —— our horſes can!” 
Monſieur D' Auberval has publicly 
promiſed to dance à pate, (pas) in a 


ſtyle entirely new; but I hope Mr. Aſt- 


ley will hold a conſultation with his 
hopeit Houyhnhms, and, anxious of 
our fame, will notlet us be ſurpaſſed 
1n pa tus. 

The tranſition from Aſtley's to 
Sadler's Wells is eaſy; and here we 
find another aſtoniſhing inſtance of 
induſtry. Signior Scaliogni, that the 
world at large, and England in par- 
ticular, may profit by his labours, 


has (no doubt, with infinite pains) 
taught his family of dogs to become 


almoſt as wiſe, and perhaps more 
beneficial to ſociety, than himſelf. 


Not even the Little Devil and the 
Great Placido are fo aſtoniſhing! 


Like Hercules, theſe dogs can fight 
and ſpin; like Lazarus, they can die, 
and come to life again; and, like the 


high and mighty Prince of Bourbon, 


Monſeigneur the Comte d'Artois, 
can run to a ſiege, and afterwards 
run away. I, however, being a halt- 
bred Italian, and aware of the ſub- 
tlety of your ſly ſigniors, ſuſpe& 
that this Scaliogni is ſome academi- 


cian or philoſopher in diſguiſe, who 


has undertaken to prove that dogs 
do not act from in{inct, but reaſon, 
The ſame ſuſpicion might indeed 
alight upon the great Mr. Aſtley, and 


his minuet-walking horſes, had I not 


diſcloſed the emulative motives from 
which he acts; and which would indeed 
be a ftill more convincing proof, had 
he not given ſuch repeated and public 
teſtimony of his utter contempt for 


philoſophy, rational or experimental. 


Be it as it may, reaſon or inſtinct, 
racks ſhall not bring me to confeſs, 


that the quadrupeds, in the above in- 


ſtances, are inferior to the bipeds. 
But theſe inſtances of the vaſt at- 
tention to, and prohciency of, the 
preſent age, in the art of trifling, 
though aſtoniſhing, are inferior to 
that I am going to mention. A Ger- 
man Baron, renowned for his im- 
menſe knowledge (as he candidly 
ans) in mechanics, inſtead of em- 
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ploy ing his talents in the erection of 


engines for the draining of marſhes, 
inventing machines for the perfection 
of the arts, or other great and uſeful 
purpoſes, has devoted years of labour 
to contrive an Automaton that ſhall 
make the whole world wonder, by 
playing at cheſs. And ſo anxious is 
this great man to ſpread his own, and 
his Automaton's fame, that, notwith- 
ſtanding he is, as he tells every body, 
no leſs a perſon than a Baron, he 
modeſtly condeſcends to travel from 
Vienna to Paris, where he lets every 
perſon who will give him half a crown 
play with his Automaton; and from 
Paris to London, where, to thew the 
ſtill greater reſpe& in which he holds 
the Engliſh, thoſe who pleaſe are per- 
mitted to partake of the ſame recrea- 
tion for half a guinea. 

I ſhall paſs over air-balloons, Dr. 
Graham, and Katterfelto; becauſe, 
though they have contributed not a 
little to prove the great genius of the 
preſent age in the art of trifling, yet 
they are now become ſo ſtale as al- 
moſt to diſguſt by barely being men- 
tioned, Permit me only juſt to men- 
tion, that as in France ſeveral noble 
ſpirits daringly ventured their necks 
for the glory of being the firſt and 
the higheſt fliers in air-balloons, ſo 
here in England a generous perſon 
has undertaken the like hazardous 
enterprize, not for our glory but our 
gold. The firſt flight is to be a gui- 
nea each ſpectator; the ſecond, but 
half that ſum; by which, I preſume, 
he means to intimate, he runs but 
half the riſk the ſecond time that he 
does the firſt. For my own part, 1 
rather wiſh his conditions had been a 
certain height (ſay a thouſand yards) 
for a guinea the firſt flight; the ſe- 
cond, twice as high for the like ſum; 
and the third, ſo high that he ſhould 
never have been heard of more. Ra- 
tional people might then plead ſome 
excuſe for ſubſcribing, which at pre- 
ſent they utterly want, LS 
There yet remains unnoticed, what 
by many is held to he a greater phz- 
nomenon than any I have hitherto 
named; which is, the Little Whiſper- 


ing 
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ing Puppet: but this I am ſingular 
enough to think not quite ſo wonder- 
ful as they pretend, I will grant it 


is a mere puppet, and, as I believe, 


a wooden puppet; that it, moreover, 


ſpeaks, and ſeems to give rational 


anſwers to the queſtions and diſcourſe 
of all interlocutors. But, pray, 1s 
this a very extraordinary or uncom- 
mon thing? I ſuppoſe it to have ne1- 
ther brains nor heart; conſequently, 
that it is actuated by ſome 7zzw2/ible 
agent. But there are thouſands of 
Nel if 1 miſtake not, in this 

ingdom, that are moved by exactly 
the ſame principles. I am, indeed, 
convinced, and dare ſtake my re- 
putation, that gold is the inviſible 
agent hinted at, which opens the 
mouth of this, and all other puppets. 
The parſon who preaches doctrines 
he does not believe; the lawyer who 
takes a brief in a cauſe of which he 
is entirely ignorant, or whether it is 
juſt or unjuſt; the phyſician who pre- 
ſcribes for a patient whom he is con- 
vinced can never recover; are cer- 
tainly puppets played by gold: gold 


gives them words; and as for rea- 


ſons, thoſe are unneceflary, or at 


leaſt may be done without. To men- 


tion the tribe of puppets that are 


annually exhibited at St. Stephen's, 
would be an inſult to my readers, 
being convinced there 1s not one in 
a thouſand who did not recolle& 


them the moment they ſaw the word 
Puppets. 1 
The above inſtances are ſurely ſuf- 


ficient, though many more might be 
adduced, to prove our induſtry and 
progreſs in the art of trifling. We 
ſtill have bees that gather honey; not 
from flowers, 'tis true; but honey is 
honey, though got from weeds. I 
ſhall now make a tranſition to a 
ſtory I have either heard or read: 
I ſhall take the liberty, however, to 
relate it here after my own way. 
To ſhew that it is not unconnected 
with the ſubject, I could prove the 
hero of my ſtory both a trifler and 
a puppet: but this is needleſs, I 
preſume; my readers will accept it 
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as it is, and for the moral it con- 
tains. 

A certain Swiſs captain of Grena- 
diers, whoſe company had been ca- 
ſhiered, was determined, ſince Mars 
had no more employment for him, to 
try if he could not procure a com- 


miſſion in the corps of Venus; or, in 


other words, if he could not get a 
wife: and as he had no fortune of 
his own, he reaſoned, and reaſoned 
very rightly, it was quite neceſſary 
his intended ſhould have enough for 
them both. The captain was one of 
thoſe kind of heroes to whom the 
epithet of hectoring blade might rea- 
dily be applied: he was near fix feet 
high, wore a lorꝗ ſword, and a fierce- 
cocked hat; add to which, he was 
allowed to have had the moſt martial 
pair of whiſkers of any grenadier in 
the company to which he belonged. 
To curl theſe whiſkers, to comb and 


_ twiſt them round his fore-finger, and 


to admire them in the glaſs, formed 
the chief occupation and delight of 
his life. A man of theſe accompliſn- 


ments, with the addition of bronze 


and rhodomontade, of which he had 
a ſuperfluity, ſtands, at all times, and 
in all countries, a good chance with 
the ladies, as the experienceof I know 
not how many thouſand years has 
confirmed. 

Accordingly, after a little diligent 
attention and artful enquiry, a young 
lady was found, exactly ſuch a one 


as we may well ſuppoſe a perſon with 


his views would be glad to find. She 
was tolerably handſome, not more 
than three-and-twenty, with a good 
fortune; and, what was the beſt part 
of the ſtory, this fortune was entirely 
at her own diſpoſal. 
Our captain, who thought now or 
never was the time, having firſt found 
means to introduce himſelf as a ſuitor, 
was incefiant in his endeavours to 
carry his cauſe. His tongue was 
eternally running in praiſe of her ſu- 
per-ſuperlative, never-to-be-deſcrib- 
ed charms; and in hyperbolical ac- 
counts of the flames, darts, and dag- 
gers, by which his lungs, liver, and 
8 2 midriff, 
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midriff, were burnt up, transfixed, 
and gnawn away. He that, in writ- 


Ing a ſong to his ſweetheart, deſcribed 


his heart to be without one drop of 
gravy, hike an over-done mutton- 
chop, was a fool at a ümile when 
compared to our hero. 

One day, as he was ranting, kneel- 
ing, and beſeeching his goddeſs to 


| ſend him of an errand to pluck the 


diamond from the noſe of the Great 
Mogul, and preſent it to her divi- 


nityſhip, or ſuffer him to ſtep and 


ſteal the Empreſs of China's enchant- 
ed Slipper, or the Queen of Sheba's 
Cockatoo, as a ſmall teſtimony of what 


he would undertake to prove his love; 


ſhe, after a little hehtation, addreſſed 


him thus: | 


* The proteſtations which you daily 
make, captain, as well as what you 
ſay at preſent, convince me there 
is nothing you would not do to 
oblige me: I therefore do not find 
much difficulty in telling you I am 
willing to be yours, if you will per- 
form one thing which I ſhall requeſt 
of you.“ | 

Tell me, immaculate angel,” 
cried our fon of gunpowder; tell 
me what it is; though, before you 
© ſpeak, be certain it)» already done. 
Is it to find the Seal of Solomon? 
© to catch the Phoenix? or draw your 
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© chariot to church with Unicorns; 


What is the impoſſible act 1 will 


© not undertake?” 3 
No, captain, replied the fair- 
one, | ſhall enjoin nothing impoſ- 
ſible: the thing I deſire, you can 
do with the utmoſt eaſe; it will not 
coſt you five minutes trouble. And 
yet, were it not for your ſo poſitive 
aſſurances, from what 1 have ob- 
ſerved, I ſhould almoſt doubt of 
your compliance.“ | 

Ah, Madam!” returned he, wrong 
not your flaye thus; deem it not 
poſſible, that he who eats happi- 
neſs, and drinks immortal life from 
the light of your eyes, can ever 
demur the thouſandth part of a 
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potent beheſts : ſpeak! ſay! what, 


temi-ſecond to execute your omni 


* 


Empreſs of my parched entrails, 
* what mult I pertorm*? 

* Nay, for that macter, *tts a mere 
trifle ; only tocut off your whiſkers, 
captain; that's all.” 

* Madam'!—{(Be fo kind, reader, 
as to imagine the captain's utter aſto- 
niſhment) My whiſkers !—Cut of 
my whiſkers !—tE.xcuſe me!—Cut 
off my whiſkers!—Pardon me, Ma- 
dam! — Any thing elſe—any thing 
that mind can, or cannot imagine, 
© or tongue deſcribe. Bid me fetch 
© you Preſter John's Beard, a hair at 
a time, and it's done. But, for 
my whitkers, you mutt grant me a 
* ſalvo there.” 

And why ſo, good captain? Surely 
© any gentleman who had but the 
tythe of the patition you expreſs, 
* would not ſtand upon ſuch a trifle?? 

A triſle, Madam!—My whifk-rs 
* a trifle! No, Madam, no—Myv 
whiſkers are no trifle. Had I but 
a ſingle regiment of fellows whiſk - 
« ered like me, | myſelf would be the 
Grand Turk of Conſtantinople.— 
* My whiſkers, Madam, is the laſt 


* 


© thing I ſhould have ſuppoſed vou 


would have wiſhed me to facrifice. 
There is not a woman, married or 
ſingle, maid, wife, or widow, that 
does not admire my whiſkers!” 

* May be ſo, Sir; butif you marry 
me, you muſt cut them off.“ 

And is there no other wav? Muſt 
I neyer hope to be happy with you 
unleſs I part with my whiſkers ?? 

„ Never." - | 

Why then, Madam, farewel: I 
© would not part with a ſingle hair 
of my whiſkers if Catherine the 
* Czarina, Empreſs of all the Ruſhas, 
* would make me King of the Cal- 
mucs; and fo good morning to you.“ 
Had all young ladies, in like cir- 
cumſtances, equal penetration, they 
might generally rid themſelves, with 
equal eaſe, of the intereſted and un- 
principled coxcombs by whom they 
are peſtered: they all have their 
whiſkers; and ſeek for fortunes, to be 
able to cultivate, not cut them off. 
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Ju as the bee colieQs her ſweets 


From every flower and ſhrub ſhe meets, 


So what from various books I drew, 
I] give—tho' not the Whole as new. 
I would not, like the fabled bird, 
Carel-1;}v wanton and abſurd, 

In borrow'd plumage ſtrut about, 
To be the iport ot every Lout. 


0 paſſions are rebels again 
our underſtandings. 

The foil, however rich; neverthe- 
leſs has need of the hand of the Ia. 
bourer. 

A flerid ſpeech, without matter, 15 
like a drum, noily, but empty. 


Thinking is the key to the tongue. 


Wine, like a coward, attacks us 
moſt when we are leatt upon our 
guard. 

Proſperity has the avalitien of the 
waters of Lethe; they who talte of 
it forget themdelves, 


The actions of men are ke the 


index of a book; they point out what 
15 moſt remarkable i in them. 

To flatter a good man is needleſs; 
a bad one, an inſult. 

Nobility, like great rivers, has 
often an obſcure origin. 

Nobility, inſtead of giving a luſtre 


to poſterity, frequently obſcures it; 


as a very bright ſun produces a deeper 
and ſtronger ſhadow. 

Learning is to the mind what 
dreſs 1s to the body; uſeful and or- 
namental. 

Pedantry is the foppery of learn- 
ing, as fringe and embroidery are of 
dreſs. 


A king's beſt guard i is the love of 
| his people. 

That kings can do no wrong, is a 
miſchievous maxim in policy: good 
kings never will; and bad ones ſhould 
never dare to ſubvert the laws of their 
country. 

The men who have been dignified 
with the title of great, were thoſe 
who were the greateſt deſtroyers of 
mankind; Alexander the Great, and 
Lewis the Great, are examples. 


It is amazing that men ſhould af- 


PROEM» 


It is not vainly my deſign 

To publiſh others thoughts as m'nez 
Amply rewarded for m; pains, 

So my collection entertains. 

The dreſs may eaſily be known 


From the rico metal, not my hn. 


fect to know every thing, and yet be 
ſo deficient in the very firſt princi- 


ple of wiſdom Nuoc thyſelf. 


Experience and obſervation are the 
light- houſes of reaſon, which direct 
us in our ſteerage through the dan- 
gerous ocean of life. 

Thoſe who make conſtant uſe of 
horſes and aſſes, will find they have 
ſeldom occaſion for the phyſician: 

Exerciſe and proper diet 
Keep the mind and body quiet. 


Kings have long arms; they ſhould 
have thort memories. | 

Ingratitude is a poiſon of fo dele- 
terious a nature, that it even deſtroys 
the very boſom in which it harbours. 

Men in love are like children 
whining after a play-thing; which, 
when once they have been indulged 
with, they throw aſide, and, per- 
haps, take up with a lets agreeable 
and more trifling toy. 

A noble manſon with an avaricious 


_ owner, is like a very fine binding to 


an ill-written book; you muſt not 
expect to meet with good entertain- 
ment within. 

Riches and care are as inſeparable 
as ſun and ſhadow. 

It is not Fortune, but we, that are 
blind: for with content a little will 
ſatisfy the purpoſes of life; without 
it, thouſands are inſufficient. 

Good kings want no guards, and 
bad ones fear them. 

Phyſicians, when they loſe ſight of 
Nature, recommend a conſultation ; 


as men, bewildered in the dark, call 


out for light. 


How happens it that converts ge- 
nerally are more zealous in the oO 
fence of the religion they have em- 
braced than their converters? It is, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, that they may make up for 


the time they ſuſpect they have loſt, 
in order to be put on a par; as tra- 
vellers, who being behind, make all 
the ſpeed they can to come up with 
their party, ſo that they may get in 


together at laſt. 


Men are loth to die, ſo are children 
to go to bed; and, probably, for the 
ſame reaſon, they are afraid to be 
confined in the dark. 

Every good man would wiſh to pay 
his juſt debts; and is not death a 


debt we owe to Nature? 


It is a childiſh complaint to ſay, 
Time flies away from us; when the 
very reverſe is the real truth: people 
ſailing think the land and trees fly 
from them; they are deceived, it 1s 
the ſhip that moves. 

It is in the power of every man to 
be rich, provided he will be content. 

Eafe and peace of mind lengthen 
life. | 


© Save your breath to cool your 


_ broth,” is a ſaying which cannot bet- 
ter be applied than to the ladies en- 


GOOD SIR, 


I Am an old man, and little uſed to 


writing: but, Sir, as I ſee you are 
ſo obliging to others as to communi- 
cate their ſentiments and complaints 
to the world, I dare ſay you will mine. 
T was for many years reſident in Lon- 
don; but an old uncle, in the year 
1729, dying, and leaving me a tolera- 
ble eſtate in Glouceſterſhire, 1 pre- 
ferred eaſe to affluence, and retired 


from noiſe and buſtle to peace and 


quiet. Among my friends in town 


was one Mr. Holland, a draper in 


Cheapſide: he was a good, honeſt, 
pains-taking man ; if you dined with 
him, a joint of meat and a pudding 
were the utmoſt of his entertainment. 
I never ſaw wine in his houſe but at 
Chriſtmas, or on a wedding-day. We 
had a glaſs of good ale; and after 
dinner we went to our buſineſs, and 
did not fit three or four hours, as you 
do now, He wore his cap the greateſt 
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gaged at a tea-table in tittle-tattle 
and ſcandal. 

A man is very unfit to live in the 
world who cannot keep his temper, 
his ſecrets, and his money. 

There is nothing in nature ſo bold 
as innocence, nor {o timid as guilt. 

To combat with, and to ſurmount 
dificulties, is the greateſt triumph. 

No wonder poets are generally 
poor, when they are alwavs running 
after a parcel of wwenches and a fddler, 

The ſtudy of the mathematics 15 
like climbing up a ſteep and craggy 
mountain; when once you reach the 
top, it fully recompenſes your trou- 
ble, by opening a fine, clear, and 
extenſive proſpect. 

Highwaymen and gamblers differ 
only in their modes of depredation: 
the former attack you, under maſks, 
with loaded piſtols; while the latter 
accolt you, in lace and embroidery, 
with packs of cards and loaded dice. 

Avarice and diſſipation are like Scyl. 
la and Charybdis; they engulph every 
thing that comes within their vortex, 


A SATIRICAL LETTER. 


part of the day; and was not aſhamed 
to take the broom and the ſcraper, 
and clean before his door. I fear I 
ſhall never ſee his like again. He is 
dead, poor man: died in July 1750, 
leaving ten thouſand ſeven hundred 
pounds, all got by care and induſtry, 
between ſeven children, ſhare and ſhare 
alike. Buſineſs, Mr. Editor, calling 
me to town this ſpring, (my daugh- 
ter's marriage, good Sir, if you muſt 
know) I reſolved to enquire after my 
old friend's family. He had three 
ſons; the eldeſt, I found, was ruined 
by horſe-racing, and went to ſettle at 
Liſbon. The next, Tom by name, 
became a bankrupt in ſixty by vice and 
extravagance, and went to America, 
where we mult all go ſoon, at leaſt 
the younger part of us. I got a di- 
rection for Jack, a haberdaſher near 
the Change. I trudged to ſee him 
laſt Wedneſday morning: I aſked for 
| Mr, 
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Mr. John Holland; and, to my great 
ſurprize, was introduced to a gentle- 
man as fine as my Lord Cockatoo, and 
his hair dreſſed as high, and powdered 
as white. I begged pardon, and told 
him I ſuppoſed the man had made a 
miſtake; on which he recollecting me, 
called me by my name, and run acroſs 
the room, and kiſſed me. The devil 
take his French faſhions. He ex- 
preiled great joy indeed at ſeeing me, 
and infilted on my dining with him at 
nis houſe in the country. My coach,” 

{aid he, will be at the door dizectly: 
* Miſs Pattypan, and her papa the 
great city-cook, will favour us with 
© their company, and you ſhall make 
* one.” Not being engaged, curio- 
ſity induced me to take the ſpare cor- 
ner of the coach, and go with them 
to the country, as they call it; that 
is, to Highgate, I will not trouble 
you with all the particulars of our 
journey and dinner; but only tell you, 
that it cut me to the heart to ſee my 
friend's ſon ſo great a contraſt to his 
father. On the road they entertained 
me with all that 
'They all belonged, I underſtood, 
the city-concert and the aſſembly; 

never failed at Mrs. Thingame's in 
Soho Square; had been at two ridot- 
to's this winter; loved the opera; and 
Miſs Pattypan ſung us an Italian air. 
An impudent minx! I could have 
knocked her empty pate againſt her 
father's jolter. When we arrived, we 
were introduced to Madam Holland. 
How ſhe was dreſſed in jewels and 
gold! And then her — curled fix 
inches from her head! God forgive 
me if I am miſtaken, but I believe it 
was a wig. Then, when dinner came 
in, how was I amazed to {ee the table 
covered with feven diſhes! and more 


ſo, when | was told there was another © 


courſe! The turbot coſt eighteen 
thillings, the turkey polts fourteen 
ſhillings, Madam told us; for ſhe glo- 
tied in her ſhame! 

I beg pardon, Sir, for having de- 
tained | you thus long with ſuch trifles; 
but you know old people will be prat- 
ing. What I meant to tell you was 
gur diſcourſe after dinner. As I came 
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from the country, Mr. Holland and 
Mr. Pattypan attacked me on the high 


paſſed in 2m | 


© of the preſent, 
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price of proviſions. © An'tit a ſhame, 
ſays Mr. Holland, © that we poor 
* Londoners ſhould be paying ſuch ex- 
© travagant prices, when we live in a 
land of plenty? Poultry, meat, and 
butter, double the price they were 
twenty years ago; oats twenty 
ſhillings a quarter; hay three pounds 
ten ſhillings. It coſts me more in 
one month than it did my father in 
a year. I ſhall, inſtead of ſaving 
ten thouſand pounds, be obliged to 
run away, if ſomething an't done 
to reduce the price of proviſions.“ 
My blood oled with indignation; I 
haſtily replied, © Whether ſomething 
* 1s done or not, Mr, Holland, you 
« muſt run away if you live thus. 
© Don't name your poor father; his 
table would have been furniſhed for 
a week for the money your turbot 
coſt. Proviſions were leſs, you ſay, 
by one-half, in your father's timeg 
but why were they ſo? becauſe peo- 
ple lived with more frugality, and 
the conſumption was leſs. A city 
haberdaſher in thoſe days would have 
thought he entertained his friends 
nobly with a piece of beef and pota- 
toes in the pan; but I ſee fourteen 
diſhes, in theſe luxurious times, are 
ſcarcely ſufficient. If your father, 
even in thole cheaper days, had 
furniſhed his table like the prodigals 
he muſt, inſtead of 
leaving ten thouſand pounds, have 
ſtarved, and died a beggar. Your 
father had no country-houſe, He 
had a {aying, that— 

% Thote who do two houſes keep, 

«© Mutt often wake when others ſlcep.“ 
Though the verſe is not extraordiĩ- 
oy, the moral is good. He had no 
coach; therefore the price of oats or 
hay hurt him not. He neither ſub- 

ſcribed to, nor id led his time at public 
aflemblies. I may ſay to vou as the 
friend in Dan Prior ſays to the fat 
man, Lou are making the very 
* evil you complain of.” In my 
* younger days, there wan't a ſhop- 
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© keeper in London kept his coach; 


© now icarce one is to be found who 
* condeſcends 
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condeſcends to walk: and not only 
ſhopkeepers, but whores, dancing- 
maſters, and fiddlers, have their 
equipages. You uſe a hundred times 
as much butter as was uſed formerly, 
with your fauces, fricaſees, and tea. 
Your vanity employs five hundred 
times the horſes. You conſume more 
of God's good creatures at one din- 
ner than would have feaſted your 
anceſtors for a month, and yet pre- 
tend to be amazed that things are 
not ſo plenty as they were. he 
ſame ground can't Keep cows, grow 
oats, breed cattle, produce hay, 


with grain. The conſequence of 
which is, you fetch your luxuries at 
great expence from ſeventy miles 
- diſtance; whereas, in our time, ten 
miles round London ſupplied the 
town with all neceſſaries.“ I was 
going on, when Mr. Pattypan yawn- 
ed, and ſaid, he did not come here for 


a lecture; and before 1 could anſwer 


him, Mr. ]ackanapes, the haberdaſher, 
faid, © Let's take a tura in the gar- 
den, and leave old Square Toes to 


* ſwallow his ſpittle.” 1 here grew 


paſture your horſes, and ſupply yu 


too angry to ſtay with the empty cox- 
combs: I took up my hat and cane, 
and marched to the door; when the 
paſtry-cook called out, * You had bet- 
ter go back in Mr. Holland's coach, 
for 1t 15 too late to walk; and it will 
break your frugil heart to ſpend a 
ſhilling for a place in the ſtage !'— 
No, Mr. Puff Paſte,” ſays I, though 
Jam an enemy to profuſion, I ſpend 
my money as chearfully as any body 
when my convenience requires it. 
Though I can't live at the expence 
of either of you, I believe I have 
eſtate enough to buy all the pies and 
tapes in your two thops: I mean to 
live, and give my children fome- 
thing at my death; but you can't 
ſupport your profuſion long; you'll 
be bankrupts ſoon, and cheat your 
creditors out of nineteen ſhillings in 
the pound; you'll live to feaſt on 
gravy- beef, inſtead of having ſauces; 
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and at laſt die in a jail, or feed hogs, 


© and eat the huſks like your brother 


* Prodigal in the Goſpel.“ Here [I 

flounced out of the room, and ſo ended 

our ſcolding. I am, Sir, your, &c. 
PETER MopDER ation. 


AN ODD ADVENTURE. 


N archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
making a tour into the country, 
ſtopped at an inn tor retrethment. 
Being at the window, he obſerved at 
a diitance, in a ſolitary wood, a well- 
dreſſed man alone, talking, and act- 
ing a kind of part. The prelate's 
curioſity was excited to know what 
the ſtranger was about, and accord- 
in gly ſent ſome of his ſervants to ob- 
ferve him, and hear what he was re- 
hearſing; but they bringing him back 
an anſwer no way ſatisfactory, his 
Grace reſolved to go himſelf. He 


accordingly repaired to the wood, or- 


dering his attendants to keep at a 


diſtance. He addreſſed the ſtranger 


very politely, and was anſwered with 
the ſame civility, A converſation 
having been once entered into, though 


not without interruptions by an oc- 


caſional ſoliloquy, his Grace aſked 
what he was about? I am at play,” 
he replied. At play!” ſaid the pre- 
late; © and with whom? You are all 
* alone.'—< I own,” ſaid he, Sir, 
* you do not perceive my antagoniſt; 
* but I am playing with God.'— 


Playing with God!” (his lordſhip 
thinking the man out of his mind;) 


this is a very extraordinary party: 
and pray at what game, Sir, are you 
playing?“ — At cheſs, Sir.” The 
archbiſhop ſmiled ; but the man ſeem- 


ing peaceable,he was willing to amuſe 


himſelf with a few more queſtions. 
* And do you play for any thing, 
© Sir??P—* Certainly.*— You cannot 
have any great chance, as your ad- 
verſarymuſt be ſo ſuperior to you. 
He does not take any advantage, but 
plays merely like a man. — Pray, 
Sir, 
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Sir, when you win or loſe, how do 
you ſettle your accounts?'—* Very 
exactly and punctually, I promiſe 
you. — Indeed! Pray how {tards 
your game? The franger, after 
muttering ſomething to him elf, (aid, 
— I have juſt loft it. And how 
much have you loit!'—* Fifty gul- 
neas.*— That is a great ſum; how 
do you intend paying it? Does God 
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are his treaſurers: he always ſends 
ſome worthy perſon to receive the 
© debt; and you are at preſent the 
2 purſe. bearer.” Saying this, he pull- 
ed out his purſe, and reckoning fifty 
guineas, put them into his Grace 8 
hand, and retired, ſa) ag he {ſhould 
play no more that da, 

The prelate was quite faſcinated ; 
he did not know what to make of this 
extraordinary adventure: he viewed 
the money, found all the guineas 
good, recalled what had pailed, and 


began to think there mutt be ſome- 


R #®B 


thing more in this man than he had 


diſcovered. However, he continued 
his journey, and applied the money 
to the ule of the poor, 
directed. 

Upon his return, he ſtopped at the 
ſame inn; and perceiving the ſame 
perſon again in the wood, in his for- 
mer ſituation, he reſolved to have a 
little farther converſation with him, 
and went alone to the ſpot where he 
was. The ſtranger was a comely man, 
and the prelate could not help view- 


take your money?'—* No; the poor. 


as had been 
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ing him with a kind of religious ve- 
nerotion, thinking, by this time, that 
he was inſpired to do good in this 
uncommon manner. 'The prelate ac- 
coited him as an old acquaintance, 
and familiarly aſked him how the 
chance had ſtood ſince they had firſt 
met. Sometimes for me, and ſome- 
times againſt me; I have both loſt 
and won. -* And are you at play 
now?'— Yes, Sir; we have played 
ſeveral games to-day.— And who 
* wins?'— Why, Sir, at preſent the 
einge is on my ſide; the game 
is Juſt over; I hive a fine troke; 
© check mate, there it 1s.'—* And 
pray, Sir, how much have you won?? 
— Five hundred guineas.“—“ That 
is a handſome ſum; but how are 
you to be paid?'—* I pay and re- 
ceive in the like manner: he always 
lends me ſome good rich man when 
J win; and you, my lord, are the 
* perion. God is remarkably Four: 
tual upon theſe occafions,? 

The archbiſhop had received a con- 
ſiderable {um that very day; the ſtran- 
ger knew it, and producing a piſtol. 
b y.way of receipt, the prelate found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of giving 
up his caſh; and by this time diſco- 
vered the divine inſpired gameſter to 
be neither more nor leſs than a thief. 
His lordſhip had, in the courſe of his 
journey, related the firft part of this 
adventure; but the latter part he very 
prudently took en pains | to con- 


ceal. 


LETTER FROM NONSENSE, 


SIR, 


133 proper to in form you that 


am the father ef a moſt an- 


eient, puiſlant, and honourable family, 


which you have openly and avowedly 
entered into a combination to wound, 


injure, and defame, if not totally ex- 
tirpate. 


My name, Sir, is Nox- 


SENSE; and a more revered, more 


honoured, more renowned, more ap- 


Vol. I. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF AND FAMILY. 


plauded name, give me leave to lay, 


Sir, exiils not upon the face of the 
habitable or uninhabitable globe. 


Now, underſtand me, Sir: I ſend not 
this in form of a petition, to beg you 
will ſometimes grant me admit tance 
into your warehouſe of wit; no, it is 
defiance; I will be there 1 in your de- 
What, 

Sir, 


ſpight, J and my family. 
S: 


— one hl ARES. 
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Sir, ſhall I, who cut ſo conſpicuous 


a figure in all companies, literate and 


illiterate; who can ſpeak all lan- 
guages, and upon all ſubjects, with- 
out under landing any of them; who 
can anſwer queſtions before J hear 
them, and laugh heartily at jeſts 1 
don't comprehend; I who fill ſuch am- 
ple ſpace in Engliſh pamphlets, 
French journals, German folios, and 
Oriental ecclogues; ſhall I be excom- 
municated from the unholy pale of 
a thing called a Magazine, by an 
upitart who pretends he wants not 
my aid? Poor, filly, raſh mortal! I 
really, Sir, am ſorry you do not un- 
derſtand the world and your own in- 
tereſt better. Do you not know, that 
were you all you with, could you ab- 


ſolutely exclude and baniſh me from 


the hallowed purlieus of a monthly 
Magazine, which is ridiculous but to 
ſuppoſe; know you not, I ſay, Sir, 
that there are, nevertheleſs, hundreds 
who would ſwear to my being there? 
would clap their thumbs upon me in 
every page, and diicover traces of me 


in every period? whereas, werel there 


an fact, theſe very fame critics, with 
all their acuteneſs, would never ſu- 
ſpe& my preſence. Know you not, 


Sir, that Nonſenfe is Senſe to ſome; 
and Senſe, Nonſenſe ? | 


Conſider my age, Sir; coniider my 
power and reputation in the world. 
Where is the family to which I am 
not allied? What affair of conſe- 
quence has taere ever happened, from 
the creation to the preſent moment, 


in which I have had no hand? What 


ſtateſman, what king, what prieſt, 
what poet, what hiſtorian, has not 
ſometimes voluntarily, but often a. 
be nil he, fallen under my power? 
Dol not, with an inviſible but mighty 
arm, reign over innumerable ſouls 
who are unconſcious of my dominion? 


And, anſwer frankly; do you not ſup- 


poſe it poſſible that I laugh, and have 


you under my pervading influence, 
when you little dream I am ſo near? 


Come, come; confeſs, confeſs? 
It cannot. be ſuppoſed, I think, 
that I nced long intercede to become 


a ſervant to you, who am the maſter 
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of ſo many. My authority has eve? 
been great and reſpected; but in 
theſe latter ages, ſince my cloſe con- 
nection with the family of Faſhion, 
which, mighty though it is, has al- 
ways condeicended to be governed 
by me, my empire is boundleſs, and 
my reign glorious. Let me there- 
fore adviſe you to © give me homage 
due;' you will find it infinitely to 
your advantage: and that you may 
the more readily be induced to this, 
Iwill here ſend you ſome account of 
my family. 

The period of my marriage is ſo 
remote, that 1t's date 1s paſt the 
power of recollection: ſuffice it then 
to ſay, in the beginning of time, I 
fell in love with and eſpouſed Folly, 


Never were lovers {o enamoured; ne- 


ver was pair fo happy; never Was 


couple fo fitted for each other, fo 
capable of advancing each other's 
intereſts, or ſo indefatigable in ſpread- 
ing each other's fame. Worthy were 
we, and are we, of being held up as 
an example of true conjugal felicity. 
Addicted as I am to write and talk, 
had I had any other wife, I muſt have 
been miſerable. Am I incomprehen- 
ible and confuſed—ſhe admires my 
depth; verboſe and garrulous—ſhe 
praiſes my preciſion; trifling with, 
and wandering from, the ſubject—ſhe 
is charmed with my agreeable levity. 
Then ſhe 1s ever ready to laugh at my 
jokes, though ſhe knew them every 
one by rote in the days of Adam; and 
repeats my bon- mots even oftener 
than I myſelf. | 

Nor is her power leſs extenſive, 
leſs confirmed, or any whit inferior 
to mine. She it was who planned 
and projected the Tower of Babel: 
and the has been famous ever fince 
for beginning buildings and leaving 
them unfinithed; of which, beſides 
the famous one of the Louvre, I 
could give you innumerable proofs. 
She it was who inſpired Alexander 
with the project of acquiring immor- 
tal renown, by the deſtruction of 
people and nations who never could 


have offerded him, for they had ne- 


ver heard ot his name: and it was ſhe 
allo 
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alſo who beſtowed upon him the titie 
of GAT. Were 1 to enumerate 
her exploits, or the men who have 
become mighty by acting under her 
direction, I ſhould never finiſh. [er 
ſchemes are infinite; and, what is 
more, have many of them infinite 
ſucceſs. The titles and honours ſhe 
beftows are {ought for univerſally, and 
neglected or deſpiſed by none—but 
thoſe who cannot procure them. 
She it was who firſt imagined and 
made crowns, ſceptres, tiaras, tur- 
bans, and all the paraphanalia, by 
the magic power of which men may 
be, and are, metamorphoſed from 
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atheiſts into popes, cardinals, and 
biſhops; from uſurpers into ewpe- 
rors; with long and undeſcribable et 
cæteras. | 

I intended, and I ſtill intend, to 
ſend you hints concerning other 
branches of our numerous and re- 
ſpectable family; whom it will be 
your intereſt to cheriſh, praiſe, and 
employ: but my avocations are ſo 
many, that at preſent I have not time. 
Obſerve my orders, and obey them, 
or tremble at my influence. Inſert 
this, and expect to hear again next 
month from 


NoxskENsE. 


CHARACTERS, 
WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS., 


_ 


2 
A CHEAT 


S a freeman of all trades, and all 
trades of his. Fraud and treachery 
are his calling, though his pro- 
feſſion be the ſtricteſt integrity and 
truth. He ſpins nets, like a ſpider, 
out of his own entrails, to entrap tie 
imple and unwary that light in Þ15 
way, whomhedevours and feeds upon, 
All the greater fort of cheats, being 
allowed by authority, have loit their 
names, (as judges, when they are 
called to the bench, are no more ſtiled 
lawyers) and left the title to the 
meaner only, and the unallowed. 
The common ignorance of mankind 
is his province, which he orders to 


the beſt advantage. He is but a tame 


highway man, that does the ſame 


things by ſtratagem and deſign which 


the other dees by force, makes men 
deliver their underſtandings firſt, and 
after their purſes. Oaths and lyes 
are his tools that he works with, and 
he gets his living by the drudgery 
of his conſcience. He endeavours 
to cheat the devil by mortgaging his 
ſoul ſo many times over and over to 
him, forgetting that he has damna- 
tions, as prieſts have abſolutions, of 


all prices, He is a kind of a juſt 


wiſe nothing 15 done; 


judgment, ſent into this world to 
puniſh the confidence and curioſity 
of ignorance, that out of a natural 
inclination to error will tempt it's. 
own puniſhment, and help to abuſe 
itſelf. He can put on as many 
ſhapes as the devil that ſet him on 
work, is one that fiſnes in muddy 
underſtandings, and will tickle a trout 
in his own element, till he has him 
in his clutches, and after in his diſh, 
or the market. He runs down none 
but thoſe which he is certain are 


{ira natura, mere natural animals, 


that belong to him that can catch 
them. He can de no feats without 
the co-operating aſſiſtance of the 
chowſe, whoſe credulity commonly 
meets the impoſtor hal! way, other- 
for all the 
craft is not in the catching, (as the 
proverb ſays) but the better half at 
leaſt in being catched. He is one 
that, like a bond w2thout fraud, cabin, 
and further delay, is v and of none 
effect, otherwiſe does ffand and remain 
in full poauer, force, aud virtue. He 
truſts the credulous with what hopes 
they pleaſe at a very eaſy rate, upon 
their own ſecurity, until he has drawn 
them far enough in, and then makes 
them pay for all at once. The irit 
thing he gets from him is a good opi- 

S&H E nion, 
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nion, and afterwards any thing he 
pleaſes; for after he has drawn him 
from his guards, he deals with him 
like a ſurgeon, and ties his arm before 
he lets him blood. 


XI, 
A BANKRUPT 


S made by breaking, as '2 bird is 
hatched by! brea king the ell; for 
he gains more .by giving over his 
trade than ever he did by dealing in 
it. He drives a trade, as Oliver 
Cromwell did a coach, till it broke in 
jeces. le is v. ery t« nder and care- 
ful in pre ſa rving his credit, and keeps 


it as methodicall) as a race-n a8 18 


dieted, that in che end he may run 
away with it: for he obſerves a punc- 
tail curiohr) in per forming his word 
until he has impro 7ed his credit as 


? * ; 1 
far as It Cal BU, 490 tnen he has 
; ee A es wa 
eatckhed the fiſh, and throws away the 
1 Y 
Net; as a dute ther, when he has fed 


his beaſt as fat as it can grow, cuts 
the thront ef it. When he has 
brought his deſign to 5 and 
diſpo fed of all his materials, he lays 
is train, like a N Utor, and 
gets out of the wa; 5 while he b! lows 

upallthoſe that truſteck him. After the 
blow is given, there is no manner of 
In telligence to be had of him for fo 

months, until the rage and fury is 
ſomewhat digeſted, and all hopes 
vaniſhed of ever recovering any thing 
of body, or goods, for revenge. or 
reſtitution; and then propontious of 
treaty and accommodation appear, 
like the ſign of the Hand and Pen out 


of the clouds, with conditions more 


unreaſonable thin thieves are wont 
to demand for re itution of tolen 
oods. He ſhoots like a ſowler at a 


whole flo:k of creole at once, and 


ſtalks with his e to come as near 
as poſſibly he can without being per- 
ceived by any one, or giving the leaſt 


| ſuſpicion ol his deſign, until it is too 


late to prevent wt; and then he flies 
from them, 25 they ſhould have done 

efore from him, His way is ſo com- 
monly uſed in the city, that he robs 
in a road, like à highwayman, and 


He has a 


neck out of the piltory 
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vet they will never arrive at wit 
enough to avoid it; for it is done upon 
ſurpr ie an nieves are commonly 
better acer than thoſe they rob, 
he very calily makes his eſcape, and 
flies beyond purſuit of huon-cries, 
and there is no poſſibility of over- 
taking him. | 


XII. 
A KNAVE 


18 like a tooth-drawer, that main- 

tains his own tecth in conſtant 
eating by pulling gut thoſe of other 
men. He is an ul. moral philoſo- 
pher, of willainous principles, and 
as bad p Practice. His tenets are to 
hold what he ca n get, right or wrong. 
1185 tongue and his heart are always 


Arilance, 8 2 out, like rogues 


in * ireet; pick fomebody's 
pocket. They a ever agree but, like 
Herod nd 5 to do miſchief. 
lis conſcience never Rands in his 
light. when the devil holds a candle 
to him; for he has ſtretched it ſo thin, 


that it is tr; ns rent. He is an en- 
gineer of treachery; fraud, and per- 
and Knows how to ma- 
nage matters ot great weight with 
„erv little f * RH 
Fer iin Orc x; gp * the advantage 
— . — . * . 
Or his trepanning ſcrews, He is 


— — 


lou ner 5 


. 1 5 E7 
Ver) III In all the mechanics 01 
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cheat the mathematical magic of 


im Ty O. ture and will Outdo the ex Ppec- 
tation of the moſt cr edulous, to their 
Own admiration and undoing. He 
is an excellent founder; and w 311 melt 
don a leaden fool, and caſt him inte 
wha t form: he Pleales. He is like a 
ike 1 in a pond, that lives by rapine, 
and II 1 lometim ICS venture on One 
Of his own kind, and devour a knave 
as big as himſelf: he will ſwallow 
a fool a great deal bigger than him- 
ſelf; and if he can bat get his head 
Within his jaws, will carry the reſt of 
him hanging out at his mouth, until 
by degrees he has digeſted him all. 
nundred tricks to tp his 
vithout 


leaving his ears behind. As for the 


gallows, he never ventures to ſhow 
his tricks upon the high-rope, for 
fear 
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fear of breaking his neck. He ſel- 
dom commits any villainy, but in a 
legal way, and makes the law bear 


him out in that for which it hangs 
others. He always robs under the 
vizor of law, and picks pockets 
with tricks in equity. Þy his means 
the law makes more 1 than it 
hangs; and, like the inns of court, 
protects offenders againſt itſelf. He 
gets within the law, and diſarms it. 
His hardeſt labour is to wriggle him- 


LETTER FROM AN 


ur DEAR HIL 5D, 


Thought it my duty incumbint 
upon me, to lit you know that 
your only living filter, Camey Mac- 
Frame, has been violently ill of a fit 
of ſickneſs, and is dead; therefore we 
have {mall or no hopes of her gitting 
bitter. Your dear modther conſtantly 
prayed tor a long and ſpeedy recovery. 
t am lorry to acquaint you, that 
your godfather Patrick O'Conner is 
alto dead, 
ateing rid-hirrings ſtuffe! wid para- 
ties, or paraties ſtuffed wid rid-hir- 
rings, I don't know which; and not- 
withſtanding the ſurgeons attended him 
> three weeks, he died ſud denly for 
vant of hi lp on the day of his dith, 
3 ch Was Sunday night laſt. The 
creat bulk of his eſtate comes to an 
only dead child in the family. 
har ve made a priſent of your ſiſter's 
diamond-ring to Mr. O'Hara, the great 
imall-beer brewer, for three 
and. 1 have taken the great corner- 
hauſe that is burnt down, on a repair- 


— 
[ 
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ing laſe. 
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i have Cat 
LEAVE ſ: ak & 


you a Dublin Canary- 
bird; 


Which I have carefuily put up 


His dith was occaſioned by 


Zuin, Las; 
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ſelf into trait, which if he can but 
compats, his buſineſs is done; for 
fraud and treachery follows eaſily 
as a thread does a needle. He grows 
rich by the ruin of his neighbours, 
like graſs in the ftreets in a great 
fickneſs. He ſhelters himſelf under 
the covert of the law, like a thief in 
a hemp-plot, and makes that ſecure 
him which was intended for his 
deſtruction. 


IRISH GENTLEWOMAN 
TO HER SON IN 


LONDON, 


in a rat-trap, with ſome food in 2 
ſnuff-box, which will come free of all 
charges, only paying the captain for 
the paſſage. 

Pray find me the news of the pro- 
ſadeings of the Houſe of Commons nixt 
week; for we hear they have given us 
lave to import all our paraties to . 
land; which 1s great news indec 

Write immadlately, and don't ſtay 
for the poſt. Dir! ick Es me nixt door 
to the Bible and Moon, in Copper 
Alley, Dublin, for there | ain now; 
but I ſhall remove to-morrow into my 
now houte, Hon nd to me in a 
frank for the laſt Etter that 
came free was charged 'thirteen- pince. 
So no more at pri nt from 
al nc. 


* * * 
eren XY 


: Y ©Ur-uulti ther, 
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— 


P. 8. 1 did not ſale this litter, o 
prevint it from being broke open; 
therefore fiad word if it miſcar- 
ries. Your chufin-in-lav Thady 

rty is gone for a light- 


O'Doghau 


horſeman among the marines. 


SELECT ANECDOTEs, REPARTEES, ax> BON- MO TS. 
| ANCIENT AND MODERNso 
NUMBER IV. 


by 
8 8 E Duke de Roquelaure, wh 

was himſclfa very ordinary man, 

fell in company with anotherſtill more 

Ordinary, lately ceme from a diſ- 

tant part ot the kingdom to V erſailles 
to ſolicit ſom thing from Louis XIV. 


The Duke, who had great intereſt at 


c2urt, preſented him to the king him- 
ſelt it, 45 a perion to whom hehad exceed 
ingly great obligations; and the peti- 
tion was acco rdingly granted. His 
Majeſty then aſked his grace what were 
the vail obligations he had to that per- 

lon. 
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fon. The duke ſeemed ſurprized, and 
ſaid they were fo evident, they were 
written in each of their faces. How 
< ſo?” replied the king. I believe, 
© and pleaſe your Majeſty,” ſaid the 
duke, were it not for that worthy 
* gentleman, no one will deny that I 
© ſhould have been the uglieſt man 
in your Majeſty's dominions.“ 
IT. 

A Gascon officer went to M. 
Deſmarets, the then miniſter of ſlate 
in France, for the firſt payment of a 
penſion that had been granted him 
by the king; but the miniſter, who 


| Knew the ſtate poverty, refuſed to pay 


it: upon which the Gaſcon ſhewed 
His brevet. * Pſhaw, Sir,” ſaid the 
miniſter, yourbrevet is an old fong.? 
Away went the Gaſcon into the 
king's preſence, taking care to be 
noticed, with his brevet in his hand, 
looking earneſtly at it, and humming 
firſt one air, and then another, and 
making his head between each, as 
much as to ſay, No, that won't do!” 
The king preſently aſked what he was 
about. May it pleaſe your Ma- 
zeſty,” ſaid the officer, I have been 
to M. Deſmarets to demand pay- 
ment of the penſion your Majetty 
was pleaſed to grant me, and he has 
informed me your Majeſty's brevet 
is nothing but an old ſong; at pre- 
ſent I am trying what tune it will 
go to.“ The king could not for- 
bear laughing at the Gaſcon's man- 

er and wit, and ordered the money 
to be inſtantly paid. 

„ 

Tut celebrated Malherbe dined 
one day with the Aichbiſhop of Rouen, 
who was ſa maus for being a tedious 
Gui! preacher. Dinner was ſcarcely 
over before Malherbe fell aſleep; but 
was awaked by the prelate, and in- 
vited to go and hear him preach. © I 
beſcech your Grace,” ſaid Malher- 
de, to excuſe me; I can ſleep ex- 
* ceedingly well where Jam.“ 

25 =. 

Tre Abbe Regnier, ſecretary to 
the French Academy, was one day 
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making a collection of half a guines 
from each member; and, not obſerv- 
ing when the preſident, who was 
a very avaricious man, dropped his 
half guinea 1n, preſented him the hat 
a fecond time. The preſident, with 
ſome warmth, declared he had paid; 
and the Abbe rephed, * I believe you, 
Sir, though I did not ice it.“ Fon- 
tenelle, who was preſent, immed 
ately ſaid, Now ſaw it, but do nc 
believe it. 

; | V. 

A GENTLEMAN Obſerving, in 
genteel aſſembly, that Dr. Graham 
notwithſtanding the notorious indel. 
cacy of his lectures, was a man of ſuch 
humanity, that he could not reconcile 
to himſelf the idea of feeding on ani- 
mal food, and even wiſhed, if potit- 
ble, to be cloathed, as well as fed, from 
the vegetative productions of tne 
earth, To cloath the doctor, then, 
in his own way,“ ſaid a lady as re- 
markable fer her vivacity as herbeauty 
and virtue, his neckcloth ſhould 
certainly be made of hemp.“ 

VI. 
DiockE xs, the Cynic philoſopher, 


ſeeing the ſon of a common woman 


throw ones among a crowd of people, 


Take care, young man, ſaid he, 
© that zou do not hit your father.“ 
1 

ApPRI SOSE in the Fleet lately ſent 
to his creditor, to let him know that 
he had a propoſal to make, Which he 
believed would be for their mutual 
beneft. Accordingly, the creditor 
calling on him to hear it, have 
© been thinking,” ſaid he, that it is 
© a very idle thing for me to lie here, 
and put you to the expence of ſeven 
groats a week, My being ſo charge- 
* able to you has given me great un- 
eaſincls; and God knows what it 
may coſt you in the end. Therefore, 
what I would propole is this: Lou 
ſtall let me out of priſon; and, in- 
lead of ſeven groats, you ſhall al- 
low me only eighteen-pencea week, 
and the other ten-pence ſhall go to- 
« wards the diſcharge of the debt.“ 
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FUEL KT, 


THE BEGGARS HATS; 
GR, THE WAT TO GET RICH 
A TALE, 
BY MR. HOLCROF To 


N Florence, once, a Signior dwelt, 
Who Fortune's favours erſt had felt; 

But, while too faſt her wheel ſhe whitl'd, 
He giddy grew, and headlong hurl'd 
From her high ſlippery ſpoke was he, 
Dowa to the pit of Poverty; 
Which was ſo deep, he gan to doubt 
It e'er again he could get out. 
Beſides, the phantom Ho x ous rid him, 
And, moſt pun&ilioully, forbid him 
Plebzian uſe of hands magniac, 
Or digits ten to make prolific, 
In action of ignoble ſort, 
Which might degrade his rank at court; 
Declaring trade was worſe than Turk, 
And bade him rather ſtarve than work: 
While InpoLENCE cried out, Twere treaſug 
To think that Honour wanted reaſon; | 
For, fo illuſtrious was his blood, 
T had noble been before the Flood; 
And, like to ſtagnant lake, had bubbled 
Offenſive ſtench, if e'er 'twas troubled, 
More honourable it were to beg, | 
Pull off his cap, and make a leg: 
Not to a mortal 3 that were horrid! 
But he might bow his noble forehead, 
And yet not give his pride a purging 
Before a certain Bleſſed Virgin, 
Who from a poſt was lately cut, 
And in convenient corner put, 
To hear petitions, and receive 
As much as people pleas'd to leave. 

This reaſoning was ſo very good, 
It might not eas'ly be withſtogd : 
He therefore vow'd, as was expedient, 
To be for evermore obedient; 
To liſten meekly when ſhe chid him, 
And do whate'er ſhe pleas'd to bid him: 
In which laſt points, moſt folks allow, 
He ne'er was known to break his vow. 
Thus, reſting for ſupport upon her, 
He pleas'd both Indolence and Honour, 
— High was this holy maid's renown 
Thro' many a fair Italian town; 
Jewels and pearls ſhe had abundant, 
Flounces and furbelows redundant; 
Sacques, gowns, hoops, petticoats, and ſmocks, 
Ear-rings, gauze-caps, and powder'd locks; 
Lac'd ſhoes, fring'd garters; and, that ſhe 
Might, tour a fait, in faſhion be, 
Each cheek was daub'd with red and white, 
Like dowager's by candle-light. 
Yet, more our wonder to beſpeak, 
She chang'd her linen once a week! 
Tho' this was thought, throughout the nation, 
A work of ſupererogation, 
Much too ſublime for imitationg 


Where cleanlineſs is ſo uncommon, 
Tis uſeleſs held in man or woman. 
She was withal ſo monſtrous chaſte, 
Virtue was buckled round her waiſt; 
E'en Monks themſelves, it had been ſaid, 


Could not purloin her maidenhead; 


Beſides, the miracles ſhe wrought 

Were more than ſome folles could have thought! 
Nay, were they not affirm'd by Friars, 

You'd ſwear the publiſhers were liars; 

But he d' eternity ſhall fry 


Who thinks a Friar's lips can lie, 


Our Signior, as we ſaid before, 
Proud, indolent, and very poor, 
Became a vot'ry at her ſhrine, 

In hope ſhe'd ſeriouſly incline 


To hear his fervent, flatt'ring ſpeeches, 


And be fo gond to grant him riches. 
Each morn, betimes, he trotted, faſting, 
And promis'd homage everlaſting, 


With ſprinklings, croſſings, genuflections, 


Would the but deign to take directions 
From him, a blind and filly finner, 


And grant, at leaft, each day a dinner, 


But, ſomehow, this hard-hearted maid 
Ne'er liſtened to a word he ſaid; 

But unconcern'd remain'd, and mum, 
As though ſhe had been deaf and dumb: 
Not all his prayers and pious buſtle 
Could ever make her move a muſcle 
As mute ſhe ſtood, when urg'd the mat, 
As if ſhe ſtill had been a polt ! 

And was ſo ſparing of her favour, 

The Signior's faith began to Waver; 

Till his backſliding foul had fear 

She would not, or ihe could not, hear? 

In Florence, thus, as well as London, 
The ſoul, ſubdued by body mundane, 
Has found it difficult to believe 
Doctrines it never could conceiva: 

Nay is, at times, inclin'd to doubt 
What tools alone can doubt about. 

Our ftory ſoon will make it clear 
His faith had little cauſe of fear. 

His beads to drop, his prayers to ſay 
He roſe one chearful morn of May, 
When weather made the lips relative, 
And the frank foul communicative, 

The Bleſſed Mary to confront, 

And kneel unto, as was his wont. 

But, though *twas carly, yet was he, 

As it fell out, the laſt of three: 

Two Beggars blind were bent before her, 

Pretending highly to adore her, 

The tear to ſqueeze, the ſigh to broachy 

Whene'er they heard a foot approach; 

Elſe not a ſin le groan or hem: 

The devil might ſigh and groan for them, 

It they ſuppos'd no mortal ey'd 'em, 

Or knelt to matter pray'rs beſide em; 6 
*hough Vicar of Bray ne' er bray d to loud 

As they, chen bray ing in a crowd. 


Not 
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(Obſerve, [ told yuu they were oliad) 

They chatterẽd with each other freely, 

And not with mouth by tome called mealy, 

Of their impoſtures hypocricic, 

Their feignin gs to be par I tic, 

With various arts and tricks exterior, 

Each vaunting ſtill himſelf ſuperior 

In cheating your fanatic vlocknead, 

And plucking pence from pious pocket. 
No ſooner did they m mentions 

Than our good Signio:i's whole attention 

Was caught, and ſtraigit all eye and ear 

On cautious tip-toe h. Crew near; 

While they, with vanity impellent, 

Told each difhmulatt: e talent: 

Till one, more hardy, boaſted that 

Two hundred piſtoles in his hut 

Well quilted were, and all in gold, 

As good as e er were touch'd or told 

Pihaw,' with a fſneer, replies the other, 

But I've five hundred piſtoles, brother, 

Of gold, which touchſtone well endures, 

Hid in the ſelf ſame place as yours.“ 


Their belts had burſt, had they been buckled, 


So heartily the raſcals chuckled, 

"To think that they, who wanted eyes, 
Were, more than others, rich and wiſe: 

For vanity as ſoon convinces 

Your mendicants, as peers or princes 
And tear of approbation trickles 

Down beggar's cheek, when ſelf-love tickles, 
As faſt, and with as warm delight, 

As down the cheek of carl or knight. 

Their talk heord well our man of Florence; 

And tho' he theft held in abhorrence, 

That is, whenever he ſuſpected 

He probably might be detected; 

Vet conſcience ſoon was acquieſcent 

Upon occaſion like the preſent. 

Quick, then, with ambidexter ſnatch, 
He left each pate without a patch; 

And back recoil'd, with footitep filent; 
While they, with clamours loud and vi'lent, 
Suppoſing each by th' other plunder'd, 


© Thief! Scoundrei! Robber! Raſcal! thunder'd; 


And both began to claw and curſe 

Like drabs of Billingſgate, or worſe; 

While arm athletic well belabours, 

Till uproar rais'd the drowſy neighbourzy 

Who gave them, as my tale ſuppoſes, 

For broken heads, and bloody noſes, 

And every other dire diſaſter, 

Much good advice, by way of plaiſter. 
Our Signior linger'd not t' enquir 

Which way his dupes would vent their ire; 

But, holding it unwiſe to tarry, 

Ran off as faſt as legs would carry; 

Nor ever ſtopt to look behind, | 

Till, out of danger and of wind, 

He deem'd that lately, on reflection, 

He might take breath and recollection. 
And now, when certain of his booty, 

Same {cruples ſtrange 2bout his duty 

Began to fil} his doubting mind, 

Till he was more than half inclin'd 


Lab'ring to carry a cow, mutt laugh, 


And all his orthodoxy notions 
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To entertain an odd belief, 

That he was more than half a thief; 

And waken'd co:ic:once gave ſuch twitchey 

About Bi: iil-begotten riches, 

As, reader, vou and I, I trow, 

Who never inn a, can never know. 
You've feen that felks in pain, no doubt, 

Do bellow {& vatiy TO-£ ger OUT « 

Hence actors 5 50 ically probe, 4 

'That'whitwe hate we do not love; b 

While Truch peers thro” their mk In florid | 

As plain as horns thro' cuckold's forehead. 

« Like c uſes lk effects produce, 

Is an old axiom ſtill in ule; 

Hence Pain a Cagvetes an opinion { 

In cranium of our F:orentinian, 

That the no more thould break his reſt, 1 

When he his crime had once confeis'd; 


And, as *twas an uncommon cale, \ 
| 


She held it wiſe that to his grace 

Th' archbiſh p he ſhould forthwith go, 
And let him all the ſtory know. T 
He, like moſt folks betore and ſince, - 1 
Found Pain an arbitrary prince, | | . 
Whoſe arguments mutt needs convincc: 
Beſides, he was not very ſubject 

Too long to reaſon on one object. 

Nor ſhould this fact be too much minded; 
For, tho' you ſee that I'm long-winded, 
Yet too much reas'ning will fatigue me: 
And who but, if he ſaw a pizmy 


Knowing he could not carry a calt ? 

The prelate found, he then, and there, 
(His reverence, in his elbow- chair) 
Fold, ſirſt and laſt, of bis proceedings, 
His vow to th' Virgin, pray rs and pleadings; 
Fail'd not t' enumerate his Cevotiuns, 


Of God, the Mother, and the Daughter; 

Of conſecrated wood and water; 

And ſpoke with ſpirit ſo fubmillive, 

So primitive, and ſo expreſſive, 

His reverence vow'd, with holy amen, 

He never heard, from lip of lay men, 

Doctrine ſo purely apoſtolic, 

So worthy to be term'd catholic! 

As for the Hats - hold let me try 

Humph! ah—vhy, Sir, tween you and I, 

We ought, in all humility, 

Each to dear one! ay—this for me. 

"Tis very old, I grant, and bad; 

But to Chriſt's children ſhould be clad 

"Tis heavier too than that you'll wear, 

But it's my duty moſt to bear; 

Paintul pre-eminence, to moan 

And weep tranſgreſſions not our om m 

.© Meanwhile proceſſion ſnall be made, 

And holy office tung, or laid, 

With every poſſible decorum, 

That they wilo have fins may deplore em; 

And, with contrition true, may cry, Ak! 

Before our bleſt San#a Maria. 

For, Sir, *tis plain, that had not ſhe 
2cA one of this coniegeracy, 
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This deed had wanted yet a name, 
Which Ja miracle proclaim “*! 
Nay, What is more, you 'ad gone without 
That Hat, which now, beyond a doubt, 
I; yours, by right of gitt divine, 
As legally as this is mine.“ 
Our Siznior, all as wiſe as dete, 
Bow'd, and put on his beggar's bonnet; 
And in this conference learnt, W. tee, 
Much logic more d1vinitve 

The ſtory's done; but tor the moral, 
It you Wil take a poet's parole, 
To duilnets 'tis fo much akin, 
It's often better out than in. 
Another reaſon may be thewn, 
I ſhold be loth to have but one) 
Like book yclep d Encyclopédy, 
My tale is much too long already. 
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SELF. TAUGHT PHILOSOPHY, 


A TAL. 


$ ORIN, a poor „but happy wight, 
In tranquil eaſe enjoz d his mite; 
Tuo tmall, twas comtort, while the clown 
Could juitly. call it all hisoun, 
F om debts and duns entirely free, 
Acquir'd by toillome induſtry. 
It Fortune added to his ſtore, 
Tho! gratetul, he requir d no more: 
It ſhe deuucted, twas her will; 
Retiign'd was grateful Corin till, 
By no capricious humour toſt, 
In no foul guit of paſſion loſt. 
A ftoic he, without the rules 
Preach'd up in phil ſoph ic ichools; 
Ard, without kn: vledge, fill was ble Is d, 
By thinking all things for the beſc. 
Lord of his ftock, though very ſmall, 
One lamb, a cow, and honeſt Ball, 
A horle ſo did, 10 poor, and lame, 
Ee icarce deſcry's of horſe the name 
et tuch the one that Fortune ſent, 
Ad grateful Corin was content. 
Peaceful he trod the path of lite, 
For (Nc Pene) he'd no wife. 
All forrow teel, or toon or late, 
None are below tae reach of Fate; 
And 'twas poor Ci rin's luck to feel 
Tu uncertain turns of Fortune's wheel, 
One night lome pil:cring villains came, 
And carried ot his playtut lamb; 
Next morn he found tte tportling ftole 3 
At firſt a figh broke from his foul 
But, by Reflection's mild relief, 
He toon appeas de his growing grie kr | 
« Well, wall, qu th be, 6 it's g gone, I trow; 
Thank God, they have n t tot my cow.“ 
Snort comtorc 8 another tlieft 
Poyr Corin of his cow bereft. 
& PF was.cru:), hard; zaoks! worſe and worſe; 
6 But, patience, they have left my hoſe!” 
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And well the reaſon you may judge, 

They could not get the beaſt to budge, 

M' tortunes one another breed; 

Death ſnatch d away his fav'rite ſteed. 

'To top the whole, his landlord ſent, 

And teiz'd the houſhold ſtock for rent: 

For now, by many ills beter, 

The clown was in his worſhip's debt; 

Whole narrow ſoul, and thirſt of pelf, 

Began and ended all in lelt. 

Nou, ſtripp'd of all his former ſtore, 7 

What muſt he do? Why, work for more, © 

A nd ſcrape as he had ran before. 4 
Wich this reſolve he quits the cot, 

Ihe feat of his once happy lot; 

find no, his mind and heart at eaſe, 

Exprets'd himfelt in words like theſe 

Why ſhould | murmur at my fate? 

There's Farmer Giles, tho” rich of late, 

Is now reduc'sd to bitter want; 

May Heaven a ſpeedy comfort grant! 

Vet youth and vigour blets my life; 

And, God be prais'd! I have no wife: 

What once they've dune, theſe hands of mine 

Can do again; then why repine? | 

Come, come, to work, we muſt of courſe 5 | 

Thank Providence it is no worſe. 

Then o'er his back his flailhe ſwung, 

And, gaiiy whiſtling, 102g'd along. 

Kind Fortune his endeavours crown'd, 

Ana Corin's matters ſoon came round; 

Riches beyond his with increaſe, 

And Plenty bleſs'd his days with Peace. 

Hence this important truth we find, 

Content is center'd in the mind: 

Our portion Heaven allots of care; 

Riot bleſs'd are they wh beſt can bear; 

Tis manly never to deſpalr. 


c 
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A PASTORAL BALLAD. 
Ah GUMH NT. 
(vcleped Margaret Tim- | 
Yertoe) had the misfortune to be born with- - | 
out the ſ-nie of hearing, and was conſequently 
dumb; ſhe had Kare e Ly accident loſt the 
uſe of one leg and one eye: in other relpects 
the was not ichbut ſome very pow: :rful at- 
trations, at leaſt in the eye of a neighb ur- 
ing mepherd, (oy name Puelim Of Gi:nble t} 
who bein in tue ſame ſituation as to the two 
| ater Particuiars, became enamoured of the 
nymph, and thus he ſpaks his paſſion. 


ADMIRATION, 


EVIL burn 'em, theſe wits are jack- aſſes! 
Tumble down cae.r vie books from my 
theives, 


'T hey coodeites.m ike of their lafles, 


And An, let NS NLAZe OI th-nitelves. 


.- * * - . * — 0 * . : . * sF 
*The incidents in this tale, with ſome little variations, are taken from 1 book called L'Urile 
cel Delci, publiſhed at Florence, with the approbatica of me arghbiihop, and liccaled by the Holy 


Inquiſition. 


Vor. I. 


* AWAY 
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Away with their nonfenſe, away! 
\ioggy Timbertoe let me indite, 
Whoſe eye is as bright as the day, 
And whoſe tongue is as ſtill as the night. 


With ftorms ſhould the elements crack, 
How fearleſs is Virtue the while! 

Let the brave be diſmay'd at the ſmack 
Her face we-rs an ever-green ſmile. 


So gracefully Phillida moves, 


Se I zhtl; + riss er the ground, 

Larne Abt! tor Fives $ 
4 in \ C 

. are ie Annen 144 Cy 
fo ice litt e Timbert0e n! 

Or lo wou d Mis Philli a bear 


To tont it fo; ever on one? 


I knew that her fortunc was noble; 

I was ſmit with hei preſence behind; 
Aud, bleſs'd with a fimilar h1»bvle, 

I wrote her a piece or my mind 


© T've ſeen a complexion as fair, 

© Jenny Twinkle has one eye as fine; 
© But where ſhall we meet with a pair 

* So bright as that twinkler of thine ? 


© My paſſion in vain I would ſtifle 
© Like a cinder, I'm burnt black 
Nor can I be cur'd by a trifle, 
« Unlets I've that trifle from you. 


and blue; 


© We have two pretty legs here between us, 
And a very compleat pair of eyes; 

© The folk that on one fide have ſeen us, 
© Have ſeen not! ung there to deſpite, 


It is not your cottage I want, 
© *Gainſt an old oak's body reclin'd, 
© With a wide-gaping window in front, 
And a ſnug little peephole behind. 


£ Tt is not the ſmell of your kitchen, 
Where ple 10) and cle anlineſs pleaſe; 

© With a whole ham, and half of a flitch, in 
© Referve for potatoes and peas. 


© It is not your mare, to ride double, 

« Berett, like ourſelves, „f one eye; 
No, nor twenty fat geeie in the ſtubble, 
Nor a fow with nine pigs in the ſtye. 

It is not, dear Moggy, your purie, 
But your perion, I Phelim adore; 

And I'll tak: vou for better. for worſe, 
Will any man take zou for more?“ 


HOPE. 


z” IN D Nature U 1 1 1 T. Wen 01. F the > load 
Which in winter es  mmonly bore, 
And the Sun jogg'd along the ſame r ad 
He had travelled ſome thouſand times Oer. 


Mother Earth had put on her new cloaths; 


"was, in Erglich, the tweet monty ot May; 


When Love led me torth by the note, 
Where dear Mogzy. Li bertge lay. 
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On the marge of a river reclin'd, 
I trembled to ſee her aflzep! 


Leſt ſhe wake on the ſide that was blind, 


And roll adown into the deep. 


Young Zephyr play'd roguiſhly by, 


And whittled quite up to her knee; 
J reſpectfully ſhut my one eye, 
And the devil a bit did I fee, 


Thrice I roar'd out, © Ariſe, pretty maid!” 
Bu! the coul n+ have heard the lait trump ; 


ä 70 In il eſſay' d, yg 
on again plump. 3 

2 

bel went; 3 


| FeCtion to ſce; 

Her 6: 4. content, 
Ard denbly it herzu- on me. 

Sbe drew from hoer boi. 
L ve drew from i giver a date 

6 Ah,” thought I, © the can't hav. a better, 
© To trip up the heels F her h art.“ 


She ſmil'd when I kiſs'd her dear hand, 
Do your ple ſure,“ (as much as to ſay) 
Yet ſo ſweetly ſhe bids me command, 
By my faith, that the makes me obey! 


n my letter; 


Oh, what pleaſure to ſee her lips jabber 
About ſomething that nobody knows; 
And their taſte is juſt like bonny-clabber, 

While "tatoes bob up to one's noſe! 


Ye ſcenes of nonſenfical noiſe, | 1 
Where often with pleaſure I trove, 

I fly from your bumpkinly joys, 
To the boſom of beauty and love. 


No longer the cudgel I wield ; 
The glories of wreſtling I ſhun 
Ye ſhepherds, the cock of the field 
I; content with the fame he has won. 


Gentle Hope, like an owl on her neſt, 

Stretch over my foul thy ſoft wing! 

And the raptures that can't be expreſt, 
Get up, little Gimblet, and ſing. 


DISAPPOINTMENT, 


E clouds of a dirt-colour'd dye, 
Beſmut the bright face of the fun 3 
And let not the moon's filver eye 
Make game ef a lover undone, 


Brown, brown he the earth; and, ye floods, 
Tumbie back your rude ftreams, or lie {ti1!} 
Ye beaiis of the field, to the woods; 
Ye feather'd fowl:, fly where you will! 


1. . 


— 


e take 17, this love's a vile paſſion, 
T. is not worth an honeſt man's care; 
It begins wich a world of vexation, 
t ends in diſguſt and deſpair. 


Tackle girls are ſo full of vagary, 
Une never knows when one is right; 
These lead you a dance till you're weary, 
Then marry another in ſpite, 


I pity 


2 
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1 pity thoſe poor honeſt fellows, 
Tied faſt to their aprons for life; 

They firſt give them cauſe to be jealous, 
Then Dare you ſuſpect your own wife ?? 


I thought I'd ſecur'd my dear Moggy 
As late as a thief in a mill; 
But I'm popt in a hole that is boggy, 
And there I may lay if I will. 
I found out a gift for my laſs, 
I found out the maker at York; 
"Twas an eye neat!y faſhion d of glat:, 
"Twas a leg nicely finiſh'd of cork— 
Special good are the members I bring,” 
Said I, and (to pleaſe her the more) 
© My dear, you will find em the thing, 
© For I've tried and I've proved them before. 
© Look here, my ſweet creature, to grace, 
© How charming this eye-ball doth ſhine; 
It will give a new bloom to your face; 
© See, it's fellow illuminates mine! 


Here's a limb! your acceptarce I beg, 

© Oh, *tis better chan that log of woud; 
© *Tis a brother to this little peg!” 

And I caper'd as high as I could. 


How falſe are the pleaſures we know! 
How ſevere is the pang of dilgrace! 

When I offer'd them both, and bow'd low, 
Why, the gave me a kick in the face. 


Diſappointment ſo blinded mine eye, 

So confus'd the fine things I's to ſay, 
That my path I cou'd hardly eſpy, 

As in dudgeon I hobbled away. 


SUCCESS. 
T\HERE de lovers of lite ſo profuſe, 
If a miſtreſs but happens to frown, 
That will give their wiſe heads to a nooſe, 
Or take to the water and drown. 


Now why ſhould we quarrel with life, 
Since life is at beſt but a ſpan; 

Is the loſs of a termagant wife 
Such a horrid misfortune to man? 


A termagant wife is the dee'l; 

And can Moggy a termagant prove? 
Her foot, to be ſure, made me reel; 

But perhaps 'twas a proof of her love, 


6 Ah, Phelim!' ſaid I to myſelf, 
© Why will not thy vanity ſce 

6 That a lady, poſſeſs'd of ſuch pelf, 
May buy a much better than thee!" 


Then I call'd myſelf daſtardly devil, 

And thought upon all I'd been told; 
How that beauty d ſpiſes a ſnivel, 

And yields to the touch of the bold. 
He's a knave, and a noddy to boot, 

That's abaſh'd when a maiden lays Nay; 


(1) A jack-aſs, (2) Meat and drink. 


(5) A ſquinting girl, who often beats hemp in Bridewell. 
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And haſtily gives up his ſuit, 
Becauſe he can't have his own way. 


I knew that the gifts would allure, 
And ] follow'd the iſſue to fee; 
But, ſcarce had I gone from the door, 

Little Moggy came hopping to me. 


On her lips I imprinted a kiſs, 
And another intended; but, oh! 
She caught ſuch a for etaſte of bliſs, 
That ſhe quak'd from her top to her toe. 


] fear'd that an ague had ſciz'd her, 
ler colour ſo went and fo came; 
But toon I perceis'd that it pleas'd her; 
And, pleas'd, I repeated the ſame, 


Toward church I obſerv'd her eye ſquint, 
Certain proof that ſhe meant to be kind; 
So I quickly improv'd on the hint, 
And I filently told her my mind. 
Put when her compliance gueſt, 
I thought that my heart would run wild; 
By St. Patrick, it bump'd in my breaſt, 
Like the kicks of a never-born child! 


To the parſon J artfully ſtray'd, 
Who knew our perfections to ſcan; 
He vow'd, fo accompliſh'd a majd 
Never wedded ſo finiih'd a man. 
He declar'd we were form'd for delight, 
Tho' (to give honeſt Levi his due) 
Time and ftingo fo bother's his fight, 
He ſcarce knew a P from a Q. 
He bleſt us again and again, 
In hopes ] would double his pay; 
But, before the clerk ſnuffled Amen, 
We hopp'd, like o magpies, away. 


THE CLEVER FELLOW. 


BY MR. LEMOINE. 
Saucy rolling blade am I, 
1 keep a Denkce Dick (1); 
Thro' London ftreets my wares I cry, 
Up peck and Lore to pick (2). 


In Black Boy Alley I've a ken (3), 
A tyke (4) and fighting-cock; 

A ſaucy tip-tlang moon-cyed hen, | 
Who oft mills Doll at Black (5). 

I'm known by all the deep ones well, 
About Saltpetre Bank; 

And always ready, prigs (6) can tell, 

To gig a Smithfield bank (7). 

I'll race my Jack, or bait a bull, 
Or fight my docdle-dod (8); 

I'll faſh a quid (9) with any cull, 
And fly a pigeon blue(1G), 

I'm up to ail your knowing rigs (11), 
Ye kiddies queer and flaſh; 


(4) A bull-dog. 
(6) Pickpockets. 


(3) A houſe, 


(7) To hamſtring an over-drove ox, commonly called a mad- bullock. 


(3) A game-cock. (9) Shew a guinea, (10) Strip and teal 


4 2 


lead from buildings. (1 1) Tricks. 


I'm 
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Tm company for ſcawps{12) and prigs, 
Sometimes for en of caſo g). 

My Matt oft tips the knowing dive (14), 
When ſca - crabs(15) gang the ſtroliz 

Unleſs ſhe did, how could we thrive, 
And in w.rm anne roll (16)? 


I ſhew more conſcience in my whack 
Than Fox, with all his ſkill; 
While he takes houſes on his back (17), 

I but my pockets till. 


EXTEMPORE. 
BY MRS. 8. E. SPENCER» 
AY every poet long be bleſs' d with health, 
And, if it pleaſe the lady Muſes, wealth! 
But if too often eating makes them dull, | 
If none can write well while the pocket's full; 
Their wonted ſkill, ye gentle Nine, reſtore, 
And let them ſtarve juſt as they did before. 
EPIGRAM I. 
ROCHESTER's GRACE AT A MISER $S TABLE» 
HANKS for this miracle! It is no leſs 
Than manna dropping in tne wilderneſs. 
Chimnies have ſmok'd that never ſmob'd before, 


And we have din'd where we ſhall dine no more, 


EPIGRAM IL 
0 H, let me die in peace!“ Eumenes cried, 
| To a hard creditor at his bed- ſide: 
„ How! die! roar'd Gripus; © thus your debts 
© evade! 1 


© By G —, Sir, you ſhan't die ill 1 am paid!“ 


E * f 


EPIGRAM III. 
IR Hector brags he's rich and great, 
And lives upon his own eftate 
Put he permits his ye unger brothers 
To live upon th' eſtates of others. 
E. 
EPIGRAM IV. 
ON SHAKESPEARE AND VOLTAIRE, 
BY MR. HOLCRGFT. 


AD in the wealthy robes his genius wro»ght, 
In happy drcams was gentle Shakeſpeare 
laid; | 
His pleas'd foul wandering thro' the reaims of 
tho ght, | 
While ali his elves and fairies round him play'd. 


Voltaire approach'd; ſtraight fled the quaint-ey'd 
bald, 
For envious breath ſuch ſprites may not endure; 
He pilſer'd many a gem with trembling hand, 
Then ſtabb'd, and ſtabò d, to make the theft 
lecure. 


Ungrateful man! But vain thy black deſign, 
* 'Th' attempt, and not the decd, thy hand 
defii'd; 
Preſerv d by his own charms, and ſpells divine, 
Saicly the gentle Shakeſpeare ſlept, and ſmil'd. 
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EPIGRAM av. 


| BY DR. DONNE, 
C Am vnabie, vonder bezgar cries, 
* To hi or ſtand.“ If he lays fra, he ligt. 


EPIGRAM VI. 
COTH Ned to his ncighbours, as onward 

| they preſs'd, 
Coiveying his wite to her place of long reſt, 
Take, triends, I beſecch you, a little more lei- 

unt; | 
© For hy ſhould we thus make a toil of a plea- 

© ture?” 


ZPITAPH I. 
| ER E lies the wit» of Wi:liam Bell, 
Who, ere ſhe was brought here t dwell, 
Would knit, and few, and brew, and bake, 
And make whate'er good wives can make: 
Hence oft hath red-nair'd Robin chuckled, 
To think how well ſhe made a cuckold, 
E. 
EPITAPH II. 


BY MR, HCL CROF To 
ASTY I ſnatch'd the pen, and fa'd, 
Since foon this body thall lic dead, 
© Ill write my Epitaph, let men 
Forget that ever l have been. 
Vain fool! What injury, tho forgot? 
Should they remember thou wilt not. 


EPITAPH III. 
FROM THE FRENCAH. 
[CK of this wor'd, my wite would dle; 
She's happy new, and ſo am I. 
E. 
EPITAFPH IV. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
E RE lies a prieſt beneath this fd, 
Who dice lov'd better than his God: 
Pe won at prayers, he loſt at play; 
Thus every dog muſt have his day. 
But if to heaven he's gone at laſt, 
We il own he'as had a lucky caſt. 


E. 
IMPROMPTU, 


ADDRESSED TO ELECTORE®E, 


c (3 IVE me your vote,' Sir Canvas cries, 
| And l take care your ſon ſhall rilc,” 
The promiſe made, he quits the door, 

Nor thinks of boy or promiſe more. 
Meanwhile the youth, to learning bred, 

Gets lofty notions in his head: 

But when his patron he aſſails, 

And finds each golden proſpect fails, 

To beg aſham'd, to work untaught, 

He takes a purſe, is fairly caught, 

And ſoon rewarded with a halter; 

Thus proves the Knight his kind exalter. 


Homme, 


(12) Highwaymen. (13) Gamblers. (14) His girl. (15) Sailors. (16) Drink hard. 
(7) Altuding to a we.l-knuwn print, where Mr. Fox is repreſented carrying away the Eaſt India 
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FOR THE PRIZE "MEDALS, With iron- engines, Io! they ſeize 
þ 3 4 1 v& 1 45 19 Ren 1150 
ENIGMA 1. ee ee eee 
Anti sbanse, dy HI Ve onfumt : g res | 
EY DR. JAMES WilllaMs. 1 ef - ” | 
LY nature and MV Rane. | 
= » . Pg. ' — , . „ i. * 4 L 
"EMPTIED to ſeek me by the glütteling W | £5 1 
ts | a = In prion round, and deep, and dark, 
t 2 9 L 5 6 66 5 1 
- 1 7 | a Nen p itilefs I mthiavn,; 
What art all ſcreen me from your ſearching \ . 3 , 
k nn 3 boating curh ard rude, 
CVEsS ! „ "oo 
! 7 ' . 6 „ 0 0 * 4 Cart '? i w and ih 741 >. 
Each maz: ju : rinth well-ſki:l'd to races, : x ; " 4 
Soon mutt vou d = me rom 1j hiding-vplace! A Hatefuf match for me's mepar'd, * 
With trem. fins hand ] hold the fatal clue, 4 Bev Kt tor mutk⸗ \ 6% l ; 
That gives my loathed being to your vicw. Vet my datkrostlon ſhall tak | 
Sometimes I'm white, but oftener black or Their dark ces bring to light. 
brou 15 | 
Seen in the e. Mntry much, but more in town: ENIGMA. III. 
Like YOUr's he fam and teatures J contain, RY MRe To WAKING, LEICESTER. 
© - n y Þ., y „ = hd. m—_ . — , 0 4 + 4% 1 
Yet ard d 1 8 bis or pain; Ma fun da arte, a Tenge and a Scatz 
4 5 + 4 11 11 oY 4 N 4 5 8 : : G h 
: La ing f 1nd co a mankind q proves I'm a bold Fly Far Im Tinker and Sorz 
7 ut none repay my ſervice with their love; Em a Dine, Fm à Dutchman, an Englihman 
3 I never wrought a tingle creature woe, 3 
#24 - f 7 
F 'S) O- Lp 1; Ry, . « vr hy*t C 7 o wh % 1 * % * . . 
4 Vet moſt men dread me as their bitter foe. I'm a Black and a Wuite, I'm a Chriſtian and 
3 Tis true, when I attend the rich or great, Juz 
. * . 0 . © — * ; . « ; 5 8 . 
; I'm prou lv deck'd,-and oft appear in ſtate: I'm a King, I'm a Queen, I'm a proud Spaniſh 


'Then, too, I'm view'd by many with delight, 
Who hate me ſoon, and drive me from their fight 3 
Till, in ſome gloomy priton J am found, 
And left to periſh on the joy!els ground. 

. Such is the lt I'm ever doom'd to know, 

Who never wrought a fi»gle creature woe! 


Don; 
I'm a Beg ar, a M niter, an Emperor's Song 
I'm a Parſon, a'Pc:itant, a Miter, a Rake; 
I'm a Doctor, a Partie t, a Fiub at the Wake; 
Im a delicate Princets, 4 Cobler, à Squire; 
I'm 2, Virgin, a Baud, and a Franciican Friar; 


e + Painter. 4 Pnet i FTT 
E N [ 68 M A H. 1 M 4 1 Ainter, 4 1 Get who \ A, 15 you rhymes; 


r 2, | I'm what you and I, an! we all are, at times. 
\ \ 7 17 H ſtrength, and youth, and beauty, | ENIGMA IV. 
blets'd, BY MR. J. MARTIN, MITCHAM, SURREY. 
From diſtant lands I came: 
, Faithful friend, lov'd tair-ones, now invite 
Nar was my country cer aſham'd A altnrul ITICNQ, I ur-anes, NOW 1NVITES 
That I ſhould bear it's name. YE, 


'Whoſe name to find will lend his aid to light ve; 

But cyes to piercing, wit ſo ready too, 

My thin ditgu! le will ſoon look 3 and thro”, 
When in your chariot you ride out for air, 

Depend upon it you will find me there : 


Awhile my vouth and ſtrength remain'd, 
A happy life I led; 
With beauteous dames I every night 
Went conſtan:ly to bed. 


Ah, happy days of de-p regret, And ſhould the dathing tempeſt gather round, 
From me for ever flown; To guard my lovely patrons I am bound 
Theſe jilting dames, becauſe I'm old, When huſh d the winds, obegient to command, 

To torture me are prone. J flide away at motion of your hand; 


And 
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And ſnug within my lonely box I dwell, 

Till ſome rude hand ſhall ſnatch me from my cell. 
Althe' I'm found among the rich and great, 

I aid the poor, and thoſe of mean eſtate, 

In town and country I'm of daily uſe, 

And yet am ſubject to moſt vile abuſe : 

Your would-be wits too often me diſgrace, 

Indignant treat, and ſcratch me on the face. 

No matter if impell'd by hate or love, 

My wounds, how I'm diſhonour'd, beſt will prove e. 

Take theſe few hints: ſometimes with wood I m 

bound; 

At others, lead or iron guards me round. 

My form's a ſexagon ſomgtimes, tho" rare; 

I'm moſtly parallelogram or ſquare, 


ENIGMA V. 


BY MR. J. ALMUN De 


| PZ HEN meyou know, with me you'll ſay, ? 
Altho' 1 was but made to-day, 
J had my deing yeſterday. | 


REBVUS-TqT. 


BY NM. THOMAS, ES 


H' extremes of a tree, and what's faid to a 


gander, 
Is a thing which you have, or may have, in your 


REEUS II. 
BY n. THOMAS, ESG. 
HAT 15 oft {> UL C 01 Slats, with three- 


ninths of a ſcold 
Tell what in this Revus is eiglity times told. 


5 —— 


3 
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Of the feather'd kind am , 

Yet neither ſing, nor chirp, nor fly: 

And tho' both ſexes take in me delight, 

Yet they that keep me are in woeful pliglit. 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY MR. J. MAY, SPITALFIET DS, 
EFORE or men or women were, 
I, who was never born, exiſted; 
Was none like me in earth or air, 
Let Jof fleſh and blood conſiſted; 


Pandora, whom the poets fing, 
Was but an after-type of me; 
She on the world did evil bring, 
And I brought juſt the fame with me. 


Soon as my myſtic name is known, 

You'll ſay, at once 1 ve curs'd and blcf;'4; 
And tho” you hate me, ſtill muſt own, 

By man I've often been careſs'd. 


REBUS HI. 
BY MR. I. k. CHESTERFIELD, 
OUR-FIFTHS of a game, and three-fiſths 
of behind, 


Form the name of a city, when rightly combin'd. 8 
REBUS IV. | | 
| BY W. G, 


(YE -HALF of a ſtone, and as nk of 2 


(quabble, 
With what, when it comes, makes the ſtouteſt 
man hobble; 


Give what young folks pine after when 'tis for- 
bidden, 


And yet, when they have it, oft with to get rid on. 


I 


SOLUTIONS 


— R_—_ 


ENIGMAS. 


1. A Halfpenny. 


4. A Wedding Ring. 


2. A Water. 5. SNOW. 
3- A Bell. 6. A Hobnail, 
REBUSES. 
1. A Damſel. 3. Yarmouth, 1 85 } 
2. Divorces. 4. A Lamp. * | \ 
PARADOXES. 1 
1. A Shadow. 3- A Huſband, | 2 


2. Take the S from Six. 


SELECT ANSWERS. TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA, 


I, BY P. v. 


ADDRESSED TO THE VENERABLE LOVERS 
OF ANTIQUITY. 


E fages, who impair vour fight, 
Who waſte the mitty lamp of night, 
In pieafing doubts, and dark delight, 
And legendary Nanning; 


Whether on Caxton's tomes ye pore, 

Or Herculaneum's marbled lore, 

With wrinkled front, and vilage hours | 
Sure marks of deep diſcerning! 


So may each brow-o'erſhadow's eye 
The vulgar HALTEN RN v deſcry, 
Deep with ZErugo's claſſic die, 

And rough with Grecian laurels; 


EHE WIiI's 


So may no fop with vacant ſneer 
Your dark intcriptions dare to clear; 
And never may an end be near 

'To controverfial quarrels: 


As ye, unclouded, hall awhile 

Relax your features to a ſmile, 

At genuine Humour's varied ſtyle, 
Whatever form 1t hit; 

As ve ſhall join to hail the lay 

With laughing ſcenes of nature gay, 

The frolic tale, the wild eſſax, 
Acorn'd with ſterling wit, 


2. BY E. T. PIL GRIM, BUDGE-ROW, 


MT: good Squire Thomas, 
Your riddles keep from us, 
Or elſe they will addle our brains; 
For both early and late 
I've been racking my pate, 
And a HALFrENNyY got for my pains! | 


Yet it, my dear friend, 
A Prize Medal vou'll ſend, 
I extremely contented ſhall be; 
And your Halfpenny then 
You may take back again, 
From, Sir, yours to command, 
E. T. P. 
3. BY J. L. SOUTHAMP TON. 
TO H. THOMAe, ESQ» 
| OUR dark Enigma long I ftrove to find, 
While emulation fir'd my anxious mind; 
And fancy's golden dreams, by day and night, 
Held up the glittering Medal in my fight: 
Muſing I fat the ſecret to explore, 
When a pocr mendicant approach'd the door: 
Give me a HALFPENNyY !' the beggar cried. 
6 Take al! I have, I eagerly replied. 
He bow'd—a ſudden thought my fancy hit, 
That Charity had folv'd what puzzled Wit. 


4. BY MASTER M. W. AT THE REV, MR, Ma- 
voR Ss ACADEMY, WOODSTOCK. 


"OW bleſt the man, who, void of care, 
Can gaily live, and laugh at fear; 
Who, when the world begins to lour, 
And malice to exert it's power, 
Secure from duns, can pay his ſcore, 
Nor cares a HALF PENN for more! 


Conſult the wit, the ſeer, the ſage, 
The ancient and the modern page; 
Each tells yau life's an idle jeſt, 

A ſpeaking pantomime at beſt; 

And none are happy, wiſe or great, 
Who care a HaLFyZzNxNyY for Fate. 


To-day the patriot mounts on fame, 
To-morrow fees him funk in ihame; 
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And he who covets vulgar praife, 
Shall pats in ſorrow half his days; 
But bleſt the man, and only he, 
Who cares for nought one HALT PENN. 


Since, then, indiff*rence forms the ore 
That makes vs rich, or makes us poor, 
Let's live contented with cur lot, 

It worth a plumb or worth a groat; 
Nor value worldly gain or lots 

A HATLFPENNWVI uncertain toſs. 


5. BY MR. r. SMYTH, WARWICK COURT, 
| HOLBORN, 
| O W various the uſes to which we apply 
"The all-conquering charms of our coin! 
Not a lation ſo low, not a ſtation ſo high, 
In which Mone) appears not divine! 
In armies and navies how great is it's ſway! 
It conquers far more than the ſword: 
Nay, even grave ſenators money obey; 
Allis right when Ten Thouſand's the word. 


At elections it's influence plainly is ſhewn, 
There in vain might abilities plead ; | 

Yet each candidate boldly will bribing diſown, 
When by bribing alone he'll ſucceed. 


But well may corrupt ion this iſland defame, 
When ſuch new modes of bribing are ſeen 
There's bribing by kiſſes—and, ah, what a ſhame! 

There's a bribe in the Wit's Magazine! 


Tis true there the bribe in concealmentis thrownz 
And he who the prize ſhall deſcry, | 
Tho' he finds but a Hatevenxy, furely muſt 


Oben 


*T was the Medal that brib'd him to try. 


6. THE TOPER, 
A NEW SONG. 
BY MR, G. M. W. | 
E merry, my boys, and pals briſkly the glaſs; 
Gay mirth and good humour attend 
Let the firſt be a toaſt to ſome favourite laſs, _ 
'Then each take a glaſs to his friend. 


I care not a Har DENN how the world goes, 
Who's in or who's out of his place; | 

Give me but © a pretty girl under the roſe, 
And Il laugh at each fool in difgrace. 


For life is itſelf but a phantom at bet, 
A dream that ſoon paſſes away: 

Our wit and our wiſdom are merely a jeſt; 
Our bodies mere compounds of clay. | 
That death 1s a dream, tao, your grey-beards 

maintain, 
When clay muſt return to a clod; 
Then drop in my grave none. but tears of Chame 
paign, | 


And the vine ſhall riſe out of the ſod. © 


very ingenious anſwers to the Px1ze ENIGMA were alfa received from J. B. Syd. Coll. 
Cambridge; Samuel B—e; Mr. Francis Browne, No. 28, Golden Lane; F. D. Portſmouth; John 
Martin, Mitcham, Surrey; Miſs Leonora Stanley, Windſor; E. F. G. Ethelinda; F. Wal- 
ter, New Bond Street; J. Almond, No. 25, Brewer Street, Golden Square; C. W. Aſhby; 
R. Tattam, jun. Shepherd's Buth; J. Draper, Enfeld Highway; C. H. G. Wandſworth; M. 
P. Budge Row; Lubin, Briſtol; E. Newton, Leiceſter; J. C. Bath; T. R. Leiceſter; R. 


Parker, 
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Parker, Pancras; J. G. jun. T. Warirg, Leiceſter; E. H. Nottingham; Sally Brock, Ho- 
niton; E. Rhodes, Sheffield; N. D. Hackney; W. Smith, Hunflet, near Leeds; Miſs Char- 
lotte J—n; Mr. J. King, Upper Brianſtone Street; John Smith, Rotemary Lane; John Becket, 
No. 11, Portman Street, Portman Square; Aurelius, Loughborough; C. G arland, Stoney 
Stoke, Somerſetſhire; Anne Milhood; W. Ruſher, Banbury; W. Anderſon; J. A. Aldgate; 
John Noad, Fore Street; J. A. Ourry, Greenwich; J. May, ſun. Gun Street, Spitalfields; H. 
L. C. Southampton; rs. S. E. Spencer, Bivomiburyz T. Orford, Park Street, Groſvenor 
Square; and Tickle Pitcher, Clapton. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
| TO THE SEVERAL ENIGHAS- AND REBUSES, 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA V. Pacbus defcry'd the maiden ſnow, 
BY A LADY. | On her prolitic tmil'd; | 
Wanton ffrcum expanced lay, Then the brought forth her mother too, 
W iiho«t the lœaſt reicrve, That was before her child. 
Upou her native bed of Cliys | : 
Each comer's turn do lerve. ANSWER TO ENIGMA VI, 
Bright Phoebus view d; and, hot with love, BY MR. W. STONE, BRUTON STREET. 
EKxhal'd the lalve r dame | OUR Enigma, good Sir, was fo dark, 
To airy regions, far above, that to ken 
And tofter beds ot fame. It's Solution, long puzzied me ſore: 
But fr-/? the amorous ſ%n beguil'd, So | think I may venture to ſay, with Old Ben, 
hilt wbſent tram his place; | 6 1 ncer was ſo prick'd by a H:bnci! before. 
Begot on her a jt Ty child, | 
By cd conttrain'd embraces ANSWER TO PARADOX III. 
| The flaty babe, of roving mind, BY JULIET, 
| Soon lett it s place of birth; OUR Paradox, lady, a Huſband muſt be; 
And fleets about, in hopes to find | If you hear of two good ones, pray ſend 
It s mother s feat on earth. | on to me. 


Ocier ingenious Anſwers have been received from B. H. to Enigma 3, and Paradox 3; J. B. 
.- Syd. Coll. Cambridge, to Enigmas 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, and Paradox 3; E. T. Pilgrim, 
Budge Row, to Enigmas 2, 2, 4, 6, and Rebulzs 1, 3, 4 G. M. W. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, Re- 
but: 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 1; Samuel BE— e, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 53 W. Stone, Bruton 
Street, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, and Rebuſes 3, 4 R. B. C. Chatham, to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and Paradoxes 1, 33 P. H. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Miſs Leonora 
Stanley, Windfor, to Enigmas 2, 3; E. F. G. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Z. C. Chilham, 
Kent, to Enigmas 3, 6, and Rebus 3; F. Walter, New Bond Street, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, 
Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2, 33 J. Almond, No. 25, Brewer Street, Golden Square, 
to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5 ©, Rebules 1, 2, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2, 33 I—1 8 s, Clapton, 
to Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, and Paradox 2; Tickle Pitcher, Clapton, to Rebus 1; R. Tattam, Jun. 
Shepherds Buſh, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4, and Paradox 2; J. Draper, Enfield 
Highway, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 63 Mrs. H. Oxford Street, to Enigma 5; R. I. to Enigmas 2, 
3, 4, 5; W. P. Hatton Garden, to Rebuſes 1, 3, 43 J. F. Birmingham, to Enigma 5; J. C. 
Bath, to Enigmas 3, 4, 6; C. Weſtenholtz, to Enigmas 2, 6, Rebuſes 1, 3, and Paradox 23 


J. G. Jun. to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebuſes 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 1; T. Waring, Leiceſter, to 


Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Sally Brock, Honiton, to Enigmas 2, 
3, 4, 6, Rebus 1, 3, and Paradox 1; E. Newton, Leiceſter, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 


Paradoxes 1, 2; E. Rhodes, Sheffield, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6; A Cricket Player, Sheffield, to 


Rebuſes 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 2; N. D. Hackney, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 3, 4, and 
Paradoxes 1, 2, 3; W. Smith, Hunilet, near Leeds, to Enigma 3; T. Noden, Greenwich, to 
Enigmas 2, 3, 4, Rebuſes 3, 4, and Paradox 1; J. Smith, Roſemary Lane, to Enigmas 2, 3, 
Rebuſes 3, 4, and Paradox 2; J. Beckett, No. 11, Portman Street, Portman Square, to Re- 


buſes 1, 3, 4; C. Garland, Stoney Stoke, Somerſetſhire, to Enigmas 3, 4; R. T. to Paradox 3; 


Anne Milhodd, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1,2, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2; H. C. K. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


HIS Work will in future be conducted by the chief Eniror of the BRIT1I18 n 
"" MAGAZINE and Review, lately compleated in three Volumes; who has taken 
the liberty to finiſh the STorRY-TELLER, and diſcontinue the Towun-Tarren: 
the plan of the firſt being, in his idea, liable to many objections; and the other not having 
either any plan at all, or the ſmalleſt relation to the title with which it was honoured. 
The 1. EpiToOR feels the difficulty of ſucceeding ſo ingeniuus a Gentleman us 
his predeceſſor, at whoſe requeſt this change is notified; but he flatters himſelf he has 
not been altogether unſucceſsful in taking up the STORY-TELLER, from the abrupt 
ſtate in which it was laſt month left, and bringing it to tnch a concluſion as may fatisfy 
thoſe whom he is alone anxious to fatisfy—the friends of virtue and religion. 


The Eprro will open his next Number with an entire NEW PAPER. 


of ſuch kind aſſiſtance. | 


We regret, exceedingly, that talents which could produce ſuch a Tale as that ſigned 
K. Y. ſhould be ſo ſnamefully prottituted, 
To Rx. K. ; 
Tho” I've Correſpondents many, | Still purſue the willing Muſs, 
Moſt of whom have flerling wit; Give not up the noble chace; 
I thould be, indeed, a Zany, Ile's a blockhead, who refutcs 
Tociteem yours counterfeit, | Such a pci brilliant place. 


| PRIZE MEDALS. 
There being no original Humorous Tale or Eſſay in Proſe, from any Corre/poudert this 
month, the fut SILVER MEDAL is adjudged to the ingenious Author ot The GIN 
GERBREAD WIFE, (which was abſolutelꝝ rejected as unworthy, even ef inſertion, by 
the late Editor!) the ſecond, for the beſt Poetical Tale, to Mr.].Cans, Stourbridgg, 
(the firſt who has obtained a fecond Medal) —and the „ird and fourth, for the beſt 
Anſwers to the Prize ENIGMA, to Mr. F. L. and Mr. FRAN CIS BROWRBE-alkof 
whom are requeſted to tranſmit their real names and places of abode to the Publiſhers, 
in the ſame hand-writing as their reſpective productions, by the 15th inftant, that 
they may be printed in our next number, for the ſatis faction of ſubſcribers in general. 
Ladies and Gentlemen in the country will be particular in dircQin 0 


| S where they 
with their Medals to be delivered in town. ; 


The Four Mars adjudged laſt month, have been delivered to— 
1. Mr. M. J. D'ISsNAELI, author of the Family of NoxnsEnst, Great St. Helen's, 
Biſhopfgate Street. | | | ie 6 
2. The PExSON who ſent the Tale of SeLF-TauGuT Pufrosorhr: which two 
ditferent Correipandents have fince kindly given notice is not an Original, hav- 
ing 3 appeared in a Miſcellany publiſhed by the late Mr. Goadby, of She: - 
borne, Dorſetſhire, — This circumſtance has been intimated to the Gentleman who 
received the Medal; and, as he promiſes a ſatis factory explanation, in a few days, 
on his return from the country, we ſhall at preſent forbear to publith his name and 
place of abode, which will certainly be given in our next, and other meaſures talen, 
thould he negleR to return the Medal, or fairly exculpate himſelf within the time he 
has himſelf appointed. To prevent ſimilar miſtakes, which it is hoped will not 
frequently occur, no Medal for the Month can poſſibly be delivered in future till 
the 2oth inſt, that we may avail ourtelves of the generous aſſiſtance of our nume- 
rous friendly Correſpondents in detecting any error or impoũtion 
3. Mr. T. PER, No. 3, China Walk, Lambeth. | 
4. Mr. E. T. PiLCRIM, No. 9, Budge Row, Cannon Street, 
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CONCLUSION or 


FXAHOUGH Jonn Audley had 
1 already loitęred longer than 


ſer ms coniiitontwith the nature of the 


buinets it which he was engaged, fo 
that pou Farmer Willougnby might, 
for n, have expired unſhrived, he 


could not quit the juſtice's houſe 
without mentioning to him all he 
kn: bout Mr. Errant and his won- 
ui d 7 20 in 
derful dog. He accoruingly begged, 
in a low, trem lous voice, to ſpeak a 
word in private with his worſhip; who, 
being a remarkably good-natured 
man, immedivtely witharew with ho- 
neltjonn. 
admired by the jullice, followed cloſe 


at his heels into the parlour; where 


John Audley no ſooner beheld the dog, 
than he was unable to utter a word, 
but ſtood motionleſs as a ftatue, with 
a countenance ſo expreſſive of horror, 
that the worthy magiſtrate himſelf 
actually turned pale with apprehen- 
ſion, imagining that poor John was 


about to make ſome confeſſion of 


guilt which he would be obliged ju- 
diciaily to notice. In vain did the 
juſtice encourage John, by hinting 
that he was not compellable to make 
any diſcovery which mightrender him 
amenable to the laws; and intimat- 
ing that it would be much better for 


him to avoid future evil, than to 


make any idle or unneceflary ac- 
know ledgment of what might be paſt 
remedy: John neither paid much at- 
tention to, nor well naderſtood, the 
kindly- meant inſinnations; but con- 
tinued to turn his eyes, without any 
other motion, firſt ſignificantly to the 
juſtice, then wiſtfully at the dog, and 
immediately with more confidence 
towards the door. 
ſhip could be at nolofs to underſtand 
Mis pantomimical intimation, he was 


Firetail having been much 


Though his Wor- 
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unable to penetrate the double myſ- 


tery of John Audley's heſitation to 


make a confeſſion in preſence of the 
animal, or to mention the cauſe of 
his averſion to ſo harmleſs a witneſs. 
He accordingly teld John, that if he 
had any diſlike to the dog, he would 
be welcome to turn him out before he 
communicated his buſineſs; in which 
he begged he would be expeditious, 
as he had many other matters to diſ- 
patch. 
Lord in Heaven bleſs your wor- 
* ſhip,” ſaid John Audley, who now 
thought it high time to ſpeak, © why 
© ſhould I difloike poor Foire Tail? he 
© never hurted me in aw his loife. 
No, no! I loves Foire Taill— Don't 
I, Foire Tail? —Aye, aye, he knaws 
© that well enow—Don't you, Foire 
* Tal ?—And then, gently patting 
his head, again he looked, as before, 


frft at his worſhip, then at the dog, 


and laſtly at the door. 5 
The juſtice's aſtoniſhment increaſ- 
ing as his patience diminiſhed, he 
himſelf now turned out the dog; the 
ſound of whole feet trotting down the 
paſſage John Audley no fooner ceaſed 
to hear, than he ventured, with great 
gravity, to open his buſineſs. 
There can be but little occaſion to 
inform the judicious reader, that the 
juſtice: was at once agreeably ſur. 
prized, and highly diverted, at John 
Audley's relation; wiich of courſe 


included a very circumſtantial narra- 


tive of all the marveiious tranſa tions 
in which himſelf, the conjuror, and 
enchanted dog, had been engaged 
during the preceding night. 

And now having diſmiſſed ohn 
Audley, with as much gravity as he 
could poſſibly preſerve in his connte- 
nance, the juſtice gave full ſconc his 
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riſibility; and it was no inconſiderable 

time before he could prevail on his 

features to aſſume a ſufficient degree 

of magiſterial importance for the diſ- 

prob of ſuch buſineſs as then claimed 
15 attention. 

The juſtice not only poſſeſſed an 
excellent underſtanding, which had 
been improved by a moſt compleat 
education; but he had a heart of the 
warmeſt benevolence, and a fortune 
which well enabled him to gratify it's 
fine feelings, by continually relieving 
diſtreſs: and, during the few hours 
he filled the judicial chair this morn- 
ing, Mr. Errant ſaw him give more 
money to wretched and infrm pau- 
pers, than all the united magiſtrates 
of certain populous cities are ſup- 
poſed to advance charitably out of 
their own pockets in ſeven years. 
This was a fight which really gave 
Mr. Errant vaſt ſatisfaction; for 
though ſuch prodigality was wholly 
inconſiſtent with his idea of a great 
and a wiſe philoſopher, who ought 
never to give away a farthin 
beggar, leſt lis ſagacity ſhould be im- 
peached if the ſupplicant turned out 
to be an impoſtor, he conceived it to 
be no unfavourable preſage that his 


hoſpitable entertainer was a weak 


man, and that he would of courſe be 
able to mould him to his own pur- 
poſe with the greater facility. 

. Abour one o'clock, Mr. Thin, the 
Curate, who had been at laſt ſummon- 
ed to attend Farmer Willoughby, 
waited on the worthy magiſtrate with 
the ſurgeon's report; that gentleman's 


time being much too precious to be 


employed in any way leſs proſi table 
than viſiting his numerous patients, 
and the poor curate having no me- 
thod of dedicating his to any pur- 
ſuit more advantageous than the pre- 
ſent errand. | | 

It has been before obſerved, that 
the juſtice was a good-natured gen- 
tleman; and to this we may add, 
that he was not a proud one: for 
though it may not appear very won- 
derful that' an itinerant Player, or 
even a vagrant Story-Teller, ſhould 
ſo tar ingratiate himſelf with a rich 


to a 
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man as ſometimes to procure a ſeat 
at his table, nothing but extreme 
wantof pride could iaduce any perion 
of fortune to permit a poor curate, 
whoſe ruſty black coat bore almoſt 
as many patches as his wite had borne 
him children, and ſhe was by much 
the beſt breeder in all Eccleſton, to 
fit in any other part of his houſe thaa 
the kitchen. 

Our good magiſtrate, however, 
took Mr. Thin very cordially by the 
hand; and, having juſt ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, by aſking generally if the honeſt 
farmer was thought to be quite out 
of danger, he would not ſuffer the 
curate to proceed to particulars, till 
he had retrcſhed himſelf with ſome 
ale, which was immediately ordered to 
be brought. The juſtice then kindly 
enquired after the health of Mrs. 
Thin, and little ones; and, having 
heard every thing that related to the 
wounded farmer, who had ſuffered 
hardly any other damage than the 
loſs of a confiderable quantity of 
blood, and no inconſiderable ſum of 
money, he inſiſted on Mr. Thin's 
accompanying him into the parlour, 
where they were at that moment ſum- 


moned to dinner. 


The Player and Story-Teller, be- 
fore the arrival of the curate, had 
been for ſome time deeply engaged in 
metaphyſics; a ſcience in which nei- 
ther of them, however, had any un- 
common proficiency: but what the 
diſputants wanted in knowledge, they 
amply made up in volubility and vo- 
ciferation; and, as the player thought 


himſelf the moſt of a gentleman, and 


was unable, though a tolerable actor, 
to preſerve that apparent coolneſs and 
indifference, in the midſt of anger and 
diſappcintment, which ftrongly mark- 
ed the character of his antagoniſt, he 
would certainly have been long ago ir- 
ritated to ſeize our quondam conjuror's 
noſe, if he had not ſtood in awe of Fire- 
tail, who looked ſtedfaſtly in his face, 
with a flgnificancy to which he had 
been probably trained, and which Mr. 
Baſkin perfectly well underſtood to 
denote what fide he intended to take 
in caſe of a rupture. Indeed, this pe- 
culiarity 


THE 


culiarity in Firetail was by no means 
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his leaſt valuable quality: it had un- 
queſtionably often before ſaved Mr. 
Errant from ſimilar diſgraces; and per- 
haps that apathy of features we have 
juſt delineated, was to the full as much 
indebted to this dog's trick as to any 
perſonal courage in the maſter. In 
ſhort, the louder Mr. Buſkin attempt- 
ed to enforce his arguments, the 
ſtronger proofs Mr. Errant's friend 
Firetail continued to give, of his diſ- 
poſition to purſue the old-faſhioned 
Engliſh generalſhip, of vigorouſly 
eſpouſing his maſter's cauſe, with- 
out any previous enquiry which fide 
was in the wrong: yet as Mr. Bul- 
kin's anger was. very apt to get the 
better of his reaſon, he might poſibly, 
after all, have ventured to riſque the 
odds if the lank figure and antique 
habiliments of the poor curate had not 
happily excited his attention: nor was 
his antagoniſt at all diſpleaſed to find 
the buſineſs likely to take a new turn, 
as his four-footed colleague, whole 
noltrils were invited by the favoury 
ſteams of the kitchen, ſeemed dit- 
poſed to reconnoitre that quarter, in 

ipite of his attachment to his matter, 
which he perhaps thought had alrea- 
dy kept him long enough from gra- 
tifying his voracious appetite. All 
 animolity now ceaſing, or rather ap- 
pearing to ceale—for Mr. Errant ne- 
ver forgave any one who dared final- 
ly to differ with him in opinion—each 
of the parties began to conſider what 


advantages they might derive from 


the ſhabbineſs of the parſon; which 
the player confined to the idea of diſ- 
playing his wit by a few harmleſs 
Jokes on the clergy; while Mr. Er- 


rant, whoſe ruling paſſion was the 


moſt ſovereign contempt of all reli- 
gion, determined to level his whole 
force againſt the church itſelf, and 
to ridicule both chriſtianity and it's 
profeſſors. Mr. Errant, with all his 
boaſted diſcernment--and he really 
thought himſelf” the wiſeſt man on 
earth— perceived not the poſſibili- 


ty of an ill-accoutred eccleſiaſtical 


champion's being able to combat ſo 
ahle a diſputant as kimfelf; and he 
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had no doubt, that by a mimicry of 
the parſon's manner, with a few com- 
mon-place drolleries, and ſuch ſtale 
pieces of logic as have been bandied 
about by the boys at all public ſchools 
from time immemorial, he ſhould be 
at leaſt able to puzzle the judgment, 
and fecure the approbation, of the 
Juſtice and Player. 

Accordingiy, when the glaſs began 
to circulate after dinner, and the im- 
patient tragedian had let off all his 
harmleſs artillery, which the curate 
received exaQttly as our brave ſeamen 
receive the random fire of our vola- 
tile neighbours at the commencement 
or conclufion of an en gagement, Mr. 
Errant, encouraged by that apparent 
meekneſs and humility which would 
have put an end to any ſuch deſign 
in a more manly and humane break 
proceeded to the gratification of his 
favourite propenſity. 

To give at large the tedious ſtory 
on this occaſion related, would cer- 
tainly diſguſt molt of our readers, and 
could hardly entertain any. It con- 


ſiſted of all the moſt profane alluſions 


which could poſſibly be adduced, to 
degrade religion in general, and the 
Scriptures in particular, worked u 
into what was intended to be a tale or 
ſtory, but which had neither plan nor 
conſiſtency to entitle it to any ſuch 
appellation; every epithet of ſcepti- 
ciim and iniidelity was dragged in, 
appoſite or inappoute to the characters 
from whoſe mouths they were teigned 
to proceed; for ſcepticiſm, according 
tothe modern acceptation of thatword, 
which renders it only another and 
leſs harih tern for blaſphemy, bet: 8 
perpetually uppermoſt in Mr. Errant's 
mind, he never taile4 to diſplay chis 
diabolical quality inall converfations, 
inies, however foreign 
to the one, or offenſive to the other. 
This, to the intelligent reader, will 
account for che many profane al! u- 
ſions conſpicuous in the former parts 
of the Story-Teller. 

Though Mr. Errant ſcorned che 
vulgarity of turning about his head 
to look for the approbation of thoſe 
around him, 1 in that hilarity Tena 
. SCUAance 
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tenance which he meant to inſpire, 
his eyes briſkly perambulated their 
ſockets, in ſearch of the accuſtomed 
food of his extreme vanity. In vain 
did he labour at jeſts, which no one 
ſeemed inclined to reliſh; and after 
exhauſting ro no purpole his entire 
ſtock of wit and infidelity, he was 
obliged to conclude with the morti- 
fying diſcovery, that he had, for once 
in his life, been moſt egregiouſly miſ- 
taken. In the cottage of a poor cob- 
ler, if he wanted vivacity to entertain, 
he had at leaſt artifice enough to con- 
found; but, among more enlightened 
perſons— for even the player was a 
man of ſome education—he was un- 
abie to excite much admiration, had 
his ſubject been leſs repugnant toevery 
idea of good- ſenſe and decorum. 

The juſtice, who had very early diſ- 
covered the character of Mr. Errant, 
would have ſoon ſhortened a ſtory 
which was meant to iniult one whom 
he had thought proper to place at his 
table, if he had not ſuſſiciently Known 
how well qualified that gueit was to 
bear the impotent illiberality with pa- 
tience, as well as to repel it with the 
molt brilliant effect: and this, as well 
as the dullneſs of the narration, made 


him impatiently wait it's concluſion, 


that he might enjoy the compleat re- 
venge which he doubted not Mr. 
Thin would immediately preceed to 
take on the aggreſſor. 
The ſtory was no 
than the curate, who had appeared to 
enjoy it more than any other perſon, 
bowed very politely, and with the 
utmoſt gravity of countenance thanked 
Mr. Errant for the valt entertainment 
he had received; a favour which he 
could no way ſo compleatly return, as 
by giving ſome account of a very ex- 
traordinary perſon whom he once 
knew, and the incidents of whoſe hiſ- 
tory might at once intereſt Mr. Errant, 
and ſerve to amuſe the reſt of the com- 
pany. | | 
I am no Story-Teller,” ſaid Mr. 
Thin, „and therefore, in what I ſhall 
relate, Texpect to have that full credit 
« for veracity to which facts are en- 


ſooner ended, 
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© titled. Your name, Sir, is Er- 
«© rant?” Mr. Errant gave an af- 
firmative nod. When I was ar 
* Cambridge,” continued the curate, 
© I remember, there was a youth of 
© the name of Duubrall, whoſe father, 
* a gentleman of conſiderable proper- 
ty, and ſtill more probity, had in- 
* tended him for the church. This 
young gentleman, however, remain- 
ed but a ſnort time at college; his 
* 1ncorrigible propenſity to gaming, 
and other vices, not only rendering 
him a very improper perſon for the 
Cierical profeſſion, but ſoon procur- 
ing his expulſion from the univer- 
lity; where, as he had never appli- 
« ed himſelf to ſtudy, the ſcientific 
* knowledge he obtained was of courſe 
very inconſiderable. As he was an 
only child, this circumſtance, added 
* to the deſtructive purſuits in which. 
he was perpetually engaged, ſoon 
© put a period to his father's days, 
* who died of a broken heart in the 
very year which concluded his ſon's 
minority; leaving the 1mprovident 
* young man in full poſlefion of his 


entire fortune, though his laſt mo- 


* ments were embittered with the re- 
« fletion, that eſtates which had for 
© ſome centuries been in his family 
* would no doubt ſpeedily and irre- 
* coverably paſs into another. 
. © In a heart leſs callous than that 
© of you Doubtall, the affecting 
diſſuaſives from vice which his gocd 
and pious parent died in pronounc- 
ing, muſt have wrought a thorough. 
«* reformation: and true it is, that 
© even he, who at that inſtant felt 
© himſelf his father's murderer, was 
for ſome time in a ſtate of deſpe- 
ration, and actually made ſeveral 
attempts on his own life. Heaven, 


however, permitted him to ſurvive; 


© but he has not, I have reaſon to fear, 
employed as he _ the grace 
which was given. Soon after his 


* father's deceaſe, having ſquandered 
© away almoſt his whole fortune, and 
diſguſted all his friends, he deter- 
mined to viſit the continent, with a 
view to retrieve his circumſtances, 


* by 
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by forming 


g new and leſs expenſive 
connections: but, like many others 
who do the ſame, and for the fame. 
purpoſes, he ſoon became the dupe 
of foreign ſharpers; who gave him, 
in return for the remainder of his 
property, a molt plentiful ſtock of 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity, the prac- 
tice of which, they alerted, would 
alone make him paſs for a great phi- 
loſopher in his own country. 
During his ſlay on the continent, 
he is known to have been engaged in 
ſome purſuits of a nature not very 
conſiſtent with the character of a 
true patriot; but he had too much 
modern refinement to feel himſelf 
attached to any particular nation: 
nor 15 it greatly to be wondered at, 
that he who could with fo little con- 
© cern break his father's heart, ſhould 
* be afterwards willing to ſell his 
country. It is a trite remark, that 
though the treaſon be acceptable, the 
* traitor is deſpiſed: this was literally 
verified in the perfon of Douhtall; 
< who, on the miſcarriage of ſome of 
his ſchemes, was ſuſpected of double 
« treachery, and with difficulty eſcaped 
for protection to a country which 
© owes him fo little. On his arrival 
* in England, being of an indolent 
- 
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diſpoſition, and aſhamed to face 
former acquaintances, he aſſumed a 
© name which I need now hardly men- 
tion, and procured a large 
foundland- dog, determined, by tra- 
* velling about the country in the 
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* diſguiſe of a Story-Teller, to prey 


© on the credulity and corrupt the 
© morals of the weak, and as often as 
< poſſible to intrude his deteſtable 
© opinions on thoſe who might better 
© enable him to drag out a wretched 
* exiſtence. 
© occaſions uſed are certainly to the 
laſt degree contemptible; but though, 


* with enlightened men, they can only 


render him who adopts them either 
< pitied or deſpiſed, they are liable to 


* undermine the principles, and de- 


* ſtroy the comforts, of many devout 
perſons of ordinary underſtanding; 
and may, if not checked by the en- 
forcement of ſalutary laws, tend ul- 
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* timately to affect the peace and hap- 

* pineſs of ſociety.” , 
* Thoſe laws,” cried the impatient 


magiltrate, ſhail be enforced; for i am 
determined inſtantly to commit tothe 
© houſe of correction this moſt perni- 
* Clous vagrant!' Fhen turning to Er- 
rant, who fat pale and trembling, not 
with the conſcioutnels of guilt, butwith 
the dread of puniſument “ What, baſe 
© andditiugenuous man, can you urge, 
in extenuation of ſuch iniquitous 
conduct? The law, with a ſeverity 
which I ſhould be ſorry to extend, 
has directed the puniſhment of all 
thoſe who have no viſible and law 
ful means of obtaining their ſub- 
ſiſtence; it being an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that thoſe who are the 
leaſt diſpoſed to accept their thare 
of the ſeveral duties of ſociety, 
are generally the moſt atlive in the 
infringement of fuch regulations as 
have from time to time been made 
for it's benefit. The profeſſion of 
a travelling Story-Teller is cer— 


c 
o 
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ainly not a legal one; and though, 
in the hands of a good man, whom 
adverſe fortune thould compel to 
wander in ſuch a humble capacity, 
it might be capable of conducing 
to the rational entertainment, and 
peraaps to tne 1mprovement of 
mankind; in one whoſe principles 
are ſo fatally corrupted, and who 
15 fo indefatigable in corrupting 
others, it becomes an evil of the 
moſt alarming magnitude, and calls 
loudly for the exertion of magiſte- 
rial authority.“ Wo 

Here, however, Mr, Thin warmly 


interceded for Doubtall, (no longer 


Mr. Errant) with that noble diſdain 


of reſentment which foitrongly marks 
the Chriſtian character: and, after 
reminding our worthy magiſtrate of 
the hetght from which Doubtall had 
by his vices already fallen; the mor- 
tiacation he muſt recently have ſu- 
ſtained; and the potiibility of prevent- 
ing future !!1-coaſequences, without 
conſigning him to the infamy of pub- 
lic punii.ment; he propoſed that the 
delinquent ſhould caly be bound to 
G1:cOnave the practice of ftory-tell- 
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ing, and exhorted to refrain from 
diſleminating his pernicious princi— 
ples, however immoveably they might 
be rooted in his own mind. 

This propoſition being agreed to, 
the juſtice, on diſmiſſing Doubtall, 
put ten guineas into his hands; oſten- 
fibly for the purchaſe of Firetatl— 
whom John Audley to this day be- 
lieves to be a devil—but in reality 
to enable this wretched man to get 
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into ſome more eligible way of em- 
ployment. 

Thus ends our account of the Sto- 
ry-Teller; who, we are ſorry to hear, 
is at preſent retained as a French 
teacher at an academy near town, 
where the young gentlemen will not 
be likely to make any great progreſs 
in learning, and ſtill leſs in mora- 
lity. | 

Eim—. 


AFFECTING STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HERE wereonce, in a country 
near Tunis, two petty kings of 
adjoining provinces, the one called 
Maomhang, the other Coaſnti. Ma- 
omhang was a prince poſſeſſed of al- 
moſt every virtue; a tender huſband, a 
moſt affectionate parent, and a ſincere 
and noble friend: theſe were his vir- 
tues in private life; in his public cha- 
racter, he was a true father of his peo- 
ple, and of a temper ſo abounding in 
juſtice and clemency, that nature ſeem- 
ed to have peculiarly formed him for 
the high office with which he was in- 
veſted. With all theſe virtues, it may 
ſeem ſtrange that he was of all men 
the moſt revengeful; and this not from 
principle, but merely as an act of piety 
and obedience to his dying father, who 
had ſaid to him, on his death- bed 
Son, you have ſeen the miſeries of 
my reign, and I have too late learn- 
ed the cauſe; but, that you may be 
happier, remember it is my dying 
command to you, never to forgive 
an injury.“ This command, deli- 
vered in ſo ſolemn a manner, had ſuch 
weight with the then young prince, 
that he determined wholly to regulate 
his conduct by it: and cuſtom gave 
him, at length, an unconquerable 
propenſity to obey it. 
His natural goodneſs, however, 
long prevented his having any op- 
portunity of putting in execution his 
urpoſed reſolution; but at length it 
1 that he had an occaſion, and 
indeed a moſt melancholy one, but 
ſuch a one as long rendered it impoſ- 
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ſible for him to act in conformity to 
his determined ſentiments. Theevent 
was this: Chymion, his eldeſt and molt 
beloved fon, was one day, in his uſual 
diverſion of hunting, engaged with 
his attendants in the chace of alioneſs, 
who ran before him acroſs the moun- 
tains which divided his father's domi- 
nions from theſe of Coaſhti's, and 
which it was, by the laws of both na- 
tions, death for the ſubjects of either 
to paſs without permiſſion from the 
monarch whoſe territories they en- 
tered: the prince, however, eager on 
his ſport, without conſidering the con- 
ſequence, trod at once upon the moun- 


tains and the laws of the neighbouring 
province, and croſſing the preſcribed 


boundaries, killed his prey on the other 
ſide. Elated with his ſucceſs, he now 
turned to his attendants; but, alas! 
found himſelf ſurrounded by a party 
ſent out by the governor of the fron- 
tier-town to apprehend him. 

In ſhort, he was made priſoner; and, 
without trial, led to execution. The 
prince in vain told them his condi- 
tion; the ſavage governor thought him 
the more guilty on that account, and 
perſiſted in his order for the execu- 
tion. In ſhort, the unfortunate prince 
was ſtretched on a ſcaffold, the {kin 
of his feet ſtripped, and one hand, one 
ear, and his noſe, cut off; when orders 
came from Coaſhti, who had by this 
time heard of it, not to touch the 
royal youth, but to diſmiſs him ho- 
nourably with preſents, and ſend him, 
with the victim of his courage carried 

be fore 
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be fore him in triumph, to the court 
of his father. 

The prince was on this immediately 
unbound, and placed under the care of 
the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons: a meſſage 
of condolence was in the mean time 
tent to his father; and Coaſhti viſit- 
ing him in perſon, excuſed the crime 
with t ars, and made him the next day 
fit up, and fee the governor who had 
been the author of his ſufferings, with 
his whole family, (for ſuch was the 
cuſtom of this barbarous people in 
highly criminal caſes) put to death 
with the ſame torture. After this, 
when Chymion was recovered of his 
wounds, he was ſent home with ho- 
nours ten times greater than thole 
before intended him, accompanied by 
letters from Coathti, repreſenting his 
deteſtation of what had been done in 
the ſtrongeſt colours, and giving the 
moſt circumſtantial accounts of the 
whole proceedings againſt the gover- 
nor. 

But what was the diſtraction of 
Maomhang, on ſeeing his beloved 
fon thus mangled and deformed! Pa- 
ternal fondneſs, and his beloved re- 
venge, long combated within him: 
he received with a ſullen filence the 
leiters of the worthy ſovereign; and 
his grief and anger being both too ex- 
treme for words, he tent away the 
meſſengers without deigning to re- 
turn the ſmalleſt anſwer. 

Coalkti, who was a monarch of 
great mildneſs, knew how to pity che 
diſtreſtes of human nature on ſo ago- 
nizing an occaſion, and conſidered 
this inſult merely as the effect of that 
grief which was too poignant tor ex- 
prefiion. Maomhang, on the other 
hand, found his affliction doubled, 
trom the conſideration that he was too 
weak to attack his neighbour open- 
ly in war; but he employed his lite 
in fruitleſs attempts privately to re- 
venge himfelf: all intercourſe between 
the two kingdoms was fu ſpended, and 
rewards were ſecretly offered by Maom- 
hang to all thoſe who ſhould deftroy, 
or any way injure, the ſubjects of Coaſh- 
ti. A ſeries of years was now ſpent, 
on Maomhang's part, ia fruitleſs at- 
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tempts to annoy; and, on Coaſhtr's, 
in the moſt ſincere endeavours to re- 
compent- theinjuredChymion, whoſe 
generous behaviour while his wounds 
were under cure, with the noble pro- 
feſſions of friendihip which he made 
at his departure, had left an indelible 
impreſſion on his biealt. The re- 
vengeful temper of Maomhang was 
indeed wholly unknown to Coaſhti; 
though, had this not been the caſe, 
he would have toon loſt, in the re- 
membrance of the amiable ſweetneſs 
of the young prince, every idea of 
relentment. 

Matters remained in this ſituation 
till the only {on of Coaſhti died; when, 
atter the uſual time of mourning, the 
aſliced father, having now only 2 
daughter left, thought he could not 
render a greater beneat to his coun— 
try, or make a nobler amends to the 
injured Chymion, than by giving her 
to him in marriage, and making him 
the heir of his kingdom, which was 
more than ten times as rich and ex- 
tenſive as that of Maomhang: and, as 
he doubted not to have the readieſt 
acceptance of his offer, he at once fixed 
a day, inviting all the principal per- 
ſons of his own nation, and deſiring 
Maomhang to bring his ſon and 
friends, to tolemnize the nuptials, and 
witnels the act of ſettlement, by which 
he conveyed, as his daughter's por- 
tion, the inheritance of his dominions 
to Chymion. | | 

The prince, who had notonly ſeen, 
but indeed loved the lady, who like- 
wile retained the molt tender ſenſe of 
the kindneſs he had in his afilictions 
experienced from Coaſhti, received 
this news with the moit inconceivable 
delight: and Maomhang, who ſince 
his ion's misfortune had never been 
once ſcen to imile, now openly ex- 
preſſed his fatistaction. On the day 
appointed, the bridegroom, attended 
by his father and four hundred of 

the principal nobles, went to Coath- 
ti, who led the bride to meet them; 
and, in the preſence of twice the 
number of his own chief ſubjects, de- 
livered her and the right of ſucceſſion 
to Chymion. Then, turning to the 

father, 
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father, he ſaid—* You cannot but be 
© ſenſible how far I have been from 
© ſharing in the guilt of my ſubject, 
© whoſe cruelty to your ſon I can 
© never ceaſe to regret; and I am now 
© moſt happy, that I feel myſelf ena- 
© bled at once to make ſome amends 
for the injury, and become firmly 
allied with ſo noble a prince, and 
ſo juſt and good a monarch as his 
* 

Maomhang received this compli- 
ment with a ſullen joy. We will 
drink together,” ſaid he, © to my 
ſon's happineſs; and then my heart 
will be at reſt.” Accordingly, tak- 
Ing up a bowl, and delivering another 
into the hands of his ſon, he ſaid to Co- 
aſhti We who are kings will drink 
< our mutual wiſh in the ſame cup, 
and let all the reſt in fingle bowls 
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mion be happy!“ Saying this, he 
took a hearty draught; and Coaſhti, 
receiving the cup from him, drank 
the remainder: the reſt all followed 
their example; and, lo! in a moment 
the place was ftrewed with lifeleſs 
carcaſes! In ſhort, the bride, the 
prince, the nobles, all fell together; 
the two kings alone ſurviving. 
Coaſtti, motionleſs as a ſtatue, 
ſtood fixed with ſorrow too great for 
_ expreſſion; while Maomhang, raiſing 
his eyes to heaven, in fury and diſtrac- 
tion, cried out for vengeance, and 
profrated himſelf on the dead body 
of his ſon. Coaſhti continued to view, 
with filent horror, the dreadful pro- 


follow the example; when our aſhes 
are depoſited in peace, may Chy- 
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ſpect; when a ſlave of Maomhang's 
threw himſelf at his feet, and trem- 
blingly addreſſed him in theſe words. 
© Myroyal matter,” ſ:idhe, unknown 
to the prince, poiſoned all the be- 
© verage with a certain potent herb, 
the malignity of which nature has 
* ſo ſtrongly marked, that it even 
* ſhrinks, with conſcious guilt, from 
the hand that attempts to pluck it; 
© but into the cup intended for the 
* prince he infuſed an infallible an- 
* tidote from the root, intending thus 
* to periſh himſelf, and involve all his 
© friends, his ſon only excepted, in 
* one general deſtruction, that he 
© might ſecure his long premeditated 
* revenge on you: but, by miſtake, 
© he appears to have delivered to the 
prince a wrong cup, and to have 
* taken for himſelf and you the 
* draught of ſafety meant only for his 
5 fo.” 1 85 | 
Maomhang, at the end of this re- 
lation, ſprung from the ground, and, 
acknowledying that it was true, de- 
manded inſtantly to die. No!” cried 
the afflicted Coaſhti, thou ſhalt con- 
* tinue to hve, that thou mayeſt ex- 
* perience greater miſery from thy 


© own reflections than torture 15 capa- 


ble of inflicting.” 


| He then ordered 
him to be impriſoned, and carefully 
preſerved from every means of death; 
in which ſtate the wretch ſurvived 
twenty-ſix years, an unceaſing tor- 
ment to himſelf, and a dreadful exam- 
ple to all others of the horrors of an 
unjuſt revenge. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


IR, 


28 T month you were pleaſed to 
give the public a moſt elaborate 
treatiſe upon Nothing; which diſcourie 
has occaſioned ſome difference in the 
opinions of the learned, who cannot 
agree amongſt themſelves concerning 
it's original: for while ſome aſſert that 


the manufacture of your Nothing was 


of Engliſh, others as obſtinately main- 
tain it to be of French invention. 
I ſhall not take upon me to decide 


ſo important a diſpute, the deciſion of 
which I confeſs to be far above my 
narrow reading and ſlender capacity, 
and therefore I ſhall leave it to the com- 
mentators; a ſpecies of learned men, 
who have ſometimes laboured their 
whole lives in ſearch of diſcoveries of 
equal uſe and advantage to mankind. 
For my own part, in caſe this point 
ſnould hereafter be decided, and it 
ſhould be proved to be originally 
RE | "> Ran; 
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Engliſh; as a true Engliſhman, I ſhall 
content myſelf with wiſhing that the 
learnedwould l1kewif- beable to prove, 
that it 1s the only thing the French 
have got of us for ſome years paſt. 

But, to come nearer to my preſent 
deſign. 

In the firſt place, I entirely agree 
with you, that, conſidering how the af- 
fairs of this great worid are managed, 
a writer could not find out a more art- 
ful method of making his court to 
fortune, than by writing a panegyric 
upon Nothing. I lately heard, and 
ſhall long bear in mind, a ſtory of a cer- 
tain lady of quality at Paris, who fan- 
Cying {he ſaw her own picture upon 
the ſtage, took it into her head that 
the poet introduced that character into 
his comedy for no other purpole than to 
turn her into ridicule, and accordingly 
applied to a magiſtrate for ſatisfaction 
for the affront: nor have I forgot the ma- 
giltrate's anſwer; which, Ithink,ſhewed 
him to be a man who very well under- 
ſtood the weakneſs of human nature, 
when he told her that the deſign of 
comedy being to correct the vices of the 


age, if ſhe knew herſelf guilty, ſhe had 


better correct herſelf of the follies there 
ridiculed; and then, he would anſwer, 
ſhe would be able to fee the comedy 
without pain. And I make no doubt 
but many others, who were conſcious 
of their own guilt the ſame way, took 
the thing to themſelves as well as this 


lady. Since people, then, are ſo gene- 


rally apt to apply ſatire to themlelves, 
wity may not the humour be the ſame 
in reſpect to panegyric ? and who 
know, but ſeveral of the great No- 
things of our times might underſtaud 
that diſcourſe to be particularly meant 


25 a compliment to their no under- 
ſtandings? 


But l muſt leave this matter for the 


reſent, becauſe I am going to propoſe 
to you to give us your thoughts upon 
a ſubject very different from the for- 
mer. You mutt know, Ilately happen- 
ed to meet with a little diſſertation in 
French, which has for title, Ihe Praite 
vfSOMETHING; and ſaid tobe written 
by the very ſame author with your 


Nothing; and, thovgh I will a 


low 
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your ſubject to he infinitely more co- 
pious, as well as more applicable to the 
characters and actions of many great 
perſons who have it in their power to 
pay for being flattered, yet | hope you 
will ſpare a little room in your paper 
for what your author has ſaid on a 
ſubject ſo oppoſite to the other, and 
leave the farther proſecution of Nos 
thing to thoſe honeſt and ingenious 
gentlemen whog out of their ſingular 
love for their dear country, and for a 
penſion, weekly ring the praiſes of a 
certain great man. To them this ſub- 
Ject does of right belong; for, if the 
voice of the public be of any authority, 
all they have ſaid amounts to juſt— 
Nothing. 

The author humbly dedicates this 
work to Somebody ; and, in his addreſs 
to his patron, ſpeaks to this effect. 

I had the misfortune to be cenſur- 
* ed by many uncourteous readers for 
* dedicating my laſt work to Nobody, 
© becauſe it naturally led me to ſpeak 
* of Nothing; and the ſame perſons 
* adviſed me, by all means, to dedi- 
* cate my next work to you, in exp Qa- 
tion that it might bring me to Some- 
* thing. Several powerful reaſons 
* prevailed upon me to follow their 
advice: and firſt, becauſe I look upon 
© it to be very eſſential towards the 
© ſucceſs of an author, to have his rea- 
ders of his party, which I thought L 
* ſhould effectually ſecure by paying 
this deference to their opinion; be- 
«* ſides, I have obſerved, that you arc 
© conſidered by the world as a perſon 
© of very great conſequence, andas one 
* who has a great deal in his power. 
© Beſides theſe two conſiderations, I 
freely own, I bear a ſingular affec- 
tion to Something, and which I was | 
: - willing to flatter myſelf I ſhould be 
able to draw from you for this dedi- 
cation. 

And ſince I have been ſo frank to 
own to you, that the expectation of 
a handſome gratification, and the 
hopes of taſting of your generoſity, 
were none of the leaſt inducements 
for ſingling you out from the reſt of 
the world for my patron, I will de- 
clare to you, at the ſame time, how 

2 .. © 1 came 
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I came to conceive a notion of your 
© having more ample abilities to ſatisfy 


© all my wants and cravings than any 


other perſon whatſoever. 

I have obſerved, that, when any 
perſon has ſolicited a favoar at court, 
or deſired a government in Mifſifippi 
or Martinico, or ſued for a patent 
for the ſole liberty of turning copper 
into gold, or old ruſty iron into ſilver, 
for the great eaſe and advantage of 
ſuch people as do not know what to do 
with their money, an agent or 3 
tween has been conſt antly employed 
* to negociate the affair; and many a 

© time and oft have I heard this agent 
* ſay,* Sir, your buſineſs ſhall be done, 
8 provided ſo many thouſand louis 
„ d'ors be lodged in the hands 855 a 
% banker, for the uſe of Somebody.” 
To another he has been oleaied: to to 
© expreſs himſelftothisefteR: . Sir, the 


K 


« warrant for your employment will 


„ be made out as ſoon as you give 
good ſecurity for paying ſo much 
« a year out cf your falary to Some- 
«© body.” Toathird: Sir, you can- 
«© not be Baron of Goatham till a pro- 
«« perpreſent be made to Somebody.“ 
And when the Miſſiſſi ppi Company 
coined a great quantity of gold in- 
to pieces of five Louis wales I had 
the curioſity to enquire whether the 
company intended to make uſe of 
theſe in their trade to Miſſiſſip pi; but 
one of the directors told me, No; 
they were to be given to Somebody: 

and then whiſpered me in the ear, 

what I deſire to be excuſed if [ 
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preſent writing. 

When I had reflected on all theſe 
« things, *© Surely,” ſays J to myſelf, 
« this Somebody muſt be a prodigi- 
c ons rich perſon. One who has a 
feeling in all honours, preferments, 
and patents, can know no end of 
„„ his riches:”” upon which I was 
© tempted (I hope you will pardon 
© the curiofity) to enquire into your 
character; and I found all the world 
4 
o 


agreed in the circumſtance of your 


great wealth; (of the reſt 1 thall 
ſay but little) tor they told me this 
fame Somebody was in a way of 


don't think fit to declare at this 
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getting all the money in France in- 
to his own cofters; and adviſed me, 
by all means, to make my court to 
you, as the only perſon whom it 
would be worth an author's while 
© tO ilatter, 

* I therefore take the liberty of 
declaring to the world, that | ſhould 
be infinitely obliged to Somebody 
who would ſatisfy a clamorous land- 
lady, that is ſo unreaſonable as to 
demand money of me for arrears 
of lodging; as well as to ſtop the 
mouth of an infidel taylor, who has 
no more faith than a Toland or a 
Woolſton: and I own, likewiſe, that 
I abſolutely ſtand in need of Some 
body to provide for my future {ub- 
filtence; and, as 1 take it, that your 
honour ſtands in as much want of a 
good name, as your poor humble ſer- 
vant does of theſe neceſſaries, I 
ſhould be very glad that you would 
open your heart and your purſe- 
« firings, (both which have been long 
mut) and ſend me Something that 
18 handſome, in return for a good _ 
reputation; but, if I ſhould not be 
able to furniſh you a good one that 
will ft you, Iwill at leaſt endea- 
vour to make up a ſecond-hand one 
that ſhall be almoſt as good as it it 
Were new. 

* Having therefore duly weighed 
and conſidered the circumſtances 
both of your affairs and my own, I 
thought] could notdo betterthan to 
tollow the advice of all my friends, 

and chuſe you out for my patron 
and protector. 

* Thus am I now changed; but it 
is no wonder, in this world of ours, 
to ſee men change both parties and 
principles for a valuable confidera- 

tion; ** Alter! tempi, alteri coſtumi,”* 

ſays the Italian proverb: and thus 

I, who, whilome, paid my court to 

Nobody, now, in. expectation of 

your great favours, am obliged ta 

ſubſcribe myſelf Somebody's moſt 
devoted humble ſervant.” 

What is remarkable in this epiſtle 
dedicatcry, is a certain plainneſs and 
ſincerity which ſhines through it, and 
which makes us believe that the au- 
thor 
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thor ſpoke from his heart; and, in 
this reſpect, it is different from the 
ſtile of all the modern dedications 
which l have ſeen. But it is time to 
take a little notice of the eſſay which 
follows it. 
© 'Fhe author teils us, that if ever 
any praiſe was reaſonable and well- 
grounded, it mult be the praiſe of 
Something; for it is certain that it 
muſt be an excellent thing in itſelf, 
as well as of a moſt ancient ang 11- 
luſtrious original: I ſay, it mull be 
© {o, becauſe of the great. reſpect 
which i 15 generally p: aid to it by all 
the world; for it is obſerved that, 
let men be ever ſo rich, ever to 
great, ever ſo powerful; let their 
circumſtances and ſituation be what 
they will; yet ſtill their hearts yeurn 
after Son thing. In all countries, 
and all ages, Something! has beenthe 
principal object of the cares, de- 
tires, and projects, of all ranks and 
degrees of men. 

We have already taken nc ns 
© that the world does Nothing fo 
Nothing; but what is it that can- 
not be obtained, what is it that will 

not be granted, Fas Something? 
© What is it that ſometimes ſoftens 
© the ſeverity of the laws, and changes 
the temper of the judge, n- turally 
ſour, into mildneſs and mercy?— 
Something. 

© What gained this ally fellow his 
title, and that Enare his yoo 
© Something. 

* Why ſhould the man of honour 
* waſte his life in the camp, and lie 
; whate nichts in irenches; or why 
©* thould the adventurous merchant 
* ploupgh the ocean, and viſit worlds 
remote, with the hazards of {hip- 
« wrecks, peſtilence and famine— 
© were 1t not to gain Something? 

The lover walks whole nights 
under the windows of his miſtreſs, 
fearleſs of thieves below, or cham- 
ber-pots from above; there thrums 
his lute, or ſings his madrigal: and 
why all this, but. in expectation 
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Something? 


that the kind fair will grant him 
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The amorous maid ſoftly ſteals 
the key from under the head of her 
lee ping parents, orelſe. more bold, 
commits nerieifto a 1:4 f ropes, 
and deſcends, at midnighe, from 2 
window, to meet tome vigerous 
love er—mott turely in expectation of 
SOME! nin 8. 

No kin of perſons are g 


6 


enerally 
more diſintereſted, or trou 5 le them- 
ſelves less ran pa; Fairs, than 
young virgins; and yet.n — phi- 
loſo phers he e of opinion that the firſt 
0 thing they commonly thick of as 
foon- a8 they wake iu a morning 
© 15 Something. 

Let a woinan's. face be ever fo 
© fine, her ſhape fo exact, her hu- 
mour ſo agreeable, yet we can find 
out Something that could improve 
her. : 
Something is of ſo much conſe- 
g quence in the affairs of this world, 
© that he who wants it muſt not ex- 
pect to be confidered with any re- 
pect, either at court or1n the city. 
© Such a woman has an infamous 

-putation; the had a baſtard,” 
lay the public, “ by my lord; a 
« ſecond by  tiddler; a third by the 
© Colonel; a fourth and fifth, ſhe 
hericif knows not by whom; but 


© Ohferve how ſhe is careſſed, how ſhe 


is vilited, what reſpect is paid to 
ner at court and all aſſembles: en- 
% quire into the reaſon, they will tell 
you—lte has Something.” 
Such a man is known to cheat at 
dice, he has ruined many a young 
© heir, and defrauds his creditors: the 
* world knows this; the world pro- 
claims it aloud; but you fee him in 
Sir Whatd'ye- Aan s coach, the 
© rich knight; nay, he dines with my 
lord, and bis grace dines with him; 
and, if you ſhould expreſs any won - 
: der at this, you will be told, it is 
© becaulſ? he has Something. 
| "Ts ning and knowledge are two 
things held in great veneration' by 
© all wiſe men; but when you con- 
« verſe with thoſe who are moſt eſteem- 
ech and honoured for their extraor- 
« Uinarv progreſs in thoſe two parti- 
| * culare, 
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culars, they will frankly own to 
vou, that they ſtill want to know 
Something. 

Something is a kind of Proteus: 

it appears in different ſhapes; nay, 

it often changes it's very name and 
ſignification, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and the 
company where it is introduced. 

For example, if you were to ſee a 
parcel of young ladies turning over 
tilks in a mercer's ſhop, and ob- 
ſerve with what an air the ſpruce 
mercer diſplays both his filk and his 
oratory, and yet perhaps all won't 
do; The ground of this is dull, that 
1% has a bad flower, this is tawdry, 

* and that is out of faſhion!” when he 


© finds that his beſt goods are held of 
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© no account, he ſays, with an air of 
importance, Now, ladies, I'Il ſhew 
* you Something!“ and then he pro- 
* duces ſome old thing, grown rot- 
* ten with lying by, and immediately 
the pretty fools are charmed, and 
part with their money. How of- 
ten have T obſerved a certain per- 
ſon, who ſells toys and trumpery to 
the rakes and fops of the town, call 
one of them aſide, and tell him, 


c 
c 
o 
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« Sir, I have Something to ſhew you!*?. 


and then produce a bawdy picture: 
and yet, among the friends and 
partizans of a certain conſiderable 
e who ſhall be nameleſs, the 
word Something was never under- 
ſtood to mean any thing but a bribe! 


ADVENTURES OF TIM WILD GOOS E. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


HE thirſt of glory is, I think, al- 

lowed, even by the dull dogs 

who can fit {till long enough to write 
books, to be a noble appetite. 

My ambition is to be thought a 


man of life and ſpirit, who could con- 


quer the world if he was to ſet about 
it, but who has too much vivacity to 
give the neceſſary attention to any 
icheme of length. 

I am, in ſhort, one of thoſe he- 
roic adventurers who have thought 
proper to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the titles of Buck, Blood, and Nerve. 
When I am in the country I am al- 
ways on horſeback, and I leap or 


break every hedge and gate that ſtands | 


in my way: when Jam in town, I am 
conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome of the 
public places, at the proper times for 
making my appearance; as at Vaux- 
hall, or Ranelagh, about ten, very 
drunk; for though I don't love wine, 
J am obliged to be conſumedly drunk 
five or ſix nights in the week, nay 
ſometimes five or ſix days together, 
for the ſake of my character. Where- 
ever I come, I am ſure to make all 
the contuſion and do all the miſchief 
I can; not for the ſake of doing miſ- 
chief, but only out of trolic, you know, 


to ſhew my vivacity. If there are wo- 
men near me, I ſwear like a devil to 
ſhew my courage, and talk hawdy to 
ſhew my wit. Under the roſe, I am 


a curſed favourite amongſt them; and 


have had bonne fortune, let me tell 
you. I do love the little rogues hel- 
liſhly; but faith I make love for the 


good of the public, and the town is 


obliged to me for a dozen or two of 
the fineſt wenches that were ever 
brought into it's ſeraglios. One, in- 


deed, I loft; and, poor fond ſoul! I 


pitied her: but 1t could not be help- 
ed; ſelf-preſervation obliged me to 
leave her; 1 could not tell her what 


was the matter with her, rot me if I 


could; and ſo it got ſuch a head, that 
the devil himſelf could not have ſaved 


her. 


There's one thing vexes me; ] have 
much ado to avoid having that in- 


ſignificant character, a good-natured 


fellow, fixed upon me; ſo that I 
am obliged, in my own defence, to 
break the boy's heac, and kick my 
whore down ſtairs every time I enter 
a night-houſe: I pick quarrels when 
Jam not offended, break the windows 
of men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, 
bulk hackney- coachmen, overturn 

Wheelbarrows, 


1 
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wheelbarrows, and ſtorm night-cel- 
lars: I beat the watchman, though 
he bids me good-morrow, abuſe the 
con ſtable, and inſult the juſtice. For 
theſe feats I am frequently kicked, 
beaten, pumped, proſecuted, and im- 
priſoned: but Tim 1s no flincher; and 
if he does not get fame, blood! he 
will deſerve it. 

am now writing at a coffee-houſe, 
where J am jut arrived, after a jour- 
ney of fifty miles, which I have rode 
in four hours. I knocked up my 
blockhead's horſe two hours ago. The 
dog whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a 
rate, that | dare ſay you may track 


him half the way by the blood; but 


all would not do. The devil, take 
the hindmoſt! 1s always my way of 
travelling. The moment | difmount- 
ed, down dropped Dido, by Jove! 
and here am I, all alive and merry, 
my old boy! | 

PII tell thee what; I was a hellt{h 
aſs t'other day; I thot a damned clean 
mare through the head, for jumping 
out of the road to avoid running over 
an old woman. 
me, and I got a curſed ſlice on the 
cheek againſt a flint, which put me 
in a paſſion; who could help it, you 
know? Rot me! I would not have 
loſt her for hve hundred old women, 
with all their brats, and the brats 


0 


But the bitch threw 
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of their brats, to the third generation. 
She was a ſweet creature! I would 
have run her hve and twenty miles in 
an hour, for five hundred pounds. 
But ſhe's gone l- Poor jade! I did love 
thee, that I did. 

Now what you ſhall do for me, old 
boy, 1s this: help to raiſe my name a 
little, d'ye mind; write ſomething in 
praiſe of us ſprightly pretty fellows. 
I aſfure you we take a great deal of 
pains for fame, and 'tis hard we ſhould 
be bilked. I would not trouble you, 
my boy, but only I fear I have not 
much time before me to do my own 
buſineſs; for, between vou and I, both 
my conſtitution and eſtate are damna- 
bly out atelbows. U intend to make 
them pin out together as evenly as 

oihdle: but if my purſe ſhould hap— 
er to leak faſteſt, I propoſe to go 
with my laſt half-crown to Ranelugh 
Gardens; and there, if you approve 
the ſcheme, I'll mount one of the 
upper alcoves, and repeat with an 
heroic air - 

© I'll b-]dly venture on the world unknown; 

© It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.” 


I'll then ſhoot myſelf through the 
head; and fo, good by t'ye. 


Yours, as you ſerve me, 


Tim. WiLDGOOsE. 


A CURIOUS LACONIC SERMON. 


N a certain principality, where the 
labourers in the ſpiritual vineyard 
are often obliged to fiddle as well as to 
pray, for the neceſſary ſupportof them- 
{elves and families, about half a cen- 
tury ago lived an honeſt and ingenious 
man of the ſacred profeſſion; who, 
having a great deal of duty to perform, 
for which, however, he received a very 
inadequate recompence, was often ne- 
ceſſitated to cut as ſhort as poſſible, 
leaving his hearers to meditate on what 
he meant to advance inconfirmation of 
his poſitions, One Sunday, in parti- 


_ cular, being engaged in the afternoon 


to play ſeveral airs on the Welſh harp, 
on which inſtrument, as well as the 


violin, he was a very excellent per- 
former, he delivered the followins 
incomparable ſermon to his different 
pariſhioners; which, for brevity, me- 
thad, point, and moral, we recommend 
to the attentive peruſal of every ſincere 
chriſtian throughout his majeity's do- 
minions. | | 


Jos, chap. 1. ver. 21. 

Naked came Þ[ out of my mothers wont, 
and naked hall I return thither. 
I's diſcourſing from theſe words, I 

121] obſerve the three following things. 
Firit, Man's ingreſs into the wort ; 
Secondly, His progreſs through the 

world; = | 

And, 
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And, thirdly, IIis egreſs out of the 
world. 
To return 
Firſt, Man's ingreſs into the world, 
is naked and bare; 


Secondly, lis progreſs through the 
world, is trouble and care; 
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And, thirdly, His egreſs out of the 


world, is nobody knows where. 
To conclude— 
If we do well here, we ſhall be well 
there; 
And ] could tell you no more were 
[ to preach a whole year! 


A SEARCH AFTER TRUE TASTE. 


VERY perſon admits that there 
E is ſuch a thing as Taſte; and, as 
each individual pretends to ſne a right 
of poſſeſſion to Prue Taſte, it does not 
ſeen difficult to be met with. 

But as all things are not as they 
ſeem to be, the looking for this, at 
the reque * of a correſp. ndent, Was 
attende a with More dil. IY Point: Cn 3 
than the Editor could have i wagined. 

Having lome buſineſs one morning 


at Jonath an's, he reſolved to enquire ' 
there for I'rue Faſte; but was anſwer 


ed, no ſuch perſon uſed the houſe; that 
probably the gentleman might find him 


upon the Dutch Walk at Change time. 


A corn: factor paſſing by, and hearing 
the queſtion, directed him to a girl's 
lodgings near Convent Garden; who, 

as the gentleman- merchant obſerved, 

knew more of Paſte than every body 
elſe did. Immediately he made the 
beſt of his way to the lady's apartment; 
but {tanding up to give way for a chair 
paſſing along the pavement, he found 
himſelf at the door of a jeweller and 
toy man; the malter being in the ſhop, 

the E A enquired of him after True 
Taſte. * Sir,” replied the tradeſman, 

it is but a compoſition; l' ſhew you 
© ſeveral forts:*? on which he pulled 


out a drawer, where were ſeveral fine 


ſparkling buckles, ear-rings and neck- 
laces. Theſe, Sir, are the True Paſte; 
True French Paſte. - The Editor re— 
plied, it was | Tafte he wanted. 

The maſter of the ſhop anſwered 
him, that if ke wanted ever fo much 
Tate, he was Certain he could furniſh 
him. 

From the royſhop he ſtept into an 
auctioncer's; who, upon hearing the 
queſtion, immediately replied, Let a 


man want Taſte ever ſo much, he was 
certain he might be furniſhed in his 
room. But when he was told the en- 
quirer wanted True T aite, he replied, 
that as to True Taſte, to be ſure that 
was quite the thing, as he ſuppoſed; 

but that he had kept that houſe many 
years, and never heard it mentioned 
betlore. Taſte was the word, and Take 
is the thing, and Talte was every thing, 

As the auctioneer could not appre- 
hend what was meant by the enquiry, 
the Editor left him, and ſtepped into a 
tavern, and enquired of the drawer, 
the drawer of the cook; who ſent in 
word, that if the gentleman pleated to 
beſpei.s any thing, he was ſure he could 
give him ſatisfaction, ſince he knew 
how to hit every body's Taſte. 
The landlord then entered, and the 
queſtion being put to him, his reply 
was, that there were ſeveral men cf 
Taſte uſed his houſe; and there was one 
of them, Mr. Gradus, below {tairs. 
'This happened to be an acquaintance 
of the Editor's; who was deſired to walk 
up, and to whom his friend related the 
butineſs he was then about. 

Jack Gradus immediately made him 
this anſwer: © My good friend, it ie 
not worth your while to take pains in 
finding out what is True Taſte. I 
* endeavoured to write according to 
© the rules of True Taſte, but it would 
* notdo;but as ſoon as I got the knack 


LY ſcribbling to the preſent Taſte, I 


© ſucceeded, It is not Taſte now-a-days 
to read much, or to trouble our minds 
with digeſting what we read; there- 
© fore light things in the Novel ſtile, 
or jeſts, or comic ſongs, ſuit beſt. 1 
find, at leaſt, they beſt anſwer my put- 
pole: ſome perſons, indeed, ſay they 

axe 
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are nonſenſe; ſome cry out upon 
them as dull; others, that they are 
low. I hear them; I write on, and 
they rail on; and by this means both 
parties are pleaſed. My writings 
give theſe fault. end -r5 opportunity 
to ſaew their critical talents; and 
(Row railing raiſes the reputation of 
W. iat! write; ſince it is a certain and 
e obſervation, that when- 
ever any Pe ince is ſpoken a- 

gainſt, the reſt of the world eſpouſe 


it, if it be only for the ſake of op- 
* 7\ 


Oſition. 

5 Thi to let you ſee the opi- 
nion I have of Taite, Pl give vou 
„ What l compoſ: ed yeſterday upon 
© that ſubject.“ Upon wich he im- 
mediately preſented the Editor with 
the tollowing ſong. 


TO THE TUNE OF, "OUNG ROGER CAME 
TAPPING AT DOLLY 'S WINDOW. 
* -arned, 0 er el. iN 1Cs WW . NOV! night and day, 

Anälife-time in fchool-Hhraſes waſte; 


a Etym. „logie, VE Call Ui: dalla I Con ay, 


From hence is deriv d the term Taſte? 
Wacn Cenius, Wit, enz Had Science, are 
ſown, 
We know which it is we'd be ats 
But fince Taſte his been term d as a phraſe on 
the town, -- 
We neither know this thing nor that. 


Over catalogues poring the auction folks fee; 
„Hark Sir, ſomet! hing the connoiſſeur ſpeaks 


About Raphael, Coreggio, V andvke e 


Intaglios, Motaics, Antiques. 
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His honour obſerves quite the th ing, to be ſure; 
© Tis immenſe, 'tis perdicious, tis vaaſt:“ 
Then handling, diſpoling, fore-ground and con- 
tour, 


Oh! he talks all in all who tells Taſte, 


To the bucky, enrich'd by large plunder from 
White's 5 | 
Lach ſupple-knoed ſycophant bows; 
While Science and Learning are ſtar'd at for 
frichts, 
They are creatures whom nobody knows. 
In vein W genius petition his Grace, 
On the pavement his hours he'll wa = 
The porter will flap-to the door in his face, 
For merit we know | is not Taſte, 


Not by re aſon or paſſion, but Faſhion we think, 
By Faſhion we ſwear and we pray; 

By Faſhion we game, and by Faſhion we drink, 
For each vice, like a dog, has it's day. 

Once Shake 11 cal e could ple aſe N op'ras endearg 
And on lounds large ſubſcriptions we waſez 

Like pi.lury'd felons, we're nail'd by the ear, 
For forging that phantom cali'd Taſte. 


To be ſure Arit-tle had ſomething to ſay, 
my to mind him. is not worth our while; 
We don't want to talk now, but only to piayy 
80 the clallic in Taſte mutt be Hoyle. 
By rhetoric rules wou'd you ſtudy to ſpeak, 
I ne time while you read runs to waſte; 


"Tis trom wagers alone that your proots'yuurmuſt 


} ek, 
© Done firtt!' is th e logic 1 in Taſte, 


We have been ſy well-bred, ſo immenſely polite, 
D retin'a bv our de ar iricends in France, | 
That We halls beſt ev'd ir ill manners to fight; 
Yowl- alla it is fans <gmpl: uifonces 

But the Genius of Tac. nd awaken'd our youth, 
In Fame's trunipet ble L berty s blaſt; 

Old Hon ur unt, Idee the Stiundar 4 of Truth, 
And we pruv d ourleives Britons at laſt. 


FARTHER ACCOUN 'T OF THE FAMILY OF NONSENSE. 


BY. MR. D "ISRAEL 


SIR, 


JN my ban leer I fiightly ſcetch- 


ed the character of my cara ſteſa, 


| Folly. . I there told you ſhe was not 


ungrateful to Alexander, for whom 
ſhe yet preſerves that diſtinguiſhed 
epithet which is due only to a Numa. 
It was her, with Enthuſiaſm our fiſter, 
who eſtabliſhed ſo many faiſe prophets, 
ſuch various ſects, and ſuch contrary 
tenets. In politics, where her influ- 
ence is unbounded, ihe prefers a Cata- 
line to a Curtius; and fo great is her 
Vol. I. 


eſtimation of every mera! virtue, that 
ſhe is abſolutely prodigal in order ta 
obtain the re putat ion of being gene- 
ICUs. 

Though our fiſter Enthuſiaſm has 
always been a creat favourite of Fol- 
Iy's, [cannot ſay | ever thoroughly re- 
liſhed her; not only becauſe me uſua! ily 
carries her jokes too far, but becauſe the 
endcavours to make me appear /crious, 
when in fact this diſpoſition is quite 
contrary to my Nature belldes, {he 


* 
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is perpetually introducing diſcord 
among mankind; and has been the 
cruel cauſe of ſacrificing more human 
beings than (if ſhe had never exiſted) 
might have peopled another globe. 

Indeed, ſhe is thought to be not a 
little inclinable ro madneſs: her eye- 
balls appear ready to ſtart from their 
ſockets; and, to borrow a line from 
Dryden— 

© Her ſtaring eyes »ith ſparkling fury roll.” 


She 1s continually thundering out 
vollies of excommunications, bulls, 
and malediQtions, againſt every fect 
but that which is her chief favourite, 
and of which the is by many thought 
to be the ſole ſupport; and this ſhe is 
weak enough to pronounce infallible, 


In her minor pleaſures ſhe dwindles 


into the character of a mere infant; 
for ſhedelights in raree-ſhews, fleight 
of hand, dolls, pictures, and gilt bind- 
ings: though, it muſt be conſeſſed, 
ſhe in other reſpects partakes in the 
gravity of the antiquarian character, 
being remarkably attached to rotten 
bones, nail-parings, ſtrings ot beads, 
and illegible inſcriptions. Though 
ſhe pretends to great ſanctity, ſhe has 
no objection to ſaluting in public the 
great-toe, and in private any other 
part, of a certain mortal whom moſt 
people now deſpiſe. And yet, one would 
ſuppoſe, ſhe muſt be of a very cold 
conltitution, ſince fhe has often been 
known to have great fires made of 
human bodies! 

£ could a tale unfold, whole lighiteſt word 

« Would harrow up thy foul; treeze thy young 

© blood; | | 
s Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from 
© their ſpheres; | 

' Thy knotted and combined locks to part; 

And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 

| SHAKESPEARE, 

Happily for mankind, ſhe ſeems 
now at her laſt gaſp; and has for ſome 
time chiefly rended with her dearly- 


beloved brethrea in Spain and Por- 


tagal, declaring that with them fie 
will live; and with them die. 

My little brother Bombaſt, though 
a great favourite of mine, has cer- 
tainly done nearly as much harm to 
the poetical, as Enthuſiaſm has to the 


religious world: and, however ſtrange 
it may appear, notwithſtanding he is 
notoriouſly inimical to all true poetry, 
ſome excellent bards have been known 
frequently to entertain him. Lee was 
always remarkably fond of him—and 
ne was unqueſtionably preſent with 
Thomſon, when he to ſublimely called 
Out — | 
© Oh, Sophoniſba! Syphoniſba, oh!' 


Fielding, one of the greateſt ene- 
mies Jever had, ſucceſsfully attacker 
this intimacy with my brother, by 
echoing, in his burleſque tragedy of 
Tom 'Thumb— | 


© Oh, Huncamunca! Huncamunca, oh!“ 


The beſt of bards, even the bard of 
Avon, forgot him noi!—Dryden of- 
ten careſſed him; and the little fel 
low's company 1s at the preſent day 
more ſought 2fter than ever. 

With reſpe& to Faſhion, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay that Folly implicitly 
executes all her commands, however 
inconvenient or abſurd; and that all 
the world are proud of enrolling them - 
ſelves as her domeſtics, which is evi- 
dent from theirall wearing her livery. 

Having thus far introduced to your 


acquaintance ſome characters which 


ſerve to keep up the dignity of our fa- 


mily, give me leave to conclude with 


ſtating for your conſideration the 
nature of a rivalſhip which has lon 
ſubſiſted between Myſelf and Dull- 
neſs, 


Dullneſs contends that the honour + 


of being parent to our family 1s alone 
due to her; on the contrary, I main- 
tain, that Dullneſs has no right to 
claim any of that honour which ſo 
notoriouſly belongs to the Nonſen- 
ſical family; as there does not now, 


nor ever did exiſt, the ſmalleſt degree | 


of relationſhip between them. 

In contraſting the following de- 
ſcription of Nonſenſe with that of 
Dullneſs, I ſhall endeavour to di- 


veſt myſelf of all partiality: of the 


candour of my ſtatement, as well as 
of the cafe itſelf, you and the public 
(my judge and jurors) are to deter- 
mine, and I freely commit myſelf to 
your 1m; artial deciſion, 

Nonſenſe 
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Nonſenſe is full of life, and enli— 
vening ſpirits; while you read his 
works your whole Frame is kept in a 
continual ſtate of merriment—D ull- 
neſs, even when you are in the molt 
lively humour, ſoon renders you le- 
thargic, cloſes your eyelids, and leaves 
you in a ſound ſleep. Nonſenſe poſ- 
ſoſſes ideas, with which he boldly ſtarts 
from the beaten path, takes a ffight up, 
and falls directly down. Dullneſs has 
no ideas; or, if ſhe has any, ſo diſ- 
guiſes them that they cannot clearly 
be perceived. She 1s always grovel- 
ling on her mother Earth, nor ever 
ventures to take a lingle ſublime leap. 
Nonſenſe is a thin, airy being, and 
frequently tickles the fancy by his 
pieaſantries; Dullneſs is a heavy 
lumpiſh mortal, and was never known 
to tickle any fancy but her own. 
In ſhort, all perſons ſpeak with rap- 
ture of Nonicnſe, and have him. oc- 
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caſionally in their thoughts; ſo that 
every hour—and molt probably at the 
preſent moment—you may hear read- 
ers exclaim, What charming non- 
* ſenſe!* From this laſt argument I 
ſhall beg leave to draw my concluſion; 
in imitation of the great Mr. Locke, 
who ſays, © that whatever has univer- 
© ſal conſent is an axtom:? and ſince, 
generally ſpeaking, all the world have 
me in their thoughts, I claim the ſu- 
periority over Dullneſs, whois known 
only to a few modern philoſophers, 
critics, and commentators. : 

I have juſt diſcovered, that Dull- 
neſs has Wa at my elbow during the 
whole time I have been writing this 
epiſtle; but, in ſpite of his Acres in- 
fluence, I dare venture to aſſert that 
the compoſition will not, on the whole, 
be found altogether unworthy of the 
pen of 

NoxsSENSE. 


CHARACTERS. 
WRITTEN BY MA. SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AU THOR OF KUDIBRAS., 


& 
A STATE CONVERT, 


'S a thrifty penitent, that never left 
rebellion until it left him. He 
has always appeared very faithful and 
conſtant to his principles to the very 
laſt; for as he firſt engaged againſt 
the crown for no other reaſon but his 
own advantages, ſo he afterward faced 
about, and declared for it for the 
very ſame conſideration; and, when 
there was no more to be made of it, 
was thoroughly convinced, and re- 
nounced it from the bottom of his 


heart, He eſpouſed the good old 


cauſe, like an old whore that had mo- 
ney in her purſe, and made her an 
honeſt woman; but whenall was ſpent 
and gone, ends her out of doors to 
ſhift for herſelf, and declared her to 


be no better than ſhe ſhould be. He 
was very much unſatished in his con- 
ſcience with the government of the 
church, as long as preſbytery bore 
the bag, and had money to receive 
for betraying Chriſt; but as ſoon as 
thoſe ſaints were culled and cheat- 
ed of all, and the covenant began to 
be no better than a beggarly cere- 
mony, his eyes were preſently open- 
ed, and all his ſcruples vaniſhed in a 
moment. He did his endeavour to 
keep out the king as long as he could 
poſſibly; but when chere was no hope 


left to prevail any longer, he made a 


virtue of necetiity, and appeared 
among the foremoſt of thoſe that were 
moſt earneſt to bring him in; and, 

like Lipſius“ s dog“, reſolved to 1 
his ſhare in that which he was able 
to defend no longer. What he gained 


The ſtory of Lipſius's Dog, who had been taught to carry meat in a baſket, is thus related by 
Sir Kenelme Digby.—* Other lefs dogs ſnatching, as he trotted along, part of what hung out of 
© his baſket, which he carried in his mouth, he ſet it down to worry one of them; whilſt, in the 
© mean time, the others fed at liberty and at eaſe upon the meat that lay there unguarded; till he, 
© caming back to * drove them away, and himſelf made an end of eating it up.” 


See Digby on Bodies, P · 320. | 
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by ſerving againſt the king, he laid 
out to purchaſe profitable employ- 
ments in his ſervice; for he is one that 
will neither obey nor rebel againſt him 
for nothing; and though he inclines 
naturally to the latter, yet he has io 
much of a faint left as to deny him- 
ſelf, when he cannot have his will, 
and denounce againſt ſelf-ſeeking 
until he is ſure to find what he looks 
for. He pretends to be the only man 
in the world that brought in the king 
which is in one dente very true; tor 
if he had not driven him out firſt, 
had been impoſſib e ever to W 
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brought him in. He endures his pre- 


ferment patiently, (though he et- 
teems it no better than a relapſe) 
merely for the profit he receives by 
it; and prevails with himſelf to be 
ſatisfied with that 
ſeeing better times, and then reſolves 
to appear himfelf : gain, and let the 
world ſee he is no changeling: and 
therefore he rejoices in his heart at 
any miſcarriages of ſtate- affairs, and 
endeavours to improve them to the 
uttermoſt, partly to vindicate his 
own former actions, and partly in 
hope to ſee the times come about 
again to ' him as he did to them. 


XIV. 
A FACTIOUS MEMBER, 


S ſent out laden with the witcom 
and IS litics of the place he ſerves 
for, and has his own freight and cul- 
tom free. He is truſted like a factor 
to trade for a ſociety, but endeavours 


to turn all the public to his own pri- 


vate advantages. He has no inſtruc- 
tions but his * ſure, and therefore 
ſtrives to have his privileges at large. 
He is very wise in his politic capa- 
city, as U. Wing A full ſhare in the 
houſe, and an implicit right to every 
man's reaſon 4 though he has none of 
his own, which r 2 him appear ſo 
ſimple out of it. He believes all rea- 
for of ſtate conſiſts in faction, as all 
wiſdom in haranguing; of which he 
is ſo fond, tnat he had rather the na- 
tion ſhould periſh than continue 1g- 
Norant of his great abilities that way; 


and blows his 


and the hopes of 
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though he that obſerves his geſtures, 


words, and delivery, will find them 
io perfectly agree. ble to the rules of 
the Houle, that he cannot but con- 
clude he learnt his oratory the very 
ſame way that jackdaws and parrots 
practiſe by; for he coughs, and ſpits 
noſe, with that diſcreet 
and prudent caution, that you would 
think he had buried his taleat in a 
handkerchief, and were now pulling 
it out to diſpoſe of it to a better ad- 
vantage. He Han Qs and preſumes o 
much upon 10 pic iloges of the Hcuſe, 
as ws, hey i Were a tribune G t 
the people, and had as abſolute power 
as they had in Rome, according to 
the latelv-eſtabliſhed fundamental 
cuſtom and Pra ctice of their quartered 
predeceſiors of unh appy memory. He 


endeavours to fligw his Wiſdom in no- 


thing more than in appearing very 
much unſatisfied with the preſent ma- 
nageofſtate- affairs, althoughhekucus 
nothing of the reaſons: ſo much the 
better; for the thing is the more dif. 
ficult, and argues his judgment and 
EA the greater; for any man can 
judge that e e the reaſons of 
w hat: he does, but very few know haw 
to judge mechanically without under- 
ftanding w. hy or w herefore. It is ſuf- 


ficient to afſure him, that the public 


money has been diverted from the pro- 
per uſes it was raiſed for, becauſe he has 
had no ſhare of it himſelf; and the go- 
vernment ill- managed, becauſeh de ha 
no hand in it; w hich, truly, is a very 
great grievance to che people, that 
underitand, by himſelf and his party, 
that are their repreſentatives, and 
ought to underſtand for them, how 
able he is for it. He fathers all 473 
own paſſions and concerns, like baſ. 
tards, on the people; becauſe, being 
entruſted by them without articles or 
conditions, they are bound to ac- 
knowledge whatſoever he does as their 
own act and deed, 


XV, 
A REBEL, 


IS a voluntary bandit, a civil rene- 
: 2 that renounces his obedience 
to his prince, to raiſe himſelf upon 
the 
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the public ruin. He is of great an- 
tiquity, perhaps before the creation, 

at leaſt a Praadamite; for Lucifer 

was the firſt of his family, and irom 
him he derives himſelf in an indirect 
line. He finds fault with the go- 
vernment, that he may get 1t the 
caſier into his own hands, as men uſe 
to undervalue what they have a de— 
fire to purchaſe. He 15 2 botcher of 
politics, anda itate- tinker, that makes 
ftaws in the government only to mend 
them again. He goes for a public- 


ſpirited man, and his pretences are 


for the public goo. in that 1s, for the 
good of his own public ſpirit. He pfe- 
tends. to be a great lover of "his COuns- 
try, as it it h: ad given him love-pow-— 

der; but it is merely out of natural 
Affection to himſelt. He has a great 
itch to be handling of authority, 
though he cut his fingers with it; and 
1s reſolved to raiſe himſelf, though 
it be but upon the gallows. He 15 
all for peace and truth, but not 
Without by ingand tightung. He plays 
a game with the Ha; igman for the 
cloaths en his back; and when he 
tirows out, he flrips him to the ſkin. 
File dies in hempen ſheets, and his 
body is hanged, like his anceſtor 
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Aenne 5, in the air. He might 


have lived longer, if the deitinies had 
not ſpun his thread of life too ſtrong. 
He is ſure never to come to an un- 
timely end, for by the courſe of law 
his glaſs « as out long before. te calls 
rebellion aud treafon laying out of 
e . tor the public; but being 
found to be falſe 0 awful coin, he 
was terized upon, and cat in pieces, 
and hanged for fuilitying himſelf, 


His eſpout: ng of quarrels proves as 


fatal to his country, as the Pari- 
han wedding did to France. He is 
like a bell, chat was made on pur- 
poſe to be hanged. IIe is a diſeaſed 
part of the body- politic, to which all 
the bad humours gather. “ eks 
itraws out of the government luc 2 
madman, and ſtartles at them when 
he has done. He endeavon:s to raiſe 
himſelf, like a boy's kite, by being 
pulled againſt the wind. After all 
his endeavours and deiigns, he is at 


length promoted tothe gailows, which 


1s performed with a cavalcade ſuit- 
able to his dignicy; and after much 
ceremony, he is in: talled * the hang- 
man, with the general applagie of all 
men, and ales tinging, iike a lan. 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE LIFE AND WONDERF UL CONVERSATION, &Cc. 


HE RE. 1 15 a certain perſon | at wy 
I I arrived at chis city, of whom. 


It is v ery proper the world thould be 
informed. His character may per- 
haps be th. ought very inconiiltent, im- 
pr. obable, ad unnatural; however, I 
intend to draw 1t with the utmoit re- 
curd to truth. This J am the better 
qualifed to do, becauſe he is a ſort 
of dependent on our family, and al- 
moſt of the ſame age; though I can- 
not directly ſay I have ever ſeen him. 
He is a native of this country, and hath 
lived long among us; but what ap— 
pears wonderful, and hardly credible, 
was never {een before by any mortal. 
It is true, indeed, he always chuſes 
the loweſt places in company, and 
contrives it ſo to keep out of fight, 


poſed to 


It is reported, however, that, in his 


younger days, he was frequently ex- 
ew, but always againſt his 
will, and was ſure to ſmart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the 


world a younger brother, being of fix 
children the fourth in des of birth; 


of which the eldeſt is now head of the 


houſe; the ſecond and third carry 
arms; but the two voungeſt are only 


footmen: ſome indeed add, that he 
hath likewiſe a twin-brother, who 
lives over-againit him, and keeps a 
victualling-houſe: he has the re puta- 
tion to be a cloſe, griping, ſqueezing 
fellow; and that, when his bags are 
full, he is often needy; yet, when the 
fit takes him, as faſt as he gets, he 


lets it fly. . 
When 
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When in office, no one diſchargeth 
himfelf or does his buſineſs better. 
He hath ſometimes ſtrained hard for 
an honeſt livelihood, and never got a 
bit till every body elſe had done. 

One practice appears very biame- 
able in him, that every morning he 
privately frequents unclean houſes, 
where any modeſt perſon would bluſh 
to be ſeen: and, although this be 
generally known, vet the world, as 
cen ſorious as it is, is ſo kind to over- 
look chis infirmity in him. To deal 
impartially, it muſt be granted, that 
he is too great a lover of himſelf, and 
very often conſults his own eaſe, at 
the expence of his beſt friends. But 
this 15 one of his blind fides; and the 
beſt of men, I fear, are not without 
them. 

He hath been conſtituted by the 
higher powers in the ſtation of re- 
ceiver-general; in which employment 
fome have cenſured him for playing 
faſt and looſe. 
feer of the golden mines, which he 
daily inſpects, when his health will 

ermit him. 

He was long bred under a maſter 


of arts, Who inſtilled good principles 


f © 
in him, but theſe were ſoon corrupted. 


1 know not whether this deſerves 
mention, that he is ſo very capric1- 
ous, as to take it for an equal affront 
to talk either of kiſſing or kicking 
him, which hath occaſioned a thou- 
fand quarrels: however, nobody was 
ever ſo great a ſufferer for faults, 
which he neither was, nor poſſibly 
could be guilty of. 
In his religion, he has thus much 
of the quaker, that he ſtands always 
covered, even in the preſence of the 
king; in molt other points a perfect 
idolater, although he endeavours to 
conceal it; for he is known to offer 
daily ſacrifices tocertain f ubterranean 
nymphs, whom he worſhips in an 
humble poſture, prone on his face, 
and ſtript ſtark-naked, and fo leaves 
his offerings behind him, which the 
prieſts of thoſe goddeſſes are careful 
enough to remove, upon certain ſea- 
ſons, with the utmoſt privacy at mid- 
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He is likewiſe over 
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night, and from thence maintain them- 
ſelves and families. In all urgent ne— 
ceiſities and preſſures he applies him- 
ſelf totheſederties, and ſometimes even 
in the ſtreets and highways; from an 
opinion that thoſe powers have an in- 
Ruence in all places, although their 
eculiar reſidence is in caverns under- 
ground. Upon theſe occaſions the 
faireſt ladies will not refuſe to lend 


their hands to aſſiſt him; for, although 


they are aſnamed to have him ſeen in 
their company, or even ſo much as to 
hear him named, yet it is well known 
that he is one of their conſtant tol- 
lowers. | 

In politics, he always ſubmits to 
what is uppermoſt; but he peruſes 
pamphlets on both ſides with great 
impartiality, though ſeldom til! every 
body elſe has done with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, 
and he may properly be called a Heiluo 
librorum, or another Jacobus de Vo— 
raigne, though his ſtudies are chiefty 
confined to ſchoolmen, commenta- 
tors, and German divines, together 
with modern poetry and critics: and 
he is an atomic philoſopher, ſtrongly 
maintaining a void in nature, which 
he ſeems to have fairly proved by 
many experiments. 

I al now proceed to defcribe ſome 
peculiar qualities, which, in ſeveral 
inſtances, ſeem to diſtinguiſh this per- 
ſon from the common race of other 
mertas. 

His grandfather was a member of 
the rump parliament, as the grand- 
ſon is of the preſent; where he often 
riſes, ſometimes grumbles, but never 
ſpeaks. However,helets nothing paſs 
willingly, but what is well digeſted. 
His courage is indiſputable, for he 
will take the boldeſt man alive by the 
noſe. 

He 1s generally the erk a. bed in 
the family, and the laſt up: which is 
to be lamented; becauſe, when he 
happens to riſe before the reſt, it hath 
been thought to forebode ſome good 
tortune to his ſuperiors. 

As wiſdom 1s acquired by age, ſo 
* every new wrinkle in his face he 
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is reported to gain ſome new know- 
ledge. 

In him we may obſerve the true ef- 
fects and conſequences of tyranny in 
a (tate; for as he is a great oppreſſor 
of all below him, fo there is nobody 
more oppreſſed by thoſe above him; 
yet, in his time, he hath been ſohigh- 
ly in favour, that many illuſtrious 
perſons have been entirely indebted 
o him for their preferments. 

He hath diſcovered, from his own 
experience, the true point wherein 
all human actions, projects, and de- 
guns, do chiefly terminate, and how 
mean and ſordid they are at the bot- 
tom. 


t behoves the public to keep him 


quiet, for his frequent murmurs are 


a certain ſign of inteſtine tumults. 
No philotopher ever more lamented 
luxury, for which theſe nations are fo 
juſtly taxed: it hath been known to 
colt him tears of blood; for, in his own 
nature, he is far from being profuſe; 


though, indeed, he never ſtavs a night 


at a gentleman's houſe without leav- 
ing ſomething behind him. 

He receives with great ſubmiſſion 
whatever his patrons think fit to give 
nim; and, when they lay heavy bur- 
deus upon him, which is frequently 
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him. 
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enough, he gets rid of them as ſoon 
as he can; but not without much la- 
bour and ſome grumbling. 

He 1s a perpetual hanger-on; yer 
nobody knows how to be without 
He patiently ſuffers himſelf to 
be kept under, but loves to be well 
uſed, and in that caſe will ſacrifice 
his vitals to give you eaſe: and he has 


hardly one acquaintance for whom 
he hath not been bound; yet, as far 
as we can find, was never known to 


loſe any thing by it. 

He 1s obſerved to be very unquiet 
in the company of a Frenchman in 
new cloaths, or a young coquette. 

He is, in ſhort, the ſubject of much 
mirth and raillery, which he ſeems 


to take well enough, though it hath 


not been obſerved that ever any good 
thing came from himſelf. 

There is ſo general an opinion of 
his juſtice, that ſometimes very hard 
caſes are left to his deciſion; and, while 
he ſits upon them, he carries himſelf 
exactly even between both ſides, ex- 
cept where ſome knotty point ariſes, 
and then he 15 obſerved to lean a little 
to the right or left, as the matter in- 
clines him; but his reaſons for it are 
ſo mantteſt and convincing, that every 
mau approves them. ; 


( Continued trom Page 142. ) 


Fan is the daughter of 


Folly, begot upon Vanity. 

Virtue in women, like courage in 
men, is a ſecurity againſt the imper- 
tinence of inſult. 

Procraſtination is inexcuſable folly; 
to-morrow will bring buſineſs of it's 
own. . 

Love, like wine, has an intoxicating 
quality, and renders us inſenſible of 
every other object about us, if too largely 
indulged: like wine, too, when uſed 
with moderation, it gladdens and in- 
vigorates the heart. 

The gentle reproof of a ſincere 
friend, like the probings of an expe- 
rienced ſurgeon, though painful in the 
operation, 13 nevertheleſs intended for 

the ſecurity of the patient, 


Fear has a ſtrong memory. 
Flattery, like a cameleon, aſſumes 


the colours of the object it is neareſt to. 


Pride is the moſt abſurd of all follies; 
ſhe deſtroys her own intent, for the 
more ſhe exacts worſhip, the leſs ſhe 
receives. | | 


When [I ſee a beau and a belle deco- 


rated with a profuſton of finery for a 
court- ball, Iconſider them as two French 
dolls exhibited in the great toy- ſhop 
of Folly. 


Reproof, to perſons under misfor- 


tunes, is as ſharp as a dagger's point, 
and wounds as deeply. | 
Neceſſity frequently infringes on the 
laws of delicacy. 
Books are the ſpectacles of the mind, 


and make us diſcover things more 


clearly 
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clearly and percepti ibly than we ſhould 
do without their aliiance. 

Witdom and {ortituce are generally 
companions. 

1 he ſeverity of princes map terrify, 
bot it will z lio irritate. 

The world is taken with ſhew and 
eutiide, with finery and vain titles. as 
birds are with lime; they are the bird- 
lime of fools, women; and children. 

The eye is the mirror of the heart. 

Satire thould not be like a faw but 
a ſword; it ſhould cut, not mangle. 

Cowards are great anticipators of 
danger. 

Nothing expoſes the weakneſs of 
human nature ſo much, as the vanity 
of literary men and the altectation of 
beautiful women. 

There is not a greater nor a more 
cruel ſlavery than de e N | 

Old people are apt to declaim per- 
verſely againſt the depravity of the 


preſent times, when compared with 


the palt; they forget that it is not ſo 
much the times, as themſelves : chat are 
changed. 

Duplicity i is the armour of a coward, 

Thoſe who wiſh to travel with ad- 
vantage muſt leave their prejudices 
at home, and determine, with St. Paul, 
to be all things to all men. 

Princes have contrived a very cheap 


and eaſy method to pleaſe and reward 
a few. 


their ſubjects and courtiers: 
yards of blue, green, or red ribband, 


recompenſe ſufficiently the officer who 


obtains a victory; and a ſkin of parch- 
ment (or patent of peerage) is a full 
diſcharge for years of faithful ſervice. 

There can be no greater pleaſure 
than obliging merit in diſtreſs; but 
we muſt expect no acknowledgment: 
acknowledgment cancels, and is a 
receipt in full for ail obligation; and 
in this ſenſe it is well underſtocd by 
moſt obligees. 

It is wonderful that men hould be 
as much pleaſed with the ſhadow as 
they are with the ſubſtance af power: 
had Julius Cæſar been ſatisfied with 
the 20 etual didatorſhip, and reſu- 
fed the imperial aiadem. he would 
have been equally as great and power- 
Sul, and moit probably a iappicr man, 
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in the hearts and affections of the Ro- 


man people. Oliver Cromwell knew 
ee died in his bed. 

Death and abſence never fail to 
expoſe what envy is butily employed 
to conceal; the merit and virtue of 
individuals. | 

Art is allowable in all the works of 


nature, and it may help to adorn chem; 


but it is deſtructive to friendſhip. 

Thoſe only are truly happy Who 
have the means, as well as the will, to 
contribute to the felicity of their fel- 
Low: creatures. 

True triendsanticipate achothe O 
wants. 

Our ears are of neceſſity open; but 
we may keep our mouths as much 
hut as we pleaſe. 

The Bank of Holland, like a lion's 
den, admits all, but permits none to 
return. 

The tongues of a malicious and en- 
vious world are 
inſtructors; they teach us dene 
and caution. 


The three moſt deſirable things 


have ever been the moſt deftrudtive; 
beauty, wealth, and power. 

By four we divide the globe, Eu- 
rope, Aha, Africa, and America; the 
teaſons, ſpring, fummer, autumn, and 
winter; the age of man, chil hood, 
adolefcence, manhood, and old age; 
and the createft blefling: oflife, (when 
not abuted) health, wealin, beauty, 
and power. 

Many are the ups and downs of 
life, and fortune muſt be uncom- 
monly gracious to that mortal who 
does notexperience a great variety of 
them; though perhaps to theſe may be 
owing as much of our pleaſure as our 
pain: there are ſcenes of delight in 
the vale as well as on the mountains; 
and the inequalities of nature may not 
be leſs neceſſary to pleaſe the eye, than 
the varieties of life to improve the 
heart. 

Variety, provided it be not trouble- 
ſome to others, 1 is no ſuch great evil, 
ſince it is a kind remedy that nature 
has planted in every one to preſerve 
us from being out of humour with 
ourſelves. 


Vice 


frequently our belt. 
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Vice and Folly may feel the edge 
of wit, but virtue is invulnerable; as 
aqua fortis can only penetrate and 
diſſolce baſe metals, it's corrofive 
quality being incapable of affecting 
gold. 

Courage is nothing more than a 


power of opyolng danger wich ſere 
nity and perieverance. 


Men are attracted towards each 
other by general ſympathy, but kept 
from contact by private intereſts. 

he poet Martial ſays, he that can- 
not live well to-day, will be leſs qua- 
lized to live well to- morrow. 

Wit is very pernicious, unleſs it be 


tempered with virtue and humanity. 


Severity of reproof, like afile, may 
be diſagreeable in it's operations; but 


hard and ruſty metals will be the 


brighter for it. 
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Travelling to boobies 1s of infinite 
uſe. ſince it changes them from lethar- 
g1c blockheads, into prating Cox- 
combs; it improves them, as bottling 
does ſmall- beer, which then becomes 
briſk without growing ſtronger. On 
the other hand, 1t gives eaſe and a 
poliſh to men of ſenſe and learning, 


which nothing elſe can ſupply: a ju- 


dicious mixture of thoſe refined man- 
ners in which our neighbours excel, 
adds a grace and a brilliancy to every 
ſolid accompliſhment, and compleats 
what may juſtly be called the fine 
gentleman; as our weavers uſe wool 
of a nner growth than our native flee- 
ces, to carry the manufacture to it's 
utmoſt perfection. 

Inventiou, is a quick and ſagacious 
penetration into the true eſſence of all 
the objects ot cur contemplation, 


ANECDOTES, 


EXTRACTED FROM MR. DAVIES'S DRAMATIC. MISCELLANIES». 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


K © . 
AT Clarke was the original 
Filch in the Beggar's Opera; 


and, though I greatly admire Mrs. 


Wilton's adroitnets in it, yet | think 
his meagre countenance and thamb- 
ling figure were much better adapted 
to the character of a pickpocket than 
a female's delicate perſon. Nat was 
the chronicle of the theatre: he Knew 
the whole hiſtory of che players, and 
made himſelf acceptable to buſy en- 
quirers after theatrical matters, by 
communicating to them many a 


laughable anecdote. His chief em- 


ployment (on account of his reſem- 


bling Rich in ſize and figure) was 


that of an under-harlequin, ro re- 
lieve his maſter in ſuch ſituations of 
the pantomime as were leaſt intereſt- 


ing. Nat was happy when the audi- 


ence, from 1milarity of form, were 
ſurprized into a clap by miſtaking the 
man for the maſter. The ſubſtitute 
was ſo like the original, that Rich 
one night paid ſeverely for the re- 
ſemblance. One of the actors, having 
had ſome words with Clarke during 
Vor. I. | 


the repreſentation of a pantomime, 
waited till he ſhould find an oppor- 
tunity to thew his reſentment. Un- 
luckily Rach threwhimſelf in the way 
of the angry perſon, as he came off 
the lage, and received ſuch a blow of 
the üſt, on his ſtomach, as for ſome 
time deprived him of the power to 
breathe. The man, percelving his 
mittake, implored the manager's par- 
don; proteſting, upon his honour, he 
thought that he had ſtruck Nat Clarke. 
And pray, ſaid Rich, what terrible 
« proyocation could Clarke give, to 
© merit ſuch a violent blow?“ 

Some few years before his death, 
Clarke retired to Hammerſmith; 
where he lived at eaſe, and treated his 
viſitors with good dle and much hit- 
tory. 

11. 

Wx Philipof Macedon had taken 
the city of Olynthus, he celebra:ed 
the Olympic games. He invi e 19 


the feitival all the profeſſor, of the 
polite arts. Ile entertained them with 
the choiceſt banguets, and beſtowed 
crowns upon the victors. During the 


height 
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height of the feſtival, he aſked Saty- 
rus, the comedian, why, of all his 
gueſts, he alone had aſked for no gift, 
nor had defired any mark of his fa- 
vour? Did he ſuppoſe him to be of a 
mean and fordid diſpoſition? or did he 
conceive that he had entertained any 
ill- will towards him? 

Satyrus modeſtly replied, that he 
ſtood in no need of thoſe acts of mu- 
nificence which others demanded. 
What he ſhould requeſt of the king 
could with the greateſt facility be 
granted; but he had ſome fears leſt 
Fi. petition ſhould be rejected. Phi— 
lip encouraged him to urge his de- 
mand; and, with a facetious gaiety, 
aſſured him, that he would refuſe him 
nothing he ſhould aſk. 

Satyrus then informed the king, 
that his old acquaintance and hoſt, 
Apollophanes of Pydna, having been 
ſlain through treachery, his relations, 
terrified at the accident, had, for ſafe- 
ty, conveyed his two young daughters 
ro Oh, nthus; but, as that city had 
now become ſubjugated to his ma- 
jeſty's arms, they were in the condi- 
tion of prifoners and captives. © Now 
the tole boon | ſhall beg of you,” 
continued the player, is, that you 
* would give orders for their delive- 
© rance into my hands; not for the 
fake of gaining any advantage to 
myſelf, but that I may beſtow on 
them portions equal to their birth 
and education, and prevent their 
tailing into any hardſhips or diſ- 
grace unwerthy of me or their ta- 
ther. 

The whole aſſembly, upon hearing 
this generous requeſt cf Satyrus, broke 
out into loud and tumultuous. ap- 
plauſe; and Philip, with a good grace, 
immediately complicd with his wiſhes. 

111. 

Dear and Fiſher were two gen- 
tlemen very intimately acquainted. 
The latter was a dependent on the 
former, who generoufly ſupplied him 
with the means of living as became a 
man of birth and education. But no 
benehts are ſuffi cient to bind the baſe 
and the ungrate ful: after parting, one 
avening, with Mr, Derby, at his 


e 


ti fled. 
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chambers in the Temple, with all the 
uſual marks of friendthip, Fiſher con- 
trived to get into his apartments, 


with an intent to rob and murder his 


friend. This he unhappily accom- 
pliſhed. For ſome time, no ſuſpicion 
fell on the murderer; he appeared, as 
uſual, in all public places. He was 
in a ſide-box at the play of Hamlet; 
and, when Wilks uttered that part of 

the ſoliloquy, which ſpoke of * guilty 
© creatures fitting at a play,” a lady 
turned about, and, locking at him, 
ſaid, © T with the villain, who mur- 
* dered Mr. Derby, were here!' The 
lady and Fiſher were ſtrangers to each 
other. It was afterwards known, that 
this was the man who had killed his 
friend. The perſons preſent in the 
box, declared, that neither the ſpeech 
from the actor, nor the exclamation 
from the lady, made the leaſt external 
impreſſion on the murderer. Fither 
ſoon after eſcaped to Rome, where he 
profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic 


and gained an aſylum. About fivean 


twenty years ſince, my friend, Mr. 

Richard Wilſon, the landſcape- paint- 

er, ſaw Fiſher at Rome, and ſpcke to 

him. He was then, | think, one of 

the conoſcenti, and a picture-dealer. 
IV. 

AcCERTaln young gentleman ap- 
plied to Cibber to lcok over a new 
dramatic piece. He knocked at his 
door, and gave into his hands a roll 
of paper, as he ſtood on the threſhold, 
the door being but half opened; he 
defired he would read it, and give 
him his opinion of it. Cibber turned 
over the firſt leaf; and, reading only 
two lines, returned it with theſe words, 
Sir, it will not do.“ The mortified 
author left him; and Cibber, full of 
the adventure, went to Button's cof- 
fee-houſe, and, ready to ſplit with 
laughter, related the ſtory to Colonel 
Brett; but he, far from applauding 
ſuch conduct, put on a ſevere brow, 
and treated him with very ſharp lan- 
guage. He told him, if the gentle- 
man had reſented this vile utage in 
any manner, he would have been juf- 
Do you pretend, Sir, by 


reading two lines, and that, in a 
| © rxidiculous 
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* ridiculous curſory manner, tojudge 
of themeritot a whole play?” Much 
more, to the ſame purpoſe, tne colo- 
nel added; and, when he had done, 
left the room. Cibber made no reply: 


CURIOUS SPECIMEN OF 
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he ſquinted, as uſual; took a pinch of 
{\nufi; and ſat down to ruminate on 
the affair, under the pretence of read- 
ing a . 
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POLITICAL DUPLICITY. 


BEING THE TRANSLATION OF A LETTER WROTE BY. CARDINAL MA 


ZARINE TO THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT ROME, 


SIR, 


| Campy, (a Savoyard Friar of the holy order of St. Benedict) 
MI. is to be the bringer to you of news from me, by the receipt 
of this letter. He is one of the moſt diicreet, wiſe, and leaſt wicked or 
vicious perſ ens, that I hay: ever yet (among all I have converſed with) 
kn wn; and hath earneſtly deſired me to write to you in his favour, and 
to furnith him with a letter for you of credence on his own behalf, with my 
recommendation; which I grant to his merit, I aſſure you, rather than to his 
importunity; for, believe me, Sir, he is one who deſerves your love. 
I thould be ſorry if you were to be wanting in kindneſs to him from being 
miſtaken as to his true character. It would much afffict me, if you were, 
as many Other perſons have been, thus deceived, who now value him, 
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and who are of my belt friends here, 
T am defirous to advertiſe you, 
to take particular notice of him, 
ſaying nothing at a]! in his preſence, 
in any fort; for | may with truth 
aſſure you there cannot be a more 
unworthy or baſe perſon in the world, 
I am aſſured, that as ſoon as you 
have opportunities to obſerve him, you 
will thank me for this timely advice. 


civility, hindereth me from now 


ſaying more upon this ſubject. 


A POPISH 
W HEN Naples was once cloſely 
beſieged, the viceroy iſſued à 


ſevere order, that no man, above or 


under ſuch an age, ſhould appear in 


the ſtreets without a ſword, on pain of 
death. That he might be ſure this 


order was ſtrictly obeyed, he and his 


_ officers rode up and down the city to 


ſee that none offended, and in his pro- 
greſs he perceived a gentleman with- 
out his ſword; who, being brought to 
him, was immediately condemned to 
be hanged on the next ſign-polt. The 

entleman pleaded hard for his life, 
— to no purpoſe. He then entreated 
the viceroy, that he might not ſuffer 
© ignominious a death, but die like a 
gefitleman as he was; humbly defir» 


Sir. And for no other motive 
that you ought, more than any, 
and to ſhew him the greateſt reſpect: 

that may offend or diſpleaſe him 
ſay, that 1 love him as myſelf, and 
ſtrong or convincing argument Gi an 
than tobe willing to do nim any injury. 
ceaſe to be a ſtranger to his virtue, and 
will love and reſpect him as I do, and 
The aſſurance I have of your great 
writing farther of him to vou, or of 

I am, Kc. 


MAZ ARINE. 
MIRACLE. 


ing that the next gentleman who 
came by with a ſword, might run him 
through the bouy. This being granc- 

ed, preſently comes along one who 
was jult come from a gaming- -houſe, 

where he had loſt all, even che very 
blade of his ſword, and durſt not go 


home till he got a wooden one fitted 


to the hilt and ſcabbaru. Being now 
ſtopped, he was told the cate, and 
what he was appointed to do: bur, 


conſcious of his own infuthciency to 
execute the bulineſs, he was lo con- 
founded that he ſcarce knew what to 
ſay: * What! make 2 common ECXxeCl.- 
© tjoner of me! ſaid he. What, ſtain 
my blood toeternity!” with ſuch ex- 


clamadons. But all proving fruitlets, 
2 A 2 he 
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he prepared himſelf for the work; and 
kneeling down, prayed—* O God of 
Heaven, if this man ought not to 
die, convert this my faithful ſword 
into wood.“ Then plucking it out, 
anditappearing plainly to be a wooden 
weapon, the condemned gentleman 
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was immediately releaſed with abun- 
dance of joy; and the {word was car- 
ried with great ſolemnity to the cathe- 
dral church, waere it was hung up 25s 
a true link to the chainot Popiſi mi- 
racles. 


CURIOUS-LETTEFR;. 


SENT BY Aa QUAKER TO HIS WATCH MAKER, 


Send thee once more my erroneous 

watch, which wants thy ſpeedy 
care and correction. Since the laſt 
time he was at thy ſchool, I find by 
experience he is not benefited by th 
inſtructions: thou demandeſt for thy 
labour the fifth part of a pound ſter— 
ling; which thou ihalt have, but let 
thy honeſt endeavours firit earn it. 

1 will board him with thee a little 
longer, and pay for his table if thou 
requireſt it, Let thy whole endea- 
vours and obſervations be vpon him, 
for he has mightily deviated from the 
principles of truth. I am afraid he 


1s foul in the inward man; I mean, 


his ſprings. Prove and try him well 
with the aujuſting tools of truth, that, 
if poſſible, he may be drawn from the 
error of his ways. By the index of 
his tongue he is a liar, and the mo- 
tion of his body is ever variable and 


RECEIPT TO MAKE 


| ISSOLVE zaffre in aqua re- 

gia, and dilute the ſolution with 
water. Then take a print repreſent- 
ing winter, and draw Sar and graſs 
with this ink. Hang it in the rays of 
the ſun, or near a fire, and the print 


uncertain, I preſume his body is 
foul, as I before obſerved; therefore 
bruſh him well with thy cleanin 
inſtruments from all pollutions, that 
he may vibrate with regularity and 
truth, admoniſh him friendly withpa- 
tience, and be not too haſty and raſh 
in thy correction, ett, by endeaveur- 
ing to reduce him from one error, 
thou ſthouldeil fling him headlong into 
another; for as he 1s young, and of a 
malleable temper, he may, with due 
correction, te brought into the path 
of truth. In fine, let him viſit often 
the motion cf the ſun, and regulate 
him by his table of equation; and 
when thou findeſt them agree, ſend 
him home with thy bill of modera- 
tion, to 
Thy Friend, 
Tos1as GoswELL. 


SYMPATHETIC INK. 


will exhibit a view of ſpring: remove 
it to the cold, and winter will again 
appear, 

This may berepeated ſeveral times; 
but care muſt be taken not to heat 
the print too much. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, Aub BON-MOTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, | 


| I, 

I Charles II. being at bowls, 
K and having laid a bowl very near 
the jack, © My ſoul to a horſe-turd,” 
ſays he, nobody beats that,%—" If 
* you'll lay odds,“ fays Rocheſter, 


6 ]'ll take the bett.“ 


NUMBER V. 


II, 

Queevx Caroline mentioning to the 
Earl of Cheſterfield a deſign of ſhutting 
up St. James's Park, and of convert- 
ing it into a garden, aſked him what 
it might probably coſt. © Only three 
* CROWNs,' replied the Earl. 

111. TH 
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Tas great Henry IV. of France 


being iT -q by One of h15- haughty 
favourit*, way his Majeſty gave him- 
ſelf he 1r0vbic to return the ſalutes 
of ſy many beggars who mide their 
obeiſun ee to um in the ſtreets; in- 
ſtantly repliea—“ Becauſe I wiih not 


” 0 0 e the beggars in my ſtreets Ex- 


ceed their ſovereign in politeneſs. 
LV. 

Aba obſerving in company how 
glorious and uteful a body the fun 
Was" The ſan, to be ſure,” iays an 
Trin Centleman pretc nt, 10 a 17 
fine body; but, in my opin: ion, the 
moon is much more ale ful: for the 
moon aiords us light in the night— 
time, hen WEreaity Wantit;  Waere 


as we have the fun with us only 
in the day-time, when we have no 


© Occalloen for it.“ 
V. 
A vistnr, having loſt a hundred 
pounds, Promiied ten pounds reward 


to anz one who thould bring it him. 
An hon-# Poor man, Who found it, 
brought it to the old gentleman, de- 
manding the ten pounds. But the 
miſer, to baffle him, alledged there 


Were. a Ame and ten pounds in the 


bag Waen oll. The e poor man, how 
ever, was adviied to ſue for the money; 
and, when the cauſe came on to be 
tried, it appearing that the ſeal had 
not deen broken, nor the bag ripped, 
the judge 22 to the derendant's 
counſel—* The bag you. loſt had a 
© hundred and ten pounds in it, you 
© {ay??—* Yes, my lord, ſays ae. 
© Then,” replied the judge, accord- 
ing to the evidence given in court, 
this cannot be your money; ; tor here 
were ouly a hundred pounds: there 
fore the plaintiff mult Keep it ull 
the true owner appears.“ 
Vie 
Darofrx, who was notoriouſly 
poor, was one evening in company 
with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Dorſet, and tome other noblemen of 
wit and genius. It happened, that 
the converſation, which was literary, 
turned on the art of compoſition, and 
elegance of ſtyle; and, after ſome de- 


s 


6 


Tures; 
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bate, that each party 
Would write ſomething on whatever 


ſubject chanced to ſtrike his imagi- 
nation, and place it ua Jer the can- 
dleſtick for Mr. Dry den' judgment. 
Mott of the Company took uncom- 
mon pins to outdy each other; while 


it was agrees 


Lord Dort-t, with much compoture, 


wrote two or three lines, and care- 
letsly threw them to the place agreed 
on. The reſt having finished, the ar- 
biter opened the 3 of their deſti- 
ny. In going through the whole, he 
diſcovered itrong marks of pleaſure 
and ſalis faction; - but at one in parti. 


cular he ſeemed | in raptures. « l rautt 


© acknowled ge, lays Dryden, © there 


are abundance ot fine things in my 
hands, and ſuch as do honour to 
the perſonages who wrote them; but 
lam under an i:diſpeuſable neceſ- 
lity of giving the higheſt preference 
to my Lord Dorier. | rauit re queſt 
that your lordhips will hear it, and 
Ibeleveall will be ſatisfied with my 
Ju doment. | 
FI promiſe to pay John Dryden, 


«© or order, on demand, the ſum of 
« five hundred pounds. 


c 
v 


c 


Dogs ET.“ 
Vit. 

A CERTAIN member of parliament 
having heard many ſpecches in the 
Houle, to the great applauſe of the . 
ſpeakers, grew ambitious of riſing to 
rival alory by his oratory; and ace 
cordingly watched for a favourable 

opportunity to open. At length am 
Occaſion preſented itſelf. It Was on 2 
motion's being made in the Houſe fog 
enforcing. the execution of ſome ſta- 
on which public-ſpirited mo- 
tion, the orator in embryo roſe ſo- 
lemnly up, and after giving three loud 
h ems, ſpoke as follows: Mr. Speaker, 

Hate we laws, or have we not laws? 
If we have Jaws, and they are not 
© Gbſerved, to 2 at end were thoſe 
* laws made?” Saying this, he ſat him- 
felt down, his cheſt heaving high with 
conſcious. importance. When ano- 
ther member roſe up, and delivered 
his thoughts in the ſe words: © Mr. 
0 3 Did the honourable gen- 
* tleman who ſpoke laſt, (peak to the 


* purpole, 


very different perſons. 
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© purpoſe, or not to the purpoſe? If 
* he did not ſpeak to the purpole, to 


© what purpoſe did he ſpeak?” Which 


ſet the houſe in ſuch a fit of laughter, 

as diſcouraged the young orator from 

ever again attempting to ſpeak. 
VIII. 

Dsz.Brown,chaplain tothe Biſhop 
of H-retord, dining one diy with his 
lord hip, in company with a young 
lady to whom he paid his ada reſſes, 
was aſked for his toaſt after dinner: 
when the biſhop, perceiving him to 
heſitate, cried—* Ol beg your par- 
don, doctor; your toalt is not yet 
© Brown." 

IX. 

ALArrchancellorof the Exchequer 
_ lived in the houſe at preſent 655 

upied by Mr. Pitt, and whic be- 
how to that office, on qui*t:.ng it af- 
te; -'« diſmiſſion, protec. he would 
never againl.ve ina Hue of office! 

X. 

Soo after the late Earl of Cheſ— 
ter geld was 5 2 member of the 
Cabigee, a place of great truſt became 
vacant, o which the Earl and the 
Duke of Dorſet recommended two 
His Majeity 
contended for his own recommenda- 
tion with much warmth; and, finding 
he was not likely to ſucceed, he left 


the council- chamber in great anger, 


mtg that he would be obeyed. 


ne king being retired, a violent con- 


teſt enſued; but at length it was car- 


ried againſt him, leſt he thould expect 
the fame implicit obedience on other 
occaſions, when it might rite into a 
dangerous precedent. The 47g 498 
now was io ſhould wait on the king 

in his preſent humour, with the gras 't 
of the office for his ſignature; a taſk 
which fell to the lot of Lord Cheſter- 
feld. As his lord ſhip expected to find 
the king very little diſpoſed to exe- 


cute the buſineſs, be prudently took 


care not to incenſe him by abruptly 
making the requeſt; but aſked, in ac- 
cents of great humility, with whoſe 


name his Majeſty would be pleaſed to 


plied the Earl, 
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have the blanks filled up. With 

the Devii's!' anſwered the king, 
with all the vehemence of patſion. 
* And will your Majeſty,' coolly re- 
permit the inſtru— 
ment to run, as u{ual—* Our traſiy 
and well-belov./4 a 04 aud Couns 
felt The ing „ lang hing ery 
heartily, imm. ciately put his hand 
to the 4DP01 ment, and related to 
every b dy 5 ſucceſs with which 
the noble Zarl's wit had attacked his 
i}-hum-ur. 


0 


14 


XI. 

A Lab lame; ing, t the other day, 
that the heir ct a great  perionage Was 
continually ſurrcanded by thote who 
were tut eRed ot not being the beſt 
friends to their country —7 U hy, Ma- 

dam, ſhould we regret this circum- 
© ftance?? ſaid a gentleman preſent: 
© You doubtleſs hope that the prince 
© will not very ſuddenly ſucceed to 
© al: his hereditary honours; io that 
* it theſe perſons are as baſe and un- 
© qualiacd as is aſſerted on one ſide, 
„the royal youth will find them out 


© time enough to prevent any bad 


8 conſequences to the public; and if, 
after long trial, they prove to be as 
able and upright, as is boldly con- 


* tenced for on the other, and as the 


© princenow probably ſuppcles them, 


.© God forbid that he ſiould not em- 
* ploy ſuch virtue and abilities, for 


© his own honour, and the advantage 
of his country!” 
X11, 

M anmovp, who conquered Perſia 
and India towards the endof the tenth 
c2niury, was a Tartar. He is hardly 
known at preſent in the weſtern world, 
except by the anſwer of a poor wo- 
man who applied to him in India for 
juſtice againſt a perſon who had rob- 
bed and murdered her fon 1n the pro- 
vince of Yrac in Perſia. © How would 

* you have me do juſtice at ſuch a 
* diſtance?” ſaid the Sultan. Why 
* then,” replied the mother © did you 
conquer, when you could not go- 
vern us?“ 

POETRY. 
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MAY DA x. 


AN EPISTLE FROM SAMMY SARCACTM IN 
TowN, TO HIS AUNT IN THE CUUNTRY, 


BY MR. COLLINGS. 


OV teaze me to writez muſt I urge it again, 
By the fiddle of Phebus, I'm not in the 
Ven | 
This heat ſo o'ercomes me, to ſing, or to ſay, 
T urns tine milk of deicription ty water and Whey: 
Beides, deareſt aunt, what a ſubject you chuie! 
Is the May a fit theme for a citizen's mule? 
Our Zephyrs but blow up the duſt in our eyes; 
And our Shades are but ſmoke that obicures the 
fair fies; 
Our Cowſiips and Primroſes die in a baſket, 
And our Damſels wont kiſs us—but juſt when we 


aſk it. 


Ho withtheſecan I ere frame the paſtorllay?— 


« But your Gambols? yuur Garland? your Hu- 
maids of May? 
las, for our Gambois your ſports on the green, 
V/here Love keeps his court, with young Beauty 
his queen; 


V he c each Grace, unſolicited, joins in the dance, 
And each maiden looks kind tor her ſwaln to ad- 


vance; 
Are the charms of Arcadia, to Ætna's uproar, 
Compar'd with May-day at a citizen's door? 
Our Garlands! unlike the fair trophy that twines 
Rund the villager s May-pole, and nature com- 
bines, | 
What think you, dear aunt, in your conſcience, 
compoles ? | 
Much to dazzle our eyes, but no treat for our noſes 
A pile of magnificent lumber miſplac'd, | 
Bur whi.h yet gives a taſte of a citizen's taſte. 
Hieroglyphical body and foul of the people, 
Lo“ it riſes to view like the top of a ſtecple! 
Pots and platters with ends of red ribband contin'd, 
That bring beet and porter moſt timely to mind; 
Like our worthiptul outſides, al! tarniſh and art, 
Dark withinas each head, and as void as each heart: 
The Graces that round- about aukwardly prance, 
As their cows we may judge would take leſſons 
from France, | 
Are our Mil:-Ma:ids, withbelliesperhaps outof fize ; 
But we look not on Milk- maids with critical eyes; 


And, tho gi acclets, to call them the Graces make 


| free | | | 
Becauſe they can dance, and are uſually three, 


That their movements ſo decently ſquare with the 


din, 

Is inſpir d by the Juniper Goddeſs within: 

Lo! theit Minſtrel, blind, legleis, that ſtruts in the 
middle, 

And tortures to diſcord a broken- bac kd fiddle; 

A grinder of crotchets and quavers fo rare! 

of Saint Handel's ve hundred not one luch was 
there. | 


FUEL RE 


Had the Thracian fo fiddled his wife back agains 

Not a runner of P{ut»'s had follow'd the ſwains 

Oc, in ſpite of old Aaiphion, a ſimilar ſound 

Would have tumbled his ramparts again to the 
"round, 

To accompliſh the concert, and finiſh the ſcene, 

A groupe of young Clergy are hopping between; 

Wihjaſt as much wig as to make them look arch, 

As much wit as one half of their anti-types ſtarchʒ 

For tis not the grace of a father in 6, 

Nor a judge's wite head, but a wig and a nod, 

That reduces the rabble to duty and awe, 

With his reverence or worſhip of goſpel or law: 

If we laugh at the ſwee ps, we thould laugh juſt as 
much, 

Could ve fathom each wig of the bench or the 
church. | | 

Butdeicription is tir'd Nhat the pen cannot reach 

1 tranimit by che corps de reſerve of a Sketch“; 

And, we it importance, pray credit what fol- 
6 

That the ſweeps are the Loves, and the fiddler 

| Apollo; 
Legitimate ſons of the artiſt of Æ tna, 


And clerical call'd from his office at Gretna: 


His godſhip of quaver comes down as of yore, 
And your Cit is the aſs that was Midas before. 
Now thank me for nothing, and pardon the lay, 
Or call for a paſtoral picture of May: 


And I'll prove, deareſt aunt, if you pay the coach 
down, | 


That my reliſh is ſtronger for country than town, 


SPRING in LONDON. 

\ YO W new-vamp'd ſilks the Mercer's win- 
dow ſhews, 

And his ſpruce Prentice wears his Sunday claſithsz 
His annual ſuit with niceſt taſte — 

The reigning cut and colour ftill purſu'd. 

The barrows now, with oranges chuck-full, 
Driven by at once the lady and the trull, 

No longer gulls the ſtripling of his pence, 

Who learns that Poverty is nurfe to Senſe. 

© Large ftewing oyſters! in a deepenin 
No more reſounds, nor * Muſlels!” —— 
Seven days to labour now is held no crime, 

And Moll' Neu macłk' rell ſcreams in ſermon- time. 

In ruddy bunches radiſhes are ſpread; 

Aud Nan with choice pick'd ſaliad loads her head. 

Now, in the kitchen-w.ndow, Chriſtmas green, 
The bays and holly, are no longer ſeen; 

But ib rigs of garden-minc in phials grow, 
And gather'a laylocks periſh as they blow. 

The truant ichoolboy now at cve we meet, 
Fatigu'd and tweating thro' the crouded ſtreetz 
His ſhoes embrown d at once with duſt and clay, 
With bl ickthorn loaded, which he takes for May; 
Round his flapp'd hat in rings the cowſlips twine, 
Or in cleft oſiers form a golden line. : 

On miik-pail rear d the borrow d ſalvers glare, 
Topp'd wich a tankard, which two chairmen bear; 


#* See tlie Print. 


Reeking 
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ro THE 


Reeling they flow! tail o'er rigged ſt 

And jojtul ocdames dance with aching brines, 
M:re.tlithe,the p war's ty, oewig't longs of loot 

ip do the thover wit.) a taelels foot. 

II gay Va:xhall now faunter beaux and belles, 

Ana, pi er cits retort to Savier's Wells. 


nes; 


THE NUT. BROWN MA1D; 
CRBREAD WIFE, 
CURAMU 


OR, GING 


ANXEPISTLE TO NICODFMES 
JUN. ESQ. 


UDGEON, 


S marriage often cauſes woetul ſtrife, 
And once the die is cail, tis caſt for life, 
Well it behoves cach provident young man 
To watch, obſerve, take all the heed he can. 
In tius our age the golden days are fled, 
And iron ones are riten in their ſtead! 
Money is money—that's a well known truth 
'Tho Iquander d muck by giddy he adftrong youth: 
What are thoſe darts of which to much . re told? 
Poor harmleis ns e _ re tipp d with 
gold ! 
Mock the fly urchin, baffle all his power, 
It he deſcend n tina 4 iden hower. 
Braveiy reiviv'd! and lee the wiſh d- for fair: 
Mark weil her preience! what a ſhape, an air! 
Her flowing robe with ihin ng ore is {pread, 
And the gey creicent glitters on her head; 
Liften!—O liſt! o me, your taithful friend, 
And view the dam:2} well I recommend, 
What tho the lily her fair glois deny, 
The iweet jonguil can licher tints ſupply; 
What tho the role deny her glowing made, 
Vet is the 1til a comely Nut-Brown Maid; 
So mild her manner, luch bewitching grace, 
Een children gaze wit! rapture on her tace: 
And then her virtues ate !o very rare, 
Truſt me, good Sir, ſhe |. fat vou to a hate. 
Firft, as to temper—not fam d Hybla's hill, 
Where bees their hone\ ſip, more ſweets can © 1; 
Sweets mix with [wee!'s, 11 win d, in ferm, in Tg 
ture; 
In ſhort, you never met ſwert a creature. . 
Few are her words: y 


— 


ſne ll never c. ntradict; 
But meekly bear whatever you init. ct, 
Lf ftorms of anger ſhould tumetimes arif 
And terror flaſh indignant irom your ches; 
Tho' o'er her head the threaining tempett roll, 
No words can ſhake the frmnefs of her foul, 
Fix'd, and unmov d, the'l! patientty abide; 
Perchance may tremble, but will never chide. 
Indeed, her taciturnity is f g, | 
She rather talks too little han too much. 
Her ſhape Matt Prior juitly doth exprets, 
© Fine by degrers, and beautifully jets; 
Her yellow treſſes charming to cehold, 
Bound with a filler of the puraſt gold. 
In other nymphs, of gay and careleſs mien, 
Ott times a wild diſorder muy be teen; 
But here each ſoft, attractive charm's diſplay'd, 
And ſweetly centres in my Nut-Gbrown Maid. 
Frugal in diet, nor in b-voraye lets, 
She never cats or drinks to an cee; 


And * 7 — 


Alas! he knew not what they meant; 
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Indeed, ſhe 1 s no cordial, tea, or beer, 

«IK will 1erve ber hair a vear, 
Benves, tivic aangers ne er prevail in her, 
Wc! many 4 cautious wicht ma, well deter: 
No idle Jongin:gs can ber hutvand dread, 

Nor ſquai!i:; g brats, nor d corated head. 

No tatler the, no trifling gadabout; 
She'll never ſtir, unleſs you take her out: 


And as to neainefs, you can never blame, 


Come when you plezte, the'll always be the ſame, 

Bleis your kind ſtats for ſending tuch a wife, 

Whoſe preient garb will ſerve her all her life. 

Une quajity remains, by no means imall; 

Perhaps you'il think claims precedence of all: 

Tho” laſt, not leaſt; tho? yet untung, as fam'd 

As dach and every excellence I've nam'd. 

Full many a filly wife will gh and bine, 

It i{pouly out, and from his deary, dine: 

Then many a one calls paſſion to her aid; 

Jas they oft do not fo my Nut-Brown Maid! 

No jealous fears contract her placid brow; 

No queſtions aſk'd, as Sir! When! — Where! 
—Wnat! — How! | 

Howe'er abroad for pleaſure you may range, 

Ne'er will you find her words or manner change. 

More cc ul d 1 urge —ah, wou'd bur time per- 

mit! 

cen, my bn reluctantly I quit: 

Weig h what I've ſaid; and, married, kinely treat 
her; 

Hundreds, I vow, are 1 now to eat ber. 

STELLA. 


SINCERITY TRIUMPHANT; 


OR, FLATTERY DEFEATED: 
BY MR. CARR. A 
HERE Eſam's Gothic ſpires ariſe, 
Aa glad the weary traveller s eyes; 
And Avon, raurmuring thro' the plain, 
Gives Fealih and plenty to the ſwain; 


Young Careleis liv'd, as blithe and gay 
As larxs and linrets arein May. 4 
For trou: le, criet, or allcontent, | g 


And, when addreſs'd by Care or Sorrow, 

He bade them call again to-morrow. 

Wuat could they do! to-morrow came, 

And ſtill his anſwer was the lame. 

But, vers'd in methods to destroy 

The roteate fluſh of human joy, 5 

All, ſoon or late, (tis Fate's decree) | 4 

Shall bow, refiftlets Care, to thee; 

Who, Proteus-like, art prone to rangc 

This earth, with ever-varying change; [ 

And now, in likeneis of a maid, | ö 

Our eaſy, nappy) youth, betray 4; | 

F urloin'd, from Stella 3 EYES, 4 dat, 

T nat ſped reſiſtleſs to his heart; 

Claac u all the trancuil Pleaſures there, 3 

Aud ftation'd every imp of Cate: « 

A change, he deem d not for the better, 1 

But rea ſon d thus upon the matter | 
Alas! and {hail this ſtubborn love, | | 

Than ſenſe, than reaſon, ſtronger prove? | 


© Theſe 
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© Theſe tell me modern love's a jeft, 
Then whence this. tumult in my breaſt? 
Shall | pollute the preſent times, 
With ſuch unheard-of, flagrant crimes, 
As love fincere, and true affection, 
Nor dread what muſt ſucceed detection; 
The jeſt of knaves and fools thro' life? 
Seel there goes Fondle, and his wife! 
« The man was form'd quite out of date, 
& Pity he came an age too late 
© Sooner yon ſtream, that chears the plain, 
© Shall in it's boſom hide my pain; 
Or graceful, in a hempen ſtring, 
From yonder pendant bow I'll ſwingz 
Or from yon high — No, hang it! theſe 
Are. out-of- faſhion remedies. 
No lovers, now, with broken heart, 
in purling ſtreams, or hemp, depart, 
None glean the favours of the fair, 
In iron fields of hoſtile war. 


a @ @  ® @--@ 


o 

* 

4 

4 

« 

« 

4 

o 

© No! ſafer methods now they try, 

6 For tis a dreadful thing to die! 

© Let me, then, on this cruel fair, 

«© As modern lovers do, make war: 

© Ply briſkly Love's artillery, 

© Of oaths, and vows, and flattery, 

© An all the train of amorous fancies, 

© That füll our novels and romances; 

© And by the aid of which ſome cozen 

E Incautious virgins by the dozen: 

© So ſhall ſucceſs my ſteys attend, 

© And Stella to my wiſkes bend. 

© And, O may thou, whoſe magic {kill 

Models each female to thy will, 

© Dear Faſhion nam d, provitious be, 

© Inftruct thy willing votary 

© In hyperbolic terms to pleaſe, 

And flatter with ſucceſsful eaſe! 

© Deceit, unbluſhing, to impart; 

And catch with tinſel vows the heart! 

Now, while gay hope inſpir'd his breaft, 

The nymph he ſought, and thus addreſs'd— 
O thou! with brighter beauties crown'd, 
Than Paphian Venus ever own'd! 

With richer dignity, and grace, 

Than ever bloom'd in Juno's face! 
With wit and wiſdom all thy own, 

More than e er deck'd Minerva's throne! 

See, captive to thoſe radiant eyes, 

© Transfix'd, a bleeding lover lies! 

© With anxious hope, and trembling fear, 

© From thee he waits his doom to hear 

O let no frown that face diſguiſe; 

Nor cloud thoſe ever-radiant eyes! 

| © Leſt that bright counterpart, yon ſun, 

That chears whate'er he ſmiles upon, 
Should ſympathetic mourn the fight, 
Retire, and leave the world in night! 
While endleſs ſmiles thoſe brows adorn, 
All bright ſhall beam the radiant morn. 
From every buſh, from every grove, 
Shall flow the dulcet ftrains of love. 
Sudden, to meet thy wondering eyes, 

A new creation ſhall ariſe; 

© Bright flowers, where'er thy footſteps fray, 

Shall ſpring to life, and meet the day: 

Vor. I. | 
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© Peace to the world thy ſmile ſhall givez 
To Nature jcy=——and I ſhall live!” 

He ceas'd; and, bowing mighty low, 
With fond impatience ſeem'd to glow. 
But ere an anſwer ſhe returns, 

Thus to herſelf the fair-one mourns 
Unhappy ſex! till doom'd to be 

The butt of fools and raillery; 

A prey to man's inſidious wiles, 


Yet ſhall not the pure ſoul deſpiſe 
The wretch that flatters, fawns, and lyes! 


With ſenſe, and truth, and honour fraught; 
And fondly I But he ſhall ſee, | 
His ſpeech not wholly loſt on me!” 
Then, ſwelling high, with well-feign'dpride, 
Indignant to the youth replied— | 

© If we, as thou haſt juſtly own'd, 
With ſuch deſert, ſuch worth, are crown'd; 
Such wondrous power, ſuch radiant eyes, 
That kings might glory in the prize; 
* What daring thought, too bold for fear, 
Could urge thy ſteps preſumptuous here? 
* Know, that ſuch charms, ſuch dignity, 
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Could ne er be form'd for things like thees 


© Then thus, preſumptuous, dare no more; 

© But hence! and tremble at our power! 
Confuſion, wonder, and difgrace, 

Alternate, in our youth took places 

But conſcious pride at laſt aroſe, 

And full of honeſt warmth he glows. 

© Yes, Madam, ſuch contempt is due! 

I merit this return from you, 

For having fed your vanity 

With ſuch a flow of flattery: | 

But know, proud maid, not all the charms 

That heavenly Cytherea warms, 

Shall rob me of a moment's reſt, 

When pride gigantic ſwells the breaft. 

And there, in vain, I look to find 

Heaven's fuſt, beſt gift, a poliſh'd mind. 

Thus warm you've forc'd me to appear, 

For who contempt and fcorn can bear!* 

© What elſe,” the ſmiling fair rejoin'd, 

Could you with reaſon hope to find; 

When, meanly abject at my feet, 

You {poke what fools would ſcarce repeat? 

Such groſs ſervility and praiſe, 

Muſt only ſcorn or pity raiſe! 

© *Tis juſt,” the conſcious youth return'd; 

And you with ſenſe and reaſon icorn'd! 

Since I, by abjeR Faſhion way d, 

From truth and honour meanly firay'd» 

Superior ſhines your love of truth; 

But, O! forgive the fault of youth. 

Not, here, devoid of love I came, 

My boſom felt the genuine flame; 

And, with ſincerity made bold, 

Plain, fimple truth, the tale had told. 

But Fear declar'd, each modern fair 

Would turn from Truth ih” indignant ear; 

© While glozing tales muſt all ſubdue; 

6 I've tried, but find it falſe in you. 

© And O! would Stella deien to ſhore 

© The heart ſhe now confirms ſincere, 
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Fond looks, falſe tongues, and witching ſmiles. 


And ſuch this youth, though lately thought, 
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Not like the faſhion's varying change, 
© Where gay diſſemblers love to range; 
Nor like the ſenſeleſs ſons of pride; 
Our inoffenſive lives ſhould glide: 
But calm Content, for Wealth, ſhould pour 
Around her inexhauſtleſs fore; 
£ For pale-fac'd Luxury, at our feaſt 
Fair Health ſhould bloom, a roſy gueſt; 
For tinſel'd ſlaves, around our gate, 
Sweet Peace, with olive branch ſhould wait; 
« And Chearfulneſs, with ſmiles fincere, 
For ever ſhield our breaſts from care! 
© If theſe, dear Stella, you can prize, 
Accept à heart that ſcorns diſguite.” 
© Yes! let the prude, the fair returns, 
© Look ſcornful, while ſhe inward burns; 
VUaus d to the difſembler's part, 
When Truth and Virtue warm the heart, 
And conſcious Innocence approves, 
© Stella ſhall ne er deny—the loves! 
Hence learn, ye youths, (the Muſe for you 
This moral ſket. h from Nature drew;) 
The fair, whom ſenſe and hunour warm, 
Virtue and truth alone can charm! 
Away, then, all diſſembling art, 
That poiſons, as it ſteals the heart: 
For innocence, with ſoul fincere, 
At once improves and wins the fair! 
STOURBRIDGE. 


THE FARMER's BLUNDER. 
A TALE, | 
Farmer once to London went, 
| To pay the worthy ſquire his rent: 
He comes, he knocks, ſoon entrance gains; 
Who at the door ſuch gueſt detains? 
Forth ſtruts the ſquire, exceeding ſmart 
Farmer, you're welcome to my heart! N 
* You've brought my rent, then? — “ To a hair!” 
The beft of tenants, I declare!” 


The ſteward was call'd, th' accounts made even, 


The money paid, receipt was given. 

c Well, quoth the ſquire, now you ſhall ſtay 
And dine with me, old friend, to-day: 
I've here ſome ladies, wondrous pretty, 
And pleaſant fparks, I'll warr'nt will fit ye.“ 
He ſcratch'd his ears, and held his hat, 

And faid—* No, Zur, two words to that: 
For look! d'ye fee! when Ize do dine 
With gentlefolks zo cruel fine, | 

Ize uſe to make (and tis no wonder) 

© In deed or word, ſome plag'y blunder: 

© Zo, if your honour wil! permit, 
I'll with your fervatits pick abit.” 
© Pho!” ſays the ſquire, it ſhan't be done} 
And to the parlour puſh'd him on. 
To all around he nods and ſcrapes, 

Not waiting-maid or butler capes; 
With often bidding takes his ſeat, 
But at a diſtance mighty great: 
Tho' often aſk'd to draw his chair, | 

He nods, nor comes an inch more near. 
By Madam ferv'd, with body bended, 

With knife and fork, and arms extended, 
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He reach'd, as far as he was able, 

To plate that over-bung the table; 

With little morſels cheats his chops, 
And in the paſſage much he drops. 

To ſhew where moſt his heart inclin'd, 
He talk'd and drank to ſohn behind. 
When d rank to in the mod ſh way, 
Vour love's ſufficient, Zur!” he'd ſay; 
And, to be thought a man of manners, 


| Still roſe to make his aukward honours. 


« Pifh!' ſays the ſquire, pray keep your fitting.” 
No, no, he cries; * Zur! tis not fitting; 

© Tho' I'm no ſcholard, vars d in letters, 

© I knaws my duty to my betters.” 

Much mirth the farmer's ways afford, 


And hearty laughs go round the board. 


Thus the firſt courſe was ended— well! 


But at the next—ah, what befel! 


The diſhes now were timely plac'd, 

And table with freſh lux'ry grac'd. | 
When drank to by a neighbouring charmer, 
Up, as was uſual, ſtands the farmer. 

A wag, to carry on the joke, 

Thus to his ſervant ſoftly ſpoke 

© Come hither, Dick: ſtep gently there, 

© And pull away the farmer's chair.” 

"Tis done; his congee made, the clown 
Draws back, and oops to fit him down; 
But by poſteriors over-weigh d, 


And of his truſty ſeat betray's, 


As men at twigs in river ſprawling, 

He catch'd the cloth to fave his falling: 

In vain—fad fortune! down he's wallow'd 

And, rattling, all the giſhes foliow'd. 

The foplings loſt their little wits; 

The ladiesfquall's, ſome fell in fits. 

Here tumbled turkies, tarts, and wigeons, 

And there minc'd pies, and geeſe, and pigeons, 

A pear-pye on his belly drops, 

A cuſtard-pudding met his chops. 

Lord, what ado *twixt belles and beaus! 

Some curſe, ſome cry, and rub their cloaths; 

This lady raves, and that looks down, 

And weeps, and wails her ſpatter d gown. 

One ſpark bemoans beſpatter'd waiſtcoat 

One, Rot him! cries; © he's {poil'd my lac'd 
© coat.? | 

Amidit the rout, the farmer long 

The pudding ſuck'd, and held his tongue; 

At length, he gets him on his breech, 

And ſcrabbles up to make his ſpeech: 

Firſt ſcrapes eyes, mouth and noſtril twangs, 

Then ſmacks his fingers, and harangues. 

Plague tak't! Ize told you how 'twould be! 


Luck! here's a pickle, Zurs, d'ye ſee! 


And ſome, Þ'li warr'nt, that makes this chat- 
© ter, | 

© Have cloathers daub'd with greaſe and batter, 

That coſt— He had gone on, but here 

Was ſtopp'd at once in his career. 

Peace, brute ! be gone!” the ladies cry: 

The beaux exclaim—* Fly, raſcal! fly! 

© I'll tear his eyes out! ſqueaks Miſs Dolly; 

I'll pink his foul out! raars a bully. 
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At this the farmer ſhrinks for fear; 
And, thinking 'twas i l tarrying here, 
Shabs off, and cries—* Aye, kill me, then, 
© Whene'er you catch me here again!” 
So home he jogs, and leaves the ſquire 
To cool the ſparks and ladies ire. 
Thus ends my tale; and now I'll try, 
Like Prior, ſomething to apply. 
This may teach rulers of a nation 
Ne'er to place men above their ſtationz 
And this may thew the wanton-wit, 
That, whilſt he bites, he may be bit. 


ON A FINE DAY. 
A GEORGICO-PASTORAL DIALOGUE, BE+- 
TWEEN FARMER DOBBINS AND FARMER 


GUBBINS, 
DCBBINS, 


Neighbour Gubbies what a day is here? 


Sure ſuch a day I have not ſeen to-year: 
The fun ſhines brighter far than he was ſeen 


When Kate and Margery danc'd upon the green. 


GUBBINS. | | 
"Twere better for ſon Tom, and nephew Paul, 
If Kate and Margery ne'er had danc'd at all. 
Tom marry'd Kate, and Paul to Margery grew; 
Kate prov'd a drunkard, Margery a ſhrew. 
The moon would never look upon their nonſenſe; 
She vas too good a woman, vn my conlcience! 
In the ſun's face I with the'd ſet her nails, 
For ſhining upon two ſuch draggle-tails. 


DOBBINS. 
Why, how now, Gubbins ! what's the matter, ho! 
Did not this happen full two years ago? | 
| GURBINS. 
It did. 
| DOBBINS. 

Why, then, forget it. 

GUBBINS. 

Would I could! 

 DOBBINS. - 

You could! why ſo you could then, if you would; 
Forget it, thenz and, now we've met together, 
Let us hang caſe, and talk about the weather. 

In his gilt coach the ſun looks like a king, 
And all the fky's as blue as any thing! 

On Wedneſday laſt, when I began to ſow, 
In my corn-fields I gibbeted a crow: 

But crow and gibbet both ſhall rot away, 
Exe we again ſhall fee ſo fine a day. 


GUBBINS, 


Why, neighbour Dobbins, what a rout you 


make? 
The day looks bobbiſh, for a country-wake. 
But one fine day, without the corn was here, 
Will neither bake the bread, nor brew the beer. 
Beſides, fine weather does not always laſt; 
Nor can we judge the future by the paſt. 
For yeſterday it rain'd, to my great ſorrow; 
And it may rain, for avght you know, to-morrow. 
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DOBBINSs 
Full many a time, and oft, I've ſeen thee beat, 
Becauſe thou needs muſt quarrel with thy meat; 
But yet, in ſpite of all thy blows and drubbings, 


Still thou art rightly called old grumbling Gub- 


bins. 
Thou grumbledſt yeſterday to ſee it rain; 
To- day thou frett'| to think it may again. 
What kind of weather, pray now, goodman 
wizard, | | 
Would keep thy ſoul from grumbling in thy gie- 
zard? 
| GUBBINS. 
Nay, pr'ythee, neighbour, do not flout at me; 
Doſt think I cannot read my ABC? 
My almanack foretels wet, rainy weather, 
From Sunday next, for three whole weeks to- 
gether. 
O] could I fee once more that glorious year, 
When farmers all grew fat, and bread was dear. 


Let but again ſuch happineſs be mine, 


And Gubbins cares not if it rain or ſhine! 
| DOBBINS. 


Well, let's to work, or elſe the glorious ſun, 
That looks fo bright, will iet ere we have done. 
Thus Dobbins ſung in panegyric veia, 

And Gubbins thus in grumbletonian ſtrain. 
Now would the muſe in loftier verſe eſſay 
To chaunt the glories of that radiant day; 
Tell how the hair was frizz'd on Phœbus head, 

And how he roſe, and how he went to bed: 


But ſhe diſdains to con the leſſon o'er, | 
That has been conn'd five thouſand times before, 
Nor will ſhe ranſack Italy and Greece, | 


And learn from thence to paint an Engliſh piece. 


Like the true bard, that both with line and rule, 


Striving to make his work compleat and full, 

When genius flags, and fancy diſappears, 

Lugs in the whole creation by the ears. | 
Ye Britiſh lazuns, where little playful fav ns, 

Skip, bound, and amble, till the reader yawnsg 

Ye woods and floods, ye bills, and trilling rills, 


With which our rhime and our deſcription fills. 


Ye wales, and dales, that rouze the huntſman's 
horn, | 

When morn begins t' adorn the ſmiling corn; 

Be conſtant ever to the poet's aid, 


Nor let him have a ſhade, without a maid; 


So ſhall the notes re- echo thro your grower, 
Of gurgling turtles, and of loving doves; 
And ev'ry poet thall in Biitain araw | 
Such ſcenes as all Arcadia never ſaw. 


EPISTLE To 4 FRIEND. © 
ON SENDING KIM TWO BARRELS oF 
| OYSTERS. 
DEAR SIR, 


] Have ſent you, by Hungerford boatman, 
As a very ſmall token for favours receiv'd, 
Two barrels of Oyſters—tho* not worth a groat, 
man, 
The will, I am certain, you'll take for the deed. 
232 And 
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And may I, with one of your large Brentford 
bludgeons, | 
Be ſtruck dead as Herring and rot in ſome 
cloifter, 
If I ever once thought you might prove ſuch mere 
Gudgeons, 


To ſwallow the ſhell, Sir, inſtead of the oyſter, 
And let me adviſe you, good Sir, not to Carp 


At the trifle I ſend you, nor think it — | 
» 


Tho" your Thames will produce you good fi 
look but ſharp, ' 
Yet C er“, that odd fiſh, fings *Variety's 
Charming! 
Were Lawyers to ſettle this intricate matter, 
Such Sharks are ſome grown, that I know very 
well, 
With = luſcious infidethey would quickly grow 
ikter, 
While we got conſumptive by gnawing the ſhell. 


To finiſh this ſcrawl, and to cloſe up the packet, 
May each that you eat prove afreſh and a far 


one; 
May it down with high goũt, with a true reliſh 
ſmacæk it! 


And may you remember to give puſſey-cat one! 
May you and your Fair, with her Maids all 


around her, 
Dance this life away in cotillons and jigs; 


And when the poor Poet is flat as a Flou: der, 
Mai you, my dear friends, be as merry as Grigs! 


VERSES, 


 OCCASIONED BY DANCING WITH THREE 


YOUNG LADIES ON THE SAME EVENING. 
BY MR. LOVIBOND. 


W EN all my dancing days were flown, 


And Holbein's only near“; 


To gain a Paris, now full grown, 
Three Goddeſſes appear. 


Wich happy me, the ſprightly dance, 


Each Grace alternate leads; 
Sce this, approach, and that advance! 
Another yet ſucceeds, 


© fortune! fince thy whim is this, 
To bleſs my age with three, 


When one had ſteep d my youth in bliſs, 


Preſerve them all to me! 


And yet wich each her ſwain, juſt Fate! 
Indulge theſe Beauty's Queens! | 
O ſplit my odious forty-eight, 
And make it three fixteens! 


* The f. wourite ſong of a worthy and facetious gentleman of the army, their common friend, 


+ Holbein's Dance of Death. 
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MODERN OPERAS. 
BY MR. COLLINGS, 


| N Oprra, dear Dick, in three acts of quaint 
phraſes, 

That a ſon of grimace may convert to queer faces; 

From which take the nonſenſe, the player is crots'd, 

Or the player from the piece, and the wit is all loft. 


EPIGRAM I. 


ON FALLING OUT WITH A VERY LOQUA- 
CIOUS GEN TLEMAN. 


T laſt, Howloudo, from thy tales I'm free; 
Thy tales, fit emblems of eternity! 
Without beginning, interval, or cloſe; | | 
And which, when ten times heard, no mortal 
knows. | 

oy to my ears! far better is thy hate, 

han to be doom d to hear thy hilly pratez 
And, fince nv man's protected but thy toe, 


Grant, gracious Heaven! I always may beſo. 
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EPICRAM I. 

DoE TS, ſays Horace, * who expect 
© Their verſes ſhould for ever live, 

© Nine years each poem muſt neglect, 

© Ere they the final poliſh give.” 
This rule might ſuit the Roman bard; 

But will not modern poets ſmile, 
To think, if they the ſale retard 

Nine years—how they mult live the while! 

5 | H. 


EPIGRAM III. 


ITLIODG E figh'd, and ſobb'd, three months or 


more, 
When bouncing Suſan came to town; 
He followed after ere twas four, 
And purchas'd Sue for half-a-crown. 
; How, 
EPITAPH. 
ON LORD AND LADY „WO BOTH DIED 


ON THE SAME DAY. 


\ T tyrant Death's unbounded power, 


Let idle murmurs henceforth ceaſe; 
For, lo! he gives, in one ſhort hour, | 


Two bitter foes perpetual peace. 


| Hom—, 
EXTEMPORE. 
HIL E from the wily Fox the Geeſe re- 
treat, 5 


And hiſſing cowara threats, their necks turn rourd: 

The filly wights, unheedful of their feet, 

Fall to the bottom of ſome PI profound. 
H 
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NUMBER V. 
ENIGMA S. 


ENIGMA L 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDAL Ss 


BY MR. COLLINGS., 


O no party, religion, or nation, confin'd, 
I'm defiga'd for the honour and eaſe of 
mankind. : | 
Tho by nature tenacious of order and place, 
Him who treats me moſt rudely I'm firſt to em- 
brace; | 
Then who can much wonder that oft I impart 
A vaſt air of importance to little deſert? 
In the ſenate I hold a ſuperior ſtation, 
And to me are referr d all the doubts of the na- 
tion; | 
By a kind lift of mine many members are ſeated; 
Hence the reaſon, perhaps, I m ſo civilly treated. 
But a ſociable club, or domeſtic fire - ſice, 
With a circle around, is the height of my pride; 
And where I appear in a form the moſt mean, 
I give three rich kingdoms a king or a queen. 


Man's ſupport, from the dawn of his life to the 


cloſe, 


I'm his infancy's nurſe, and his age's repoſe, 


ENIGMA II. 
BY MR. COLLIN ROOPE. 
OMETIMES lam ſhort, at others quite 
tall, 
And ſometimes I'm big, but at others am ſmall, 
I have often two feet, tho“ never a hand; | 
Yet the more feet | have, the more crooked I 
ſtand. 
Tm a creature, all own, of aſtoniſhing uſe; 
And 'tis monſtrouſſy hard, that I meet moſt abuſe 
When tis known that I do the moſt ſervice; 
for then | 

J am jolted and huff d by malevolent men; 
Who, whene'er I appear, will look ſulky and glum, 
And fidget about, like a pea on adrum. 
J introduce ſcolding whereyer I go, 


And — murmurs and ſtrife the whole family 
ö 10. 


I'm a perſon of conſequence toy, you muſt know; 
For the ruffle which hangs at the wriſt of a beau, 
And the cloaths of my lord, or his chambermaid 
Nan. e 
Like the filk-worm, I wear before arrogant man. 
But I wear them like none; for my ſtrange diſ- 
poſition, ES 
In all conquering Cuſtom's direct oppoſition, 
Induces me often to have on my head | 
What perhaps you would place on your feet in the 
cad. 
Tho” I dread nothing more than a ſhower of rain, 
In ſummer I often appear on the plain: | 
But when winter once deepens the gloom of the 
grove, TE | 
And it's ſongſters forget the fond carol of love, 
I'm uſually ftation'd quite cloſe to the fire, 
Since the more cloaths I wear, the more warmth I 
require: 
And tho Ifeel heat which might injure your braing 
Like a martyr I bear it, and ſcorn to complain. 


ENIGMA Il. 
BY MR. COLLINGS, 


| F all the colours of the rainbow dreſs'd, 


We ſtand the ſervants of the fair confeſs'd; 
't ho' late our efforts join'd a rougher cauſe, 
The king, his people, liberty, and laws; 


While yet the firmeſt in the duſty fray, 


We now the civic wore, and now the bay. 
In us the ſovereign finds a rich reward, 
For thoſe whoſe ſervices demand regard: 
Sometimes we mix in humbler ſcenes of play, 
And dance with milk-maids on the firſt of May. 
We often plead the baſhful peaſant's part, 
When love fits heavy at his heaving heart; 
And when the church unites the happy twain, 
We ſhine diftinguiſh'd in their merry train, 
Sometimes we aid baſe jugglers at a fair, 
While maids cry, Bleſs us!” and while ruftics 
ſtare; | | 
Who heſitate and wonder, what! and how! 
And juſt with ſuch a face as you do now. 


ENIGMA 


| 
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ENIGMA IV. 
| BY MR. FORDYCE. 
"M any fize or ſhape you pleaſe, 
For fancy moulds my form with eaſe: 


To ſome good ends tho” I conduce, 


I often aid moſt vile abuſe ; 


Yet fin or ſhame | never knew, 


The only guilt remains with you. 
When neatly deck d, in due array, 
My preſence makes the gloomy gay; 
Yet every lady in the land, 
Unbluſhing, ſees me naked ſtand. 
Soon as I ſhew my copious ſtore, 
The cries of want are heard no more: 
But though full many a heart I chear, 
And ſometimes baniſh grief and fear, 
The groſſeſt treatment oft I meet, 
Scratch'd face, kick'd legs, and trampled feet; 
By ſervile hands I'm daily teaz d, 


And ſtripp d of all that lately pleas'd; 


Yet till, when call d upon, I ſerve, 
Nor ever from my duty ſwerve. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY MR. r. k. 


' ADIES and gentlemen, before I gain'd 
My preſent torm, 1 many a blow ſuftain'd, 


And many a wound, yet ſure without diſgrace; 


For fince l ve held a more exal ed place. 

Yet, oh! heart-rending thought, wherever known, 
Tie been expos d in country and in town: 

With court or parliament l ve nought to do; 
Vet hold great miniſters to public view. 

I'm always near where trade is carried on, 

Yet in a foreſt have been ſometimes known; 


REBU SES and 


. REB US 1. | 

| BY ME. W. REUSHER, BANBURY. 

de witty ſwains, and lovely fair, 
Take a garment oft ye wear, 

Caft one fourth of it away: | 

Then a ſavage beaſt of prey 

Equally you muſt divide 

With half what cauſes ſhips to ride. 

Connecting theſe, a thing you have, 

That makes both Lords and Commons rave. 


RE BUS II. 


BY MERCUTIO. 


| O all but the firſt and the laſt of a beaſt, 


Prefix only the firſt and the laſt of a houſe; 
Add theſe to one-third of what many folks ſeek, 


And you Ill inſtantly fee whom thoſe folks often 
chouſe. 


REBUS III 
BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE., 


O one, add a hundred; to the hundred add 
one; : 
Then a hundred more add; next, Ralf the laſt 
fum; 


And though by none am I accus'd of evil, 

I'm call'd a monſter oft, ſometimes the devil. 
A human ſhape I'm often known to wear; 
Sometimes inew hope, but never know deſpair. 
As fancy guides, I ſtem beaft, fiſh, or fow! ; 
Yet think me not a Pythagorean ſoul ; 

Nor yet ſuppoſe me but an abjet thing, 

For, know! I ſometimes repreſent the king. 


ENIGMA VI. 


By MR. WILLIAM CALLOW, BROMSGROVE, 


F ROM the hints I hall give, you my home 

may explore; . 

I'm tied up in a knot, both behind and before. 

When Virginia was courted by young Ruralend, 

She thought me the only fit preſent to ſend; 

And when huſbands look glum, or their wives 
dare to pout, | 

I am ſaid to be frequently bandied about. 

I'm compos d of two parts, and they both may be 
found, | 

Tho in different places, ſomewhere in the ground: 

One riſes from coalpits; the other oft ſhines, 


As ſome will contend, in the midſt ot Keat's 


mines, 
The firit of November I'm plain to be ſeen: | 
But ne'er in the morn ſo conſpicuous have been 
As at noon; when I'm doubled, and bound back 
to back; 
Tho' at night full one half of my ſubſtance I 
© lack. 
You have ſeen me juſt now, (as the poet ſuppoſes) 
And, to fee me again, look at each other's noles. 


PARADOXES. 


Add to theſe half a game which has made much 
ado; 5 
And you'll ſee what laſt Chriſtmas all plainly 
Wight view. | | 


HAT ſtage- performers often do, 
A well-known fiſh when added to, 
Will bring a well-known trade to view. 


BY MR. c. r. soũTHAMr rox. 
RO M a word of five ſyllables take away one, 
This diicovery then will be plain, 


That tho' from the word but one ſyllable's gone, 
No ſyllable there will remain. 


PARADOX II. 
BY MASTER JOHN DERISLEY, CROXTONs 


ef Þ HERE is a thing by you poſſeſs d, 

(Strange, tho' it ſeem, tis true) 

Which your acquaintance ne'er can have, 
Yet uſe it more than you. 
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SUL UTIONS 


 _ENIGMAS. 
1. A Coffin. | 4. A Pane of Glaſs. 
2. Holland or Iriſh Linen, 6. A Feather-Bed. 
3. A Prayer. 6. Eve. 
REBUSES. 
1. A Leaf. 3- Cheſter. 
2. A Letter. 


4 Marriage. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


1. BY J. I. 
N Wit's repoſitory, ſtrange ! to find 
A moral leſſon to inſtruct mankind. 
Ihe thoughtleſs rake attentive reads it oer, 
Then tarts, looks grave, and fwears he'll read no 
mo! Ce. 

* AcorriN! horrid! —Here, John, call a chair; 

Faith! I am almoſt petrified with fear: 
© 11] to the tavern, there my peace regain, 
© And drown futurity in britk champaign.” 
Alas! in vain he riots o'er the bowl, 
And drives the loath'd idea from his ſoul; 
Tries to ſuppreſs the ſerious thoughts you raiſe, 
And crowns you with involuntary praiſe. 
Vice ſtands appal'd ; Virtue, with placid eye, 
Surveys the CUFFIN, and prepares to die! 


2. BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE-. 


IN wedlock two days are the happieſt of life; 
When the bride's in her bed -in ber Cor F1N 
the wife: 


But take heed, ye young ſparks, that the com- 


fort you glean, 
Is not purchas'd too dear by the long ſpace be- 

dween. | 

2. BY MISS SALLY BROCK, HONITON. 
ROM the cradle to the Coryix, 

All is joking, all is ſcoffing; 
But when Death ſhall give the ſtroke, 
Farewel, ſcoffing! farewel, joke! 


4. ANACREON TIC BY W. u. 


RING, oh!] bring, the flowing bowl; 
Roly wine ſhall chear my ſoul! 
Did but Neptune think like me, 
Roſy wine ſhould fill the ſea: 


Joyous I would leap therein, 


Drink till I no more could ſwim; 
Then I'd fink beneath the wave, 
At once my CoFFIN and my grave. 


5. BY MR. W. RUSHER, BANBURY.| 


OW tempting the glittering bait! 
A Medal's a muſical found! 


I puzzled both early and late, 


Before the ſolution I found. | 
© Ah! Williams, I would thou wert dead, 
© And laid in a Cori of ſtate! 
© Thy riddle means nothing, 1 ſaid; 
Neither dition nor ſenſe is compleat.” 


But now, ſhould it yield me the prize, 
I'll readily own I was wrong; 

© O Williams, thou'rt learned and wiſe! 
And thy verſe is the nightingale's ſong?” 


6. BY MR. JOHN SMITH. 


T TEAVENS! to a work of humour wha 
would bring | 
A CosF1x! ſuch an awful, ſolemn thing! 


very ingenious Anſwers to the Pa12ze Ex16Ma were alſo received from Mr. J. Carr, Stour- 
' bridge; Mr. John Noad, Fore Strect, Cripplegate; Mr. G. M. W. Mr. E. T. Pilgrim; 
Mr. John Almond, (late of Brewer Street) Bury Strect, St. James's; Mrs. S. E. Spencer: 
Mr. John Jones, North Row; Mr. H. C. Southampton; J. H. Kew; L. C. Chilham, Kent; 


Mr. Edward Brayley, Layſtall Street, Holborn; 


. C. Bath; C. F. Southampton; Clio, 


Reading, Philanthrophus; R. Tattam, Jun. Mr. B. S. Oulton, Yorkſhire; Mr. John King, 
Upper Bryanſtone Street; J. L. Southampton; Mr. John Draper, Enfield Highway; 8. 
Hoſmer, Clapton; Mr. John Smith, Roſemary Lane; Philokalliepeia; A. B. Cambridge; 
Mr. L. Alexander, Whitechapel; J. D. Mr. T. H. Mr. N. D. Hackney; Mr. J. May, 
Spitalfields; Mr. J. Stock, Greenwich; Mr. Jahn Beckett Nott, Portman Street, Portman 
Square; M. H. Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Street; Circus; Mr. T. Orford, Park Street, Groſ- 
venor Square; Mr. John Smithz Mrs. H. Oxford Street; Maſter John Walker, Homerton 
and 2 Correſpondent at Leiceſter, who omitted his Signature. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES. 


ANSWER TOALL THE ENIGMAS AND 
REBUSES. 


BY MR. w. RUSHER, BANBURY. 
OLLAND Chth, Player, Window,Go:ſe- 
Bed, Mother Eve, | 
Will make your Enigmas ail out, I believe: 
Then, Leaves, Letter,Chefter,and Marriage, will do 
To anſwer the Rebuſes all—So, adieu! 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA II. 
BY MR, w. STONE, BRUTON STREET. 
O long, Sir, I puzzled my brains, that, I own, 
II fear'd the ſolution I ne er ſhould make 
known: 
My Genius I then aſk'd to lend me a lift; 
Who whiſper'd me ſoftly—'T was nought but 2 
Shift; 
But if Li | 5 Halland, he cou'd not then tell: 
All's alike to the tinder-box—So, fare you well, 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IV. 
| BY LETITIA. 
XY) NCEAL yourEnigma, you never could 
mean to, 
Than a clear Pane of G/afs, what's more readily 
ſeen thro ? es 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA V. 


BY MES, &. Z. SPENCER. 


R. Almond, good night—there no more 
need be ſaid, 
Than that you re very witty—l'm going to-Bed. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA v. 


BY LETITIA., 


AR. Almond, ſo temptingly ſoft is your Bed, 
You've form d ſo delightful a neſt there; 
Dullneſs fays, as the curtains ſhe draws round m 
head, | 


Think no more of Enigmas—but reſt there. 
ANSWER TO REBUS 11. 
BY MR. W. STONE, BKUTON STREET. 


Letter, good Sir, will your ſecret unfo!d; 


told, h 


ANSWER TO REBUSES I. 11. 
BY MR. ZE. T. PILGRIM. 


| HESE Leaves would bequite uſeleſs made, 
If Letters did not lend their aid! 


Qther ingenious Anſ wers have been received from Mr. John Noad, Fore Street, Cripplegate, to 
Enigmas 2, 4, 5; from Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 


Mr. E. T. Pi'grim, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, and Rebuſes I, 2, 3,4; Mr. John Almond, to 
Enigmas 1, 2, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. Rice, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6; Mrs. S. E. Spen- 
cer, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 3,4; Mr. John Jones, to Enigmas 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 


3, 4; Mr. H. C. to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, and Rebus 4; 


r. J. Williamſon, Southwark, to Enigmas 


5, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 4; J. H. Kew, to Enigmas 2, 4,5, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 41 L. C. to Enig- 
mas 2, 3, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3,4; Mr. Edward Brayley, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6; J. C. Bath, to 
Enigmas 2, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 4; Mr. J. Maſon, Liverpool, to Enigma g, and Rebuſes 2, 3; 
Mr. J. H. Sevenoaks, to Enigmas 4, 5; S. Hormar, Clapton, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. John Smith, Roſemary Lane, to Enigmas 2,4, and Rebules 3, 4; J. H. 
Bermondſey, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6; A. B. Cambridge, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 
2, 3, 4; Miſs Sally Brock, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebus 3; Charlotte, to Enigma 4, and 
Rebuſes 3, 43 Dick Laconic, to Enigma 5, and Rebus 4; B. H. to Enigmas 4, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 4; 
Maſter John Detifley, Croxton, Norfolk, to Enigma 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3,4; Mr. 
T. H. to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 63 Mr. N. D. Hackney, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2,3» 453 


Mr. I. Woollen, Sheffield, to Enigma 6, and Rebus 3; Mr. J. B. Nott, to Enigma 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


and Rebuſes 2, 3, 4; M. H. to Enigmas 4, 6, and Rebus 3; Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Street, to 
Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 43 A. Savoyard, to Enigma 4, and Rebuſes 3,4; E. 
M. B. to Enigma 4; R. Tattam, Jun. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 4; Squire Ball, 
. to Rebules 3, 4; Mr. T. Orford, to Enigmas 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3,4; Mr, John 


Smith, to Enigma 23 Mr. J. Stock, Greenwich, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Maſter John Walker, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. Nicholas Vincent, 


Guildford, to Enigma 4; Mr. J. May, Spitalfields, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, and Rebus 2; J. B. 
Syd. Coll. to Enigmas 2, 5, and Rebus 43z Mr. W. H. ta Rebus 3; and an unknown Corre- 


ſpandent, at Leiceſter, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5 
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LONDON: 
Printed for HaRRisON and Co. Ne 18, Pater noſter-Row; by whom Letters to 
the EDITORS are rece:ved, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE EviToR's New Paper, which he means to call“ The N1iGHT-WALKER," 
is obliged to d pultponed till the next Number, 

The elegant Poem, called The Merry W oily, communicated by Mr. Rainbolt, will 
have a place in our next. | 

1 he Tranflation from the German ſeems likely to he acceptable, but ihe i ditors 
cannot inſert any article that is to be continued tilt they have the whole in their pot- 
{c{hon, 

The Editors will be happy to ſee the curious Deſcription mentioned by A Witlng, 
whoſe Friend's communications, às well as her own, will meet with every attention. 
This Lady's directions will be complied with, as to thoſe productions which arc not 
eſtcemed admithble, | | 
 Jurvents, of Reading, who has tranſmitted a ſecond copy of his very long poem, is 
reſpectfully advited to attempt only ſhorter productions, till he becomes more expe— 
rienced. . | | 

Major Beniboav is recommended to read Pope. | | 

We ſhould be happy in any opportunity of obliging Mr. ten, hut the Letter he 
mentions is not calculated to pleale ciit of the circle where it has alicady turniſhed en- 
tertainment. 

The Tale ſent by T. C. as his own, is not original. 

The ſubje& of the Lawyer's Fiſt Greaſed, ſhould be rather compreſſed into an Epi- 
gram than ſwelled into a Tale. 20 

We have had the ſame ſuſpicion as My. May, reſpecting the Article he mentions, 
but have not been able to corroborate it by ſubſtantial pioof. | | 

Confeſſion, a Tale, is inadmiſſible. | 

The Smoaking Barber is too long. 

Mr. Stone's Song has ſome merit, but the ſubject is out of date. | 

The Fable of the Butterfly and Bee is well written, but the obvious moral is certainly 
a very hacknied one. = | | 

Wie are obliged to D. L. and Amicus for their kind intimations. 

Many Articles are under conſideration, but it is not poſſible for us to particularize even 
the ſignaturcs of all th: umerous letters we every month receive. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
The ft SILVER MEDAL is adjudged to the Author of the Letter from AuITriox, 
being the only 97-:7:nal Profe Eſſay from any Correſpondent this month—the /zcord, 
for the beſt Poetical Tale, to the Rev. Mr. Mavor, Maſter of the Academy at 


* 


Woodſtock—and the third and fourth, given by Lot to two out of the fix heſt An- 
ſwers to the PRIZZE ENIGMA, fell to Mr. R. TaTTam, and Miſs Ax NE AMELIA 
WELLs—who are requeited to tranſmit their real names and places of abode 
to the Publiſhers, in the ſame hand-writing as their reſpective productions, by the 
15th inſtant, that they may be printed in our next number, for the ſatisfa&ion of {ub- 
ſcribers in generai.-Ladics and Gentlemen in the country will be particular in 
dirccting where they wiſh their Medals to be delivered in town. 


The Four MEDaALs adjudged laſt month, have been forwarded to 
1. Mr. Join CARR, Stourbridge, Worceſterſhire. 
2. Miſs CECIL, No. 18, Southampton Row, Bloomibury. 
2. Mr. Joux LxSCRH, High Street, Southampton. 
4. Mr. FRAN CIS BROWNE, No. 28, Golden Lane, Barbican. 
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HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION 


OF A CITIZSE 


Was greatly diverted, laſt Saturday 
evening, at Vauxhall, with the 
ſhrewd remarks of an honeft citizen, 
whole wife and two daughters had pre- 
:211ed on him to carry them to the 
Garden. As I thought there was 
ſomething curious in thetr behaviour, 
went into the next box to them, 
where I had an opportunity of ſceing 
and over-hearing every thing that 
paſted. 
After ſome talk—* Come, come,” 
ſaid the old don, it is time, 1 think, 
to go to ſupper. To this the ladies 
readily aſſented; and one of the miſſes 
ſaid, Do let us have a chick, papa.'— 
wy AE,” ſaid the father, they are 
© half a crown a- piece, and no bigger 
* than a ſparrow.” Here the old lady 
took him up—* You are ſo ſtingy, 
Mr. Roſe, there is no bearing you. 
When one is out upon pleaſure, I 
love to appear like ſomebody: and 
what ſignifies a few ſhillings once 
and away, when a body is about 
* it? This reproof ſo effectually 
ſilenced the old gentleman, that the 


youngeſt Miſs had the courage to put 


in a word for ſome ham likewiſe. 
Accordingly the waiter was called, 

and diſpatched by the old lady with 
an order for a chicken and a plate of 
ham. When 1t was brought, our 
honeſ cit twirled the diſh about three 
or four times, and ſurveyed it with a 
very ſettled countenance; then taking 
up the ſlice of ham, and dangling 1t 
to and fro on the end of his fork, 

aſked the waiter, how much there was 
of it. A ſhilling*s-worth, Sir,” faid 
the fellow.—*< Prithee,? ſaid the don, 
© how much dot think it weighs?'— 

© Anounce.'—* A ſhilling an — 
that is ſixtcen ſhillings per pound! 


EN AND HIS FAMILY AT vaux HALL. 


— A reaſonable profit, truly!—Let 
me ſee - ſuppoſe, now, the whole 
ham weighs thirty pounds: at a 
ſhilling per ounce, that is ſixteen 
ſhillings per pound; whv, your 
maſter makes exadly twenty-four 
pounds of every ham: and if he 
duys them at rhe be## ha ind, and ſalts 
them and cures them himſelf, they 
don't ſtand him in ten ſhillings a- 
piece.“ The old lady bade him 
hold his nonſcuſe, declared herſelf 
aſhamed for him, and aſked him if 
people muſt not hive: then taking a 
coloured handkerchief from her own 
neck, ſhe tucked it into his ſhirt- 
collar, © whence it hung like a bib,“ 
and helped him to a leg of che chick 
en. The old gentleman, at every 
bit he put into his mcuth, amuſed 
himſelf with faying—* 


c 


T here goes | 
two-pence— there «© goes three- pence 


—there goes a groat. Jounds! a 
man at theſe places ſhould not have 
a ſwallow ſo wide 28 2 tom- tit. 

This ſcanty repait, we may ima- 
gine, was con diſpat ched; and it was 
with much difficulty our 5 zen was 


c 


« 


— 


prevailed on to ſuffer a plate of beef 
to be ordered. This, too, Was no leſs 
admired, and underwent the ſame 


comments with the ham. At length, 


when only a very ſmall bit was I oft, 


as they ſay, for manners, in the diſt, 
our don took a piece of an old news- 
paper out of his pocket, and gravely 


wrapping up the meat in it, ple ed it 
carefully in his letter-caſe. I'll keep 


© thee as a curioſity to my dving 


day; and il ſhew thee to my neioh- 


* bour Horſeman, and aſk him it he 
© can make as much of his ſteaks.“ 
Then rubbing his hands, and ſhrugg- 
ing up his ſhoulders—* Why, now,“ 


2 2 ſays 


* 
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ſays he, © to-morrow night I may 
© eat as much cold beef as I can ſtuff 
in a y tavern in London, and pay 
© nothing for it.“ A diſh of tarts, 
cheeſe-cakes, and cuſtards, next made 
thei: appearance, at the requeſt of the 
young ladies, who paid no fort of re- 
gard to the father's remonſtzance, 
that they were four times as dear as 

at the paſtry-cook's. 

Supper being ended, Madam put 

her ſpouſe in mind to call for wine.— 
We muſt have ſome wine, my dear, 
or we ih..I] not be looked upon, you 
know.'—* Well, well,” ſays the don, 
that's right enough. But do they 
ſell their liquor too by the ounce? 
— Here, drawer, what wine have 
you got?” The fellow, who by this 
time began to ſmoke kis gueſts, an- 


«a 


Q@ @ -@a' & 


ſwered—-* We have exceeding good 


4 French wine of all ſorts, and pleaſe 
© your honour. Would your honour 
© have a bottle of Champagne, or 
© Burgundy, or Ciaret,” or * 
© No no, none of your wiſhy-waihy 


© outlandiih rot-gut for me!” inter- 


rupted the citizen. A tankard of 
© the Alderman beats all the red 
« Claret wine in the French king's 
« cellar.—But come, bring us à bot- 
© tle of ſound old Port: and, d'ye 
© hear? let it be good.” 


While the waiter was gone, the 


good man moſt ſadly lamented, that 


he could not have his pipe; which 


the wife would not allow, becauſe, 
ſhe ſaid, it was ungenteel to ſmoke, 
where any ladies were in company. 
When the wine came, our citizen 
gooey took up the be tle, and hold- 
ing it above his head“ Aye, aye,” 

| ſaid he, the bottom has had a 
good kick.—And mind how con- 
foundedly it is pinched on the 
ſides.— Not above five gills, I war- 
rant. An old ſoldier at the ſeruſa.- 
lem would beat two of them. Burt 
let us ſee how it is brewed.* He 
then poured out a glaſs; and, after 
holding it up before the candle, {mell- 
Ing to it, ſipping it twice or thrice, 

and ſmacking his lips, drank it off: 

but declaring that ſecond thoughts 
were beſt, he filled another bumper; a 
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and toſſing that off, after ſome pauſe, 
with a very important air, ventured 
to pronounce it drinkable. The la- 
dies, having alſo drank a glaſs round, 
affirmed it was very good, and felt 
warm in the itumach: and even the 
old gentleman relaxed into ſuch good 
humour by the time the bottle was 
emptied, that out of his own free will 
and motion he mo! generoufly called 
for another pint, but charged the 
waiter to pack out an honeſt one. 
While the glaſs was thus circu- 
lating, the family amuſed themſelves 
with making obſervations on the Gar- 


den The citizen expreſſed his won 


der at the number of lamps; and ſaid 
it muſt coſt a great deal of money every 
night to light them all: che eldeſt 


Miſs declared, that for her part ſhe 


liked the dark walk beſt of all, be 


cauſe it was ſolentary; little Nliſs 
thought the laſt ſong mighty pretty, 


— 


and {aid the would buy it, if the could 


but carry home the tune: and the old 
lady obſerved, that there was a great 
deal of good company indeed; but 
the gentlemen were {o rude, that they 
perfectly put her out of countenance 
by itaring at her through their fpy- 
glaſſes. In a word, the tarts, the 


_cheeſe-cakes, the beef, the chicken, 


the ounce of ham, and every thing, 
ſeemed to have been quite forgot, 
till the ob moment ap oroached, 
when the reckoning was called for. 
As this ſolemn buſineſs concerns only 
the gentlemen, the ladies kept a pro- 
found hlence; and when the terrib!e 
account was brought, they left the 

paymaſter undiſturbed, to enjoy the 
miſery by himſelf: only the old lady 
had the hardineſs to ſquint at the ſum - 


total, and declared, it was pretty 


reaſonable conſiderin; 
Our citizen bore his misfortunes 
with a tolerable degree of patience. 


He ſhook his head as he run over 
every article, and {wore he would 


never buy meat by the ounce * HY 
At length, when he had carefully 
ſummed up every figure, he bade the 
drawer bring change for ſixpence: 
then pulling out a leathern purſe from 
ſnug pornns in the inſide of his 
waillcoat, 


—— — —— 


_ 
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viable character, though n 
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waiſtcoat, he drew out ſlowly, piece 
by piece, thirteen ſhillings; which he 
regularly placed in two rows upon 
the table. When the change was 
brought, after counting it very Care- 
fully, he laid down four halt-pence in 
the ſame exact order; then calling the 


Waller" There, ſays he, © there's 
© your damage—thirteen and two- 
„Ente. — und hearkye, there's three- 


* pence over for yourlelt.” The re- 
maining penny he put into his coat- 
pocket; and, chinking 11—“ Fhis,” 
lays he, will ſerve me to-morrow 
© to buy a paper of tobacco.” 

The family now prepared them- 
ſelves for going; and as there were 


ſome ſlight drops of rain, Madam 


buttoncd up the old gentleman's coat, 
that he might not ſpoil his laced 


waiſtcoat; and made him flap his hat, 
over which ſhe tied his pocket-hand- 


kerchief, to fave his wig: and as the 
coat itſelf, 


ed with her own cardinal, and ſpread 
it the wrong fide out, over his ſhould- 
ers. In the ſe accoutrements he ſallied 
forth, accompanied by his wite with 
her upper-petticoat thrown over her 
head, and his daughters with the 
ſeirts of their gowns turned up, and 
their heads muffled up in coloured 


LETTER FROM THE 


MR. EDITOR, | 

OU will, doubtleſs, be fſur- 

_ prized that one who has ever 
preſerved the ſtricteſt taciturnity 
inould attempt to fet up for a man 
of wit; and yet, Sir, true it is that 
I make ſome pretenſions to that en- 
either paſ- 
ſion nor provocation have hitherto 
been able to prevail on me to articu— 
late a ſingle tentence. However, as 
different ſorts of wits undoubtedly 
fall within your notice; the wild, the 
wicked, and the would be witty, for 
example, who ruin themſelves—as 
well as the keen, the political, and 
the cunning, who make themſelve:— 
J thall leave you, in your great wiſ— 
dom, to claſ. me among that ipectes 


© drink tea. 


ſhe ſaid, had never been 
Vorn but three Sundays, ſhe even part- 
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handkerchiefs. I followed them quite 
out of the garden: and as they were 
waiting for their hack to draw up, 
the youngeſt Mis afſked, When ſhall 
* we come again, papa?'—* Come 
© again!” ſaid he, what a pox would 
you ruin me? Once in one's life is 
enough; and | think I have done 
very handſome. Why, it would not 
have colt me above four- -pence halt- 
penny to have ſpent my evening at 
Sot's Hole; and what with the cur- 
* ſed coach-hire, and all together, 
here's almoſt a pound gone, and 
nothing to thew for it. —“ Fye, 
Mr. Roſe, [ am quite aſhamed for 
© you,” replies the old lady. © You 
are always grudging me and your 
girls the leaſt bit of pleaſure; and 
* you cannot help grumbling, if we 
do but go to Little Hornſey to 
Jam ſure, now they 
are women grown up, they ought 
© to ſee a little of the world; and 
© they ſhall!' The old don was not 
willing to purſue the argument any 
further; and the coach coming up, 
he was glad to put an end to the diſ- 
pute by ſaying—“ Come, come, let 
us make halte, wife, or we ſhall not 
get home time enough to have my 
© belt wig combed out again; and 
* to-inorrow, you know, is Sunday.“ 


c 


5 


DUMB PHILOSOPHER. 


to which you may deem me moit in- 
timately allied. 

My parents very early diſcovered 
that I had ſome lingual defect; but as 
their humble fituation 1n life whol! ly 
preclude. them from medical aſſiſ- 
tance, they were obliged to content 
themſelves with prayers and ren 
cations alone. At the age of ſeven, 


J had never been known to utter any 


ſounds, except thoſe of infantine 
complaint; and I was generally dif. 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of the 
Dumb Boy: however, as | poitetted 
the ſenſe of hearing in great pertec- 
tion, my fond parents fill hoped that 
the impediment would at la ſt yield to 
time. 

As I approached the ve 


- 


ars of diſ- 


cretion, 
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cretion, policy taught me to conſi- 
der as a bleſſing what my artleſs 

friends continued to regard as a moſt 
_ melancholy misfortune. My infir- 
mity, I ſaw, procured me the com- 
paſſion of every body; and my pa- 
rents fared the better on my account: 
they were perpetually loaded with 
preſents, while I was honoured, on 
account of this ſuppoſed calamity, 
with the attention of thoſe neigh- 
bours, who would otherwiſe have de- 
ſpiſed me. This determined me to 
preſerve my original character, in ſpite 
of any advice or aſſiſtance that might 


be obtruded; and, indeed, to ſay the 


truth, though my tongue was Cer- 
tainly rather {low in it's motions, I 
found it might be uſed, if I pleaſed, 
ſo as to render me intelligible. But 
the Dumb Boy knew better things! I 


was eſteemed a quick, ſenſible lad, in 


appearance; and, perhaps, you will 
allow I was not altogether a dunce, 
when I inform you that I atually in- 
ſtructed myſelf in reading and writ- 
ing, without a fingle foul's being 
privy to the matter. But reading 
and writing were not the height of 
my ambition. | determined to rival 
the great philoſophers of antiquity, 
of whom I had ſometimes heard our 
curate ſpeak. However, I had no 
wiſh to be a philoſopher without a 
fortune; I was reſolved, if poſſible, to 
ſecure a competency firſt, and then 
to practiſe morals at my leiſure. 


Fortune was propitious to my wiſh- 


es. A lady of quality pitched upon 
me for her footman, and her choice 
of me really did honour to her diſ- 
cernment: though, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, her life and converſation ſeem- 
ed to render blindneſs almoſt as ne- 
ceſſary a qualification in her domeſ- 
tics, as even dumbneſs itſelf: how- 
ever, few people, I find, are very ſo- 
licitous about what may be ſeen to 
their prejudice, if it cannot be re- 
ported. How many ſcenes have I 
been ſuffered to behold, which ought 
to have been carefully concealed from 
indifferent eyes! and how man 

ſpeeches have I heard, the bare re- 
collection of which kindles bluſhes 
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in my cheeks more ardent than thoſe 
of the ſpeakers ever experienced ! 

But the Dumb Footman was con— 
ſidered as nobody. My lady's gal- 
lants, for ſhe really had a plurality 
of admirers, were generous to ex- 
ceſs; and my lady herſelf, to do her 
Juſtice, was kind to every body. I 
now began to grow rich; and felt, 
with unſpeakable pleaſure, my little 
barque glide down the golden ſtream 
that led to the haven of my wiſhes. 

I will not attempt, Mr. Editor, to 
give a hiſtory of all the intrigues to 
which I became privy, with the re- 
vels and gallantries I occalionally 
beheld; thoſe were confidential ſe- 
crets, and I] am too much a man of 
honour to betray them. 

After ſeven years labour, I find 
myſelf able to retire comfortably 
from the fatigue as well as the diſ- 
grace of ſervitude; and, before the 
publication of this letter, ſhall cer- 
tainly quit a place where I have long 
baſked in the ſunſhine of iniquity, and 
dedicate the remainder of my life to the 
caſe of my own perſon and conſcience, 
and the advantage of the public. 

With theſe very laudable views, I 
propoſe opening an Academy to teach 


 ARTiFICtal DuUMmMBNESss; and in- 


tend, in the proſecution of this plan, 
to revive the philoſophy of a cele- 
brated old fellow, who enjoined ſe- 
ven years filence.to his diſciples as a 
preparatory leſſon. | 

It 1s by no means any part of my 
deſign, to diſplay by words the beau- 
ty, utility, or advantage, of Dumb- 


neſs; I ſhall only lay before my pu- 


pils, the eaſe, the comfort, the pre- 
ſents, and the riches, I have ac- 
quired ſolely by this art, and I have 
no doubt that they will ſoon become 
proficients. I have heard of a God 
of Eloquence, who conducts his vo- 
taries to a Temple of Sound; but if 
there be a God of Silence, how much 
worthier 1s he of being worthipped, 
ſince his followers mult inevitably be 
conducted to the Temple of Wealth. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Tas Duns PritosorntR, 


HUMOROUS 
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DEAR COUSIN FOG, 
Hb occaſion of my preſent ad- 
dreis to you, 1s to acquaint 
you, that I was lately ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit, of which I inſtantly 
died: however, you need not be 
ſtartled at receiving a letter from the 
other world, for you may perceive it 
does not ſmell of br imitone; by which 
you will conjecture, that it comes 
from the temperate fide of Elyſium. 
I was fo ſuddenly ſnatched off, that 
I had not time to make my will, 
therefore I have been obliged to do it 
fince my deceaſe. It is no ſtrange 
thing in your 3 for a man to 
make his will after his death: a tho- 
rough paced attorney will tell you 


ther is notk: ng caſier in the whole 


courſe of practice. 


Amonglt all my relations, I kevg 


caſt my eyes on you to be my heir, 
r- the executor of my lait will and 
teſtament; and I was determined in 
this choice, as well in regard to your 
perſonal merit, and ſuperior parts, as 
in conſideration of your being the 
neareſt to me in blood ; for the Fogs: re 
the younger branch of the family of the 
Miſts: nay, they have often diſputed 
the priority with us, and maintained, 
that the Fogs were the elder houſe; 
and fomactimes gone ſo far, as to give 
out, that the Miſts were only a little 
baſtard branch of the family of the 
Fogs. You have heard, perhaps, what 
hatred and enmity this bred berwixt 
the two families; ſuch animoſities (I 
ſay) have often riſen amongſt our an- 
celtors, as have overſpread the whole 
country; they never would converſe 
or ſpeak to one another for {ome 


ages, till at length the diſpute was 


happily decided by a Welſh parſon, 
who came into the country to ſell 
runts, and to whom, for his great 
fill in genealogy, the thing was re- 
ferred; and | don't doubt but you 

3ave Cones that he gave it in favour 
of our houſe; {ince which time our 


fimilies kave lived in the greateſt 


harmony in the world, and ftrength- 
encd it by frequent intermarriages, to 
the great quiet of the whole country, 
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FROM MIST TO FOG. 


But I think it 1s neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of our family, that the 
world may know who we are. The 
Mifts and Fogs (time out of mind) 
have been very conſiderable in Lin- 
colnſhire, where they had a ſtron 
influence, the greateſt part of the 
country being under their command, 
eſpecially the Fens: the Mitts were 
commonly dull boys, yet afterwards 
proved many of them to be bright 
men, which occaſioned that Lincoln- 
{hire proverb, that *a miſty morning is 
the ſign of a fair day.“ The Fogs 
were generally plain plodding fel- 
lows, and proved the {ame from firſt 
to laſt, without the leaſt alteration; 
and many of them came to be conſi- 
derable people in the world, and ac- 
quired great fortunes, there having 
been ſeveral rich aldermen Oi Lon— 
don of that branch, and not a few 
ſerjcants at law; nay, ſome of them 
have formerly arrived to the dignity 
of judges upon the bench: they ge- 
nerally behaved with great coolneſs 


and moderation, and diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by a peculiar ſign of ſa— 
gacity, which was of finding out the 
merits of the cauſe, by ſleeping over 
the whole trial. Nor muſt we omit 
taking notice, that many of them 
have had the honour to fit in parlia— 
ment, where they were remarkable 
for their taciturnity, that great mark 
of human wiſdom. And l have often 
heard it ſpoke to the great praiſe of 
our kinſman Francis Fog, Eſq. of 
Fog Hall in the Fens, thathe ſerved 
his country 1n ſeveral parliaments for 
thirty-twoyears ſucceſſively, in which 
time he never was abſent a day from 
the buſineſs of the nation, while the 
Houſe fat, and never once opened 
his lips there. The Mills have been 
diſperſed in ſeveral countries. The 
Scotch Mliſts were a very ancient fa- 
mily, and uſed formerly to be ex- 
tremely troubleſome to the Engliſh, 

when we invaded Scotland; trom 
thence it became a by-word to ſay, 
that 2 Scotch miſt will go to an Eng- 

liſhman's Kin; for it ſeems, they were 


always 
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always cloſe at the backs of the Eng- 
liſh. I cannot ſay whether they are 
deſcended from us, or we from them; 
however, we call couſins. But there 
is a perſon whoſe name is Will of the 


Wilp, alias, Jack o'the Lanthorn, 


who pretends” to be related to us, be- 
cauſe he was born upon ſome of our 
lands, being ſprung up from a Fen, 
in a hot day; but he is a raking va- 
gabond fellow, takes pleaſure in lead- 
ing people out of their way, and 
throwing them into ditches at night, 
ſo that we never owned him to be of 
our family; the truth on 1t 1s, none 
of us were ever addicted to thoſe mon- 


"A JACK 


key tricks: all that can be faid of us, 
1s, that we were (what they call in 
the country) honeſt ſoaky fellows; 
yet great lovers of a dry joke. 
The family of the Mitts is extinct 


in me; but I thought it neceſſary to 
ſay thus much of our anceſtry, that you, 


who are now the repreſentative of both 
families, may the better know how 
to ſupport our character and imitate 
our example, ſince J defire that you 
will ſucceed me in the publick cha- 
racer of a writer, which character I 
have many years maintained, to the 
great entertainment and edification of 
my countrymen, MM; on: 


-BOOT. 


BEING A MODERN ESSAY. ON TIMES, PERSONS, AND THINGS. 


Jack-Boot is a diſcourſe which 

A will ſuit any ſubject whatſoever, 
as it's name-ſake will fit any leg. It 
requires no title, yet is capable of 
all. You may preach it as a ſermon, 
declame it as an oration, ſay it as a 
prayer, or ſing it as a ſong. It will 
finally anſwer all intents and pur- 
poles, though in itſelf it is to no intent 
or purpoſe; ſuch is the whimſical, e- 
nigmatical nature of the Jack-Boot. 
For theſe twenty years laſt paſt, we 


have had littleelſe publiſhed but Jack- 


Boots. One man prints a ſermon, 
which may as well be called a ſatire; 


another comes out with a monody, 


with three or four interlocutors in it. 
Our poetry is all proſe, and our proſe 
is falſe Engliſh; and ſhall not I club 
my Jack-Boot amongſt the reſt? Vea, 
verily, I will. | 

Here therefore begins a Jack-Boot 
upon Times, Perſons, and Things. 
And firſt, for the Times: I think we 
are all pretty unanimous with reſpect 
to the times; that 1s, there 1s al- 
moſt an univerſal conſent to rail at 
them. There has been a perpetual 


prej udice in behalf of the times paſt, 


though, God knows, we have but 
little to do with them; and we are 


daily grumbling and abuſing the op: | 


ſent, when we ought to make uſe of 
it, and be thankful. © O rempora! O 


© mores.” is an exclamation that has 


been made uſe of long before the Ro- 


man orator. Nevertheleſs, one of the 
wiſeſt tells us, that the former times 
were not better than theſe. 

And now I will quote you a bit of 
Greek— | 
© Ote men phyllon gence toinde kai andron.” Hom, 
The generation of man is even as 
the generation of leaves.“ One 
winter demoliſhes a whole tribe; and, 


in the ſpring, you have a ſucceſſion of 


the ſame wavering, weak, inconſtant 
trifles. 

And now I will quote you a piece 
of Latin— 

——— Elapſum ſemel 
Non ipſe poſſit Fu iter reprehendere.” PuoE ö. 

That is, when old Time has once 
turned tail upon you, the devil him- 
ſelf can't get hold of his forelock. 
Which brings me (where I was be- 
fore-hand determined to go) to my 
ſecond and third particulars, viz. Per- 
ſons and Things. Now, as every per- 
ſon 1s a thing, though every thing is 
not a perſon, I ſhall jumble theſe 
two articles together in the true jack- 
Boot taſte. Now, it would require 
the united wit of Fielding, Lucian, 
Swift, Butler, and Eraſmus, to treat 
of chis head with any tolerable adroit- 
neſs; ſo (as Mr. Bayes ſays) in fine, 
P'Il iay no more about it; and, if any 


body aſks me, Where lies the jeſt of 


all this? I anſwer, with Mr. Johnſon, 
Why, in the Boot; where ſhould the 
jeſt lie ? 

EXTRAOR- 


; 
| 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF HEROISM. 


Perſon of the meaneſt birth, 
and of no ſort of education, 


had married a young woman of the 
| fame ſtamp, remarkable for nothin 


but her induſtry; and had lived wit 
her ſo many years, that he had a lit- 
tle family, whoſe bread was in a 


much greater meaſure owing to the 


labour of the mother than to his. It 
happened that a favourite child be- 
came ſick; parental affection was of 
as much force in the breaſt of this 


humble mother, as in thoſe of the 


higheſt ſtation. The father was as {loth- 


ful as uſual; and the attendance ſhe 


beſtowed on the fick infant took up 
ſo much of that time ſhe uſed to ſpend 
in labour, that a terrible want en- 
ſued. The mother could have borne 
this well herſelf; but the fate ofa ſick 
infant, periſhing of famine, was too 
much for her to bear. 
fruitleſs attempts to borrow, and even 
to beg, of every body ſhe knew, the 
anguith of her heart got the better at 
once of terror and of conſcience, and 
ſhe privately took, out of the houſe 
of a perſon who had been uſed to em- 
ploy her, a ſmall ſum of money from 
a large quantity; but not without the 
moſt firm reſolution of replacing it 


from the profits of her future labour, 


a double portion of which ſhe reſolved 
on performing, when her child ſhould 
recover. = 

Before the effects of the little relief 
ſhe had obtained at this dear rate 
could be known upon the child, the 
money was miſſed: the mother, who 
had been begging there in vain, was 


ſuſpected; and, on ſearching her poor 


apartment, ſome of the identical pieces 
which had been taken from the drawers 


of the owner were found. 


It was in vain that the unhappy 
woman pleaded her known neceſſities; 
the cruel owner of the money was 
deaf to all remonſtrances, and ſhe was 
ſent to priſon. Not the horrors of a 


dungeon could remove a mother's 


fondneſs from this unhappy creatures 
Vor. I. 


After many 


breaſt; ſne petitioned for leave to have 
her dying infant with her: but the 
poor have few friends; and even this 
humble requeſt was denied. The lit- 
tle creature was committed to the 
care of the pariſh, and fell a ſacrifice 
to the uſual neglect. 

The huſband, who was rather of a 
thoughtleſs and idle, than a villain- 
ous diſpoſition, was now awakened to 
reflection; he ſaw his wife often, and 
always behaved to her with a kind- 
neſs to which ſhe had not been ac- 
cuſtomed, but with a mixture of re- 
ſerve and ſecreſy that ſhe was unable 
ta penetrate : in ſhort, he was preſent 
at the trial; when the proofs appear- 
ing too piain to admit of any evaſion 
or defence, this wretched couple were 
ſtruck with additional and unſpeaka- 
ble ſurprize, on finding that a cir- 
cumſtance which they had not be. 
fore thought of (that of forcing a 
lock to get at the money) rendered 
the crime capital. As ſoon as this 
was diſcovered, the huſband, before 
any thing farther was done, begged 
permiſhon to ſpeak with his unha 
wife, and thus ſecretly addreſſed her: 
© 1 have been a villain; and though 
no law reaches my crime of idleneſs, 
it is that which has occaſioned your 
misfortune. We have two children 
yet remaining; | can be of no ſer- 
vice to them or to the world, but 
you may: ſuffer me to take this 
crime upon myſelf; and let me die, 
who . it; not you, who merit 
the greateſt rewards for what is 
falſely ſuppoſed a crime.“ | 
The dread of death prevailed with 
the unhappy woman; and the huſband 
then addreſſing himſelf to the judge, 
ſaid—* You will now fee how little 
< witneſſes are to be regarded TI alone 
* committed thatcrime for which you 
are going to condemn this innocent 
woman, and I cannot ſee her ſuffer 
© for it.“ He added circumitances, 
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which he had previouſly concerted in 


his mind, and which were ſo well laid 
2D together 
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together, that the very witneſſes them- 
ſelves were ſatisfied ; the court was 
convinced, the woman acquitted, and 
ſentence paſſed on the huſband. 

We inſtance this as a proof of the 
higheſt pitch of heroiſm, 1n a perſon as 
far from the character of a great man, 
or hero, as any one could be; and we 
are happy in an opportunity of wing 
the world, that ſuch virtues are often 
attended with circumſtances of happi- 
neſs that could no way be foreſeen. 
The unhappy woman's dread of an 
| Ignominious death, which had made 
her conſent to this act of generoſity in 
her huſband at the time of trial, now 
grew weak; and ſhe could not bear to 
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think of ſeeing her huſband die for 


her offence. She accordingly con- 
feſſed the crime, and divulged the ſe- 
cret of the converſation which had 
preceded her huſband's taking it up- 
on himſelf, The judge, who had not 
yet left the town, was ſtruck with 
ſuch an inſtance of mutual affection 
and generoſity, in the breaſts of peo- 
ple of ſo low a rank; aud he ſaw the 
woman in private, and heard her re- 
late the whole ſtory; in conſequence 
of which the reader will not wonder 
that he pardoned both, and that a life 
of induſtry and happineſs in the ge- 
nerous couple ſucceeded this terrible 
event. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FLEA. 


A DREAM. 


power of invention is ſuſpended, 
and the mind finks into a ſtate of de- 
bility, from wiich it can no more re- 
cover itſelf, than a perſon who ſleeps 
can by a voluntary effort awake. | 
was fitting in my ſtudy a few nights 
ago in theſe perplexing circumſtances; 
and, after long rumination, and many 
ineffectual actempts to tart a hint 
which I might work up for the amuſe- 
ment of my readers, 1 determined to 

go to bed, hoping that the morning 
would remove every impediment to 
ſtudy, and reſtore the vigour of my 
mind, | | „ 

I was no ſooner aſleep, than I was 
| relieved {rom my diftreſs by means 
which, if 1 had been waking, would 


have jncreaſed jt; and inſtead of im- 


preſſing upon my mind a train of new 
ideas in a regular ſucceſſion, would 


have filled jt with aſtoniſnment and 


terror: for in dreams, Whether they 
are produced by a power of the ima- 
gination to combine images which 
reaion would ſeparate, or whether 
the mind is paſhve, and receives im- 
preſſions from tgme inviſible agent, 
t > 00.401) f22ms to he Wholly tor- 
pid, and che underſtanding to be 


„ ployed only about ſuch objects as 


&:& then preſented, without compars 


HERE are ſcaſons when the 


ing the preſent with the paſt. When 
we ſleep, we often converſe with a 
friend who 1s either abſent or dead, 
without remembering that the grave 
or the ocean is between us. We float 


like a feather upon the wind; or we 


hnd ourſelves this moment in Eng- 


land, and the next in India, without 
reflecting that the laws of nature are 


ſuſpended, or inquiring how the ſcene 
could have been ſo ſuddenly ſhifted 


be fore us. We are familiar with pro- 


digies; we accommodate ourſelves to 
every event, however romantic; and 
we not only reaſon, but act, upon prin- 
ciples which are in the higheſt degree 
abſurd and extravagant. 

In that ſtate, therefore, in which 
no prodigy could render me unfit to 
receive inſtruction, I imagined myſelf 
to be ſtill fitting in my ſtudy, pen- 
five and diſpirited, and that 1 ſud- 
denly heard a ſmall ſhrill voice pro- 
nounce theſe words: Take your 
* pen; I will dictate an Eſſay.“ I 
turned to ſee from whom this voice 
proceeded, but 1 could diſcover no- 
thing: believing, therefore, that my 
good genius, or ſome favouring mule, 
was preſent, I immediatcly prepared 
to write, and the voice dictated the 
following narrative. 6 

* | was the eldeſt ſon of a country 

| e gentleman, 
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gentleman, who poſſeſſed a large 
eſtate; and, when I was about nine- 
teen years of age, fell with = 
horſe as I was hunting: my nec 
was diſlocated by the fall; and, 
for want of immediate aſſiſtance, 1 
died before I could be carried home; 
but found myſelf the next mo- 
ment, with inexpreſſible grief and 
aitoniſhment, under the ſnape of a 
mongrel Puppy, in the ſtable of an 
inn that was kept by a man who 
had been butler to my father, and 
had married the cook. 


« | was indeed greatly careſſed; but 


my maſter, in order, as he ſaid, to 


increaſe my beauty as well as my 


ſtrength, ſoon diſencumbered me 
of my ears and my tail. Beſides 
the pain that I ſuffered in the ope- 
ration, I experienced the diſad- 
vantages of this mutilation in a 
thouſand inſtances: this, however, 


was but a ſmall part of the cala- 


mity which in this ſtate 1 was ap- 
pointed to ſuffer. 

© My maſter had a ſon about four 
years old, who was yet a greater 
favourite than myſelf; and his paſ- 
ſions having been always indulged 
as ſoon as they appeared, he was 
encouraged to gratify his reſent- 
ment againſt any thing, whether 
animate or inanimate, that had of- 
fended him, by beating me; and 
when he did any miſchief, (for of 
other faults little notice was taken) 
the father, the mother, or the maid, 
was ſure to chaſtiſe me in his ſtead. 
This treatment, from perſons 


whom I had been accuſtomed to re- 


gard with contempt, and command 
with inſolence, was not long to be 
borne; early one morning, there- 
I continued my 
journey till the afternoon without 
ſtopping, though it rained hard: 
about four o' clock I paſſed through 
a village; and perceiving a heap 


of ſhavings that were ſheltered from 
the wet by the thatch of a houſe 


which ſome carpenters were re- 
pairing, I crept, asI thought, un- 
e into the corner, and laid 
myſelf down upon them; but a man 
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who was planing a board obſerv- 
ing that I was a ſtrange dog, and 
of a mongrel breed, refolved to 
make himſelf and his companions 
merry at my expence. For this 
purpoſe, having made a hole about 
two inches diameter in a piece of 
deal, he ſuddenly catched me up, 
and putting the remainder of my 
tail through thisdiabolical engine, 
he made it faſt by driving in a 
wedge with a heavy mallet, which, 
cruſhing the bone, g me to in- 
expreſſible torment. he moment 
he ſet me down, the wretches who 
had been ſpectators of this wag- 
gery burſt into immoderate laugh- 
ter at the :kward motions by 
which I exprefſed my miſery, and 
my r.diculou- attempt to run away 
from that which I could not but 
carry with me. They hooted af- 
ter me till I was out of their ſight : 
however, fear, pain, and confuſion, 
ſtill urging me forward with invo- 
luntary ſpeed, I ran with ſuch force 
between two pales that were not 
far enough aſunder to admit my 
clog, that I left it, with the re- 
mainder of my tail, behind me. I 
then found myſelf in a farm-yard; 
and, fearing tnat | ſhould be wor- 
ried by the maſtiff which I ſaw at 
a diſtance, I continued my flight; 


but ſome peaſints, who were at 


work in a neighbouring barn, per- 


ceiving that I ran without being 


purſued, that my eyes were en- 
flamed, and that my mouth was 
covered with foam, imagined that I 
was mad, and knocked out my 
brains with a flail. 
Soon after I had quitted this 
maimed and perſecuted carcaſe, I 
found myſelf under the wings of a 
Bullfinch, with three others that 
were juſt hatched. I now rejoiced 
in the hope of ſoaring beyond the 
reach of human barbarity, and be- 
coming, like my mother, adenizen 
of the ſky: but my mother, before 
| was perfectly fledged, was ſur- 
prized in her neſt, by a ichool-boy, 
who graſped her ſo hard to prevent 
her eſcape, that ſhe ſoon after died: 
2D2 © he 
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he then took the neſt, with all that 
it contained, which he depoſited in 
a baſket; where I preſently loſt my 
three companions in misfortune, by 
change of food and unſkilful ma- 
nagement. I ſurvived; and, ſoon 
after I could feed myſelf, 1 was 
taken by my tyrant's mother, when 
ſhe went to payher rent, as a preſent 
to her landlord's daughter; a young 
lady who was extremely beautiful, 
and in the eighteenth year of her 
age. | 

My captivity now began to loſe 
it's terrors; Ino longer dreaded the 
rude gripe of a boiſterous urchin, 


whoſe fondneſs was ſcarce leſs dan- 


gerous than his reſentment ; who, 
in the zeal of his attachment to a 
new plaything, might neglect me 
till I periſhed with hunger; or who 
might wring off my neck, becauſe 
he had ſome other uſe for the halt- 
penny which ſhould procure me 
food: the confinement of a cage be- 
came habitual; I was placed near a 
pleaſant window; I was conſtantly 
ted by one of the fineſt hands in the 
world; and I imagined that I could 
ſuffer no miſery under the patron- 
age of ſmiles and graces. 

Such was my ſituation, when a 
young lady from London made an 
atternoon's viſit to my miſtreſs, 
She took an opportunity to Carets 
me among her other favourites, 
which were a parrot, a monkey, 
and a lap-dog. 
holding out her finger to me, I 
nopped upon it; ſhe ſtroked me, 
put my head to her cheek; and, to 
ſhew my ſenſibility of her favours, 
began to ting. As ſoon as my 
ſong was over, ſhe turned to my 
miſtreſs, and told her, that the dear 


» littie creature might be made ab- 
ſolutely the ſweeteſt bird in the 


world, only by putting out it's 
eyes, and confimng it in a leſs 
cage. To this horrid propoſal my 
fair keeper agreed, upon being 
again aſſured that my tong would 
be very greatly improved; and the 
next day performed herſclt the ope- 
ration, as the had been directed, 


She chirped; and 
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with the end of a hot knitting- nee- 
dle. My condition was now more 
eaſily to be conceived than expreſs- 
ed: but 1 did not long ſuffer the 
mournful ſolitude of perpetualdar« 
neſs; for a cat came one night in- 
to the room undiſcovercd, dragged 
me through the wires of the cage, 
and devoured me. 

* I was not diſpleaſed to find my- 
ſelf once more at large, delivered 
trom blindneſs and captivity, and 
ſtill able to ſport upon the breeze 
in the form of a Cockchaßfer. But 


T had ſcarce entered this new ſcene 


of exiſtence, when a gentleman, 
in whoſe garden JI was feaſting 
on one of the leaves of a cherry- 
tree, caught me; and, turning to 
his ſon, a boy who had juſt been 
put into his firſt breeches—“ Here 
Tommy,” fays he, is a bird tor 
you.” The boy received me with 
a grin of horrid delight; and, as he 
nad been taught, immediately im- 
paled me alive upon acorking-pin, 
towhichapieceof thread was faiten- 
ed, and I was doomed to make my 
young maſter ſport, by fluttering 
about in the agonies of death; and 
when I was quite exhauſted, and 
could no longer uſe my wings, he 
was bid to tread upon me, for that 
I was now good for nothing; acom- 
mand with which he mercifully _ 
complied, and in a moment cruſh- | 
ed me to atoms with his foot. 
From a Cockchafer I tranſmi- 
grated into an Earthworm, and 
found myſelf at the bottom of a 
farmer's dunghill. Under this 
change of circumſtances, Icomfort- 
ed myſelf by coniidering, that if 
did not now mount upon the wind, 
and tranſport myſelf from place to 
place with a ſwiftneſs almoſt equal 
to thought, yet I was not likely 
either to pleaſe or to offend man- 
kind, both of which were equally 
fatal; and I hoped to ſpend my lite 
in peace, by eſcaping the notice of 
the moſt cruel of all creatures. 
* But I did not longenjoy the com- 
fort of theſe reflections. I was one 
morning diſturbed by an unuſual 
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noiſe, and perceived the ground 
about me to thake., I immediately 
worked my way upward to diſco— 
ver the cauſe; and the moment I 
appeared above the ſurface, 1 was 
eagerly ſnatched up by a man who 
© had ftuck a dung- fork into the 
ground, and moved it backward 
and forward to produce the effect 
that had now happened. I was put 
into a broken pan with many other 
aſſociates in misfortune, and ſoon 
after diſpoſed of to one of thoſe 


ling. This perſon carried us the 
next morning to the brink of a r1- 
ver, where I preſently ſaw him take 
out one of my companions, and 
whiſtling a tune, paſs a barbed 
hook through the whole length of 
his body, entering 1t at the head, 
and bringing it out at the tail. I he 
wretched animal writhed itſelf on 
the bloody hook in torture which 

 cannet be conceived by man, nor 
felt by any creature that is not vi- 
tal in every part. In this cond1- 
tion he was ſuſpended in the water 
as a bait for hih, till he was, toge- 
ther with the hook on which he 
hung, ſwallowed hy an eel. While 
[ was beholding this dreadful ſpec- 
tacle, I made many reflections on 
the great inequality between the 
pleaſure of catching the prey, and 
the anguith inflicted on the bair. 
But theſe reflections were preſently 
after loſt in the ſame agonies of 

* which J had been a ſpeQator. 

© You will not have room in this 


* a Pig: let it ſuffice to ſay, that I 
* ſuffered the ſame kind ofdeath with 
* thoſe who are broken upon the 
wheel; | was roatt-d alive before a 
flow fire; and was tcourged to death 
with ſmall cords, to gratity the wan- 
ton apperite of luxury, or contri- 
bute to the merriment of a rabbie.” 
Thus far I had written as ama- 
nuenſis to an inviſible dictator; when, 
my dream ſtill continuing, I felt ſome- 
thipg tickle my wriſt; and, turning 
my eye from the paper to ſee what it 


not intended thy inſtruction. 
gentle ſwains who delight in ang- 


paper to relate all that I ſuffered 
trom the thoughtleſs barbarity of 
- mankind, n a Cock, a Lobſter, and 
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was, I diſcovered a Flea, which I im- 
mediately caught and killed, by put- 
ting it into the candle. At the ſame 
inftant the Flea vaniſhed, anda youn 
Lady of exquiſite beauty ſtood before 
me. e'F houghtlets wretch!” ſaid ſhe, 
© thou haſt again changed the ſtate ' 
of my exiſtence, and expoſed me to 
ſtill greater calamities than any I 
© have yet ſuffered. Asa Fleal was 
thy monitor; and as a Flea I might 
* have eſcaped thy cruelty, if I had 
But 
now to be concealed is impoſſible; 
and it is therefore impoſlible to be 
* ſafe. The eyes of deſire are upon 
me; and to betray me to infam 
Wand guilt, will be the toil of perſe- 
* verance and the ſtudy of reaſon. 
But though man is ſtill my enemy, 
though he aſſails me with more vio- 
« lence, and perſiſts with more obſti- 
© NacCy, I have yet leſs power of re- 
ſiſtance: there is a rebel in my own 
boſom, who will labour to give me 
up; whoſe influence 1s perpetual; 
and perpetual influence 1s not ea- 
fily ſurmounted. Publiſh, how- 
ever, what I have communicated; 
if any man ſhall be reclaimed from 
a criminal inattention to the feli- 
© city of inferior beings, and re- 
ttrained from inflicting pain by con- 
* tidering the effect of his actions, I 
have not ſuffered in vain. But as 
J am now expoſed not only to ac- 
* cidencal and caſual evils, as I am 
not only in danger from the fro- 
* lics of levity, but from the deſigns 
of cunning, to atone for the injury 
* which thou haſt done me, warn 
the ſex ct every wile that is prac- 
© tifed for their deſtruction, and de- 
ter men from the attempt, by diſ- 
* playing the aggravated guilt and 
ſhameleſs diiingenuity of aſſuming 
© an appearance of the moſt ardent 
and tender affection, only to over- 
helm with unutterable diſtreſs the 
beauty whom love has made cre- 
dulous, and innocence keeps unac- 
uainted with ſuſpicion.” 
yy hile I likened to this addreſs, 
my heart throbbed with impatience; 
and the effort that 1 made to reply, 
awakcd me. 
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HE Ode and the Song are two 

ſpecies of poeſy, of all others, my 
moit peculiar favourites. I call them 
two ſpecies of poeſy, and, I think, 
with the greateſt poetical and critical 
juſtice; for there is as much difference 
between an ode and a ſong, as between 
a high-heel'd aud a low-heel'd thoe; 
or, indeed, as there is between a hig 
and a Tory. Ihe ode-writer mounts 
upon the withers, and, for fear vi fall- 
wg, holds faſt by the mane; but the 
ballad-monger gete up b. G. i a 
_ degree lower, and, to fave h.mfelf, 
clings c!ut> to the tail. | 
"There re ſome poets, indeed, who 
are a ſort of mu es in verſe, and are 
endowed with ſuch excellent qualities, 
that they can intimately mix theſe two 
ſpecies together, and make of them a 
true and poetical hermaphrodite. A 
molt animated and extraordinary in- 
ſtance of this fort we have in one of 
our poets of the laſt century; who, 
through his exceſſive modeſty and abun - 


poetry and poets) has endeavoured to 
conceal his merit, and avoid the praiſes 
he ſo eminently deſerved. He has, by 
many of our critics, been compared to 
Horace, and by others mounted with 
Pindar; but I think he deſerves a more 
exalted claſs than either; and, I am per- 
ſuaded, that the public will be of my 
opinion, gentlemen, when they ſhall 
have read over the following ſtanzas. 


1O0LLITY, 


AN ODE, OR SONG, o rn. 


There was 2 jovial butcher, 
He lid at Northern-fall- gate, 
| He kept a ſtall. 
At Leadenhall, he 
And got drunk at the Boy at Aldgate. 


He ran down Houndſditch reeling, 
Art Bedlam he was frighted, 

He in Moortields 

Beſh—t his heels, 


And at Hoxton he was wiped, 


Now, gentlemen, for the dignity of 


dant wealth, (two qualities inherent in 


your ſcience, (which I hold in the 
higheſt citimation) I ſhall endeayour to 
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CURIOUS PIECE OF CRITICISM. 


point out critically, and according to 
the rules of art, the beauties, the graces, 
and elevated ſentiments, in this much- 
admired piece. 

Our incomparable author, agreeab]l 
to the laws preſcribed by Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius, Longinus, and Quintilian, 
and purſuant to the great examples of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, begins 
his exordium in 3 limple manner; for 
here he wiſely ſaw, that the plain ſtyle 
would be moſt prevalent. Nothing 
can be more eaſy— | | 


There was a jovial butcher. 


One would think, from the ſimpli- 
city, natural eaſe, and elegance of that 
line, that the author intended only the 
hiſtory of his hero in manner of Thu— 
cydides, Livy, or any other trifling 
hiitorian ; for no one, from theſe words, 
would expect a Pindaric ode any more 
than an Epic poem. But in the next 
line, he artfully riſes upon you: 


He liv'd at Northern-fall-gate. 


How expreſſive is this! — Here you 
learn, in one line, not only that the 


man lived, but the place where he 


hved, viz. at Northern-fall-gate. H1- 

therto we are peaceable enough, for 

Pegaſus only trots; but now the poet 

is all on fire, and his ſteed foams a 

mouth— 8 
He kept a ſtall 


At Leadenhall, 
And got drunk at the Boy at Aldgate. 


And got drunk — Aye, got drunk! 
why, that's an atchievement we little 
expected: it ſurprizes us, and therefore 
is extremely agreeable; for the buſineſs 
of poetry is to inſtruct, to elevate, 
and ſurprize. And how amply is 
this effected? We are inſtructed, and 
that in few words, that 

He kept a ſtall 
At Leadenhall. 


We are elevated with the thoughts 
of his getting drunk, and extremely 
ſurprized that it was at the Boy at 
Aldgate: for who would have thought 
of his getting drunk there? Beſides, 2 

rae. 
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the time this ode was wrote, 1t was 
not cuſtomary for people to get drunk; 
and therefore the ſurprize was greater. 
Drunkenneſs was then confidered as 
the province only of the nobleman, the 
knight, the ſquire, the lord of the 
manor, or the Juſtice. of peace: but 
now we have ladies of ſuch elevated 
_. ſpirits, that they can get drunk as well 
as the belt butcher of chem all, which 
renders that incident in theſe our days 
leſs wonderful. 

Our author's method 1s alſo much 
to be admired; for, after he has per- 
fected his firſt ſtanza, he proceeds to 
the ſecond; and pray what can be more 


natural than for the ſecond to ſucceed 
the frſt? 


He ran down Houndſditch reeling. 


Homer is not more admired for the 
copioſity of his invention, the force of 
his imagination, the beauty of his 
ſimiles, the harmony of his numbers, 
or the dignity of his diction, than for 
his extenſive knowledge in nature, and 
the ſeveral arts and ſciences; he was a 
philoſopher, a divine, a mathematician, 
an hiſtorian, a geographer, and a war- 
rior, as well as a poet. He underſtood 
every thing he has deſcribed; and 
therefore ali his deſcriptions are ani- 
mated and beautiful, wſt and rational, 
correſpondent to the precepts of art 
and to the laws of Nature. But our 
author vaſtly exceeds Homer in his 
knowledge of Nature, and the me- 


chanic laws, as may be demonſtrated 


from this line 


He ran down Houndſditch reeling. 


Any woman, who has got a ſot wo 


her huſband, can tell you, thata drunk- 
en man will run up ſtairs when he can't 

walk even on a {mooth pavement. A 
ſtaggering man, like a reeling top, is 


ſecured from falling by increaſing the 


velocity of his motion; and this is allo- 
illuſtrated and proved by a ſtumbling 
horſe, who will always travel with moit 
fafety when kept up to a good pace, as 
our gentlemen that ride poſt can teſtify, 

But | appeal from the poſt- boy to Mr. 
Po 


has the two following lines 


pe; who, in his effay on our ſcience, 
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© Falie ſteps but help them to renew the race; 
* As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their 


e pace.“ 

It is, therefore, with great poetical juſ- 
tice and judgment, that our author 
precipitates his hero down Hounds- 
ditch, and brings him to Bedlam. 

Here now is matter enough to have 
employed your little modern verſifiers 
a month, who run into long common 
places, and lay hold of every hint that 
prefents itſelf. But ſcaſonable filence 
has it's emphaſis; our auchor only in- 


forms us, in a 955 and * ple manner, 
that 


At Bedlam he was — 


He wveld probably have given 2 
deſcription of that horrid place, where 
ſo many of his fraternity had made 
their miſerab'e exits; but the cataſtro- 
phe of his piece was at hand, the fate 
of his hero was derermined, and a 
long ſuſpenſion of it by any epiſode 
whattoever would have been unnatu=- 
ral and offeniive. ite therefore, in 
imitation of Virgil, Geor. iv. 457, &c. 
declines all allurements of that ſort, 
for the ſake of uniformity and order; 
without which he knew his work might 
be an heap of ſhining materials, but 
not a beautiful and permanent edifice. 

The cataſtrophe is preceded by the 
aftright, and is made the conſequence 
or effect of that cauſe, as you will per- 
celve. 


At Bedlam he was frighted; 
He in Mobör fields 
Beſh—t his heels, 

And at Hoxton he was wiped, 


The geography of the places where 
the action happened is ſtrictly obſerved 
and arranged in their natural order: 
Houndſditch is the direct road from 
Aldgate to Bedlam, which is built in 
Moorfields; and as Hoxton is not more 
than half a mile to the right, it was 
very natural for him, and very pru- 
dent of him, to cloſe the ſcene there: 
and, to prevent any diſturbances by 
the conteſts of places for the birth of 
this great poet, we will, if you pleaſe, 
reader, aſſign that —.— to Hoxton. 


This I think we may« do with the greateſt 
propriety 


CO OI es 
——— 
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propriety and juſtice, for every man is 


3 prone to favour the place of 


is nativity, and his exceſſive fondnets 
of his native place Hoxton, made him, 
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without doubt, bring the jovial but- 

cher ſrom Northera-fall- gate to enrich 

it with his burden. 
HyPERCRUETIiCUS. 


HUMOROUS SPECIMEN or ALLITERATION. 


SIR, 
ERCEIVING your deſire to 
know how I pait my time in 
Pembrokeſhire, I here preſent you 
with an account of my proceedings 


in a progreſs I lately made to a gen- 


tleman's houſe purely to procure a 
plan of it. 

I proceeded in a party of pleaſure 
with Mr. Pratt of Pickton Calle, 
Mr. Powell of Penally, and Mr. Pugh 
of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. 
Pritchard of Poſtmain; which was 
readily agreed to, and ſoon put in 
practice. However, I thought it a 


Proper precaution to poſt away a per- 


ſon privately to Mr. Pritchard's, that 
he might provide for us; and we 
proceeded after him. The town 
where Mr. Pritchard Ives is a poor, 
N paltry place, though his 

ouſe is in the prettieſt part of it, 
and is a prince's palace to the reſt. 


His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and 


full of pictures of the prime pencils; 
he hath a pompous portico, or pavil- 
lion, prettily paved, leading to the 
parterre; from hence you have a pro- 
digious proſpect, particularly point- 
ing towards Percilly Hill, where he 
8 a parcel of Portugueſe and 

oliſn poultry. The name of his 
houſe is Prawfenden, which puzzled 
me moſt plaguily to pronounce pro- 
perly. He received us very politely, 
and preſented us with a plentiful 
dirner. At the upper-end of the 


table was a pike, with fried perch 


and plaiſe; at the lower end pickled 
pork, peaſe, and parſnips; in the 
middle a pigeon-pye,with puff-paſte; 
on the one fide a potatoe-pudding; 
and on the other ſide pigs petty toes. 
The fecond courſe was a diſh of phea- 
ſants, with poults and plovers, and a 
plate of preſerved pine and pippins; 
another with pickled podd pepper; 


and proteſted he was ſorry for What 


another with prawns; another with 
pargamon for a provocative; with a 
pyramid of pears, peaches, plums, 
pippins, philbeards, and piſtachios. 
After dinner there was a profuſion of 
port and punch, which proved too 
powerful for poor Mr. Peter the par- 
ſon of the pariſh; for it pleaſed his 
palate, and he poured it down by 
pints, which made him prate in a 
pedantic pragmatical manner. This 
diſpleaſed Mr. Price the parliament- 
man, a profound politician; but he 
perſiſted, and made it a prolix pream- 
ble, which proved his principles pre— 
judiced and partial againſt the pre— 
ſent people in power. Mr. Price, 
who is a potent party-man, called 
him a popiſh pariſon, and ſaid he 
prayed privately in his heart for the 
Pretender; and that he was a pre- 
ſumptuous prieſt, for preaching ſuch 
{tuft publicly. The parſon puft his 
pipe paſſively for ſome time, be- 
cauſe Mr. Price was his patron; but 
at length, loſing all patience, he 
pluckt off Mr. Price's perriwig, and 
was preparing to puſh it with the 


point of the poker into the fire; up- 
on which Mr. Price, perceiving a 


pewter piſs-pot in the paſſage, pre- 
ſented the parſon with the contents in 
his phizz, and gave him a pat on the 
pate, the percuſſion of which proſ- 
trated him plump on the pavement, 
and raiſed a protuberance on his peri- 
cranium. This put a period to our 
proceedings, and patched up a peace; 
for the parſon was in a piteous plight, 
and had prudence enough to be pre- 
vailed upon to cry, Peccavi/” with a 
* Parce, precor!* and in a plaintive 
poſture to petition for pardon. Mr, 
Price, who was proud of his perform- 
ance, pulled him out of the puddle, 


had 
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had paſſed in his paſſion, which was 
Partly owing to the provocation given 
him from ſome of his prepoſterous 
propolitions, which he prayed him 
never to preſume to advance again in 
his preſence. Mr. Pugh, who prac- 
tiſes phyſic, preſcribed phlebotomy 
and a poultice to the parſon, but he 
preferred wetted brown paper to any 
platter, and then placed himſelf in a 
proper poſition, that the power of the 
fire might penetrate his poſteriors, and 
dry his purple pluſh breeches. This 
pother was ſucceeded by politics, as 
Mr. Pulteney, the patriot's patent for 
the peerage, the kings of Poland, Pruſ- 
ſia, Prague, andthe Palatine, Pandours 
and partizans, Portſmouth parades, 
and the preſumption of the privateers 
who ch up prizes almoſt in our very 
ports, and places and penſions, pains 
and penalties. Next came on plays 
and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope 
perched on a prottitute, and the price 
of the pit, pantomimes, prudes, and 
the pox, and the primate of Ireland, 
and printers, and preferments, pick- 
pockets and pointers; and the pranks 
of that prig the poet-laureat's pro- 


geny, though his papa is the perfect 


3 of paternal piety. To be 
brief, I propheſy you think I am 
prolix. We parted at laſt, but had 
2 difficulty in procuring a paſ- 
age from Mr. Pritchard, for he had 
placed a padlock on the %able-door 
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on purpoſe to prevent us, and pre- 
tended his ſervant was gone out with 
the xey; but, finding us peremptory, 
the key was produced, and we permit- 
ted to go. We pricked our palfreys 
a good pace, although it was as dark 
as pitch, which put me in pain, be- 
cauſe I was purblind, leſt we ſhould 
ride plumb againſt the poſts, which are 
pre fixed to keep horſe- paſſengers from 
going the path that is pitched with 
pebbles. | 
Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had 
a very providential eſcape, for his 
pad fell a prancing, and would not 
paſs one ſtep farther; which provoked 
him much, for he piques himſelf on 
his horſemanſhip. I propoſed to him 
to diſmount, which he did; and, 
peeping and peering about, found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular 
3 from which he might pro- 
ably have fallen, had not his horſe 
plunged in that particular manner. 
This put us all into a palpitation, 
and we plodded on the reſt of the 
progreſſion, par piano, as the Italians 
ſay, or pazz d paxx, as the French 
phraſe has it. I ſhall poſtpone ſeveral 
other particulars, till I have the plea- 
ſure of paſſing a day with you at Put- 
ney, which ſhall be as ſoon as poſſible. 
Iam, Sir, your molt humble Servant, 
. Priro CICER. 
To Mr. Peter Pettiward, at Putney, 
(Penny -poſt paid.) 


A HAPPY MARRIAGE, 
NEGOTIATED BY A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 


HERE was, ſometime fince, a 


marriage negotiated by a bill of 
exchange, in the iſland of Jamaica; 
the circumitances of which are ſo 
_ whimſical, that, I believe, ſuch of 
our readers as have not already heard 
it, will be diverted with the rela- 
tion. . N 
A merchant, originally come from 
London, having acquired a handſome 
fortune in that iſland, concluded with 
himſelf he could not be happy in the 
enjoyment of it, unleſs he ſhared it 
with a woman of merit; and, knowing 
none to his fancy, he reſolved to write 
Vor. I. 


to a worthy correſpondent at Lon- 
don. He knew no other ſtile than 
that he uſed in his trade; therefore, 
treating affairs of love as he did his 
buſineſs, after giving his friend, in a 
letter, ſeveral commiſſions, and re- 
ſerving this for the laſt, he went on 
thus—* Item, Seeing that I have taken 
© a reſolution to marry, and that I do 
© not find a ſuitable match for me 
© here, do not fail to ſend, by next 
© ſhip bound hither, a young woman, 
of the qualifications and form fol- 
* lowing. As for a portion, I demand. 
none; let her be of an honeſt fa- 

2 E * mily; 


« mily; between twenty and twenty- 
five years of age; of a middle ſta- 
ture, and well-proportioned ; her 
face agreeable, her temper mild, 
her character blameleſs, her health 
good, and her conſtitution ſtrong 
enough to bear the Eee of the 
climate, that there may be no oc- 
caſion to look out for a ſecond, 
through lack of the firſt, ſoon after 
ſhe comes to hand, which muſt be 
provided againſt as much as pol- 
fible, conſidering the greatdiſtance, 
and the dangers of the ſea. If ſhe 
arrives, and conditioned-as above- 
ſaid, with the preſent letter in- 
dorſed by you, or at leaſt an at- 
teſted copy thereof, that there may 
be no miſtake or impoſition, I here- 
by oblige and engage myſelf to ſa- 


the bearer at fifteen days fight. In 
witneſs whereof I ſubſcribe this, 
&c.? | 

The London correſpondent, who 
read over and over the odd article 
which put the future ſpouſe on the 
ſame footing with a bale of goods, 


/ EEE LD 


could not help admiring the prudent 


exactneſs of the merchant, and his 
laconic ſtile, in enumerating the qua- 
lifications which he inſiſted on: he, 
however endeavoured to ſerve him to 
his mind; and, after many enquiries, 
found a lady fit for his purpole, in a 
young perſon of a reputable family, 
but no fortune, of good humour, and 
of a polite education, well- ſhaped, and 


more than tolerably handſome. He 


made the propoſal to her, as his friend 


had directed; and the young gentle- 
woman, who had no ſubſiſtence but 


from a croſs old aunt, who gave her a 
great deal of uneaſineſs, accepted it. 
A ſhip bound for Jamaica was then 


fitting out at Briſlol; the gentlewoman 


went on board the ſame, together with 
the bales of goods, being well provided 


with all neceſſaries, and particularly 


with a certificate in due form, and in- 
dorſed by the correſpondent. She was 
alſo included in the invoice, the laſt 
article of which ran thus—* Item, A 
* maid of twenty-one years of age, of 
© the quality, ſhape, and conditioned 


tisfy the ſaid letter, by marrying 
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as per order; as appears by the affi- 
* davits and certificates ſhe has to pro- 
© duce.* The writings which were 
thought neceſſary to ſo exact a man as 
the future huſband, were, an extract of 
the pariſh regiſter; a certificate of her 
character, ſigned by the curate; an 
atteſtation of her neighbours, ſetting 
forth, that ſhe had, for the ſpace of 
three years, lived with an old aunt, 
who was intolerably peeviſh, and had 
not, during all that time, given her 
ſaid aunt the leaſt occaſion of com- 
plaint; and, laſtly, the goodneſs of her 
conſtitution was certified, after con- 
ſultation, by four eminent phyſicians. 
Before the gentlewoman's departure, 
tne London correſpondent ſent ſeveral 
letters of advice, by other ſhips, to 
his friend; whereby he informed him, 
that, per ſuch a ſhip, he ſent him a 
young woman, of ſuch an age, cha- 
rafter, and condition; in a word, 
ſuch as he deſired to marry. The 
letters of advice, the bales, and the 
gentlewoman, came ſafe to the port; 
and the merchant, who happened to 
be one of the foremoſt on the pier, at 
the lady's landing, was charmed to ſee 
a handſome perſon, who having heard 
him called by his name, thus addreſſed 
him—-* Sir, I have a bill of exchange 
upon you; and you know that it is not 
* uſual for people to carry a great deal 
of money about them in ſuch a long 
* voyage as I have now made; I beg 
© the favour you will be pleaſed to 
pay it.“ At the ſame time ſhe gave 
him his correſpondent's letter, on the 
back of which was written, The bear- 
* erof this is the ſpouſe you ordered 
me to ſend you.'— Ha, Madam!” 
ſaid the merchant, © I never yet ſuf- 
* fered my bills to be proteſted, and 1 
* ſwear this ſhall not be the firſt: | 
* thall reckon myielf the moſt fortu- 
nate of all men, if you will allow me 
* to diſcharge it.'—* Yes, Sir,” re- 
plied ſhe; and the more willingly, 
* fince I am apprized of your charac- 
ter. We had ſeveral perſons of ho- 
nour on board, who knew you very 
© well; and who, during my . 
© have anſwered all the queſtions I 


* alked them concerning you, in ſo ad- 
| © vantageous 


TAT IT 
© vantageous a manner, that they have 
© raiſed in me a perfect eſteem for you.” 
This interview was in a few days fol- 
lowed by the nuptials, which were very 
magnificent. The new- married couple 
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were ſatisfied with their happy union, 
made by a bill of exchange, which 
turned out one of the moſt fortunate 


that had happened in that iſland for 
many years. 


SCHEME FOR A WHISTLING ACADEMY. 


E have often compaſſionated 

the great uneaſineſs numbers 
of young gentlemen at this day labour 
under, for want of knowing how to 
ſpend their time; which ſeems to hang 
heavy on their hands, being deſtitute 
of a proper employment. 
many diſtreſſed mortals ſauntering 
about from coffee-houſe to coffee- 
houſe, or from ale-houſe to ale- 
houſe, tiring themſelves, and thoſe 
about them, mult certainly afford a 
melancholy proſpect to every good- 
natured man living. Read, they can- 
not; to think, is a taſk more diffi- 
cult. Unable, therefore, to be one 
moment alone, they run into any fort 
of company that firſt occurs; talk- 
ing, without ſenſe; laughing, with- 
out wit; and by this means become 
the ridicule of all their acquaintance. 
In this wretched itate, deſpiſed by 
men, and made the laughing-ſtock of 
women, they have recourſe to the bot- 
tle. With this they regale; and in 
a ſhort time become the moiſt whim- 
ſical, impertinent, and rattle-headed, 
fellows in the world. 

If this ſpecies of mortals did not 
think themſelves too wiſe, and too 
happy to ſtand in need of advice, or 
to wiſh a change in. their condition, 
it would certainly be worth while to 


conſider, if ſome eaſy accomplith-. 


ment, ſuited to their capacities, might 
not be found out; the learning and 
practice of which might ſerve to ren- 
der them ſupportable to themſelves, 
and not altogether inſupportable to 
thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to fall 
into their bad company. 

To anſwer both theſe good pur- 
poſes, | can think of nothing ſo likely 
as their learning to white, It is an 
attainment perfectly ſuited to their 
genius, equal to their abilities, and, 


To lee ſo 


in all likelihood, ſuperior to any of 
their accompliſhments. I would, 
therefore, adviſe theſe untutored gen- 
tlemen to apply themſelves inſtantly 
to the making at leaſt one acquiſi- 
tion, that may raiſe them to a level 
with ſomething in the animal crea- 
tion. If they could but wh:/le well, 
they might be able to converſe with 
the blackbird and thruſh, almoſt on 
an equality; an advantage they ſel- 
dom enjoy in human converſation; 
unleſs a whore, a horſe, or a laced 


coat, &c. happen to be the ſubject. 


Beſides, their endeavouring to attain 
an accompliſhment, that may ſerve 


as an innocent amuſement, in the 


midſt of a world where ſo many per- 
nicious ones abound, will be an in- 
ſtance of their ſingular virtue, and 
ſupply the want of thought, which 
want they ſeem to labour under, in 
the moſt eaſy and natural way. 

How happy had it been for young 
Hazard, if, inſtead of attempting what 
he 1s by no means equal to, namely, 
the art of gaming, he had applied 
himſelf to the attainment of this 
amuſing ſcience! He might then, with 
a merry heart, have been wwh://;ng for 
his diverſion; whereas now, he may, 
in bitterneſs ot ſoul, go wwhi/tle for 
his eſtate! 

If ſome of thoſe creatures, alſo, 
who call themſelves poets, were wiſe 
enough to apply their talents to 
whiſtling, they might fairly pretend 
to ſome ſort of harmony; but now 
they are not only deſtitute of that, 
but of every thing elſe that might 


_ atone for the want of it. 


The deſcription of Cymon, 1n that 
beautiful tale of Mr. Dryden, has 
ever been eſteemed a natural and 
agreeable picture. There is ſomething 
in him ſo undeſigning, that one is aſ- 

2 E 2 ſured 
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ſured he muſt be poſſeſſed of an honeſt 
heart; and cannnot help conceiving 


an affection for him, merely in ſeeing 
him walk, and hearing him ge. 


© He trudg'd along, unknowing what he ſought; 
s And whi//led as he went, for want of thought. 


How harmleſs is his employment! 
how inoffenfive his behaviour! Now 
I would fain ſee any of our ſaunter— 
ing fellows make fo unexceptionable 
a figure as this honeſt clown. But 
theſe gentlemen's want of thought 
generally leads them into a thouſand 
impertinences; and, inſtead of learn- 
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ing to whiſtle, they are frequently 
making ridiculous pretenſions to taſte, 
learning, or politics: and there is 
not a coffee-houſe in London but will 
furniſh us with melancholy inſtances 
of this ſtrange miſapplication of ta- 
lents. 

To-prevent ſuch fatal miſtakes for 
the future, I humbly propoſe that a 
whiſtling Academy be founded, for the 
uſe of ſuch of the gentry, &c. whether 
young br old, as ſhall be judged pro- 
perly qualified to be admitted mem- 
bers of this muſical ſociety, 


H. W. 


CHARACTERS. 
WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF RUDI BRAS. 


XVT. 

AN ATHEIST 
1 a bold diſputant, that takes upon 

him to prove the hardeſt negative 
in the whole world, and from the 
impoſſibility of his attempt may be 
juſtly concluded not to underſtand it: 
for he that does not underſtand fo 
much as the difficulty of his under- 
taking, can know nothing elſe of it; 
and he that will venture to compre- 
hend that which is not within his 
reach, does not know ſo far as his own 
latitude, much leſs the extent of that 
which lies beyond it. He denies that 
to be which he finds by undeniable 
inference to be in all things; and, be- 
cauſe it is every arhere, would have it to 
be no where; as if that old gingle were 
logically true in all things, becauſe 
it is ſo in nothing. If a blind man 


ſhould affirm, there is no ſuch thing 


as light, and an owl no ſuch thin 
as darkneſs, it would be hard to ſay, 
which is the verier owl of the two; 
and yet both would ſpeak true, ac- 
cording to their own apprehenſions 
and experience; but falſe, becauſe it 
is of things beyond the reach of their 
capacities. He draws a map of Na- 
ture by his own fancy, and bounds 
her how he pleaſes, without regard 
to the poſition of the heavens, by 
which only her latitude is to be un- 
derſtood, and without which all his 
ſpeculations are vain, idle, and con- 


fuſed. Nothing but ignorance can 
produce a confidence bold enough to 
determineof the Firit Cauſe; for all the 
inferior works of Nature are objects more 
fit for our wonder than curioſity; and ſhe 
conceals the trutb of things, that lie un- 
der our view, from us, io diſcourage us 
from attempting thoſe that are more re- 
nete. He commits as great an error 
in making Nature (which is nothin 

but the order and method by which 
all cauſes and effects in the world are 
governed) to be the Firit Cauſe, as if 
he ſhould ſuppoſe the laws by which 
a prince governs, to be the prince 


himſelf. _ 
e 
A TRANSLATOR 
DYE San author, like an old ſtuff, 


into a new colour, but can ne- 
ver give it the beauty and luſtre of 


g the firſt tincture; as ſilks that are twice 


dyed loſe their gloſſes, and never re- 
ceive a fair colour. He is a ſmall fac- 
tor, that imports books of the growth 
of one language into another, but it 
ſeldom turns to account; for the com- 
modity is periſhable, and the finer it 
is, the bob itendures tranſportation; 


as the moſt delicate of Indian fruits 
are by no art to be brought over. 
Nevertheleſs he ſeldom fails of his 
purpoſe, which 1s to pleaſe himſelf, 
and give the world notice that he un- 
derſtands one language more than it 
Tn | way 
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was aware of; and that done, he makes 
a ſaving return. He is a Truch- 
man, that interprets between learned 
writers and gentle readers, and uſes 
both how he pleaſes; for he common- 
ly miſtakes the one, and min forms 
the other. If he does not perfectly 
underſtand the full meaning of his 
author as well as he did himſelf, he 
is but a copier, and therefore never 
comes near the maſtery of the orig1- 
nal; and his labours are like diſhes 
of meat twice dreit, that become in- 
ſi pid, and loſe the pleaſant taſte they 
had at firſt. He differs from an au- 
thor as a hddler does from a muſician, 
that plays other men's compoſitions, 
but is not able to make any of his own, 
All his ſtudies tend to the ruin of the 
intereſts of linguiſts; for by making 
thoſe books common that were un- 
derſtood but by few in the original, 
he endeavours to make the rabble as 
wiſe as himſelf without taking pains, 
and prevents others from ſtudying 
languages, to underſtand that which 
they may know as well without them. 
'The ancients, who never writ any 
thing but what they ſtole and bor- 
rowed from others, (and who was, the 
firſt inventor nobody knows) never 
uſed this way; but what they found 
for their purpoſes in other authors they 
diſguiſed, ſo that it paſſed for their 
but to take whole books, and 
render them, as our tranſlators do, 
they always forbore, out of more or 
leſs ingenuity, is a queſtion; for they 
ſhewed more in making what they 
liked their own, and leſs in not ac- 
knowledging from whence they had 


it. And though the Romans by the 
laws of war laid claim to all things, 


both ſacred and profane, of thoſe na- 
tions whom they conquered; yet the 
never extended that privilege to their 
wit, but made that their own by ano- 

ther title of the ſame kind, and over- 
came their wit with wit. 


XVIII. 
A DROLE 

PL AYS his part of wit readily at 
firſt fight, and ſometimes better 
than with practice. He is excellent 


y beige, to diſcover the weakeſt places, 
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at voluntary and prelude; but has no 
kill in compoſition. tle will run 
diviſioas upon any ground very dex- 
trouily; but now and then miſtakes 
a flat for a ſharp. He has a great 
deal of wit, but it is not at his own. 
diipoling, nor can he command it 
when he pleaſes, unleſs it be in the 
humour. His fancy is counterchang- 
ed between jelt and earneſt; and the 
earneſt lies always in the jeft, aad 
the jeſt in the earneſt. He treats of 
all matters and perions by way of ex- 
ercitation, without reſpect of things, 
time, place, or occaſion; and aſſumes 
the liberty of a freeborn Engliſh= 
man, as if he were called to the 
long-robe with long ears. He 1m- 
poſes a hard tak upon himſelf as 
well as thoſe he converſ-s with, and 
more than either can bear without a 
convenient ſtock of confidence. His 
whole lite is nothing but a merry- 

making, and his bulineſs the ſame 
with a fddler's, to play to all compa. 
nies where he comes, and take what 
they pleaſe to give him either of ap- 
plauſe or diſlike; for he can do little 
without. ſome applauders, who b 

ſhewing him ground make him out- 
do his own expectation many times, 
and theirs too; for they that laugh 
on his ſide and cry him up, give cre- 
dit to his confidence, and ſometimes 
contribute more than halt the wit by 
making it better than he meant. He 
is impregnable to all aſſaults but that 
of a greater impudence, which bein 

{tick-free, puts him like a rough fen- 
cer out of his play, and after paſſes 
upon him at pleaſure; for when he 
is once routed, he never rallies again. 
He takes a view of a man as a ſkilful 
commander does of a town he would 
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where he may make his approaches 
with the leaſt danger and molt advan- 
tages; and when he finds himſelf miſ. 
taken, draws off his forces with admi- 
rable caution and conſideration; for 
his buſineſs being only wit, he thinks 
there is very little of that ſhewn in 
expoling himſelf to any inconveni- 
ence. 


LETTER 
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LETTER FROM AMBITION. 


ADDRESSED TO KONSENSE. 


A H! hah! hah! And fo, Mr. 

Nonſenſe, you really pretend 
to govern the univerſe with uncon- 
troulable ſway! Upon my word, you 
preſume vaſtly, indeed. Muſt not I 
come in for a ſmall ſhare of this ſub- 
lunary world! Know, preſumptuous 
mortal, that all men are under my 
power. Is it not | who maintain ſuch 
deſpotiſm in the hearts of princes? 
Are they not all under my influence? 
What occaſions the overthrow of na- 
tions, but Ambition? I prompt the 
ſtateſman to aſcend the fl ppery path 
of power, from whence I can with eale 
precipitate him. The ſacerdotal or- 
der are likewiſe ſubject to me: what 
giorious temptations do I hold out for 
them, in mitres, deaneries, and good 
fat livings! Even the Editors of that 


Miſcellany which gave you an oppor- 


tunity of aſſerting your falſhoods, and 
now enables me to expoſe them, muſt 
acknowledge my influence: are they 
not ambitious to pleaſe the public? and 
are not their correſpondents ambitious 
to obtain the glittering Medals ſo li- 
berally held up to their view ? 

But now for the antiquity of my fa- 
mily and connections. Before the crea- 


tion of the world I was amongit the 


with your whole family. 


Angels, where I efponſed Price. from 
whom are deicended a long rice of 
immortals: our eldeſt ſons are Envy 
and Cunning, who are indefatigable 
in reducing mankind under my autho- 
rity. And ſhall ſuch a being as Non- 
ſenſe think to ſhare, with his helpmate 
Folly, the entire monarchy of this 
earthly globe! Into what egregious 
miſtakes has hi: filly ſpouſe led him, 
poor man! ſince all the world knows 
that it was me, and me alone, who in- 
cited Alexander to conquer nations, 
though Nonſenſe might poſſibly ex- 
tend his fame among the vanquiſhed! 
] pervade the breaſts of all, from the 
king to the peaſant; the ladies, too, 
bow to my authority. I and my vice- 
gerent Envy are even in alliance with 
Faſhion: am I not found in the draw- 
ing- room, at the maſquerade, and in 
all the beau-monde? 

Recolle& yourſelf, then, Mr. Non- 
ſenſe, and you will perceive that you 
are yourſelf under my ſway, together 
Deny theſe 
facts if you can: I here defy vou to do 


it; therefore yield the ſuperiority to 


me, or tremble at the conſequence. 


AMBITION, 


(Signed) 


To THE EDITORS OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| anda mvſelf univerſally. 


complained of by the writers of 
the preſent age, and cenſured as the 


general cauſe of their dullneſs or ill- 
nature, ſuffer me to exculpate my- 
felf from ſo heavy a charge, and to 


expoſe their malevolence to the pub- 
lic. My name, Gentlemen, is N- 
CESSITY; and time out of mind has 
confirmed me the parent of Invention. 
1 have frequently diſcovered new 
worlds, improved upo warts and fcl- 
ences, inſpired even a Hollander with 


genius, and given Impudence her- 


— 


ſelf ſome idea of humility and good- 
manners. 

I have promoted frugality among 
the nobility of all nations, and taught 
induſtry to the citizens. I have ſwel- 
led many a rebus-making noddle up 
tothe dignity of a ſixpenny pamphle- 
ter; and ſpun a ten-line panegyric 
to the length of a two-ſhilling vo- 
lume, and afterwards procured it the 
ſanction of the Reviewers. 

Vet, notwithſtanding my intimate 
connection with the gentlemen of 
the quill, and notwithſtanding they 

are 
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are particularly obliged to me for any 
little reputation they may enjoy, [ 
am never mentioned by them without 
the viſibleappearanceofdiſeiteem,and 
never introduced but as an excule for 
invective, and a plea for ſtupidity. 


There is not a ſingle ſcribbler of 


them all, whom I ſet to writing, if he 
15 allowed anv merit, but takes the 
_ praiſe entirely to himſelf, and throws 
all the contempt or obloquy he meets 
with on poor Neceſſity, 

But, though authors are more par- 
ticularly ung rrateful than any others, 
there 15 not a ſingle claſs of men by 
which | am not in ſome meaſure vi— 
lifted and abuſed. When the French 
King breaks a treaty with any other 
power, Neceſſity is urged in defence 
of the motive; and when the ſuperior 
valour of the Engliſh forces puts his 
armies to the rout, Neceſſity is again 
pleaded to mitigate the diſgrace. The 


SERMON ON 
PREACHED BT THE REV. 


HE Rev. Mr. Dodd, a very 
worthy miniſter, who lived a few 
miles from Cambridge, had rendered 
himſelf obnoxious to many of the 
Cantubs by frequently preaching 
againſt drunkenneſs; ſ-veral of whom 
meeting him on a journey, they de- 
termined to make him preach in a 
hollow tree which was near the ruad- 
fide. Accordingly, addreſſing him 
with great apparent politeneſs, they 
lk ed him if he had not lately preach- 
ed much againſt drunkennefs. On 
his replying in the affirmative, they 
inſiſted that he ſhould now preach 
from a text of their chuting. In vain 
did he remonſtrate on the unreaſon— 
ableneſs of expecting him to give 
them a diſcourſe without ſtudy, and 
in ſuch a place; they were determined 
to take no denial, and the word 
MALT was given him by way of 
text; on which he immediately de- 
livered himſelf as follows. 
Berovep, let me crave your at- 
tention—[l ama httle man, come at a 
ſhore warning, to preach a ſhort ſer- 
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venality of a courtier, or the diſho- 
neſty of a citizen, are always ſure of 
being attributed to me; and, in ſhort, 
every depravity of inclination, every 
error in behaviour, and every mean- 
neſs of heart, inſtead of being ac- 
knowledged by the owners, are good- 
naturedly collected, and laid on the 
ſhoulders of Neceſfity y. 

The ladies, alſo, are very liberal 
in favours of this nature. When a 
debt of honour has reduced a wo- 
man of quality to ſtop the mouth of 
her creditor by a reſignation of her 
virtue, Neceſſity comes in for all the 
ſcandal, and Indiſcretion conſtantly 
gets off with impunity. | 

Thus, Gentlemen, am] treated by 
all the world: publiſh my letter, 
therefore, to ſet this matter in a clear 
light, and you will greatly oblige your 
moſt obedient humble Servant, 


NECESSITY. 


MALE. 
HOLLOW TREE. 


mou from a ſmall! ſubject, in an unwor- 
thy pulpit, to a ſmall congregation. 
Beloved, my text is M ALT: I cannot 
divide it into words, it being but one; 
nor into ſyllables, it being but one: 
I mult therefore of neceſſity divide it 
into letters, which l find to be theſe 
four, M_A—L—T. | 
M, my beloved, is Moral—A, is Al- 
legorical—L, i: Literal- I, is Theo- 
logical. The Moral is ſet forth to 
teach you drunkards good- manners; 
therefore, M, laſters—A, All of you 
—[,, Liſten—T, to my Text. The 
Allegorical is when one thing is ſpo- 
ken, and another thing is mean:. 
The thing ſpoken of is Malt: the 
thing meant is the Juice of Malt; 
which vou Cantabs make—M, your 
Maiter—A, your Appar*l—L, your 
Liberty —and T, your Truſt. The Li- 
teral is, according to the Letter M, 
Much — A, Ale—L, Little T, Truſt. 
The Theological is according to the 


effects that it Works; and theſe I find 


to be of two kinds: firſt, in this world; 
ſecondly, in the world to come. 1 he 
effe&s 


Ge... K 12 
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effects that it works in this world are, 
in fome—M, Murdcr—in others, A, 
Adultery—in all, L, Looſeneſs of Life 
—3nd, in fome, I, Treaſon. The 
effects that it works in the world to 
come—tre, M, Milery—A, Anguiſh 
—1}, L:ment: tine—ed'T. Torment. 
And 10 much for this time and text. 
E fhall improve this: firſt, by way of 
exhortation—M, Maſters—- A, All of 
you—bL, Leave off— T, Tipling; or, 


ſecondly, by way of excommunica- 
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tion—M, Maſters—A, All of you— 
L, Look for—T), Torment: Third- 
ly, by way of caution, take this: A 
drunkard is the annoyance of modeſty, 
the ſpoil of civility, the deſtruction 
of reaſon, the brewer's agent, the 
alehouſe benefactor, his wife's ſor- 
row, his children's trouble, his own 
ſhame, his neighbour” s ſcof, a walk- 
ing ill bowl, the picture of a deal, 
and the monſter of a man. 
Now to, &c. 


MAXIMS. 
(Continued from Page 185.) 


O extract private libels from 
public ſatire, has ever been the 
office of malevolence and folly. 

Wit and fine writing do not con- 
ſiſt ſo much in adv ancing things that 
are new, as in giving things that are 
known an agreeable turn. 

We attend to the conv erfarion of 
a beautiful woman, not becauſe we 
hear, but becauſe we ſee her: there is 
much eloquence in a fine face and 
ſparkling eyes. 

He who would enjoy many friends, 
and live happy in the world, muſt of- 
ten de deaf, dumb, and blind, to it's 
vices and follies. 


Though general ſatire is calculated 


to fit all mankind alike, there are 
none who imagine it ſo when it 1s * 
plied to themſelves. 

Injuries are ſeldom forgotten; be- 
nefits are not often remembered. 

Reproof is never more efficacious 
than when it comes tempered with 
good-humour. 

Men are more likely to he praiſed 


into virtue, than to be rallied out of 


vice. 

Without good-ſenſe, good-man- 
ners, and politeneſs, there can be no 
ſocial happineſs. 

Good-breeding, though it may ori- 
ginate from vanity, conciliates the 
love of all thoſe who feel it's in- 
fluence. 

If we read the ancient hiſtorians and 
poets, we ſhall find our complaint of 
the degeneracy of the times we live in 


but ill-grounded : virtue and vice 
have ever been the ſame; the only al- 
teration is in the mode nd faſhion of 
them. 

It is not the light of the ſun, but 
the ſhade, which points out to us the 


hour of the day. 


Virtue, like the ſun, retains it's 
reſplendence, though frequently ob- 
{cured by clouds. 
| Virtue dwells not on the tongue, 
but fixes it's abode in the heart. 

Misfortunes are often unavoidable; 
but they may be diſarmed of their bit- 


terneſs by virtue and ſound philoſo- 


phy. 

e Precept is the nurſe of underſtand- 
ing. N 
2 good conſcience is not only the 
teſtimony of a good life, but the re- 
ward of it. 

All men love Virtue; ; and yet, 
alas! how few take her to their bo- 
ſoms! 

Sin is it's own tormentor: and the 
dread of vengeance will even overtake 
thoſe who eſcape it's ſtroke. 

There 1s nothing more unworthy 


the dignity of human nature, than to 


inſult the calamities of the unfor- 


. runate. 


Travellers, who really goin ſearch 


of improvement, will always increaſe 


in knowledge the farther they make 
their excurſions from home: as a river 
increaſes it's ſtream, the farther it 
flows from it's ſource. 

The belief of a particular Provi- 


dense 
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dence is the moſt animating perſua- 
ſion that the mind of man can em- 
brace: it gives ſtrength to our hopes, 
and firmneſs to our reſolutions; it 
ſubdues the infolence of proſperity, 
and draws out the ſting of affliction; 
like the golden branch to which Vir- 
gil's hero was directed, it affords the 
only ſecure paſſport through the re- 
ions of darkneſs and ſorrow. 

We thould have leſs reaſon to com- 
plain of the inconſtancy of friends, 
if we were in general more cautious 
how we formed connections; but the 
misfortune is, our friendſhips are 
apt to be too forward, and thus either 
fall off in the bloſlom, or never ar- 
rive at juſt maturity. | 


Counterfeit virtues are the moſt 


ſucceſsful vices. 
Society gives ſtrength to our reaſon, 
as well as poliſh to our manners. 
He who has not cultivated his rea- 
ſon when young, will be utterly un- 
able to improve it when old. 
No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but 


he who has been deceived by good. 


The art of criticiſm, like the art of 
phyſick, has been frequently produc- 
tive of much miſchief; but it has been 
as often attended with great benefit to 
mankind. 

If we would perſuade, we muſt firſt 
learn to pleaſe. 

The ſource of moſt of the ill habits 
of life ariſes from our unhappy adtec- 


tation of being wiſe rather than ho- 
neſt, witty than good-natured. 

When modeſty ceaſes to be the chief 
ornament of one lex, and integrity of 
the other, ſociety is upon a wrong 
baſis, 

The chief concern of wiſe men is to 
retrench the evils of life by the reaſon- 
ings of philoſophy; the employment 
of fools, to multiply them by the ſen- 
timents of ſuperſtition. 

Nothing is ſo pernicious as wit, when 
it :5 not tempered with virtue and hu- 
manity . | 

The preſervation of life ſhould be 
only a ſecondary concern; the direction 
of it principal. 

Nothing is ſo much admired, and fo 
little underſtood, as wit. 

Friendſhip improves happineſs, and 
abates miſery. 

Thecountenance is frequently more 
expreſſive than the tongue. 

The hours of a wife man are length- 
ened by his ideas, and thoſe of a tool 
by his paſſions, | 
Men ſhould dreſs, not to be fops, 
but to be reſpected. 

There is nothing more unworthy of 
a man, or that argues a greater want 
ot underſtanding, than wiſhing one's 


ſelf younger: if we have lived well, 


we have lived long enough; if not, 
we have lived too long. A good ac- 
tor merits applaule, in whatever ſcene 
of the play he makes his exit. 


HEREDITARY DISEASE OF A MENDICANT. 


INING lately with a convivi- 
al party, a few miles from town, 

the following adventure happened. 
The cloth being reftoved, and the 


glaſs beginning to circulate, a man 


very flovenly as well as raggedly dreſ- 
ſed, introduced himſelf cap in hand 
to the company. Surprized at the 
conduct of our hoſt, in permitting 
ſuch a perſon to intrude himſelf, we 
were about to call in the landlord 
for an explanation; when the man 
undertook to apologize for himſelf, 
and exculpate the people of the houſe. 
Ve. I. 


who he declared had no: ſeen him 
enter. | | 
The fingular impudence of the fel- 
low, added to the peculiar ſtile of his 
addreſs, fo ſuperior to that of the vul- 
gar, excited our Curioitty; and we 
were anxious to be informed of the 
motives that could induce a perſon 
of his athletic form, and youthful 
appearance, to ſubmit to the humi- 
[ating and precarious profeſſion of a 

common beggar. 
An hereditary diſorder, gentle- 
men.“ replied he,” which has 
2 F brought 
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© brought ſeveral_of our family to 
their graves, even before they ar- 
rived at my age. I have myſelf 
been diſcharged as incurable from 
every hoſpital appropriated to my 
particular malady. This, gentle- 
men, obliges me to adopt this diſ- 
agreeable method of ſupporting a 
miſerable exiſtence.—“ But your 
complaint?” replied one of the 
:ompany. © My delicacy, gentle- 
men, returned the mendicant, will 
not permit me to diſcloſe the nature 
of my diſeaſe in ſo public a man- 
ner; but if any gentleman will re- 
tire with me into another apart- 
ment, I doubt not that I ſhall give 
him ſuch ſatisfaction, as cannot fail 
to operate in my favour.” 

It was accordingly agreed that a 
wag of the faculty ſhould attend him 
into the next room; who, returning 
in a few minutes, exclaimed, with 
much apparent concern—* Poor fel- 


© low! Ido, indeed, recommend him 
as a real object of your benevolence; 
* and ſhall begin with ſubſcribing a 
* ſhilling for his relief.“ The fellow 
then went round with his hat, and 
the collection being pretty ſucceſsful, 
he retired, uttering a thouſand bene- 
ditions on the kind-hearted gentle- 
men. As ſoon as he was gone, ſome 
of the company became very impor- 
tunate with the young ſurgeon re- 
ſpecting the man's complaint, which 
it was unanimouſly agreed he was 
now bound to reveal; and, as he was 
convinced that the fellow had by 
this time taken care to ſecure his 
retreat, he immediately informed us, 
thatLaziness was the incurable diſ— 


eaſe which had aflicted this man from 


his infancy, that he gave him a ſhil- 
ling to open the ſubſcription, and 
that, in fact, we were all bit ! 
| Momus. 


| LETTER-- 
FROM AN ATTORNEY ON HIS CIRCUIT, TO HIS MISTRESS LIN TOWS. 


MY DEAR CHARMER! 


HE circuit is now at anend, and 
the judges and lawyers are on their 


return home; but no felon ſentenced 
at the aſſizes to tranſportation could 


have been in a more wretched plight 


than your humble ſervant; for I can 


ſafely make affidavit, that each day 
that I behold not your lovely face, is 


to me a Dies non. Cupid the tip-ltaff 


has ſerved me with an attachment ſrom 


your bright eyes, more dreadful than 


a green wax proceſs; he has taken my 


heart into cuſtody, and will not accept 


of bail: unleſs you allow of my plea, 


IT muſt be non-ſuited in a cauſe I have 
ſet my heart on. Why will you, while 


J pine in hopes of a ſpeedy rejoinder, 
hang me up term after term, by frivo- 
lous delays, which tend only to gain 
time? 


I filed my bill as of laſt Michael- 


mas term on the morrow of All 


Souls, in hopes ere this to have joined 
iſſue with you: it is now fifteen days 


from Eaſter-day; and, by your demur- 


ring, I am as far from bringing my 
cauſe to an hearing, as before I com- 


menced my ſuit. You ſtill delay giving 


in your anſwer, which is abſolutely 
againſt the practice of all the courts. 
I would willingly quit the fatteſt client 
there, to attend your buſineſs, would 
you but ſubmit to a reference; and 
ſhould prefer an attendance at the 
chambers to thoſe of a maſter in chan- 
cery. 
1 ſtand in great need of an able 

counſel to move my ſuit while Il am 
abſent; that fly ſlut, Dolly your cham- 
ber-maid, has taken my fee, yet [ 
fear betrays my cauſe; ſhe is ever pre- 
ferring ſome croſs- bill which protracts 
matters, and yet I do not ſue in forma 
pauperis, being ready and willing to 
infeoff you in a good jointure, and to 
this Iwill bind myſelf, my heirs, exe- 
cutors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, by 
a deed in which you ſhall nominate 

truſtees. 
10 fave expences, my clerk ſhall 
engroſs 


method of uſing 
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engroſs it, and it ſhall be peruſed by 


your own lawyer; it being left as a 
quere, how vaſtly preferable the title of 
a Feme Covert is to that of a Spinſter; 
but you till anſwer ſhort to all my in- 
terlocutory interrogatories. If I could 
but once obtain a leading order to try 
my title, by even a jury of your own 
friends, I am certain I ſhould obtain a 
verdict in my favour, and recover coſts 
againſt you; for I have a good action 
for attendance, and loſs of time, though 
upon the Poſtea, I do not think I could 
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find in my heart, to iſſue a ca. /a. 
againſt you, or put you into any other 
court, than that of Hymen. 

You have equity in your own breaſt, 
and from thence I hope for relief; de- 
cree but for me, and the day of eſſoign 
ſhall be that of your own nuptials, and 
the eve of the laſting felici:y of, dear 
creature, 


Your humble ſupplicant, 
And faithful orator, 


PEREGRINE PARCHMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 


ADDRESSED TO MEN OF HONOUR. 


BRAHIM Shamduel, a Jew, 

from Amſterdam, jult arrived in this 
city, hath, with infinite labour and 
many years ſtudy, invented, and pro- 
feſſeth to teach a very ſafe and uſeful 
method of acquiring the character of 
a man of honour, by the art of confe- 
deracy, either without firing at all, 
or by a mock: battle with powder on- 
ly, as time, place, or other circum- 
ſtances, may agree; for the utility of 
which curious ſecret, he appeals to 
Beau Mar- fight, Jack Miſs-fire, Ben 


Bolt-ball, Jemmy Loud-roar, and ſe- 


veral other reſpectable perſonages, 
who love to ſleepin a whole ſkin, and 
would yet endeavour to paſs on the 
world as brave fellows. His manner 
is equally ſafe, both as to law and 
ſurgeons miſtakes, or any other diſ- 
aſter whatſoever, except perhaps the 
ſingeing of a periwig, by the flaſhing 
in the pan, and ſometimes a palpita- 
tion of the heart; which fluttering is 
ſoon removed by a few drops of 1al- 
volatile in a glaſs of pump-water. 

He hath alſo invented a very ſafe 
the ſmall-ſword, or 
rapier and dagger, (which laſt was the 
true Gothic way of duelling) with 
the Dutch method called Snig or 
SRce. - | 

His method for ſharps, he acknow- 
ledges to owe to the hint given by 
Cervantes, of Baſil's ſtratagem at Ca- 
macho's wedding in Don Quixote: 
to convey a bladder of blood near the 


breaſt, which a combatant (being firſt 


prepared by a ſkilful maſter how to 
plant a thruſt dextrouſly) is to tap. 
He alſo profeſſes as much kill in ſur- 


gery as the care of ſuch bloody wounds 


require; and hath, at the requeſt of 
ſome valiant duelliſts, by the appli- 
cation of a ſlight cauſtic, which gives 
no pain, imprinted 2 mark ſufficient 
to deceive molt people, which he can 


apply to both back and breaſt, to give 


the appearance of a wound quite 


through the body; he underftands as 


well as any ſurgeon how to magnify 
the danger of his patient, having a 
catalogue of all the mortal wounds 
compleatly by heart, with the Know- 
ledge of every ill ſymptom, &c. tor 
the cure of which kind of harmleſs 
pinkings, he hath often gained im- 
mortal honour; all which he pro- 
miſes to manage with as much ſecreſy 
as any perſon employed in the cure 
of a certain fathionable diſeaſe is 
obliged to'ute. He aſſures all high- 
mettled ſparks, that by theſe methods 
of duelling, he hath conferred fame, 


reputation, honour, and bravery, on 


many a conititutional coward, whoſe * 
friends, for theſe gallant actions, have, 
during their pretended illneſs, fre- 
quently bewailed their ſeemingly dan - 
gerous condition: for the better co- 
lour to which, he generally preſcribes 


a mercurial corrſe, in order to add a 


ſallowneſs to their complexions, and 


eradicate ancient complaints. As his 


art is quite new, and very uſeful to 
ſociety, he hopes no perſon will pre- 
"2 & WO tend 


— E ——— «. 
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tend to build upon his hint, until he 
can monopolize his ſcheme by a _ 
tent. He is daily to be ſpoken with 

from twelve to three, at the Olive 
Tree, near the Horſe Guards; and is 
a low, thin viſaged man, ſwarthy 
countenanced, wears a here cocked 
hat, a long W's hil:ed ſword, and a 
blue coat, with ſeveral dozen of braſs 


SELECT ANECDOTES, 


REPARTEES, 
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buttons ungilt; his hair raven black, 
tied up in a bag. 

N. B. He has Nein ſhort dialogues 
ready penned, eaſily remembered, and | 
very proper to introduce a quarrel; 
with copies cf challenges, ſeconds ac- 
counts of rencounters, and ſurgeons 
certificates, calculated for the newſ- 


papers. 


av BON- Mors. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


NUMBER VI. 


I. 
N the reign of Charles IT. a failor 
having received his pay, reforted 
to a houſe of ili-fame in Wapping, 
where he laid all night, and bad his 


whole ſubſtance taken from kim. In 


the morninghe vowed revenge againſt 
the firſt he ihould meet with, pole ted 


of caſh; and, accordingly, eo ro 


a gentleman in Stepney Pields, 


V hom he related his miſhap, he in Fg 


ed on having the loſs made good. 


The gentleman for ſome time expoſ- 


tulated with him on the atrocity of 


ſuch behaviour, but to no purpoſe; 


the tar was reſolute, and the gentle- 
man, dreading worſe conſequences, 
delivered his purſe; but ſoon after 
had the ſailor taken up, examined, 
and committed to Newgate; from 
whence jack ſent a ſhipmate with the 


following ftrange epiſtle to the king. 


© KING CHARLES, -.- 

Os of thy ſubjects, the other 
© night, robbed me of forty pounds, 
for which I robbed another of the 
* ſame ſum, who has inhumanly ſent 
me to Newgate, and ſwears I ſhall 
* be hanged; therefore, for thy own 
© ſake, tave my life, or, by G—d, 
thou wilt loſe one of the beſt ſea- 
E men in thy navy. Thine, 

* Jack Skxirrrox.“ 


His majeſty, on the receipt of the 
letter, immediately wrote as follows: 


© JACK SKIFFTON, 
Fos this time Lell ſave thee from 
* the gailows; but if, hereafter, thou 


© art guilty of the like, by Gd, 

* I'll have thee hanged, though the 

* beſt ſcaman in my navy. Thane, 
CCHakLEsS ReEx.? 
11. 

Sowe time after a late nobleman 
had abjured the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, he was ſent ambaſſador to 
France, where he reſided ſeveral years. 
Being one day at an entertainment, 
2 noble duke, his near relation, ral- 
lying him on the ſcore of religion, 
aſked his lordſhip whether the mini- 
ſters of ſtate, or the miniſters of the 
goſpel, had the greateſt ſhare in his 
converſion. © Good God, my lord 
* duke!” replied the witty peer, how 
can you aſk me {ſuch a queſtion? 
Do you not know, that when [I 
quitted the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, [ left off confeſſion. 

111. 

Coroxer Bond, who had fat as 
one of the judges on the trial of King 
Charles the Firſt, died a day or two 
before Cromwell; who, it was kroug- 
ly reported, was like wiſe dead. No, 
no,“ ſaid a gentleman who had bet- 
ter in formation; he has only given 
Bond to the devil for his future ap- 
pearance. 


A 


IV. 

As the late Earl of Cheſterfield and 
another nobleman were ſtepping from 
their carrlage, a great lamp fell from 
the centre of an 1ron arch before the 
houſe, miſſing the latter by about half 
an inch onlv. * Good God, my lord,” 
lays th. peer, I was near being 

gone! — Why, yes, replies the 

earl, 
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ear!, very _— © but there would 
©. cert have been one comfort at- 
* tending the accident, ſince you mult 
© infallibly have received extreme 
unction before you went.“ 

v. 


ainly 


Ax L. nglihman and a Welſhman 


diſputipg in wheſe country was the 


be tt living, the Wel ſbman inliſted 
there va ſuch noble houſekeepi ng in 
Wale, that he had known more chi 


a dozen cooks employed at one wed- 
ding-dinner, © ' rephed the 
Engl man,“ th at's likely enough, 

„ becuut; every man toaſted his Own 


Ave, 


© cheeije.? 

| 41 

A Coen ſeeing the Archbiſhop 
of Col-ontoaicended by a great num- 
ber of iciAters, could not forbear 
laughing; on which the archbiſhop 
defired to know the reaſon of his 
mir th. Iis becauſe 1 Wonder, 
4418 the clown, © to fee an archbi- 


© thop followed bv ſoldiers inſtead of 
© partons.'—* Friend,” 
prelate, © I am a duke as well as an 
archbiſtop: in my church 1 perform 
tne office of an archbiſhop, with my 
clergy; but, in the field, I march 
like a du ke, accompanied by my 
ſoldiers.—  [underitand your lord- 
© ſhip,” replicd the peaſant; but 
« pray tell me, when my Lord Duke 
goes to the devil, what will become 
of my Lord Archbifl wope” 

Vile 

A Man who had but one eye, met 
early in the morning a perſon who 
had a crookedback; Friend, ſayshe, 

you are loaded betimes.'—* True,” 
replied the other, it muſt be early, 
© indeed; for I ſee you have got but 
© one of your windows open. 

VII, 

AN Ro in the iſland of St. Kitt's 
had ſocruel a maſter, that he dreaded 
the very ſight of him. After exer- 
ciſing a variety of tyrannical acts 

among his ſlaves, the planter at laſt 
died, and left his ſon heir to his eſtates. 
Some time after his death, a gentle- 
man meeting the negro, aſked him 
how his maſter behaved; *© I ſuppoſe, 


ſays he, he's achipof the old block.” 
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being informed it was Ruilel, 


anſwered the 


229 
— No, no,“ ſays the negro, * Maſſa 
* be all block himſelf.” 

| bx: 

Alx celebrated Irith counſellor, 
as remarkable for his brogue, as for 
his bon-mots, being retained againſt 
a young officer, who was indicted 1 
a very grois aflault, opened the cau! 
in the following manner: © My lord, 

« I am counſel for the crown; and I 
© am firſt to acquaint your lerdhip. 
© that this ſoldier 8 dop, Sir!' 
{avs the military hero, I. ould have 
you Enow, Sir, I am an oncer. 
Ol! Sir, beg your pardon,“ ſays 
the counſellor; very dryly: .* Why, 
then, my lord, to ſpeak more cor- 
« rectly, this officer, vho is no toldier!® 
. 

A FACETIOUs gentleman havin 
ſent a porter on a meſſage, which he 
executed much to his ſatis faction, had 
tne curiofity to enquire his name; and, 
Pray.“ 
„ © 15 your coat of 

arms the ſame as the duke of Bed- 
© tord'52'—*< Pleale your honour,” re- 
plied the porter, as to our arms, I 
believe they are pretty much alike; 

but there is a d—d deal of differ- 
* ence between our coats.? 
| + 

Ax OHR lord obſerving tohisfriend, 
at the late exhibition of paintings at 
Somerſet Houſe, that Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, was unqueſtionably the greateſt 
painter now living; © True, my lord, 
replied the gentleman: let who will 
cut a figure on canvas, Sir Joſhua is 

fure to come off with fyirs colours.“ 

„ XII. | 

A sture fellow being arraigned 
at the bar, before the privilege of 
clergy was univerſally extended, the 
judge humanely ordered him to have 2 


ſays the gentleman 


| book. in which he was deſired to read, 


Read! bleſs your lordſhip!” replied 
the fellow: © i can no more read thay 
the Pope of Rome.” 

ee 

As chis gor King was extreme. 
ly fond of a leg of mutton and capers, 
the laſt of which he always was at the 
trouble of preparing himſelf, A gen- 
tleman coming one day to dine with 

him, 
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him, found his grace fitting at his 
favourite amuſement, and burſt cut 
into an immoderate fit of Ian iter. 
© What is the Harter?“ ſaid the biſhny. 
I cannot help laughing,” replica the 
gent! for this is the firſt time 
Jever > ©. hop cutting capers.” 
XIV. 

A CaxTas having been affronted 
by the mavor, who was a butcher, 
reſolved to take an opportunity of 
being even with him: accorvingly, 
whenit came to be his turn to pre: ich 
before the corporation, in the pra yer 
before the ſermon he made uſe of the 
following expreſſions —* And ſince, 
4 O Lord! thou hat commanded us 
© to pray for our enemies, herein we 
© belecch thee for the right wor ſhi p- 
ful the mayor: give him the ſtrength 
© of Sampſon, and the courage of 


David; that he may knock down 


e fin like an oz, and cut the throat 
© of iniquity like a ſucking- calf; and 
let his horn be exalied above his 
© brethren.” 

XV. 

A car vdrixay, highly in the confi- 
dence of Pope Alexander the Sixth, 
told him one day, that it would be ex- 
pedient to baniſh the phyſicians out 
of Rome, for they were entirely uſe- 
leſs. * No, ſays the pope, * they 
© are quite the reverſe; for without 
© them the world would encreaſe ſo 
© faft, that one could not live by 
£ another.” 

„ 3 

Txt Duke of Newcaſtle being one 
day engaged in converſation with the 
late witty author of Triſtram Shandy, 
and obſerving that men of genius were 
unfit tobe employed, being generally 
Incapable of buſineſs; the wit ſarcaf- 
tically replied —* They are not inca- 
pable, my lord duke, but above it; 
a ſprightly, generous horſe, is able 
to carry a pack-ſaddle as well 25 an 
aſs, but he 1s too good to be put to 
the drudpery.” 

XVII. | 
A cEnTLEMAN lately deceaſed, 
who was much employed by the no- 


LY 
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bility to ſuperintend works of taſte, 


havirg nniſhed an ex, 
piece do a canal for 
duke, after o ++ time it was 
diſcovered to leu; on which the 
dutcheſs exprefing ſome diſapproba- 
tion, the deſign er pertly rephed— 
RY thou ht vour Grace had known 


1ve head- 
'rtain noble 


that it is the faſhion of the times to 


run out.” 
SER 411 

AcrxnTLEMANnAaſing Mr. Pitt at 
the cloſe of the late Weſtminſter elec- 
tion, it he did not think it aftoniſh- 
ing how ſo many foxes tails could be 
collected as he faw in the hats of Mr. 
Fox's friends—*® Where is the won- 
« der?” replied the young ſtateſman, 
with the utmoſt vivacity; © do you 
© not know that there kas, within 
theſe ſix weeks, been at leaſt one 
fox run down in every borough 
throughout the kingdom?? 

XxX: 

Mx. Fox, on his late canvas, hav- 


c 


c 


ing accotted a tradeiman, whom he 


ſolicited for his vote; the blunt elec- 
tor replied —* J cannot give you my 
* tupport; I admire your abilities, 
but d—n your principles!” Mr. 
Fox inſtantly retorted—* My friend, 
I applaud your Ny; but -a 
* your manners !? 
xx. 

Tu ſame gentleman having a 
plied to a ſhopkeeper in W ade 
tor his vote and intereſt, the man pro- 
duced a halter, with which he ſaid 
he was ready to oblige him. The 
oratar, without heſitation, replied— 

U return you thanks, my friend, for 
* your very polite offer; but! hould 
be ſorry to deprive you of ſo va- 
* luable a family-piece.? 

MX» 

Ont of the king's ſoldiers, in US 
civil wars, being full of zeal and li- 
quor, ſtaggered againſt a church; and, 
clapping the wal] of it repeatedly with 
his hand, hiccupped out: *D—nyou, 

vou old bh, never fear! I'll ſtand 
* by you to the lat! 
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THE KNIGHTS; 


OR, 
BOTH RIGHT, AND BOTH WRONG, 
A _ TALE. 


BY THE REV. MR. MAVOR, 
MASTER OF THE ACADEMY AT WOODSTOCK. 


HE N chivalry was all the taſte | 
And honour ſtamp d each dauntleſs 
bre aſt; 

When falſhood was efteem'd a ſhame, 
And heroes bled for virtuous fame; 
To right the wrong d, protect the weak, 
And dry the tear on beauty's check; 
Iwo bearded Knights, on milk- white ſteeds, 
. Equipp'd for tilts, and martial decds, 
Perchance met on a ſpacious plain, 
Were ſtood a trophy to the flain: 
A mighty ſhield, on one fide white, 
The other black as ebon night; 
Emblem of ſpotleſs virtue's tall, 
And death's dark triumph over all! 

Both ſtopp d to view this curivus fight, 
But view'd it in a different light: 
© Bleſs me!' cries one, © how white this ſhield! 
How bright it ſhines acrots the field! 
White! ſays the other, no ſuch thing; 
"Tis blacker than the raven's Wing! 
Recal your words, preſumptuous youth; 
A knight ſhould never jeſt with truth. 
Tis you who want to jeſt, not I: 
The ſhield is black''—* By Heaven, you lv- 
Now, Truth, bear witneſs to my vow 
Pl die, baſe knig At, or make thee bow.” 
While both with ſudden paſſion ſtorm'd, 
And rage each angry face deform'd, 
From wordy war, to blows they turn, 
And with revenge and fury burn: 
On either helm the ſword deſcends, 
Each truſty helm the hcad de fends; 
And, on th impenetrable mail, 
The ſounding ſtrokes fall thick as ha'l. 
They prance their courſers round and round, 
Each hopes to give the lucky wound; 
And each, convinc'd himſelf is right, 
Maintains, with equal hope, the fight; 
Nor doubts to make his rival cwn, 
Succets attends on Truth alone. 

By chance, a clown, who paſ 'd that way, 
At diſtance ſaw the doubtful f. ay; 
Who, tho >ugh he reliſh'd not bard blows, 
Ettee 11'd it right to interpoſe. 

© Good Sirs!” he cried, then made his bow, 
Reſpectful, diffident, nd low, 
I'm buta ſimple man, tis rue! 
But with to ſerve, and ſave you too; 
And be who's wrong'd, I'll take his part, 
With all my foul, and all my heart!” 
The knights, by this time almoſt ſpent, 
"T7 koneft Hodge attention lent ; 
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For een the preſence of a fool, 
Will cometimes ſtubborn ſtomachs coolg 
And when tor trifles men fall out, 
A trifle oft brings peace about. 

Each, thinking Hodge muſt prove him right, 
And juſtity bis partial hight, 
Ni ade haſte the matter to diſcloſe, 
That caus'd this war of words and blowsy 
And afſk'd it black or white the jhield, 
That ſtood conipicuous on the field ? 
For paſſion {till had kept them blind; 
Paſſion, the ſhutters of the mind. 


Faith, ſaid the clown, and ſcratch' d his head, 


Your honours ſtraight ſhall be obey's: 

"Tis neither white nor black, but bothz 

And this is true, 1'll talce my oath. 

One fide is black, the other white: 

Each ſaw it in a Gngle light; 

But had you view'd the ſhield all round, 

Both would have right and wrong been bound. 

The wondering knights like ſtuck- pigs ſtar'd, 

While Houdge the ſimple truth declar'd: 

And each, aſham d * paſſion's ſway, 

Lifts up his eyes 5 man bright as day, 

The ſhield both black and white appear'd, 

And both from 1 cs $ ſtain were clear d. 

Tt ney thank'd kind Hodge, and parted triendsg 

Relolv'd for wrath to make amends, 

By eee, twice ere once they fought, 

And alu rength with thought, 
Hence we Ws N moral draw; 

as the Medes or Perſians law— 

That he who only one ſide ſees, 

With erring judgment ott decrees; 

And he who only one tale hears, | 

*Gainit half the truth oft ſhuts his ears. 


THE PROGRESS OF PUPPYISM. 


BY MR. COLLINGS. 
R UGH as his native clods, to town 


Yeung Bruin came, a country clown; 
His hair, that ſtill dety'd the comb, 
Stood like the briftles of a broom ; 


is coat, of cut, behind, before, 


The ſame as hat his father wore, 
Was honeſt drab of Yorkſhire growth, 
With brazen buttons, and ſo forth; 
The cuffs, pull'd lower down, betray'd 
How worldly beauty blooms to fade | 
His buckſkin ſhort, and eke too ſtraight, 
His toes turn'd in, a flouching gait; 
With hobnails fortified his feet, 
He ftruck a light along the ſtreet. 

Now, ſtation'd at a Ludgate door, 
The Natty Prig ſucceeds the Boor; 
Like ſpigot in a caſk of beer, 
The dawnings of a tail appear; 
His locks with many a fiery twirl, 
Allume a kind of ſtubborn curl: 
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Heclcans his teeth, collects a prin, 

While frequent loap manures his chin; 

To angle ninety ſtrains his feet, 

And geometric trips the ſtreet, 

Leſt ſtockings white receive a ſmear, 

And none but worſted elſe to wear: 

Now, ſoon as ſhut his evening ſhop, 

He figures at a half-crown hop; 

Th: ladies leering—well they may 

To ſce him wriggle it away; 

For ſure their little hearts muſt warm, 

At ſo much youth, with ſuch a form. 

What finewy legs and thighs! =O lack! 

And what a lovely breadth of back 
Now v-g2tates a nobler tail, 

Ot ſubitance like his father's ftail, 
tile flakes of powder down his- 

Beiveat the man of growing taſte. 

His frock Balloon or Emperor's ee, 

With narrow tk'rts, and collar high. 

A button like a tuij-fac'd moon, 

Saccreds the coat of Yorkſhire brown; 

And row he ſtruts among the belles, 

At Dog and Duck, « or Bagnigge Wel! 

In boote, perliaf hide the di rt, 

And juility ac cir © ſhi itz 

Or, as more. Cynis bards ſuppoſe, 

W.. tocleing, FO ny and wand ut ſhocs. 

But 10 f ich rex nt adduce, 

Th Eq ettrian is 1 frets of ule; 

Where folk may ſe, or think they ſce, 

Me and my borie, my horſe and me! 

His hat, abridg'd from cock'd to round, 

With veivet band, ud velvet-bound, 

Shall live, that faſhion on the wanc, 

To be, perhaps, a i{q uare again, 

With golden girdic and cockade, 

Tho hat decay, and binding fade. 

And now the finith'd vouth aſpire, 

To breathe a critic's nobler fir 

The playhoule his nocturnal honG! 7 

A halt- price lounger in the lobby; 

He damns, by proxy, o'er his chop, 

At Jupp' 3 Or Merry nHeld's old Mop, 

A piece at which he ne'er appcar d, 

Or hawks the ſong he never heard: 

And ſtill to whores and knaves ſubmit: , 

Preſuming on the fate of Wits; 

Till all his pence reduc'd to pills, 

His thread-bare dreſs to doctors bill: ; 

A dupe to thoſr, and theſe unpaid, 

The prodigal returns to trade, 

Abjures the vanities of life, 

Aud makes ſome ruin'd girl his wife. 


* — be E » 


THE AIR- BALLOON 
OR, 
AEROSTATIC MACHINE. 
A TALE. 
IVa lone cottage, far from town, 
Liv'd John, an honeſt, ſimple clown; 
Dolly, his wile, and little Ned, 


Ware all the family he had. 


5 


A 


lt is, you ſay!l ſay, 
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Dolly was conſtant, John was true, 
No variegated joys they knew: 
In ignorance they pats d their ders 
Nor with a to learn more poluh'd ways. 
John went to p'ough at break of morn; 
At night, Doll watch'd for his return, 
And as ſhe ſaw aim homew ard trot, 
She took the bacon fron the pot: 
With nocorroding cares opprefs'd, 
Content was Kill their conitant gueſts 
One day, when Sol, to take a napy 
Was ſinking into Thetis' lap, | 
The happy pair, their labour done, 
Walk'd out to view th- fetting-fun: 
As, arm in arm, they j g' together, 
Admir'd the fields, and prais's the weather; 
A globe that hover'd over head, 
Fill'd them with wonder and with dread. 
© The moon is tumbled from the ſkies, 
And doomſday come!” John trembling cries 
Doll to his arms for tatety flew, 
And mutter'd all the prayers the knew. 
W tile lent horror reign'd around, 
The Om deſcended to the ground; 
We! , lol a man, of ſtature tall, 
Stepp 50 bri {kly from the gilded ball: 
He ſau the cot * at a ſtand, 
And itraight approach'd them, hat in hand, 
Tonn plnck'd up courage, now, to ſpeak; 
And, graſping faft his oaken ftick— 
Von thing that from the moon came forth, 
hat butinefs have you here on earth! 
« It: the name of all the devils in hell, 
© The reatfon of your journey tell? 
© For thof you be fo mighty civil 
I ſhiewdly think you are the devil!“ 
0 rascher mild, and thus began 
© 4, like yourtelf, am but a man. „ 


© That globe, which you have call'd the moon, 


© Is nothing but an Air-Baljoon ; : 
And, as the night draws on apace, 
And I'm a ſtranger in this place, 
Wich your permiſſion, I will ſtay 
Beneath your roof till break ot day. 
Avaſt a bit, there John replies: 4 
The n, chin pointing to the ſkies, 7 

He hurriea home, and lock'd the door; 

His heart was ſteel, he'd hear no more, 

But left the a aerial Knight 

On the cold heath to pals the night. 


oy 
* 
* 
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LL. 


SOUTHAMP TON» 


THE 
SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION 


A TALEs 
BY MRA. R. LLOYD, 


HE very fillieft things in life 
Create the moſt material ſtrife ; 
What fcarce will fuffer a debate, jg 
Will oft produce the bittereſt hate. 3 
6” Tis not.“ | 4 
- Wiy, you grow warm-and J am hat. 


wu ES 3 


Thus . 
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Thus each alike with paſſion glows, 
And words come firſt, and after blows. 
Friend Jerkin had an income clear, 
Some fifteen pounds, or more, a year; 
And rented, on the farming plan, 
Grounds at much greater ſums per ann. 
A man of contequence, no doubt, 
Mongſt all his neighbouis round about; 
He was of frank and open mind, 
Too honeſt to be much refin'd; 
Would ſmoke his pipe, and tell his tale, 
Sing a good ſong, and drink his ale. 
His wife was of another mould; 
Her age was neither young nor old; 
Her features itrony, but ſomewhat plain; 
Her air not bad, but rather vain; 
Her temper neither new nor ſtrange, 
A woman's—=very apt to chang”: 
What the moſt hated was conviction; 
What the mutt lov'd, flat contradictions. 
A charming houſewite, ne'ertheleſs 
Tell me a thing ihe cou'd not dreſs: 
Soups, haſhes. pickles, puddings, pyes; 
Nou, þ it came amilg—the was to wile! 
For ſhe. bred twenty miles trom town, 
Had brought a worid of breeding down, 
And Cumberland bad leldom ſeen 
A farmer's wife witn ſuch a mien. 
She could not bear the lound of dame; 
No—Miſtreſs Jerkin was her name. 
She could Narungur, with wond'rous grace, 


On govns and mobs, and caps and lace; 


' 


But, tho' the ne'er adorn'd his brows, 

She had a vaſt contempt ior (pouſe; 

As being one wlio took no pride, 

And was a deal too countriiy'd. 

Such were our couple, man and wife; 

Such were their means and ways of life. 
Once on a time, th: ſeaſon fair, 

For exercilz and chearful air, - 

It happen'd, in his morning's roam, 

He ki!P4 his birès, and brought them home. 

© Here, Cicely, take away mv gun: 

© How ſhall we have theſe ſtarlings done? 

— Done! What, my love? —Your wins re wild 
© Starlings, mv dear! they're thruſhes, child. 
E Nay, now. but look, conſider, wife, 

6 They're Rarlings.'— © No, upon my life! 

sure I can judge as well as you; 

© I know a thruih a6 [tailing too. — 

Who was jt ſhot them, you or I — 

They're ſtarlings!'—* Thruthes!'— 
you lye!” 

© Pray, Sir, take back your dirty words 

6 ſcorn your language as your bird; 

4 It ought to make 3 huſband bluſh, 

To treat a wife ſo bout a thr: ail. 


© Zounds, 


© Thruſh ,Cicely'—Yes.'—fAttarling”—*No,” 


The Ive again, and then a blow. 

Blows carry ſtrong and quick conviction, 

And mar the powers of contraviction. 
Peace ſoon enſued, and all was wellz 

It were imprudence to rebel, 


Or keep the ball up of debate 0 


Againſt thele arguments of weight, 
Vor. I. 
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A year rel! on in perfect eaſ , 
"Twas, As you like! and, What you pleaſe!" 
Till, in it's courſe and order due, 

Came March the twentieth, fey-twoe 
Quoth Cicely—* Ah, this charming lite! 
No tumults now, no blows, no rite! 
What fools we were this day laſt year! 
Lord, how you beat me then, my dear! 
Sure it was idle and abſurd, 

To wrangle ſo about a bird; 

A bird not worth a ſingle ruſh 

A ſtarling. “ No, my love, a thruſh! 
That I'll maintain,'—* That IU deny. 
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Again the ſeli-fame wrangle r ſe, 
Again the lye, again the blows. 
Thus, every year, (true man and wife) 
Enſues the ſame domeſtic trite: 
T huz every year their quarrel erds, 
They argue, fight, and buſs, and friends; 
*Tis ſtarling, thruſh, and thruſh and itarling; 
Vou dog! —“ You beh!'—* My dear! — My 


iy 


4 gar! ing 


THE POWER OF. INNOCENCE, 


A TALE 


Northern 5 ur, we wave the name, 
A Rich, young, and not unknown to Fame, 
Wen nit the nuptial ſtue they tried, 
With poets gods in pleaſure vied. 
New to the mighty charm, they feel 
A joy that all their looks reveal. 
We love whate'er has power to pleaſe, 
So Nature's ancient law decre#s: 


And thus the pair, while each had powe 


To blcſs the tond, 1 eee d hour, 
With mutual love enra; tui'd glow, 
And love in kind urine e. ſhow. 

But when familiar charms no more 
Inſpire the blits they gave before, 
Each lets celightirg, leſs was lov'd 
Now this, now thit, was ditayprov'd; 
Some trifling fault, which love conceal'd, 
Indifference ev'ry day reveal d: 
Complacence flies; neglect i — 
Neglect, diſdain and hatred breeds. 
The wiſk to pleaſe forfakes the breaſt, 
The with to rule has each pole d: 
Perpetual war, that with to gain, 
They wage, alas! but wage in vain. 
Now hope of conqueſt ſwelis the heart 
No more—at length content to parts 

The rural feat, that ſylvan ſhade, 
Where firt the nuptial vows were paid; 
That teat atteſis the dire intent, 
And hears the parting ſettlement. 
This houſe, theſe fields, my lady s uwny 
Sir John mutt ride to town alone. 
The chariot waiis—they bid adieu; 
But ſtill the chariot waits in view. 
Tom tires with waiting long in doubt, 
And lights a pipe, and makes it out. 
« Myiterivus! wherefore this delay: 
Ae lequel ſhall the cauſe ditplay. 

20 Oar 
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You' re wrong, gaod huſband. — Witte ,you lye!® 
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One lovely girl the lady bore, 

Dear pledge of joys the taſtes no more; 

The father), mother's dar.ing, ſhe, 

Now 1iip'd and prattled at thei; knee. 

Sir John, now riſing to depart, 

Turn d to the darling of his heart, 

And cried, with ardour in his 

© Come, Betfy, bid mamma. © Good bye.” 

The lady trembling, anſwer'd, No 

© Go, kiis papa, my Betſy, go.— 

6 Sir Jo'in, the child thall live with me. 

© The child herſelf gail chuſe, ſaid he. 

Poor Betfy look d at each by turns, 

And each the farting tear diſcerns. 

My lady aſks, with doubt and fear, 

«Will you not live with me, mv 4ear ?? 

© Ves. half refolv'd, replied the child; 

And, halt ſuppreſs d her tears, the ſm d. 

e Come, Betſy, cried Sir John, 5oανιι 

© And live with dear papa, know.“ 

4 Yes,” Betſy crien— Fhe lady then 

Addref: q _ won ring child agen: 

E The time tete with both is o er, 

This y we _ to meet no more: 

6 Chuſe, hen here grief o'erflow'd her breatt; 

Ant ears burſt out, too long ſuppreſs'd. 

'T ie child, who tears and chiding join d, 

Suppos'd papa d.tpleas'd, unkind; 

And tried. with al! her little ſk: l, 

To ſoothe iis oft rent ting will. 

Do, cried rhe lifyer,. pappy do 

© Love dear mainma! mamma loves 
Subdu-d the force of manly pride, 

No more his looks his heart bely d; 

The tender tranfpott fore d it's way, 

They b th conf {;'! each other's way; 

And, prompted by the ſocial ſmart, 

Breaft rufhi'd to breaſt, and heart to hcar% 

Each clat;'d their Betſy, o'er and oer, 

And Tom drove empty from the door. 
You whs have paſſions for a tear, 

Give nature vent, and drop it kers! 
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HEN, on the bliſs I long have kno ovn, 
The pale- fac'd tyrant dares to trown; 

Uplifted holds the mortal dart, 

And menaces my cheariul heart; 

The threaten'd it:oke unmov'd I'll bear, 

Let not his empty glaſs appear: 

Or, if he fills it to the orim, 

I'll fairly drink it off to him; 

And, as the laſt red drop | view, 

Contented bid the world adieu! 

Then, lov'd companions! when no more 

I join the table s mirthful roar, 

Bur in the filent earth am left, 

Of friends, of liquor too, bereft; 

To my cold ſod for once adjourn, 

(I will got aſk you there to mourn;) 

But rouna my grave your liquor quaff, 

And ga ly fing, and joke, and laugh; 

Nor let a tear eſcape the eye, 


Nor let the boſom heave a figh; 
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Save on when exceſs of mirth 
Stall pive the liquid cryſtal birth; 


Or the c Im breaſt retpire profound, 
To raiſe the tragrant cloud around. 


B II. LIN GSGATE; 
OR, THE 


HODERN SCHOOL GF RHETORIC, 


N F 4 R London Bridge once Rood a gate; 
. gave it name, 
e the green Nereids oyſters bring; 
A place ot public fame. 


Here Eloquence has fix'd her feat; 
The nymphs here learn, by heart, 


Jn Mode and F: igure ſtill to freaks 
By modern rules of art. 


To each fair Orat'reſs this ſchool 
It's Ritetoric trong affe _ 

They double and redouble Fropes, 
With Finger, Fit, and Words. 


— 


With beauties ever new, 
Adorn the language at theſe nymphs, 
W ho give to all their due. 


O happy Seat of happy Nymphs! 
Fo: many ages known; 
To thee edc! : Rotirum' 5 forc'd 

Each Fawn in the town. 


Let other Acad mies hoat 
Wh. Titles cle they pleaſe; 
Thu hait be call'd The Gate of 
Ot Tonguss that never ceate. 


to yield, 


Z ongues, 


ELEGIAC EPISTLE To A FRIEND, 
ON THE DEATH OF A F AVOURITE KITTEYt, 


N ſoothing accents, come, mv friend, 
The tofs of Tihb+y, O deplore! 
But firſt with ſy mpathy atte: 1d, 


While I her various ame run o'er, 


Her t1ow-white kin, and clean round face; 
Her upright ers, aud {parkling eyes: 

The taireit of the mouſing race, 
Tibby, the younger Tibby, dies! 


How pleas'd I view'd her turn a chip, 
Or gaily wanton with a ſtraw; 
The while no mouſe that out dar'd ſlips 
Could c' er eſcape her nimble paw. 
Did the not even mew with grace, 
And purr moit mutically fweet? 
And, O! how clean ihe waſh'd her face, 
And wip'd it with her velvet feet! 


What 
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What could induce the cruel Fates 
FJ To ſaatch dear Tibby from my care! 
And leave che moſt delicious cates, 
For hungry rats and mice to ſhare! 


1 


BAtcINCGSTOEE. 


MADAM, MY WIFE. 
A NEW SONG. 


BY MR. ALLEN, LEWES. 


E lovers of quiet, and conjugal joysz 
Dread fees to contention, jars, tumult, 
and no'ſe; 

Oh! fly from my dwelling, fly quickly for Uf“! 
Ist the ringne? Ten times worke—"tis Madam, 
my wit. 


What din and confuf.on.; vchat clack of a mill; 
Or iwiit-rolling torrent, that falls trom yon hill; 


Or cannon's loud roar? None of theſe, by my lite: 


The noits that you hear 1s—trom. Madam, my 


L . 
Mitre. 


Hark! Murder's cry'd out; I am ſure tis no 
cream: 

How e drdadful the found is! how ſhrill is the 
ſcream! 


Run, neighbours, with ſpced, ſeize the | mir 
derer s knife! 

Stop! ſtop! it is nuthing—but Madam, my 
wife. 


Sure Bedlam's let leoſe the fierce winds now 
ariſe | | 

The loud thunder rolls, and diſturbs all the ſkies; 

The earth itielf quakes; tis the element's trite, 

Dis nature's laſt pang: no— tis Madam, my 
wile. 


ceale, 
Or watt me, with ſpeed, to ſome if) and of prace; 
| Then with thanks Hark! the noiſe of drum, 
| trumpet, and fife! 
Whew! Crack Stop my ears!==Oh, tis Ma- 
dam, my wite. 


VERSES, 


ACCOMPANYING A TRIFLING PRESENT TO 
A YUUNG LADY. 


OES Gratirude, or Love, command 
This humble gift to court thy hand? 
Or ſay hat elſe it is? 
* Both! both! an hon ſt heart declares; 
But Cupid, liſtening, vow:—nay, {Wears— 
The preſent's WLolly his 


B. 


BASINGS TORE. 


. THE ORATORS. 
O wonder now at Balaam's als, is weak; 
Is there a day that alles do not ſpeak ? 
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O grant, ve Kind gods! that theſe tumults may 
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HOME NEWS 


TO A CERTAIN POLITICIAN». 


$ REAT Friend to Kouli Khan! of Bri- 
F tain's right 
Thou 1vle ſupport ! where ſupp'd thy wife laſt 
night? | 
E. 


IMPROMPTU, 


ON HEARING MR, MINGAY IN THE COURT 
OF KING'S BENCH». 
INCE ſo well, with one arm, Mingay 
k Handles a cauſe, 
How great, had he two, muſt have been his 
applauſe! | 


Homes, 


EPIGRAM I. 
WRITTITNIN THE COURT OF K1NG'SBENCHs 
* HEN we've nothing to dread from the 

law's ſterneſt frowns, 
How we laugh at the Barriſters wige, hands, and 
gowns |! 
But no ſooner we want them to ſue or defend, 
J han their laughter begins, and our mirth's at an 
end. 
Horn, 

EPIGRAM II. 

ADDRESSED TOA VERY RIGID CRITIC, Nor 


REMARKABLE FOR ELEGANCE OF STYLE 
IN HIS CMN COMPOSITIONS. 


O woll the critic's art you love, 
You only read to difapprove; | 
And when you write, the ſtyle is ſuch, 
Others can never blame too much. 
EPIGRAM III. 
BY MR. coLLINðS 63. 
OA BIU S has Wit enough, to know it; 


But wants a little inore - to ſhow it. 
EPIGRAM IV. 


cunning bend, 


| | 2 Gripe doth all his thoughts and 


10 increaie that wealth he wants the ſoul to 


lpend, 
Poor ſhifter doth his whole contrivance ſet, 
To ſpend that wealth he wants the teaſe to get. 
How happy wuuld appear to each his tate, 

Had Gripe his humour, or he Gripe's eſtate! 
Kind Fate, and Fortune, blend them, it you 
can; | : 

And, of ewo wretches, make one happy man. 


EPIGRAM VF, 


UCH a lie as Peter, I never came nigh; 
Put the truca in his mouth, it will come 
out a lye. | 


E. 
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EPIGRAM VI. 
BY LORD NUGENT. 


£36 


HE gentle Pen, with look demnre, 
Awhile was thought a virs in pure; 
But Pen, as ancient po- tel ay, 


Undid by night the work of day. 


EPIGRAM VII. 
BY MR. J. WALEER. 


4 Y wife's fo very bad, quoth Will, 
© I fear the ne'er can hold it: | 
© She c eps her bed!“ Mine's worſe,” cried 
Phil; | 
The jade has juſt now ſold it.“ 


EP!GRAM VIII. 


Lady ſeit lately for good Doctor Drug, 

| To come in an inſtant and g}viter poor pug. 

As the fair-one commanded, he came at a word, 

And perform'd the grand office in tye-wig and 
ſword. 

The affair being ended, ſo ſweet and ſo nice, 

He held out his hand, with = © You know, 
© Ma'am, my price. '— 

© Your price!” ſays the lady: why, Sir, he's a 
© brotherz 

And doctors, you know, take no fees of each 
6 other.” 


EPIGRAM IX. | 
e A BEAU'S ATTEMPTING TO SPFAK AT 


COACH-MAKER'S HALL, DISGUISED IN A 
WIS. : 


H E choice he made for his diſguiſe, 
Diſplay' one inſtance of his wit; 
For who this ſimple fact denies— 
The wig was made a Block to fit? 


OgLAN Do. 


EPITAPH I. 


ON A PARROT THAT WAS THROWN DOWN 
| THE NECESSARY BY A SERVANT, 


ENEATH lie, int —d, 
The remains of a bird, 
Who ſubmitted t' all-conqu'ring fate; 
W hoſe maſter took care ; 
To teach him to ſwear, 
As his miſtreſs had taught him to prate. 


If complaint ſhould be made 
Of the place where he's laid, 
Poor Betty was only in fault; 


This blank may be filled up with any name the reader pleaſes, provided he be a very great. 


rogue, or a very honeſt man. 


His mi treſe, 
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For Betty, to ſave 
The expence of a grave, 
Thought proper to chute him a vault. 


To enrich this ſad tomb, 

For ages to come, 

ſtill kinder and kinder, 
Declares, witha tear, 
Sbe'll never come here, 

Without leaving ſomething behind her. 


EPITAPH- It. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG 


LE EP ſoft in duſt; wait the Almighty" S 


will: 


Then tiſe, unchang'd, and be an Angel ſti l. 


LADY. 


EPITAPH III. 


ON AN OLD SCOLD. 


FTER fome threeſcore years of cater- 
wauling, 
Here lies a ſcold, 
bawling. 
Tho! ill ſhe liv'd, I darc not read her doom; 
But, ſure, go where ſhe will, ſhe's troubleſome. 
I with her, in revenge, among the bleſt; 
For ſhe'd as ſoon be d- d, as be at reſt, 


ſtopp'd from above- ground 


EPITAPH IV. 


ON A LOCK-$SMITHs 


Zealous lock-ſmith died of late, 
And filent ſtands at Heaven's gate; 
The reaſon why he will not knock, 
Is *cauſe he means to pick the lock. 


EPITAPH V. 


ON A MIS ER. 


EAD E RI beware immoderate 1 of 
pelf; 

Here lies the worſt of thieves - he robb'd him- 

ſelf, 


E. 
EXTEMPORE. 


INCE, while Britannia's ſons agree, 
The Gods ꝓronounce them great and free, 
What may not Britons hope? 
When all, of every rank and ſtation, 

Allo. * merits el:wvation, 


With Ribband—or with Rope. 
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NUMBER VI. 
ENIGMA'S. 


ENIGMA LI. 
FOR IHE PRIZE MEDALSe 
BY THE REV. MR. MAVOR» 


AIL! ye tam'd ſolvers of En'gmas deep, 
From whom, in vain, tae latent ſenſe we 
Krepz 
Whoſe wit tublime might oracles expound, 
And tread wit! n ſafety e en ON Delphic ground: 
All hail ' to you I com? in flight diſguite, | 
Stript of my maſk, and open to your eyes. 

The child of genius! I m conſign'd to fame, 
By curious: artifts of no vulgar X ame; | 
The gay delight of laughing girls and boys, 

In youth's bleſs d prime attach d to fleeting joys; 

Fond of ch' illufions Fancy's penc. y draws, 

And ever prone to view me with applauſe. 

Averle to powerful Sol's profuſive ght, 

1 fly do tapers, and the reign ot n g! dz 

Like vice „ſuſpicious of day's gairith eye, 

In ſhades alone my boaſted arts I try. 

In cloſe-ſhut room I take my paſſive ſtand 

Around me wait a gay expectant band, 

Eager my pleaſing myſteries to view, 

And gaze with tranſport on the feats I ſhew, 

By me diſplay'd, before their wond'ring eyes, 

The paſt, the preſent, and the future riſe; 

The haughty warrior, with his captive fne, 

The proud, the poor, the mighty, and the low, 

By me inform'd, they trace the virtuous deed, 

Bright Honour's fame, and Bravery's well-earn'd 
meed; 

By me they learn the infamy and ſhame 

That brasds the villain's dark unhaliow'd name; 

While airs melodious wait my moral ſtrain, 

To charm b=holders ears, and pleate the bloom- 
ing train. 


ENIGMA IL 
BY MR, COLLINGS, 
N all the forms the painter's ſkill, 
Th' hiſtorian's or the poet's quill, 

Have e'er deſcrib'd, and you rever'd, 
My placid nature has appear'd: 
A hero bold, a weeping love, 
A lion fierce, a turtle-dove. 


The lover's conſidante am I; 

And well on me he may rely; 

The ſacred truit | ever vio! », 

Till forc'4 by Ruin's fatal Hroke. 

To me the juvial foul coniigns 

His hallow'd ſtore of fav'rite wines; 
Lſtates to heirs Loft convey, 

Or in a moment watt away: 

And ftill, tenacious of your cauſe, 

1 guard your rights, and bind your laws. 


ENIGMA III. 
BY MR, N. D. HAck NE. 
M ſhort, and I'm Jong; and, ſome think, 


, 

I ev'ry where 

May be found, on the earth, in the ſea, and the airs 

Im high, and I m low, I'm inev ry (tation, 

Im the principal bulwark and itcength of the 
nation; 

The peers all poſſeſs me, bleſ5 king and qucen, 

With beggars and 0 I alſo am tern. 

All mortals eſteem me, and ſime een ade; 

I'm parent of motio ., of nature t'1e c re; 

I'm the ſource of all joy, tus true iountain of 
pleaſure; 

I'm the baſis of hope, and man's cnieren. treaſure: 

Vet to ſome I'm a peit auto chers a pain, 

To ſome I'm a loſs, and to others a gain; 

To ſome I'm a curie, and to others a 

While many maintain that I'm nr 


fon: "+8 
Y<tth:t.,whe en I threaten to quitthomeams! i; 
And prove their affected comm io nt ben 


"How ib I'm once gone, they non er la ncat, 
Though with me they loſe ak „ and wealtity 
and content. 


ENIGMA IV. 

EV 8. B. CHI3EFCNURST: 

E AR ladies, a Riddle to vod 
And beg you and out my val z ard uſes 
I'm a ſtringe kind of creature, either 

ſquare, nor mand; 

Nor yet in a bock coulg iny name e er be found. 

Im 


roduce, 


chick, 
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I m the firft, as a judge, yet for ever in liquor; 
To the curate ne'er budge, but Keep in with the 
vicar. 

My mother, in Ireland, keeps up the firſt place, 
But in England ſhe never has yet ſhewn her face. 
My brother and 1 owe to Britain our birth, 
Tho' we never have yet ſet our feet on the earth; 

I am always in ſpirits, yet never in health; 
I'm always in riches, but never in wealth; 
I'm always diſtract-d, yet never am mad; 
I'm alway S ill- treated, but never am lad: 

In ſhort, I'm a paradox, find me who can; 
I'm neither bird, beaſt, fiſh, female, or man. 


ENIGMA V. 


BY r. A. 
TNOFFENSIVE I ſeem; 5:1 


te inactive's 
my frame; 


And. ur h q k me the ſame: 


— Itraſre ne 1 fain would con- 


A drubbing oft makes me the ſecre reveal; 

And when tis obtain'd, pros s a b cling and 
curl , 

The Gra f uſo, of d-ſtruftion the nurſe. 

Withou: n ven lit voull be © wr), enjoy 4; 

Vet by n. life ite. f 16 . ul. ten demo d. 


T. EBU SES Axp 


i 
BY MERCUTIO. 
O three-fifehs of what ruin too many who 
love, 
Add one-half of what ſkilful beſiegers appr ve; 
And a thing not unuſeful will then meet your view, 
Which is often unfeelingly trod on by you. 


RE BUS II. 
BY RIG DUM FUNNINOY9S, 
SAKE three fourths of a croſs, and acircle 


compleat; 
Then let two ſemicircles a perpendicular meet; 
A triangle next ſet on it's two feet, 
And add two ſemicircl. 5, with a circle compleat: 
Then you'll have what by ſome is eſtcem'd very 
ſweet, 
Tho' it's ſcent forces delicate folks to retreat. 


RE BUS III. 


| BY CELIA, 
Part of a foreit, and a part of a tree, 
Give a tow: wich few people of rank fail 
to fee; 
Where mirth, wit, and win”, moſt abundantly 
flow, 


And party is banifh' a, bleſs'd harmony s foe ; 


WIT's 
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From my name take a letter; and, lo! to your 
fight, 

A ſtrange metamorphoſe now riſes to light; 

My nature quite alter'd, my form not the ſame; 

My colour, tho, vaniſh'd, and loft all my fame. 

No longer with rage and deſtruction I burn, 

From fury to mildneis ] inſtantly turn; 

From hardnets to ſottneſs—fo alter'd the caſe 


Unblam'd, I ſalute een bright beauty's ſmooth 


face: 

Give eale to afffiction, and mollify painz 

Nor a trace of my Kkintman 5 harth features re- 
tains 


ENIGMA VI. 
"BY MR. T. WARING, LEICESTER. 


E R annual produce rich Pomona yields, 
And ſmiiing Flora decks th' enamell'd 
fields; 
Chear'd by prolific dews, and ſprinkling rains, 
At once, they bleſs and be utify the plains. 
This I app ar, after {oft ſprinkling ſhowers, 
The b rders f. noothe, and vivify the flowers: 
My gl wing ROT feels a gen: ail hez', 
Anton:ich lawns the coulirg ce” I meet. 
Oer Holland too, matten now to roamy 
And qu, trj deins, my native hoine: 
Fe m ther i Wings heel to boaſt 
Nr, iti anger ml, Cer. leave the Britiih . 


PARADOXES. 


Where health ſpreads her ſweets, and where na- 
ture Les 82 7 


And the prince and the poet have worn life away. 


BY MASTER JOSN DERISLEY. 


Ring and 4 wing, with three-fourths of a fog, 


Will bring to pour view, Sir, an obſtinate 
dog. 
REBUS- V. 
BY MR. 1 B NOTTINGHAM, 
Tre, witl: a wel annex'd, will unfold, 
A thing not amiſs when the weather is cold. 


PARADOX- I. 
BY MR. IJ. MASON, LIVERPOOL. 
N twenty-one, | 
I prove there's none; 
In twenty-ſeven! five—no more; 
Alti9', without tricks, 
There's nine in tix, 
And yet in twenty-five but four. 


PARADOX II. 
BY MRS. S. E. SPENCER» 
Every hour grow old, each hour grow youngz 
Fach minute I expire, each minute live: 
I mak» the rich man well, pull down the {trongz 
Curſes and bleſſings every day receive. 


SOLUTIONS. 


pſt HER Bens 
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SOLUTIONS. 
ENIGMA. 


1. An Arm Chair. 
2. A Clothe 3 Horte. 
3. Ribbands. 


4. A Tahle. 
5 A Sign. 
6. The word N 9s 


REBUSES. 


1. Coalition. 
2. Electors. 


3. Icicles. 
4. A Carpenter, 


PARADOX ES 


1. The word Monoſyllable. 
SELECT ANSWERS * 


I, BY MR, R. TAT TAM. 


AI L, Mirth! thou ever-ſmiling fair, 
To thee I now addreſs my prayer: 
June my ſong, aſſiſt my lays, 
And the Mute ſhall ſing thy praiſe, 
Seated in thy jovial Crair, 
Place me, heavenly Goddets, near; 
On thy right, let Laughter fit; 
On thy left, refined Wit; 
Thus thy throne thy votaries grace, 
Each in his accuſtom d place. 
Let each face be wreath'd with ſmiles, 
« Nods, and becks, and wanton wiles;' 
Let the feſlive joke go round: 
Laughter, loud tay trumpet found; 
Reaſon, at a diſtance ſtand, 
Gently waving thy ſage wand. 
Thus ſurrounded, oh! impart 


All thy ardours to my heart. 


If with thee I dare make tree, 
Guide my pen, ſweet Liberty! 
Every ſportive number bring, 
While 1 thus thy pleaſures ſing; 
And, it I give thee honour due, 
© Mirth! acmit me of thy crew!“ 


2. BY MISS ANNE AMELIA WELLS, 


HICH way inclines the public ſcale, 
Or whether Fox or Pitt prevail, 
But little need have I to care, | 
While I can boaſt my EL Bow-CRAIR, 


T envy not, of Scotch renown, 

The CHAIR that gave great George his crown; 
The crown, in peace, long may he wear, 
While 1 enjoy my EL BOW C RAI 


And, ftill be theirs the higher ſeat, 
Whole worth alone has made them great; 
The while be my more humble ſhare, 
The ſocial tmile, and Ei: Bow-CHalre 


And when old age impairs each frame, 
And faintly beams the vital flame; 
Remov'd from ſcenes of former care, 
May Virtue find an Easx-Crais! 


2. Your own Name, 


THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


J. A NEW SONG, 
BY MR, G. M. w. 
Sing not of Venus o Bacchus divine, 
Of Helicon ſpring , or libations of wine; 

I have hit on a ſubject quite novel and rare, 
Then join me in ſinging the praiſe of a CAI! 
"Tis infancy's friend, and ſupport cf old age, 
The glutton” 3 alylum, and prop of the ſage; 
The ſoldier it often of courage diſarms, 
And the round · bellied juſtice receives in it's arms. 


Whena council's aftembled, if dull the debate, 

To the preſident often it's ſervice is great; 

For, charm'd by the ſound, and reliev'd from all 
Carey 

His worſhip may peacefully nod in his CHAIR. 


4. BY ORL ANDOs 
Q be plain, my good Sir, I'm a humble 
young Cit; 
And, believe me, to fon all my pretenſions to wit, 
hat ſhould ! fuccees, and a Medal obtain, 
The world the Enigma would never explain. 
When led to attempt it, the taſk I began, 
And with ſpeed o'er the works of the univerſe rang 
Till, my ſenſes bewilder d, I ſunk in deſpairz 
And, as good luck would path it, dropp'd into a 
Cu AIR. 


5. BY MR. J. BECKETT, JUN. MARY BONE. 
OME, my friends, your CHAIAS draw 
nigher, 
Round 3 our glowing fire! 
Fill with ſparkling wine each claſs, 
Briikly let the bunpers pals! 


Raiſe your voices, join the ſong, 
Jollicy and TOY Proto ng | 
And, tince life is but a day, 

As the ancient ſages ſay 


73 
Let it, friends, O let it be, 
A day of mirth, a diy of glee! 


6. AN EPIGRAM. 
BY MR. J. Mx | 
AVS my lord to Sir Cecil Tis juſt as I 
6 fear'd; 
The election is loft, 
„ PD s 
I care not, lays Cecil, without the leaſt heat, 
Who icis gets the CaAlR, fo I've but the ſear. 


and ly Reynard is 


Very ingenious Anſw-rs to the Patz ENtGMA were alſo received from Miſs Sally Brock, 
heniton; Mr. 1. . Cle Y aid; Mr, . NA. Mr. E. R. Sheffield; Mr. Francis Browne; A. 


Witling, 
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Witling; Mr. Charles Noad, Oxford Street; Mr. N. D. Hackney; Mr. John Smith, Roſemary 
Lane; M. G. Whitechapel; E. Bravley, Layſtall Street; Mr. Joſeph Douglas, Bruton Street; 
P. A— t; Mr W. Ruſher, Banburyz; Mr. J. May. Spitalnelds; Mr. John Almond, Bury Street; 
E. B and A R. Windſor; rams; Roſalinda, Perſhore; B. S. Mrs. S. E. Spencer; Mr. E. T. 
Pilgrim; Mr. George Upton, S xůondale; Mr. G. G. R. Perſhore; Mr. John King, Upper Brian- 
ſtone Street; M. T. Blackfriars; J. A. T. C. Mr. J. G. Tun. J. C. Vanity Square; Mr. John 
Draper. Enneli Highway; S. Hoſmer, Clapton; S. Mr. P. Waring, Leiceſter; Mr. John Jones, 
North Row, Grotvenor Squire; Euſebus, Cheſterz Mr T. Ortord, Beal Street; An Air Bal- 
loon in the Clouds; Maſter John Derifley, Croxton, Norfolk; J. T. Mensfield; Mr. James 
Woo.ler, Sheffield; M. H. and T. L. T Mrs. D. Maſon Idol Lane; Mr. John Smith; Mr. W. 
Stone, Bruton Street; E. Newton, Leiceſter; Mr. W. H. Mr. W. Ingman; and Clio, Reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES. 


ANSWER TO ALL THF ENIGMAS, 
| BY MR. T. u. 

Clot bes Horſe, with Ril bands, a Table, and 
Sign, | 

Explain your Enigmas, if right I divine; 

But, as Callow ſays Na, he can't think it un- 

fair, 

If I wave all debate, and refer to the CHAIR. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS II. III. IV. V. 
BY. I. JONES, NOR TH=ROW. 

& GN, Table, Ribbands, and Clothes Horſe, 
will do, 

10 anſwer Enigmas five, four, three, and two. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA 
BY MR, T. T. ILCRIX. 
HE Wit's Magazine is a Table well ſpread, 
Where the gueſts are all welcome, at fix- 
pence a head! 


IV. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA II. 


HIS waſhing, how horrid the ſound to ANSWER TO REBUS III. 


BY C. H. 


my ear! | 
{The waſh-tub and ſuds Ine er covet to ſre) 
And a Clothes Horje, by Jupiter Ammon I ſwear, 
Is the worſt horſe in all the » hole nation to me! 


A 5 an Jcicle frozen that boſom muſt be, 
1 Who ne'er Knew che ſweets, gentle Cupid, 
of thee! 


$> Other ingenious Anſwers have been received n Mr. R. K. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4 5,6: Mr. 


N. D. Hackney, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes 1, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Mr. Francis 
Browne, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4; Mr. John Smith, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 6, Rebus 3, and Paradox 1; 
Z. Brayley, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Mr. W. Ruſker, to Enigmas 2, 4 5 6, Rebules 1, 34 
and Paradox 2; Mr. J. Stock. Greenwich, to Enigmas 2, ; 07 Rebuſes I, 3, 45 and Paradoxes 
2,2; Mr. John Almond, to Enigmas 2, 3,4, 5, Rebules 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 1; Mrs. Welch, 
Newington, Surrey, to Enigma 2; E. B. and A. R. to Enigmas 2, 3; Z. C. Chilham, Kent, to 
Enigma 2, and Rebus 3; Rolal:nia, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6; Syphax, to Enigma 6; Mrs. S. E. 

Spencer, to Enigmas 2,3; C. B. to Enigma 4, and Rebuſes 3, 4; G. G. R. co Enigma 6; Mr. f. 
Rice, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5. and Rebuſes 1,4; Mr. John King, to Rebus 4; Mr. E. T. Pilgrim, 
to Enigma 3, and Rebus 3; M. Lara, Bury Street, to Rebuſes 1, 3, and Paradox 1; P. J. G. to 
Rebus 3; J. A. T. C. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, and Paradox 1; Mr. J. G. Jun. to Enigmas 2, 3, 
4, 5; Mr. John Maſon, Liverpool, to Rebus 1; Squire Ball, to Rebutes 1, 2, 4; Mr. J. B. Syd. 
Coli. Cambridge, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, Rebuſes 1, 3, and Paradox 1; Mr. John Draper, to 
Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,'6, and Paradox 2; A Young Correſpondent, Jermyn Street, to Paradox xz 
Mr. John May, Spitalfields, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, ©, Rebuſes 1, 2, and Paradoxes 1, 2; S. Hoſ- 
mer, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebules 1, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Mr. J. Beckett, Jun. to 
Enigmas 2, 3» 4» 5» Rebus 3, and Paradox I; F. Waring, Leiceſter, tv Enizmas 2, 3,4, 5, 63 
Mr.]. Bennett, Cheſterfield, to Rebuſes 1, 33 Euſebus, to Enigmas 2, 3; R. Tattam, to Enigmas 
2, 3» b, and Rebules 3. 43 Mr. T. Ortord, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 55 Rebutcs 1, 3, 4, and Paradox t; 
An Air Balloon in the Clouds, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Rebutes 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 1; Maſter 
John Deriſley, to Enig mas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebules 1, 3, 4, and Paradoxes 1,2; Mr. James Wooller, 
to Rebuſes 1, 33 Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, Rebuſes 3, 4, and Paradox 2; Mr, J. 
Walker, Bartholomew Cloſe, to Enigma 6; Mr. D. Maſon, to Rebus 3; Mr. John Smith, ta 
Enigma 23 Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, Rebuſcs 1, 3, 4, and Paradox 1; E. New- 
ton, to Enigmas 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 4; Mr. W. Ingman, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5; and 
Clio, to Enigmas 2, 3,4, Rebus 1, and Paradox I. It is oblervable, that among our nunsrous 
ingenious Correſpondents, not one ſolved MExcU T10's Rebys, No. 2. 
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With a large Quarto Engraving, repreſenting Gtl pix, on his celebrated Excurhon, 


going farther than he intended; deſigned b 


Mr. Sur, purpoſely tor this Work. 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


ie DIANA is reſpectfully informed, that her CharaFers would have appeared in 


the preſent Number, and entitled her to the SILVER MEDAL for the beſt Proſe 
F ay, if the Editor could have ventured to inſert, from an Anonymous Correſpon- 
dent, any Article where a Continuation is expected. In the mean time, if this Lady 
will tranſmit to the Editor her plan compleat, or favour him with her real name and 
place of abode, accompanied by an exprets promile to continue the Characters as Far as 
may be neceſſary, he will with great plealure deliver the reward the ſo well merits, 
and which is reſerved for that purpole. : 

Tabby in Elyſium, tranſlated from the German, came ſafe to hand, but the Editor 
has not yet been able to examine it. | 

The Fragment from Cheapfide has merit, but the ſubje& is neither humorous nor 
entertaining. | 015 : 

Thc Einor will be happy to ſce the Poetical Production mentioned by Mr. Rainbolt. 

Mi. May's Epiſtle from Power to Ambition, will he inſerted in our next. | 

Mr. J. Almond—Mr. T. Waring=—T. L. T.—ind fome others—have neglected to 
ſend Solutions with their Enigmas, which are always expected. | | 

The Letter ſigned Lowe, and the Eflay on Mirth, are by no means ill-written, but 
the Authors have not made the moſt of their fuhjects. | 

The Paraphraſe from Solomon's Song is not at all calculated for the Wit's Magazine. 
We ſhall be glad to hear from the ingenious Author on tybjrcts conſonant to our plan; 
but we cannot vblige an individual at the expeace uf the public in general, and of our 
own confiſtency. 

The Editor is extremely ſorry that A J/7::g his had the trouble to write the Ac- 
count of the Cavern in the Eaſt Indies; Which, though curious, is not calculated for 
this Mitcellany. 

The Taylor and Conjuror is not ſo happily managed as might be expected from the 


— 


ingenious author. 
The Trial to pleaſe all is a laudable attempt; but the Author, who ſcems very c2pa- 


ble of furniſhing a good EiFay, has been too tedious on the pretent occation. 


Mr. V. H.*s Song is not without ingenvity, but it is much too long for the ſubject, 

The Editor will take an early epportunity of inſerting the Tale which Mr. T. C. 
recommends, 

The Gentleman who is mean enough to talk of paying Poſtage another time, mult 
wait till that time before he can ſec his productions noticed, 

any articles are intended for infertion as ſoon as poilthle; and many more, for dif- 
terent reaſons, can never have a place in our work: but, as we have often had oceaſion 
to remark, it is utterly impoſſible to acknowledge every article tecrived. Correſpondents 
in general, both in Proſe and Verſe, are recommended to make their productions as ſhort 
and as correct as poſſible; and, where ſeveral pieces are ſent by the ſame perſon, the 
name of the author ſhould conſtantly be prefixed to each, 


PRIZE. MEDALS: 

The it $S1LvER MEDAL, for the belt 67770] Prole Eſſay by a Correſpondent, is re- 
terved for Izdtana's Anſwer to the propotal mentioned above—the ſecond, for the beſt 
Poem, is adjudged to Mr. J. CaRR, Stourbridge, for his excellent ODE to MIR TH— 
and the third and fourth, given to Two out of the Six belt Answers to the PRIZ E 
ENIGMa, fell to Mr. W. Fi SCH of Banbury in Oxfordthire; and Mr. Joan BECKETT, 
Jux. Marybone—who are requelted to tranſmit their orders for delivery to the Pub- 
iithers, in the fame hand-writing as their reſpective productions, tizned with their real 
names and places of abode, that they may be piiutcy in the next Number, for the ſa- 
tistaction of ſubſcribers in general, 


The Fous MEnars adjudged laſt month, have been forwarded to 
Mr. James BENNETT, Cheſte field. 
Ihe Rev. Mr. MavoR, Woodſtock. 


Nr. R. Tarrau, at the Prince of Wales's Military Academy, Norland Houle, 
Mits ANNE AMKLIA WELLS, No. 132, Fleet Street, | 


— 
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THE NIGHT-WALKER. 
NUMBER I. 


Book with a bad title, like a wo- 
man with a bad face, has ſeldom 

any opportunity of manifeiling it's in- 
trinſic worth; the diſgult proguced by 
an unfavourable exterior, uſually pre- 
venting all deſire for a very intimate 
acquaintance: fo that thoſe who have 
wiſely ſaid—*< Give a dog an ill name, 
« and hang him;”” might have added, 
without the ſmalleſt riſque of their re- 
putation for ſagacity, Give a book 
“ an ill title, or a woman an ill face, 
« and you may burn ore, and drown 
the other.” Now, though burning 
is eſteemed the moit honourable exit 
of written or printed paper among the 
Turks, and is certainly, among Chri- 
tians, however ignominious at {tome 
times, at others far :efs diſhondurable 
than the cataſtrophes which often at- 
tend the productions oi modern ab- 
thors, I am, I confeſs, not a little ge- 
ſirous, that this performance ftiou!d 
eſcape even the very reſpectable em- 
ployments of lighting pipes or hugeing 
poultry, and have therefore chriſtened 
it“ Ihe Nicngr.- Walk ER; aname 
which, 1 humbly apprehend, ſhout it 
have no other uſe, mult at leaſt exe 
the curioſity of my readers, and render 
them willing, if not defirous, to culti— 
vate a farther acquaintance. | 
But though the Night- Walker is in- 
diſputably an alluring title, it is not 
altogether ſo certain that theſe words 


4 


Will-nGot give different ideas to diſle- 


rent perſons, 


The formal magiſtrate, for example, 


In fair round belly, with good capon 
4 lin'd,”” may ſee, with eye ſevere, 
in this my myſtic „ppellation, a new 
victim to his hourly-increaſing autho— 
rity: A Night- Walker!“ will he ex- 
4 wg 3 * g . 5 4 
claim, gravely taking his pipe from his 


mouth; ©T thought we had had enough 
of them here already: butwe muſt en- 
© force the laws; let me ſee how they 
© ſtand. Ho, hö! Stat. Fd; 3. 
cap. 14. Night-walkers are ſuch 
<+ perſons as ſleep by day, and walk by 
„ n:pat; being oftentimes pilferers, 
or diſturbers of the peace.” P! gue 
en the ſe long, dry, ted ious Hatutes; 
hat ſays my old f iend Burn! I don't 
* know what we juſtices of the peace 
© ſhould do without him. Aye, aye, 
© he's the man !—* Night-walkers 
that ſhall eves. drop men's houſes; cr 
{halt calt men's gates, carts, or the 
* Iike, inso ponds; or commit other 
er miidemeanors in the 
mali be ſuſpected to 
or otherwiſe to duturb the 
112% be perions of 11]-be- 
Of evil fame Or report 
generally; or that ſhall keep com- 
„ pany with any ſuch, or with any 

other latpicious perſon in the night; 


Be compellable to And tureties 


U 
9e 


C 
all De 


“ for their good- behaviour.“ Let 
© Mr. Night-walker take care of him 
4 


1 K * ! } ? 
$175 Or, gad! We (hall 100n 1a hum 
by the heels. 
in the mean time, the poor, d- 


aggle- 
ug, friendleſs culprit, 
Who awaits his worthip's omnipotent 
nod, whether the thall be remanded to 
Bridewell, or again turned inty the 
ſtreet, if perchance her “ lack-|vitr 
eye“ encounters my familiar name, 
will probably, unhappy creature! feel 
an added pang in her wretched botom, 
leſt my delign ſhould be calculated to 
increaſe the miſery of her moſt mile- 
rabie profeſſon. 

However, | hope I have nothing to 
dread from the magiltrate; certain! 
am, that the moit fozlorn of all God's 

21 3 


tailed, tremb 


Creatures 


5 fo 7 3 
* Bs 4 J 


cee hive n rad from 
nie 
Wi feat le ference to his worſhip, 


and tl greater to Dr. Burn, (or r ather 
tc) e. Dalton, from hom the doctor 
has extracted what the juſlice has juſt 


auoted [: rom him) [ have the untted 
1 1 r | 
authorities of Ho kt, Lale, and . Ack 
tone, that no e or other peace- 
officer, can tzke up even à female 
N. ght⸗ walke r, On * Ire ſuſp iclon only 
of being of ill fame, „ unleſs ſhe be 


44 actua ty 81 un = | 3FOAC 1 Qt the 
© peace, or ſaome untaw ul ct.“ Had 


I nul luckily Le en appriz: $| bor this {e- 5 


curity aga: inf the graſp of ma! deri. | 
power, I mi zut prob bly "2% ve aban 

doned an undertakin 7 Which, a 
ever may be _y J-tutts, is bY no means 
intended to inture, geen en , d 
prave, or even to entertain, lociety, 
For though, in the pro 0 icubh, mn of my 
deſign, I mean not to eves-drop men's 
houſes; c aſt their gates, carts, or the 


like, into bond 85 or commit other out- | 
rages or miſdemeanors in the night: [ 


cannot be quit? ceriain that ſome buſy 
hyper-critic, big with all the impor- 
tance: fadronken night-conſtable, may 
not take it into his head io ſuſoect me 
of being a pilferer, or adiſturber of his 
or his fr iend's peace, ſhould I even 


ove fortunate enough to eſcape the 
character of bei ing a perſon of e 


haviour, or of evil fame or re port, 
nerally; and till leſs can I ature 2-4 
felf, that I ſhall never fall into com- 


pany with any ſuch, er with any other 


iutpi cious perſon in the night. 

e:! 18 tr ie that, like many of my bro. 
ther authors, the ingenicus manufac- 
turers of voyages and travels, hiſtories 
and antiquities, { migat very ſucceſs- 
fully deſcribe ſcenes 1 never beheld, 
ſittiag ſnugly all the while in my eafy- 
chair r, and ot courſe without the ſmalleſt 
perional hazard, had 1 not unfortu- 
natel; choſen a ſabjeX in which I have 
no predeceſſor: for the learned and 1n- 
gen 11605 author of the light Thoughts 
Will hardly be conkderes ; in this light 
by the mont yncean critic. Thus COMme 


pelled to look into Nature herſelf, in- 


ſtead of hunting for her faint reſem- 
blance in muſty books not commonly 
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known, I have at leaſt the comfort to 
ellect, that I ſha!l often ſee things 
either not heretofore ſeen at all, or very 
Cittcrently deſcribed, 
Having f ſaid quite GR 2bout the 
e | have a Tumetd, \th de vehicle of 
what I propoſe to Jay be efore i the public, 
m readers will perhaps wiſh to ſee 
{ow account of the particular plan in- 
tended to be purlued; and many, no 
doubt, will be not a little anxious to 
know who and what | myſelf am: to 
the latter of thele | ſhall only ſay, that 
Lam a Man, and that a Man is 
«© known by his Works;”” and, to the 
former, that [at preſcnt know no more 
than themſelves of what matter even 
the remainder of this Lon firit paper 
wilt be compoſ-4. Obſervation and 
invention together w i J hope ena- 
ble me to produce ſomething new and 
entert aining,relative ton cures tran f- 
actlons; my readers muſt hope ſo too; 
and Heaven grant that neither of us 
may be diſappointed! 


I had written thus far, and was 
really at ſome loſs to proceed, ehen 1 
diſcovered in myſelfa ſenſation which 
many of my readers will probably 
themſelves experience before they get 
to the ſame place, and in a few mi- 


nutes fell faſt aſlcep. 


As the ſingular dream which I had 
on this occation ſeems to have ariſen 
from the ſtate of my mind on con- 
templa ting the nature of my defign, 
I cannot better conclude this my firſt 
paper, than by giving it my readers in 

the beſt manner my recollection will 
enable me to arrange the ſtrange and 
di! jointed matter of which it was 
compoſe | | 

The fri fituati 10n in which I re- 
Wen to have conceived mvſelf, af- 

er cloting my eyes, was in the caller 
of a mot it apendous Air- balloon: ap- 
Propriated, as I underitood, for the 
uſe of authors; who might thus have 
an opportunity of viewing men and 
things, which was formerly thought 
r for perſons of our very lau- 
dable profeſſion, (though at preſent, 
like ſome 1 obſolete qualifica- 


tions, either diſpenſedwith orevaded;) 


as 
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as well as that, on their more lofty 
aſcent, they might take accurate ob- 
ſervations of what was to be ſeen in 
the air. 

AsT happened to be one of the very 
few taken up from the ground floor, 
I was dreadtully apprehenſive that our 
perpendicular fight would exceed the 
orbit of the earth, and that we might 
poſſibly make a Fest on the moon, 
or ſome other planet fill 1-f: congenital 
to our nature, But] w:5 quickly re- 
lieved from theſe fears, „the ſudden 
and increaüng accefſion 6: yondero- 
ſity: for, the machine being faſt 
to a long cable, it was only ſufered to 
aſcend gradually „till it thould excved 
the height of the molt lofty eutnces, 
when tae rope Was to be cut which 
ſhould launch us into regions aitherto 
very imperfectly explored; and it was 
pleaſant to obſerve how our numbers 
augmented 45 we roſe. 

A dozen well-dreſled dramatiſts, 
and editors of newipapers, popped 
out at firſt- floor windows; and about 
the ume number of writers for admi— 
niltration, and eas waited the 
balloon's aſcent to the ſecond ſtory: 
but | ftounditimpoſiible to number the 
multitudes of ragged oppontion ad- 
herents, poets, projectors, paragraph- 
mongers, editors of periodical mit. 
cellanies, and compilers of hiſtories of 
England, voyages and travels, 
tionaries of arts and ſciences, com- 
mentaries on the Bible, iyburn chro- 
nicles, lives and ſufferings of martyrs, 
and books of COOKNCTY religion, fur- 
riery, phyſic, and politics, 8010 ued 
in farms from the garret cafements, 
and through the antiled roots of tot- 
tering houſes. 

Never did 1 behold, never did 1 
read of, any ſpectacle half ſo gro- 
telque as that which now e preſeuted 
itielf to my imagination; and while 
I Rood contemplating tne motley 
groupe, the rope was divided, and up 
we flew with prodigious velocity. 

I now diſcovered that authors may 
eaſily ſoar too high, both for them- 
ſelves and others: for, though the no- 


bility, gentry, clergy, and other per- 


ened 


dic- 
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ſons in elevated ſituations, could to- 
lerably well ſee what we were at, and 
were the longeſt diſcernible by us, the 
multitudinous vulgar beneath either 
never beheldus diſtinctly at all, or loſt 
ſight of us in an inſtant; and we, in 
the mean time, knew quite as little 
about them. 

| was revolving this circumſtance in 
my mind; and relle 'cting that, if we 
mounted higher, we ſhould neither ſee 
nor be ſeen; when J found the machine 
deſcending rapidly to che earth, where 
there appeared to be a deep chaſm, in- 
to which I was violently precipitated. 
I was at firſt too much interelled in 
my own fafety, to attend to the fate of 
my companions: but, at length, find- 
ing mylelf unhurt, and apparently out 
ot danger, I began to look about me; 
when, to my great aſtoniſhment, 1 
found myſelf ſurrounded by at leaſt 
one- third of my old ftellow- travellers; 

while the reſt, from this material dif- 
rerence in the weight of the balloon, 
had again riſen, and were inſtantly out 
of ſiglit. 

But, as it is the nature fs ſlee p- 
ing or waking, not to be thoroughly 

ſatisſied with his fituat! on, I ſoon be- 
gan to perceive that we were now near 
as much too low a: we had before 
been too high, for the purpole of mak. 
ing ſuch general obſervations as ſhould 
be prof table to oui ſelvcs or others: for, 
the higher and lower cialles ſtill conti- 
nuing to maintain their reſpective ſta- 
tions we could only reconnoitre the 
latter, without the {mallett proſpect of 
ever reaching the former; and, as nei- 
ther are much addicted to look: ing 
down, we had very litt le hope of being 2 
greatly noticed by either. 

In the midſt of thele reflections, 
darkness overſoread the heavens; 
aſſembled multitudes 
melted aways 
gan to rar; 
with rain! | 

The ſtorm now approached nearer; 
every diſcharge of the celeſtial artil- 
lery was announce 1 ly the moſt ter- 
T1430 fl aſhes Ot 


gs 

im perce ptbly 
the dikant thinder his | 

and the clouds ſtreamed 


£5 Sig and ! eto Ee [ 
could reach a place of ihelter, app: - 


rently 


TIRES: 
oy 


© he ſleeps, 
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rently at no great diſtance, I fell ſur- 
rounded by the eiectric fluid, and hap- 
pily became inſenſible. 

From this ſtate of torpor I aroſe as 
from a ſweet ſleep. Hardly was I ſen- 
fible of the horror which I had expe- 
rienced. I was in a retired ſituation 
near the ſea; the blue expanſe was 
quite ſerene; the ſilver creſcent of the 
night ole: med far over the gently- 
ring wases; a all the celettial holt, 
fparkling in their erde ſpheres, 
were ſilently purſuing their appointed 
courſe; and the rude breath of /Lolus 
was not permitted to diſturb the tran- 
guil repole of wearied nature. 

Is this, laid l, recollecting the 
literary deſign in which | was engaged, 
© a piace or ſeaton for adven: aye! 1 
muſt ſcek the leſs innocent abodes 
of men, or abandon my chimerical 
© plan. What can this peaceful re- 


* 


LY 


© treat, where hone! Induſtry's unpil- 
- 


lowed head reſts till the ſun's re- 
turn, preſent to the molt obſervant 
nocturnal perambulator? Even the 


Oo 
© watchful village- dog 1; nor he d ty 
4 


— the moon, wien undiſturbed, 
nor need poor chanticleer be kept 
awake, in theſe enlightened days, to 
* make *©* th* extr avagant and erring 
* ſpirit hieto his confine.” Nowitches 
© now,on broomſticks mounted, darken 
* the pure air, and ſcatter F o'er 
the blaſted fields; nor, quitting theſe, 
© ride the poor frrmer' s Cattle u hile 


* ſhoes fail to guard the door; and 
* who has lately ſeen the ſprightly 
fays, in rings to them immenſe, 
© dance featly round, and tinge with 
deeper green the velvet turf? 

Immerſed in this poetical reverie, 
and conſidering myſelf as awake, I felt 
in my pocket for the paper on which 
I remembered to have begun the Night- 
Walker, with the reſolution of -tear- 
ing it to atoms; when I heard behind 
me a confuſed noiſe of ditorderly mirth, 
with the trampling of horſes feet. 

On lifting up my eyes to perceive 
ſrom whence this intrufive ſound pro- 
ceeded, I found mvlelf ſurrounded by 
a deſperate gang of armed ſmugglers, 


who were come to this place tor the 


_ teilows maked, 


though charmful horſe- 
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purpoſe of carrying away the cargo of 
a ſmall veilel now in fight. The hor- 
ror of my ſituation again relieved 
me, and I became for a thort time in- 
ſenſible. | 

| then, in turns, found myſelf a- 
mong ſheep- ſealers, houſe-breakers, 
deer-itealers, poachers, robbers of or- 
chards and hen- rooſts, and a variety of 
other rural depredators; till I began to 
think the country not greatly behind 
the metropolis itlelf in villainy. 

Ihad now got into a Rtage-ccach, on 
my way to the me tropolis. We were at- 
tacked by a highwayman; the unhap- 
py man perceived not that there was a 
guard on the bex, and paid for his 
raſhneſs by receiving in his body the 
contents of a blunderbuſs. | 

I reached town. It was yet night; 
and, on quitting the inn, I was at- 
tacked in a bye-itreet by three reſolute 
ruflians. 1 called out for aſſiſtance; 
they 8 fell. 

I was now in the watch-houſe. I 
had been found drunk in the ſtreet; 
and, being incapable of ſpeaking, trom 


the wounds I had received, was carried 


down into the Black Hole, where I 
was laid among pickpockets and proſ- 
titutes. My anguiſh was again too 
great, and the ſcene changed. 

It was quite dark. I was in a church- 
yard. The clock ſtruck two. Three 
and with dark lan- 
thorns, entered the cemetary; two of 
them had ſacks and ſpades; the third, 
who was the ſexton, pointed out a freſh 
grave; and three human bodies, a mo- 
ther and her twin-children, wcre in a 
few minutes taken from their cofiins, 
and ftrippped of their ſhrouds by theſe 
d abolical wretches, who placed them 
in their infernal bags, My blood 
chilled at the fight! 1 ſhrieked with 
agony; and once more gained a tem- 
porary relief. 

Almoſt inſtantaneouſly, I found my- 
ſelf among a jovial company: they 


were briſkly plying the bottle, and the 


utmoſt hilarity prevailed, I fill re- 
tained a faint remembrance of the laſt 
ſcene I had beheld, and was unable to 
partake of the general mirth. In a few 
minutes two men came into the room 

loaded: 
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loaded: they laid down their burdens; 
the univerſal joy ſeemed to increaſe; 
and l found that the ſociety, which con- 
ſiſted of young ſurgeons, was aſſembled 
to receive the ſacr ilegious plunder of 
the abominable villains [ had beheld 
in the church yard. I ſeize! the bottles 
from the tabie as faſt as poſüble; and 
continued hurling them at the vile 
miſcreants, till I was totally exhauited, 

and waked from ideal miſery, to actual 
perturbation of mind. 


It was a conſiderable time before I 
cou'd ſufficiently compoſe myſelf to 
contemplate coolly the variety of ex- 
traordinary ſituations in which ſleep 
had involved me: nor could I well 
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convince myſelf that I was fairly awake, 
till I had penned down a light memo- 
randum of whatl then recollected. 

On conſidering the whole, howev er, 
with the full extent of my deſign, 0 ind, 
| hope, when perfectly awa ke) 1 Was 
quite ſatisfiedthattheNtiouT- Wal k- 
£2, without greatly wandering from 
the title, might be rendered a very in- 
tereſting pertormance, in the hands of 
an author who poſſeſſed common abil: - 
ties, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch learned 
friends as muſt naturally be diſpoſed 
to promote ſo eligible a plan, by the 
communication of their valuable ob- 
ſervations. 


8 
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Tur following Charater of a Modern Wife, I met with lately among other 


manuſcripts of a deceaſed friend. 


Phe writer was a man whoſe Etaation 


in life gave him the beſt opportunit ies of obſerving human nature; and 1 
think you will make no difficulty in honouring his memory with the pub- 


lication of this. Should vou 


CHARACTER OF 
q Modern Wife is one who conſt- 


ders her huſband only as an uſe- 
ful ſlave to her pleaſures; and ſeldom 
tikes the lealt notice of him, except 
when ſhe has a favour to aſk, or wiſhes 
to impoſe on him. She follows her 
own inclinations; deſpiſes all conjugal 
affection; laughs at her dupe; guards 
her ſettlement like the dragon 1n the 
garden of the Heſperides: 
her good man be wiſe enough to ſee 
ſhe does not love him, tears are always 
at hand to anſwer arguments; and the 
endearing terms, * My dear! my life!? 
and My love!“ are poured out in ſuch 
melting accents, that he muſt be a 
monſter of inſenſibility who is proot 
againſt their force. When the care 
of the world aſſail him, and he 5 
comes dull with the preſſure of cala- 
mity, ſhe immediately charges him 
with want of affection; and, by hcr 


receive | 
any marks of approbation, I intend to traniuit 
ral other characters by the ſame hand. 


A MODERN 


one, 


and, ſhould- 


my preſent Communication with 


You, occaſionally, {eye- 
Fam; Sir, | 
Your very humble Servant, 
CLERECU 


WIFE. 

importunity, £1ves a poignaney to 
every pang, inſtead of partaking tn 
his griets. If ſhe hoars him traduced, 
ſhe qui: tly endures it, without reply, 
or end-avournms to ſet peoplo right; 
and if he naß pen, to be injured by an 1 


ſo far from retenting it, ſhe ſhew's 
the warmth of her _ ction by con- 
tracting a more than utual intimacy 
With the perſon hoh hy 25 9 7 Ju him. 
Sne 18 infinite! aLovg aſſ.ting his 
views n ene! d Mews: the mod 
{ove 4 < ga ind terence for tis happneis 
or {440 If he thrives in the world, 
ſhe either takes care by a thouſand 
extravagances 9 deep him humble, 


nd prevent Lup erfiluity, 


or makes 3 
Ware parte to 12; . 


ler on inde— 
; Ii he. finks, the ſtands 
2d, iaſtead cf toothing his mis- 
fortuucs, inſults him with upbraidings 


tor miſconduct. In a word, ſhe acts 


25 
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as if ſhe married him only to have an 
opportunity of tormenting him; and 
granted him 2 ſuperiority over his r1- 
vals in her affection, merely to treat 
him with the greater contempt. Should 
the poor man take it into his head that 
her moral conduct has been none of 
the molt unexceptionable, ſhe becomes 
eloquent in avowing her immaculate 
innocence: and, in ſpite of all his 
ſenſes, will convince him, or endea- 
vour to convince him, that ſhe never 
loved any one but him; that is, never 
cordially hated any other man, or 
thought him worthy of being plagued 


with "ber for life. She ſpeaks 1 in baſs. 


all Gay, but changes to treble at night; 
and, My dear! and“ 
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the morning, is the Brute!” and 


Monſter!' of the day. She thinks it 
would fink her importance to repoſe 
the ſmalleſt confidence in him; and is 
as private reſpecting her current con- 
cerns, as ſhe 1s cautious to conceal 
the names of thoſe whom ſhe really re- 
gards. Nevertheleſs, ſhe will fome- 
times acknowledge her huſband to be a 
good kind of a man; always taking care, 
however, to cloſe his character with 
ſome degrading exception, which 
wipes away more than half his virtues. 
To conclude, ſhe is prodigal in pro- 
ſperity, a very fury in adveriity, a toll- 
gate continually exacting pay, and the 
everlaſting enemy of domeſtic peace 


My love : of and felicity. 


METHOD 
OF RAISING A PHILOSOPHICAL TREE -TN-A. CLASS 


OME time ago the following re- 
cipe having fallen into my hands, 
to make a philoſophical tree in a glaſs, 
J was curious enough to try the ſuc- 
ceſ:, which I beg leave to communi- 
cate to your ingenious correſpondents, 
Take of the fineſt ſilver one ounce; 
aqua-fortis and mercury, of each 
four ounces; in this diſſolve the ſil- 
ver in a phial; and, after you have 
put over it a pint of water, cloſe 
* the phial, and you will ſee a fine 
© tree ſpring forth in branches, which 
will increaſe and grow thicker every 
day. 


a @ A 


Having followed theſe directions, 


the mixture began to ferment and heat 
the bottle ſo much, that I was in fear 
of it's breaking; but in a few hours 
the fermentation ceaſed, and the next 
day I found a blackiſh ſediment at the 
bottom, from which I ſuppoſed the 
tree was to ſpring. I found it, how- 
ever, appear the ſame for about a fort- 
night; when, having ſome of the ſame 
kind of mixture in another bottle, I 
accidentally droppedin ſome mercury, 
which ſoon became a blackiſh buſh; 
and thence I concluded that the infu- 
lion was too ſtrong. 


] then put ſome of it, with more 
water, into another bottle, and found 
that the operation was what I had been 
taught to expect, and that it grew in- 
to a beautiful ſilver-tree. After this 


I laid aſide the phials for ſome ti me; 


and when I examined them again, I 
found, from the ſediment of the firſt 
liquor, (which was all the ſediment I 
had preſerved) a cryltallization of a 
very hard nature, white, and ſome- 


what tranſparent; but in the bottles 
with the trees, a kind of ſalt, reſem- 


bling white ſugar-candy. 

Some time after this, in examining 
them again, 1 tound the tree had on it 
ſeveral thin lamina, reſembling tinſel, 
with a kind of blackiſh farina on the 
plant, which gave it a very pleaſing 
appearance; and ſeveral times ſince 1 
have tried the {ame experiment, and 
met with the like ſucceſs. 

I would now only beg leave to re- 


mark, to thoſe who chute to try this 


curious experiment, that their liquor 
muſt not be too ſtrong, (left it ſhould 


grow in a cluiter like my firſt;) for the 


weaker the liquor is, fo as the mer- 


cury will but ſhoot, the more beautiful 


will be the tree produced. 


E. B. 
TE 
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THE SPEAKING DOG. 


A PERSIAN STORY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


A King of Perſia, who was in the 
ſixty-third year of his age, grew 


ſo doatingly fond of one of his con- 


Cubines, a fair Circaſſian, named Rox- 
ana, that he obliged himſelf, by a 
ſolemn oath, never to refuſe her any 
thing ſhe ſhould requeſt of him. The 
lady made her advantage of this mo- 
narch's weakneſs; and every day, by 
ſome new and extravagant demand, 


took occaſion to gratify her ambi- 


tion, her avarice, or her revenge. 
During the career of her power, a 
certain European merchant, who had 
ſold her ſome jewels, in order to en- 
gage her intereſt and protection at 
court, made her a preſent of a beau- 


tiful little dog, which had been 


taught to dance, and play a thouſand 


antic tricks. In a ſhort time Roxana 
became as fond of her dog as the king 
was of her; only ſhe lamented, that 
the little creature was not endowed 
with ſpeech, and could not therefore 
make a proper reply to thoſe endear- 
ing expreſſions ſhe uſed as often as 
ſhe careſſed him. One of hereunuchs, 
then preſent, told her ſhe need not 
grieve on this account; for he knew 


à philoſopher, named Halt, then 


living in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, who 
could teach her dog to ſpeak the 
Perſian language as articulately as 


he ſpoke it himſelf; that he had 


learned this art from a Grecian ſage, 
who had not only given ſpeech to 
dogs, and other animals of his coun- 
try, but had rendered themas learned 
and knowing as. thoſe great men 
among the ancients who had been 
bred in the ſchoolsof Athens. Ha- 


li was immediately ſent for, made 


acquainted with his buſineſs, and re- 
quired to attend the next morning 
to give the dog his firſt leffon. It 
was in vain for the poor man to re- 
monſtrate againſt the poſſibility of 
ſuch an undertaking; he was an- 
ſwered, it was the king's command, 
Ver. I. EE 


per, and a beautiful perſon. 


and muſt not be diſputed: that if he 
perfarmed what was enjoined him, 
in the ſpace of thirty days, he ſhould 
be amply rewarded; if he failed, he 
ſhould loſe his head. | 

Hali, we may imagine, conſidered 
the king's command as the artifice of 
his enemies, and as a trap which they 
had laid for his life. He communi- 
cated his diftreſs to his eldeſt fon, a 
youth of nineteen, who had a ready 
wit and excellent parts, which had 
been well cultivated and improved 
by his wiſe father's inſtructions. He 
had, beſides, a moſt engaging manner 
of addreſs, a great ſweetneſs of tem- 
Mirza 
(for that was the young man's name} 
burſt into tears when he heard the 
king's orders; but immediately re- 
covering himſelf, he told his father 
he had thought of a certain method 
to divert the danger which threat- 
ened their family. 

For this purpoſe he deſired Hali to 
preſent him the next morning to the 
chief eunuch as his daughter, and 
as a perſon well inſtructed in her fa- 
ther's art, and who would engage, at 
the hazard of her own lite, as well as 
his, to execute the king's injunction, 


and thereby merit his grace and fa- 


vour. Halli looked upon his ſon with 
amazement; and perſuading himſelf 
that he ſpoke by the inſpiration of 
the Prophet, who had taken their 
houſe under his protection, he made 
no difficulty of complying with young 
Mirza's requeſt. 
According:y, next morning, Mir- 
2a, diſguiſed in a virgin's habit, was 
conducted to the chief eunuch, and 
by him led into Roxana's apartment; 
where he performed his part ſo well, 
that, before the month expired, it was 
reported all over the ſeraglio that 
the philoſopher's daughter had taught 
the little dog not only to ſpeak, but 
to ſpeak like a wiſe man, and anſwer 


21 pertineatly 
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ertinently to every queſtion. The 
Line would needs be aſſured of the 
truth of this prodigy. He made a 
viſit to his favourite; ſhe confirmed 
the report; and the dog being pre- 
ſented to him, was commanded to 
give a proof of his extraordinary ta- 
lents by anſwering reſpectfully what- 


ever the king ſhould be pleaſed to 
aſk him. 


The monarch ſeated himſelf on a2 


ſofa, and taking the dog in his arms, 
gently ſtroked his head, (and he 
ſtroked it, and ſhe ſtroked it; and ſhe 
ſtroked it, and he ſtroked it“) and 


then he propoſed this queſtion;'© Say, 


© thou pretty animal, who am 1?” 
After a ſhort ſilence, Roxana entreat- 
ed the king ta tell her if he was not 
highly delighted with the anſwer 


whick the little beaſt had made him, 


and whether he could ever have be- 
lieved the thing if he had not heard 
it. The king proteſted he had not 
heard a word; at Which Roxana 
ſeemed much concerned; and looking 
earneſtly in the king's face, demanded 
again, ifhis Majeſty had not heard the 
dog anſwer him in the words follow- 
ing: © You are the ſon of the ſun, the 
© hieatenant of the prophets, and the 
* King ot kings; you are dreaded by 


© your enemies, adored by your ſub- 


« jects, and paſhonately beloved by 


* my fair miſtreſs.” 


The King of Perſia roſe up amazed- 


and confounded; but ſtill inſiſting he 


did not hear the dog ſpeak, Roxana 


itte up her hands, and thus ad- 
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dreſſed herſelf to Mahomet—* Thou 
* meſſenger of God, protect and de- 
fend the king; increaſe his honour, 
lengthen his life, preſerve his un- 
deritanding, and open his ears; and, 
O never—never let him feel the 
© 1nfirmities of old age!' Then the 
dog being ordered to ſpeak a little 
louder, ſhe begged the king to make 
a ſecond trial, which he did with 
great ſucceſs; for he now declared he 
heard the little creature diſtinctly ut- 
tex every word, juſt as Roxana had 
before repeated, 

This occaſioned an univerſal joy in 
the ſeraglio. Nothing was talked of 
for ſome days but the ſpeaking dog. 
His anſwer to the king was written 
in letters of gold, and preſer ved in 
the archives of the empire. The pre- 
tended daughter of Halt was diſ- 
miſſed with a noble reward, and her 
father was ſoon afterwards promoted 
to one of the beſt * in 
Perſia. 

The author of this tale cinctudes 
it with the following reflection. CIA 
age very ſeldom proves a bleſſing to 
great men, eſpecially to thoſe who 
have any ſhare in the government of 
the world. The Perſian monarch, 
who ruled ſo many nations, and 
eitcemed himſelf a favourite of the 
gods, and the firſt man in the uni- 
verſe, was not permitted the uſe of 
his eyes or his ears. Hewas thedupe 
of his ſlave, and the yen of his whole 
court; but no one durſt tell him to, 


* 


c 
c 


and he died without knowing it. 


GRADATION FROM A GREENHORN TO A BLOOD. 


HOUGH the characters of 
men have, perhaps, been eſſenti- 
ally the fame in all ages, yet their ex- 


ternal appearance has changed with 


other peculiarities of time and place, 
and they have beendiſtinguithed bydit- 
ferent names as new modes of expreſ- 
ſion have prevailed: a periodical wri- 


* I have tranſlated this parentheſis word for word. 


J do not comprchon3, 
«;1caver the author s meaning. 


ter, therefore, who catches tl the pigure © 
of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the de- 
formity of follies which in a few years 
w1ll be ſo changed as not tobe 3 5. 

ſhould be careful to expreſs the cha- 
racter when he deſcribes the appear- 
ance, and to connect it with the name 


by which it then happens to becalled, 


It ſeems to 8 ſome alleguorical ſenſe which 


The gentlemea who are lcarned in che doctrine of — may —_—_— 


You 


—_— 


—_—— 
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Youu have frequently uſed the terms 
Buck and Blood, and have given 
ſome account of the characters which 
are thus denominated; but you have 
not conſidered them as the laſt ſtages 
of a regular progreſſion, nortaken any 
notice of thoſe which precede them. 
{heir dependance upon each other is, 
indeed, to little known, that many 
ſuppote them to be diſtin and colla- 
teral claſſes, formed by perſons of op- 
polite intereſts, taſtes, capacities, and 
diſpost trons: the Kale, however, con- 
ſits of eight degrees; Greenhorn, 
Jemmy, Jefamy, Smart, Honeſt Fel. 
low, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood. 
As I have mylelf paſſed through the 
whole ſeries, I ſhall explain each ita- 
tion by a ſhort account of my life, re- 
marking the per ods when my cha- 
racter changed! it's denomination, and 
the particular incidents by which the 
change was produced. | 
My father was a wealthy farmer in 
Yorkſhire; and when I was near eigh- 
teen years of age, he brought me to 
London, and pat me apprentice to a 
confiderable ſhopkeeper in the city. 
There was an aukward modeſt ſimpli- 
city in my manner, and a reverence of 
religion and virtue in my converſa- 
tion. The novelty of the ſcene that 
vas now placed before 200 in which 
there were innumerable objects that 
I never conceived to. exiſt, rendered 
me attentive and credulous; peculia- 
rities which, without a prov incial ac- 
cent, a llouch in my gait, a long lank 
head of hair, and an anfaſhionable 
ſuitofdrab-coloured cloth, would have 
denominated me a Greenhorn, or, in 
other words, acountry put very green. 
Green, then, I continued, even in 
3 near two vears; and in this 
ſtate I was the object of univerſal con- 
tempt and deriſion: butbeingat length 
wearied with merriment and inſult, I 
was very ſedulous to aſſume the man- 
ners and appearance of thoſe who, in 
the ſame ſtation, were better treated. 
I had already improved greatly in my 
ſpeech; and my father having allowed 
me thirty pounds a year for apparel 


and pocket-money, the greater part of 


which I had faved, I beſpoke a ſuit of 
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cbaths of an eminent city-taylor, with 
ſeveral waiſtcoats and breeches, and 
two frocks for a change; I cut of my 
hair, and procured a brown bob peri- 
wig of Wilding, juſt of the ſame co- 
lour, with a ſingle row of curls round 
the bottom, which I wore very nicely 
combed, and without powder: my hat, 
which had been cocked with great ex- 
actneſs in an cquilateral triangle, Idiſ- 
carded, and purchaſed one of a more 
faſhionable hze, the fore- corner of 
which projected near two inches far- 
ther than thoſe on each ſide, and was 
moulded into the ſhape of a ſpout: I 
alſo furniſhed myſelf with a change 
of white-thread ſtackings, took care 
that my pumps were varniſhed every 
morning with thenew German black- 
ing ball; and when I went out, carried 
in my hand a little ſu itch, which, as it 
had been long appendant to the cha- 
racter that I had juſt aſſumed, has 
taken the ſame name, and is called 
a Jemmy. 

I ſoon perceived the advantage of 
this transformation. My manner had 
not, indeed, kept pace with my dreſs; 
I was ſtill modeſt and diffident, tem- 
perate and ſober, and conſequently ſtill 
ſubject to ridicule: but I was now ad- 
mitted into company, from which I 
had before been excluded by the ruſ- 
ticity of my appearance; [ was raillied 
andencouraged by turns; and I was in- 
ſtructed both by precept and example. 
Some offers were made of carrying me 
to a houte of private entertainment, 
which then I abſolutely refuſed; but [ 
ſoon found the way into the play- 
houſe, to ſee the two laſt acts and the 
farce: here I learned that by breaches 
of chaſtity no man was thought to in- 
cur either guilt or ſhame; but that, on 
the contrary, they were eſſentially ne- 
ceſlary to the character of a fine gen- 
tleman. I ſoon copied the original, 
which I found to be univerſally ad- 
mired, in my morals; and made ſome 
farther approaches to it in my dreſs: I 
fuffered my hair to grow long enough 
to comb back over the foretop of my 
wig, which, when I fallied forth to my 
evening amuſement, I changed to a 
queue; 1 tied the collar of my ſhirt 
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with half an ell ofblack ribband, which 
appeared undermyneckcloth; the fore- 
corner of my hat was con ſiderably ele- 
vated and ſhortened, ſo that it no lon- 
ger reſembled a ſpout, but the corner 
of a minced-pye; my waiſtcoat was 
edged with a narrow lace, my ſtockings 
were ſilk, and I never appeared without 
a pair of clean gloves. My addreſs, 
from it's native maſculine plainnefs, 
was converted to an excels of ſoftneſs 
and civility, eſpecially when [ ſpoke 
to the ladics. I had before made ſome 
progreis in learning to ſwear; I had 
proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, 
pon my life, pon my foul, rat it, and 
zookers, to zanns and the devil. I 
now advanced to by Jove, fore ged, 
geds curſe it, and demme: but I fill 
uttered theſe interjections in a tre- 
mulous tone, and my pronunciation 
was feminine and vicious. I was ſen- 
ſible of my defects, and therefore ap- 
plied with great diligence to remove 
them. I frequently practiſed alone, 
but it was a long time before I could 
ſwear ſo much to my own ſatisfaQion 
in company, as by myſelf. My la- 
bour, however, was not without it's 
reward; it recommended me to the 
notice of the ladies, and procured me 
the gentle appellation of Jeſſamy. 

I now learned, among other Grown 
Gentlemen, to dance, which greatly 
enlarged my acquaintance, I entered 
into a {ubſcription for country-dances 
once a week at a tavern, where each 


gentleman engaged to bring a partner: 


at the {ame time I made confiderable 
advances in ſwearing; I could pro- 
nouncedamme with a tolerableair and 
accent, give the vowel it's full ſound, 
and look with confidence in the face 
of ine perſon to whom I ſpoke. A- 
bout this time my father's elder bro- 
ther died, and left me an eſtate of near 
ftveiunudred pounds per annum. I now 
bongut out the remainder of my time; 
and hi ſudden acceſſion of wealth and 
independence gave me immediately 
aiuaurot greater conf dence and free- 
zem. llatdontnearonehundred and 
: pounds in Clonths, though I was 
00.17ed 10 go into mourning: I em- 
1. ce a court-taylor to make them 
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up; Iexchanged my queue for a bag; 
I put on a ſword, which, in appear- 
ance at leaſt, was a Toledo; and in pro- 
portion as I knew my dreſs to be ele- 
gant, I was lefs ſolicitous to be neat. 
My acquaintance now increafed every 
hour; I was attended, flattered, and 
careſſea; was often invited to enter- 
tainments, ſupped every night at a 
tavern, and went home in a Chair; was 
taken notice of in public places, and 
was univerſally confeſſed to be 1m- 
proved into a Smart. 

There were ſome intervals in which 
I found it neceſſary to abſtain from 
wenching; and in theſe, at whatever 
riſque, I applied myſelf to the bottle: 
a habit of drinking came inſenſibly 
upon me, and I was ſoon able to walk 
home with a bottle anda pint. I had 


learned a ſufficient number of faſhion- 


able toaſts, and got by heart ſeveral 
toping and ſeveral bawdy fongs, ſome 
of which I ventured to roar out with 
a friend hanging on my arm as we 
ſcoured the ſtreet after our noc- 
turnal revel. I now laboured with 
indefatigable induſtry to increaſe theſe 
acquiſitions: 1 enlarged my ſtock of 
healths; made great progreſs in ſing- 
ing, joking, and ſRory-telling; twore 
well; could make a company ot ſtaunch 
topers drunk; always collected the 
reckoning, and was the laſt man that 
departed. My face began to be co- 
vered with red pimples, and my eyes 
to be weak; I became daily more neg- 
ligent of my dreſs, and more blunt in 


my manner; | profeſſed myſelf a foe 


to ſtarters and milk ſops, declared that 
there was no enjoyment equal to that 
of a bottle and a friend, and ſoon 
gained the appellation of an Honeſt 
Fellow. ; 

By this diſtinction I was animated 
to attempt yet greater excellence; I 
learned ſeveral feats of mimicry of 
the under-players, could take of 
known characters, tell a ſtaring ſtory, 
and humbug with ſo much ſkill as 
ſometimes to take-in a knowing one. 


J was fo ſucceſsful in the practice of 


theſe arts, to which, indeed, I applied 
myſelf with unwearied diligence and 
aſſiduity, that I kept my company 

roaring 
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roaring with applauſe, till their voi- 
ces ſunk by degrees, and they were 
no longer able to laugh, becauſe they 
were no longer able either to hear or 


to fee. I had now aſcended another 
ſcale in the climax; and was acknow- 
ledged, by all who knew me, to be a 
Joyous Spirit. 

After all theſe topics of merri— 
ment were exhauſted, and I had re- 
peated my tricks, my ſtories, my 
jokes, and my ſongs, till they grew in- 
ſipid, I became miſchievous; and was 
continually deviſing and execu-ing 
Frolicks, to the unſpeakable delight 
of my companions, and the injury of 
others. For many of them I was pro- 
ſecuied, and frequently obliged to pay 
large damages: but 1 bore all theſe 


loſes with an air of jovial indiffe- 


rence; | puthed on in my career; | was 
more deſperate in proportion as | had 
leſs to loſe; and being deterred from 
no miſchief hy the dread of it's con- 
ſequences, I was ſaid to run at all, and 
complimented with the name of Buck. 
My eitate was at length mortgaged 
for more thau it was worth; my Cre- 
ditors were importunate; Idecame ne g- 
ligent of myſelf and of others; | made 
a deſp erate effort at the gaming ta- 
ble, . loſt the laſt ſum that I could 
raiſe; my eſtate was ſeized by the 
mortgagee; [learned to pack cards and 
to cog a die; became a bully ro whores; 


paſſed my nights in a brothel, the 


ſtreet, or the watch-houſe; was utterly 
inſenſible of ſhame, and lived upon 
the to vn as a beaſt of prey in a foreſt. 
Thus I reached the ſummit of modern 
glory; and had juſt acquired the diſ— 
tinction of a Blood, when I was ar- 
reſted for an old debt of three hun- 
dred pounds, and thrown into the 
King's Bench priſon. 

s eſe Characters, Sir, though they 


DEAN SWIFT's RULES FOR 


W H E N your maſter or lady calls 
a ſervant by name, if that ſer- 
vant be not in the way, none of you 
are to anſwer, for then there will be 


no end of your drudgery: and maſters 


ver aiſumed that ot a 7 * 4 
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are diſtina, vet do not at all differ, 
otherwiſe than as ſhades of the ſame 
colour; and though they are ſtages 
of a regular progreſſion, yet the whole 
progrels 1s not made by every indivi- 
dual: ſome are ſo ſoon initiated in the 
myſteries of the town, that they are 
never publicly known 1 in their Green- 


horn ſtate; others fix long in the Jem- 


myhood, others are Jeamys at four- 
ſcore, and ſome ſtag nate in each of 
the higher ſtages for life. But I re- 
queſt chat they may never hereafter 
be confounded either by you or your 
correſpondents. Of the Bloud vour 
brother adventurer, Mr. Wil dgooſe, 
though he aſſumes the character, does 
not jeem to have a juſt and preciſe 
idea as diſtinct from the Buck, in 
which claſs he ſhould be placed, a and 
will probably die; for he ſeems deter- 
mined to ſhoot himſelf jult:r the time 
when his eitcamances will enable 
him to aſlume the higher diſtinction. 
But the retroſpect upon life, which 
this letter has made neceſſary, covers 
me with confuſion, and aggravates de- 
ſpair. I cannot hen reifer 
mong all theſe character 


nat, A 
„I have ne. 
an is 
a Reaſonable Being, Which he ceaſes 
to be who diſguiſes his body with 
ridiculous foppe ries, or degrades his 
mind by ceteitable 3 tality. Theſe 


thous ghts would have hee „of great uſe 


to me ifthoy had occurred ſeven years 
ago. If they are of ut: to vou, I hope 


vou will t- nd me a ſmall gratuity for 


my labour, to alleviate 1 
hunger and nakedneſs: but, dear 
let your bounty be Reedy, 
rith before it arrive 

I am your humble Servant, 
NouEEN TA? 


mier 
4 + 4. 


cf 
Sir, 
ieit 1 pe- 
U Se 


COMMON-SIDE., 


SERVANTS IN GENF? AL. 


them ſelves allow, 


that rs t-rvant 

comes when he 1s call-::, ig auffi- 
cient. 

When you have de heat 

ways pert and wn{ctent, aud tooave 


ye urielf 


A 


—— 
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yourſelf as if you were the injured 
perion; this will immediately put your 
after or lady off their mettle, 

it vou ſee your maſter wronged by 
an, If your fellow-ſervants, be ſure 
to conceal it, for fear of being called 
a tell-tale: however, there is one ex- 
ception in caſe of a favourite ſervant, 
who is juſtly hated by the whole f:- 
mily; who therefore are bound in 
prudence to lay all the faults they can 
upon the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, 
the market-man, and every other ſer- 
vant who is concerned in the expences 
of the family, ſhould act as 1f his ma- 
ſter's whole eſtate ought to be applied 
to that ſervant's particular balneſs. 
For inſtance, if the cook computes 
his maſer's eſtate to be a tnouſand 
pounds a year, he reaſonably con- 
cludes, that a thouſand pounds 2 year 
will afford meat enough, and there- 
fore he need not be fparing ; the but- 


ler makes the ſame judgment, ſo may 


the groom and the coachman; und 
thus every branch of expence will be 
filled to your maſter's honour. 
When you are chid before company 
(ch. ich with ſubmiſſion to our ma! ters 
and ladies is an unmannerly practice) 


It often happens that ſome ſtranger 


will have the good nature to drop a 
word in your Sen in ſuch a caſe 
you will have a good title to juſtity 
yourſelf, and may rightly conclude, 
that, whenever he chides you after- 
wards on other occaſions, he may be 
in the wrong; in which opinion you 
will be the better confirmed by ltat- 


Ing the caſe to your fellow-ſcrvants 


in your own W 4 who will certainly 
decide in your favour: therefore, as [ 


have ſaid before, whenever YOu. are 


chidden, complain as if you were in- 
jured. 

It often n chat ſervants ſent 
on mcllages are apt to ſtay out ſome- 
what longer than the meſſa; ze requires, 
perhaps two, four, fix, or eight hours, 
or ſome ſuch trifle; for the tempta- 


tion to be ſure was great, and fleſh 
and blood cannot always reſiſt: when 
you return, the maſter ſtorms, the lady 
cudgelling, and 


ſcolds; {trip pping, 
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turning off, is the vo ord, Rt! ere 90 
ought to be prov! ided with a ſett of 
excuſes, enough to ſerve on all occa- 
ions; for inſtance, vour uncle came 
fouricore miles to town this morniny 
on purpoſe to ſee you, and goes back 
by bre ak of day to-morrow: à brother- 
ſervant, that borrowed money of you 
when he was out of place 

ning away to Ireland: you were ta%- 
ing ?Jeave of an old fellow“ ſerv ant, 
who was ſhipping for Barbadees: vour 
father ſent a cow to vou to ſell, and 
you could not get a chapmantill nine 
at night: you were taking leave of a 
dear couin, who is to be hanged nexr 
Saturday: you wrenclhed your foot 
againſt a tone, and were forced to ſtay 
three hours in a ſhop, before you could. 
ſtir a ſtep: ſome naſtineſs was thrown 
on You out of a garret-window, and 
you were aſh: ed to come home bo- 
tore you were cleaned, and the {mil 
went oft: you were preſſed for the {ca- 
ſorvice, and carried before a juſtice of 
peace, v ho kept you three hours be— 
fore he e xamined you, and you got of 
With muck a-do: a bailiff by miſtake 
ſeized YOu for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole event Nat in a ſpunging- 
houſe: you were told your maſter had 
gone to a tavern, and came to ſome 
miſchz ce, a! 1:1 YOUT grief WAs ſo great 
that vou enqu ired for his en 1 
an hundred taverns between Pall Mall 


„Was run 


and Tempk Bar. 


Take all tradeſmen's parts againſt 
your maitcr; and when you are fent to 
buy any thing, never offer to cheapen 

it, b. at generouſly pay the full demand. 
This 15 highly to your maſter's ho- 
nour; and may be ſome ſhillings in 
your pocket; and you are to conſider, 
if your maſter hath paid too much, 
he can better afford the loſs than a 

poor tradeſman 

Never * to ſtir a er in any 
buſineſs, but that for which you were 
particularly hired. For example, if 
the groom be drunk, or abſent, and 
the butler be ordered to ſhut the ſta. 
ble door, the anſwer is ready, An 
* pleaſe your honour, I don't under- 
* ſtand horſes.” Ifacorner of the hang- 
ing wants a ſingle nail to faſten it, and 
che 
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the footman be directed to tack it up, 
he may ſay he doth not underſtand 
that ſort of wor e, but his honour may 
ſend for the upholſterer. 

Maſters and ladies are uſually quar- 
relling with the ſervants for not ſhut- 
ting the doors after them: for neither 
muſters, nor ladies conſider, that thoſe 
doors muſt be open before they can 
be hut, and that the labour is double 
te open and ſhut the doors; therefore 
the beſt, the ſhorteſt, and eaſieſt way, is 
ta do neither. But if you are ſo often 
teazed to ſhut the door, that you can- 
not eaſily forget it, then give the door 
tuch a clap as you go out, as will 
thakethe whole room, and make every 
thing rattle in it, to put your maſter 
and lady in mind that you obſerve 

te:r directions. 

It you find yourſelf to grow into 8 
vo ur with your maſter or lady, tak 
ſome opportunity, in a very mild way, 
to give them warning; and when they 

ak the rea! on, and feem loth to part 
with you, anſwer that you would ra- 
ther live with them than any body 
elſe, but a poor ſervant is not to be 
blamed if he ſtrives to better himſelf; 


that ſervice is no inheritance, that 


your work is great, and your wages 
1 imall. Upon which, if your 
iT lter hath any generoſity, he will 
add five or ten ſhillings a quarter ra- 
ther than let you go; but if you are 
bzulied, and have no mind to go off, 
get ſome fello * t { Ada to te Il your 
maſter that he hath prevailed upon 
you to ſtay. | 

Wh caterer your bits you can pilfer 
in the day, fave them to junket with 
your N ee at nig ht; and 


take in the ae ke prov ided þ he will 


give you drink. | 

Write your own name, and your 
ſweetheart's, with the ſmoak of a can- 
dle, on the roof of the kitchen, or 
the ſervants-hall, to ſhew your learn- 
ing. 

If you are a young ſightly fellow, 
whenever you whiſper your miſtreſs 
at the table, run your noſe full in her 
cheek; or, if your breath be good, 
breathe full in her face; this I have 
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known to have had very good conſe- 
quences in ſome families. 

Never come till you have been call- 
ed three or four times; for none but 
dogs will come at the firit whiſtle: 
and when the maiter calls, Who's 
* there?? no ſervant is bound tocome; 
for Whe's There is nobody's name. 

When you have broken all your 
earthen drinking veſſels below ſtairs, 
(which is uſually done in a week) the 
copper-pot will do as well; it can boil 
milk, heat porridge, hold ſmall- beer, 
or, in caſe of neceſſity, ſerve for a 
Jorden; therefore apply it indiffe- 
rently to all theſe uſes; but never waſh 
or ſcour it, for fear of taking off the 
tin. 

Although you are allowed knives 
for the ſervants-hall at meals, yet you 
ought to ſpare them, and make uſe 
only of your maſter's. 

Let it be a conſtant rule, that no 
chair, tool, or table, in the tervants- 
hall, or the kitchen, ſhall have above 

three legs, which hath been the ancient 
and conſtant practice in all the fami- 
lies I ever knew, and is ſaid to po | 
founded upon two reaſons; firſt, t 
mee that ſervants are ever in a Bag 

tering condition; ſecondly, it was 
ch ous ht a point of humility, that the 
ſ-rvants chairs and tables mould have 
at leaſt one leg fewer than thoſe of 
th. ir maſters. Igrant there hath been 
an 2xception to this rule with regard 
tO the cook, who by old cuſtom was 
lowed an eaſy- chair to ſleep in after 
dinner; and yet I have ſeldom ſeen 
them with above three legs. Now 
this epidemical lameneſs of ſervants 
chairs is by philoſophers imputed to 
two cauſes, which are obſerved to 
make the greateſt revolutions in ſtates 
and empires; I mean love and war. 
A lool, a cha r, or a table, is the firſt 
weapon taken up in a general romp- 
ng. or ſcirmiſh; and after a peace, the 
chairs, if they Ha not very ſtrong, are 
apt to ſuffer in the conduct of an 
amour, the cook being uſually fat 
and heavy, and the butler a little in 

drink. | 

i could never endure to ſee maid- 
{ei vants 
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ſervants ſo ungenteel as to walk the 
ſtreets with their petticoats pinned 
up; it is a fooliſh excuſe to alledge, 
tkeir petticoats will be dirty, when 
they have ſo eaſy a remedy as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair 
of ſtairs after they come home. 
When you ſtop to tattle with ſome 
crony ſervant in the ſame ſtreet, leave 
your own ſtreet-door open, that you 
may get in without knocking when 


you come back; otherwiſe your miſ- 


treſo may know you are gone out, and 
you mult be chidden. 

I do moſt earneſtly exhort you all 
to unanimity and concord: but miſ— 


take me not; you may quarrel with 


each other as much as you pleaſe, on- 
Iy always bear in mind, that you have 


z common enemy, which is your ma- 


ſter and lady, and you have a common 
cauſe to defend. Believe an old prac- 
titioner; whoever, out of malice to a 


fellow. ſervant, carries a tale to his 


maſter, ſhall! be ruined by a general 
confederacy K. him. 

The general place of rendezvous 
for all the ſervants, both in winter and 


ſummer, is the kitchen; there the 


grand affairs of the family ought to 
be conſulted; whether they concern 
the ſtable, the dairy, the pantry, the 


laundry, the cellar, the nurſery, the 


dining-room, or my lady's chamber: 
there, as in your own proper element, 
you can laugh, and ſquall, and romp, 
in full ſecurity. 

When any ſervant comes home 


drunk, and cannot appear, you muſt 


all join in telling your maſter, that he 
is gone to bed very fick; upon which 
your lady will be fo good- natured as 
to order ſome comfortable thing for 
the poor man or maid. 
When your maſter and lady go 
abroad together to dinner, or on a 
viſit for the evening, you need leave 
only one ſervant in the houſe, unleſs 
you haveablack-guard boy to anſwer 
at the door, and attend the children, 
if there be any. Who is to ſtay at 
home is to be determined by ſhort and 
long cuts, and the ſtayer at home 
may be comforted by a viſit from a 


ſweetheart, without danger of being 
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caught together. Theſe opportuni- 
ties mult never be miſſed, becauſe they 
come but ſometimes; and all 1s ſafe 
enough while there is a ſervant in the 
houſe. 

When your maſter or lady comes 
home, and wants a ſervant who hap- 
pens to be abroad, your anſwer muſt 
be, that he had but juſt that minute 
ſtept out, being ſent for by a couſin 
who was dying. 

If your maſter calls you by name, 
and you happen to anſwer at the fourth 
call, you need not hurry yourſelf; and 
if you be chidden forſtaying, you may 
lawfully ſay, you came no ſooner be- 
cauſe you did not know what you 
were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, 
as you go out of the room and down 
ſtairs,mutter loud enough to be plainly 
heard; this will make him believe 
you are innocent. 

Whoever comes to viſit your maſter 
or lady when they are abroa1, never 
burden your memory with the per- 
ſon's name, for indeed you have too 
many other things to remember: be- 
ſides, it is a porter's buſineſs, and your 
maſter's fault he does not keep one; 


and who can remember names? and 


you will certainly miſtake them, and 
you can neither write nor read. 
If it be poſſible, never tell a lye to 
your maſter or lady, unleſs you have 
ſome hopes that they cannot find it 
out in leſs than half an hour. When 
a ſervant is turned off, all his faults 
muſt be told, although moſt of them 
were never known by his maſter or la- 
dy; and all miſchiefs done by others, 
charge to him. ¶ Inſtance them.] And 
when they aſk any of you, why you 
never acquainted them before? the 
anſwer is, Sir,* or Madam, really 1 
* was afraid it would make you an- 
© gry; and beſides perhaps, you might 
* think it was malice in me.“ Where 
there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, they are uſually 17 impedi- 
ments to the diverſions of the ſervants; 


the only remedy is to bribe them with 
Goody Goodies, that they may not 

tell tales to papa and mamma. 
I adviſe you of the ſervants, whoſe 
maſter 
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maſter lives in the country, and who 
expect vales, always to ſtand rank and 
file when a ſtranger! is taking his leave; 
ſo that he muſt of neceſſity paſs be- 
tween you, and he muſt have more 
confidence, or leſs money than uſual, 

it any of you let him eſcape; and ac- 


cording as he behaves himſelf, remem- 


ber to treat him the next time he 
comes. 

If you are ſent with ready-money 
to buy any thing at a ſhop, and hap- 
pen at that time to be out of pocket, 


tink the money, and take up the goods 


on your maſter's account. This is for 
the honour of your matter and your- 
ſelf; for he becomes a man of credit 
at your recommendation. 

When your lady ſends for you up 
to her chamber to give you any or- 
ders, be ſure to ſtand at the door, and 
keep it open, fiddling with the lock 
all the while the 1s talking to you, 
and keep the button in your -hand, for 
fear you ſhould forget to ſhut the door 
after you. 

If your maſter or lady happen once 
in their lives to accuſe you wrong- 
fully, you are a happy ſervant; for you 
have nothing more to do, than for 
every fault you commit while you are 
in their ſervice to put them in mind 
of that falſe accuſation, and protelt 
yourſelf equally innocent in the pre- 
{cnt caſe, 

When you have a midi to leave your 
maſter, and are too baſhful to break 
the matter for fear of offending him, 
the beſt way 15 to grow rude and faucy 
ef a ſudden, and beyond your uſual 
behaviour, till he finds it neceſſary to 
turn you off; and when you are gone, 
to revenge yourſelf, give him and his 
lady ſuch a character to all your bro- 
ther- ſervants who are outof place, that 
none will venture to offer their ſervice. 

Some nice ladies, who are afraid 
of catching cold, having vbierved that 
the maids and fellows below-ſtairs of- 
ten forget to ſhut the door after them, 
as they come in, or go out into the back- 
yards, have contrived that a pulley and 
a rope, with a large piece of lead at the 
end, ſhould be ſo fixed, as to make the 


door ſhut of itlelf, and require a ſtron £ 
Vor. I. 
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hand to open it, which is an immenſe 
toil to ſervants, whoſe buſineſs may 
force them to go in and out fifty times 
in a morning: but ingenuity can do 
much; for prudent ſervants have found 
out an effectual remedy againſt this in- 
ſupportable grievance, by tying up the 
pulley in ſuch a manner, that the weight 
of lead ſhall have no effect; however, 
as to my own part, | would rather chuſe 
to keep the door always open by laying 
a heavy ſtone at the bottom of it. 
The ſervants candleſticks are gene- 
rally broken, for nothing can laſt for 
ever. But you may find out many ex- 
pedients; you may conveniently ſtick 
your candle in a bottle, or with a lump 
of butter againſt the wainſcot, in 2 
powder-horn, or in an old ſhoe, or in a 
cleft- ſtick, or in the barrel of a piſtol, 
or upon it's own greaſe on a table, in 
a coffee cup, or a drinking-glaſs, a 
horn-cann, a tea-pot, a twiſted napkin, 
a muſtard pot, an inkhorn, a morrow- 
bone, a piece of dough, or you may cut 
a hole in the loaf, and ſtick it there. 
When you invite the neighbouring 
ſervants to junket with you at home in 
an evening, teach them a peculiar way 
of tapping or ſcraping at the kitchen- 
window, which you may hear, but not 


your maſter or lady, whom you muſt 


take care not to diſturb or frighten at 
ſuch unſeaſonable hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lap-dog, or fa- 
vourite cat, a monkey, a parrot, a 
child; or on the ſervant who was laſt 
turned off: by this rule you will excuſe 
yourſelf, do no hurt to any body elſe, 
and ſave your maſter or lady from the 
trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper inſtruments 
for any work you are about, uſe all expe- 
dients you can invent, rather than leave 
your work undone. For inſtance, if the 
poker be out of the way, or broken, 
{tir the fire wich the tongs; if the 
tong be not at hand, uſe the muzzle of 


the bellows, the wrong end of the fire- 


ſhovei, the handle of the fire-brutſh, the 
end of a mop, or your maſter's cane. 
lf you want paper to ſinge a fowl, tear 
the firſt book you fee about the houſe. 

Wipe your ſhoes, for want of a clout, 
with the bottom of a curtain, or a da- 
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maſk napkin. Strip vour livery-lace 
for garters. If the butier wants a jor- 
den, he may uſe the great ſilver cup. 
There are ſeveral ways of putting 
out candles, and you ought to be in- 
Itructed in them all: you may run the 


 candfe-end againſt the wainſcot, which 


puts the ſnuff out immediately: you 
may lay it on the ground, and tread the 
ſnuff out with your foot: you may hold 
it upſide-down, until it is choaked with 
it's own greaſe: or cram it into the 
ſocket of the candleſtick: you may 


whirl it round in your hand till it goes 


out: when you go to bed, after you 
have made water, you may dip the can- 
dle-end into the chamber- pot: you may 
ſpit on your finger and thumb, and 
pinch the ſnuff till it goes out. The 
cook may run the candle's noſe into 
the meal-tub, or the groom into a veſ- 
ſel of oats, or a lock of hay, or a heap 
of litter: the houſe-maid may put out 
her candle by running it aga 'nſta look- 


ing-glafs, which nothing cleans ſo well 


as candle. ſnuff: but the quickelt and 
beſt of all methods is, to blow it ou: 
with your breath, which leaves the can- 
dle clear, and readier to be lighted. 
There is nothing fo pernicious in a 
family as a tell-tale, againſt whom it 
mult be the principal buſineſs of you 
all to unite; whatever ofiice he ſerves 


ADVENTURES 

Few nights ago, after J came 
home from the tavern, I tools 

up the laſt number of the Wit's Ma— 
azine, which at preſent is depoſited 
in my chamber, and happened to road 
the narrative ofa Flea. After 1 fell 
aſleep, I imagined the book ſtill to 


lie open before me, and that at the 


bottom of the page I ſaw not a Flea 
but a Louvse, wio adarciled me with 
ſuch ſolemnity of accent, that it 
brought to my mind ſome orations 
which Thad formerly heard in Saint 
Stephen's Chapel. 

Sir,“ ſaid: he, it has been re- 
marked by thoſe who hive enriched 
themſelves from the mines of know - 
ledge by deep reſearches and la- 


7 


* 


* 


borious ſtudy, that ſublunary be- 


take all opportunities to ſpoil the 
buſineſs he is about, and to crols 
him in every thing. For inſtance, if 
the butler be a tell-tale, break his 
glaſſes whenever he leaves the pantry- 
door open; or lock the cat or the ma- 
ſtiff in it, who will do as well: miſlay a 
fork or a ſpoon, ſo as he may never find 
it. If it be the cook, whenever ſhe 
turns her back, throw a lump of ſoot, 
or a handful of ſalt, in the pot, S 
ing coals into the dripping-pan, or 
daub the roaſt- meat with the back of 
the chimney, or hide the key of the 
zack. If a footman be ſuſpected, let 
the cook daub the back of his new li- 
very; or When he is going up with 2 
diſh of ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly 
with a ladle-full, and dribble it all the 
way up ſtairs to the dining-room, and 
then let the houſe-maid make ſuch a 
noiſe, that her lady may hear it. The 
waiting-maid is very likely to be guilty 
of this fault in hopes to * * her- 
ſelf: in this caſe the laundreſs muſt be 
ſure to tear her ſmocks in the waſhing, 
and yet wafh them but half; and, when 
ſhe complains, tell all the houſe that 
ſhe ſweats ſo much, and her fleſh is fo 
naſty, that ſhe fouls a ſmock more in 


one hour, than the kitchen-maid doth 
in 2 week. 


OF A LOUSE. 


ings are all mortal, and that life is 
a fate of perpetual peril and 1nqui- 
etude: ſuch, indeed, hitherto, has 
wo my experience; and yet I do 
ot remember that I have brought 
ee upon myſelf by any un- 
common deviations either from vir- 
tue or prudence, 
© I was hatched in the head of a hes 
about eight years old, who was placed 
under the care of a pariſh nurſe, and 
educated at the charity- ſchool. In 
this place, as in a populous city, 
I toon obtained a ſettlement; and, 
as our ſtate of adoleſcence 15 have; 
had in a few months a numerous 
family. This, indeed, was the 
happieſt period of my life; 1 ſuf- 
* fered little apprehenſion from the 
comb 
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comb or the razor, and foreſaw no 
misfortune, except that our coun- 
try ſhould be overſtocked, and we 
ſhould be compelled to wander, like 
the Barbarians of the North, in 
ſearch of another. But it hap- 
pened that the lord of our ſoil, in 


an evil hour, went with ſome of his 


companions to Highgate. Juſt at 
the top of the hill was a ſtage and a 
mountchank, where ſeveral feats of 
wit and humour were performed by 
a gentleman with a gridiron upon 
his back, who aflifted the doctor in 
his vocation, We were preſently 
in the midſt of the crowd, and ſoon - 
after upon the ſtage; which the 
boy was perſuaded to aſcend, that, 
by a ſudden ſtroke of conjuration, 
a great quantity of gold might be 
conveyed under his hat. Under 
his hat, however, the dextrous, but 
miichievous operator, having im- 
perceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, 
clapped his hand ſmartly upon it, 


and ſhewed the aurum fotabiic run— 


ning down on each ſide, to the un- 
ſpeakable delight of the benolders, 
but to the great diſappointment of 
the boy, and the total ruin of our 
community. | 


Id is im poſſible to deſeribe the con- 


funon and diſtreſs which this acci- 
dent inſtantly produced among us: 
we were at once buried in a quay, 
intolerably noiſome, and inſupera- 
bly viſcid: thoſe who had been over- 
turned in it's paſſage, found it im- 
poſſible to recover their ſituation; 


and the few who, happening to lie 


near the borders of the ſuffugon, 
had with the utmoſt efforts of their 
{trength crawled to thoſe partswhich 
it had not reached, laboured in vain 
to free themſelves from ſhackles 
which every moment became more 
ſtrong as the ſubltance which form- 
edthem grew more hard, and threat- 
ened in a ſhort time totally to de- 
prive them of all power of motion. 
I was myſelf among this number, 
and cannot even now recollect my 
fituation without ſhudderingat my 
danger. In the mean time the can- 
didate for enchanted gold, who in 


6 


— 


as ſoon as he came home. 


2359 
the ſearch of pleaſure had found 
only dirt and hunger, wearineſs 
and diſappointment, reflecting that 
his ſtolen holiday was at an end, 
returned forlorn and diſconſolate to 
his nurſe. The noſe of this good 
woman was ſoon offended by an 
unſavoury ſmell, and it was not 
long before the diſcovered whence 
it proceeded. A few queſtions, 
and a good thump on the back, 
brought the whole ſecret to light; 
and the delinquent, that he might 
be at once purified and puniſhed, 
was carried to the next pump, where 
his head was held under the ſpout 
till he had received the diſcipline 
of a pickpocket. He was indeed 
very near being drowned; but his 
ſufferings were nothing in compa— 
rifon of ours. We were overwhelm- 
ed wita a ſecond inundation; the 


cataracts, which burſt upon us with 
a note tenfold more dreadful than 


thunder, {wept us by hundreds be- 
tore them, and the few that re- 
mined would not have had ſtrength 
to keep their Fold againſt the im- 
petuokry of the torrent, if it had 
continued a few minutes longer. 
| was fill among thoſe that eſ- 
caped; and after we had a little 
recovered from our fright, we found 
that, if we hal loft our friends, we 
Were releaſtd from the viſcous du- 
rance which our oven ſtrength could 
never have broken. We were alſo 
delivered from the dread of an emi- 
gration and a famine; and taking 
comfort in theſe reflections, we 
were enabled to reconcile ourſelves, 
without murmuring, to the fate of 
thoſe who had periſhed. | 

© But the ſeries of misfortunes 
which I have been doomed to ſuf- 
fer, without reſpite, was now be- 
gun. The next day was Holy 
Thurſday; and the ſtupendous be- 
ing, who, without labour, carried 
the ruins of our ſtate in proceſſion 
to the bounds of his pariſh, thought 


fit to break his wand into a cudgel 


'This he 
was impatient to uſe; and in an en- 
gagement with an adverſary, who 

| 2K 2 © had 
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had armed himſelf with the like 


weapon, he received a ftroke upon 
his head, by which my favourite 
wife and three children, the whole 
remains of my family, were cruſhed 
to atoms in a moment. I was my- 
{elf ſo near, as to be thrown down 
by the concuſſion of the blow; and 
the boy immediately ſcratching his 
head to alleviate the ſmart, was 
within a hair of deſiroying me with 
his nail. 

© I was ſo terrified at this accident, 
that I crept down to the nape of 
his neck, where I continued all the 


reſt of the day; and at night, when 


he retired to eat his cruſt of bread 
in the chimney-corner, I concluded 
that I ſhould at leaſt be ſafe till the 
morning, and therefore began my 
repaſt, which the dangers and mis- 
fortunes of the day had prevented. 
Whether, having long taſted, my 
bite was more keen than uſual, or 
whether I had made my attack in 
a more ſenſible part, I cannot tell; 
but the boy ſuddenly thruſt up his 
fingers with fo much ſpeed and. 
dexterity, that he laid hold of me, 
and aimed with all his force to 
throw me into the fire: in this ſa- 
vage attempt he would certainly 
have ſucceeded, if I had net ſuck 
between his finger and his nail, 
and fell ſhort upon ſame linen that 
was hanging to dry. Ss 

© The woman, who took in waſh- 
ing, was employed by a laundreſs 
of ſome diſtinction; and it hap- 
pened that I had fallen on the ſhift- 
ſleeve of a celebrated toaſt, who 
frequently made her appearance at 
court. I concealed myſelt with 
great caution in the plaits, and the 
next night had the honour to ac- 
company her into the drawing- 
room, where ſhe was ſurrounded 


by rival beauties, from whom ſhe. 
attracted every eye, and ſtood with 


the utmoſt compoſure of mind and 
countenance in the centre of ad- 
miration and deſire. In this fitua- 
tion I became impatient of con- 
finement; and, after ſeveral efforts, 
made my way out by her tucker, 
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hoping to have paſſed on under her 
handkerchief to her head: but in 
this hope I was diſappointed, for 
handkerchief ſhe had none. I was 
not, however, willing to go back; 
and as my ſtation was the principal 
object of the whole circle, I was 
ſoon diſcovered by thoſe who ſtood 
near. They gazed at me with eager 
attention, and ſometimes turned 
towards each other with very intel- 
ligent looks; but of this the lady 
took no notice, as it was the com- 
mon effect of that profuſion of 

eauty which ſhe had been uſed to 
pour upon every eye: the emotion, 
however, at length increaſed till ſhe 
obſerved it, and glancing her cye 
downward with a ſecret exultation, 
ſhe diſcovered the cauſe. Pride in- 
ſtantly covered thoſe cheeks with 
bluſhes which modeily had for- 
ſaken; and as I was new become 
ſenſible of my danger, I was haſt- 
ing to retreat. At this inſtant a 
young nobleman, who perceived 
that the lady was become ſenſible 
of ner diſgrace, and who, perhaps, 


thought that it might be deemed 
an indecorum to approach the place 


where I ftood with his hand in a 


public afemb'y, ſtooped down, and 
holding up his hat to his face, di- 
rected ſo violent a blaſt towards 


me from his mouth, that I vaniſhed 
before it like an atom in a Whiel- 
wind, and the next moment found 
myſelf in the toupee of a battered 
beau, whoſe attention was engrof- 
ſed by the widow of a rich citizen, 
with whoſe plumb he hoped to pay 
his debts and procure a new miſ- 
treſs. | | 

In this place the hair was ſo thin, 
that 1t icarce afforded me ſhelter; 
except a fingle row of curls on each 
ſide, where the powder and greaſe 
were infuperable obſtacles to my 
progreſs: here, however, I con- 
tinued near a week, but it was in 
every reſpect a dreadful ſituation. 
J lived in perpetual ſolitude and 
danger, ſecluded from my ſpecies, 
and expoſed to the curſed claws of 


the valet, who perſecuted me every 


* morning 
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morning and every night. In the 
morning, it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that I eſcaped from being 
kninded up in a lump of poma- 
tum, or ſqueezed todeath between 
the burning forceps of a criſping- 
iron; and at night, after I had with 
the utmoit vigilance and dexterity 
evaded the comb, I was ſtill lia- 
ble to be thruſt through the budy 
with a pin. 

frequently meditated my eſcape, 
and formed many projects to eff-Ct 
it, which I afterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impractica- 
ble. I obſerved that the valet had 
a much better head of hair than his 
maſter, and that he ſometimes wore 
the ſame bag; into the bag, there- 
fore, one evening, I deſcended with 
great circumſpection, and was re- 


moved with it; nor was it long be- 


fore my utmoſt expectations were 
anſwered, for the valet tied on my 


dormitory to his own hair the very 


next morning, and I gained a new 
ſertlement. 

* But the bag was not the only part 
of the maſter's dreſs which was oc- 
caſionally appropriated by the ſer- 


vant; who being ſoon after my ex- 
ploit detected in wearing a laced 


frock before it had been left off, 
was turned away at a minute's 
warning; and deſpairing to obtain 
a character, returned to the occu- 
pation in which he had been bred, 
and became journeyman to a bar- 
ber in the city; who, upon ſeeing 
a ſpecimen of his {kill to dreſs hair 
a-la mode de la cour, was willing to 
receive him without a ſcrupulous 


examination of his morals. 


* 'This change in the fituation of 
my patron was of great advantage 
to me; for I began to have more 
company and leſs diſturbance. But 
among other perſons whom he at- 
tended every morning to fhave, 
was an elderly gentleman of great 
repute for natural knowledge; a 
fellow of many foreign ſocieties, 
and a profound adept in experi- 
mental philoſophy. This gentle- 
man having conceived à deſign to 
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repeat Leuenhoeck's experiments 
upon the increaſe of our ſpecies, 
enquired of the proprietor of my 
dwelling if he could help him to a 
ſubject. The man was at firſt ſtartled 
at the queſtion; but it was no ſooner 
comprehended, than he pulled out 
an ivory comb, and produced my- 
ſelf and two aſſociates, one of whom 
died ſoon after of the hurt ne re- 
ceived. 

The ſage received us with thanks, 
and very carefully conveyed us in- 
to his ſtocking, where, though it 
was not a fituation p:rfraly agree- 
able to our nature, we produced a 
numerous progeny. . Hero, how- 
ever, | ſuffered new calamity, and 
was expoſed to new danger. The 
pniloſopher, whom a ſedentary and 
recluſe life had rendered extremly 
fuſceptible of cold, would often fit 
with his ſhins ſo near the fire, that 


we were almoſt {ſcorched to death 


before we could get round to the 
calf for ſhelter. He was alſo ſub- 
ject to frequent abſtractions of mind; 
and at theſe times many of us have 
been miſerably deſtroyed by his 


broth or his tea; which he would 
hold ſo much on one fide, that it 


would run over the veſſel, and over- 
flow us with a ſcalding deluge from 
his knee to his ancle: nor was this 
al!; for when he felt the imart, he 
would rub the part with his hand, 
without reflecting upon his nurſery, 
till he had cruſhed great part of 
thoſe that had eſcaged. Still, how- 
ever, it was my fortune to ſurvive 
for new adventures. | 

The philoſopher, among other vi- 
ſitants whoſe curioſity he was pleaſ- 
ed to gratify, was ſometimes fa- 
voured with the company of la- 
dies; for the entertainment of a 
lady it was my misfortune to be one 
morning taken from my family 
when ] leaſt ſuſpected it, and ſe- 
cured in the apparatus of a ſolar 
microſcope. After I had contri- 


huted to their aſtoniſhment and di- 


verſion near an hour, I was leftwith 
the utmoſt inhumanity and ingra— 
titude to periſh of hunger, immured 

; between 
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between the two pieces of iſinglaſs 
through which | had been exhi- 
bited, In this condition I remained 
three days and three nights; and 
ſhould certainly have perithed in 
the fourth, if a boy about ſeven 
years old, who was carvle Sly left 
alone in the room, had not poked 
his finger through the hole n hich 
I was confined, and once more ſet 
me at liberty. I was, however, 
extremely weak; and the window 
being open, I was blow into the 
ſtreet, and fell on the uncovered 
periwig of a doctor of phyſic, ho 
had juſt alighted to vi ili a patient. 
This was the firlt time I had ever 

entered a periwig; a tua: on which 
I fearce leſs deprecated than the mi- 


croſcope: I found it a deſolate wil- 


derneſe, without inhabitants and 
without bounds. I continued to 
travers it with incredible labour; 
bur 1 knew not in what direction, 
and d*\paircd alan, everre:lor* p 
ei:her 6 food Or. m_ 1127 ſpirit 
ere at leng th exiuudec, my gri; TT 
relaxed, an: 20 II. alm in a it: te 
of inſenſihility, from the verge of 
tre labyrinth in which I had been 
bewildered, into the lead of a pa- 
tient in the hoſpital; oder whem, 
2701 my f. Ii, I could juit perceive 
the doctor leaning to lock ut his 


| ib” 


6 By the warmth and nouriſmment 


which this place afforded me, I ſoon 


revived. I rejoiced at my dellver- 
ance, and thought I hal nvinng 
to fear but dne Gcath of tw: patient 
in whoſ: head I had taken ſhelter. 
* WAs, BOWEVEr, ſoon convinced 
of my miſtake; for, among other 
patients in the ſame ward, was a 
chill.about fix years old, who hiv- 
ing been put in for a rupture, had 
fallen into the jaundice. For this 


dif-raſe the nurſe, in the abſence of 


the phyſician, preſcribed a certain 
number of my ſpecies to be admi- 
niſtered alive in a ſpoonful of milk. 
A collection was immediately made, 
and I was numbered among the 

unha ppy victims which 1gnorance 
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and inhumanity had thus devoted 
to deſtruction: I was pmmerged in 
the potion, and ſaw myſelf approach 
the horrid jaws that I expected 
would the next moment cloſe over 
me; not but that, in this dreadful 
moment, I had ſome languid hope 
of patling the gulph unhurt, and 
finding a Tertlement at the bottom. 
* My fate. however, was otherwiſe 
© determined, for the child, in a fit 
of femur 2nd anger, daſhed 
tae ſpoon out of the hand ef the 

nurſe; and after incredible fatigue 
C1 recovered the ſtation to which J 
© had deſcended from the doctor's 
4 v41 is | 
© [| was once more congratulating 
myſelf on an eſcape almoſt miracu- 
e lous, when I was alarmed by the 
appearance of a barber, with all the 
dreadful apparatus of his trade. I 
ſoon found that the perſon whoſe 
head had choſen for an aſylum was 
© become . el:rious, and that the hair 
was by ne phyh-an's order to be 
© removed rubber. 

Here as courage totally failed, 
and all my h pe forſook me. It 
happened, however, that though I 
was entangled in the ſuds, yet I 
© was 2-poited unhurt upon the ope- 
rator's inaving-cloth; from waence, 
as he was maving you this night, I 
gained your ſhoulder, and have this 
moment crawled out from tne plaits 
* of your ſtock, wiich you have juſt 
taken off and laid upon this table. 
Whether this event be fortunate or 
« unfortunate, time only can diſco- 
ver: but I ſtill hope to find ſome 
* duelling where no comb ſhall ever 
enter, and no nails ſhali ever ſcratch; 
wien neither piacers nor razor 
* ſhall approach; where I thal! paſs 
the e nainder of life in perfect ſe- 
* curity and repole, amidſt the ſmiles 
of ſociety, aad the profuſion of 
8 plenty.“ 

At this hope, ſo extravagant and ri- 
aiculous, uttered with ſuch ſolemnity 
of diction and manner, I burſt into a 
fit of immoderate laughter that awaked 
me: but my mirth was inſtantly re- 
preſled 
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preſſed by reflecting that the life of 


man is not leis expoſed to evil; and 
that all his expectations of ſecurity 
and happineſs in temporal poſſeſſions, 


ORIGIN 
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golden age, in which perpefual 
and ipontaneous plenty precluded all 
temptation to violence and fraud, 
Apollo, the god of wiſdom, or clo. 
quence and muſic, became en:mour- 
ed of one of the nymphs who ed 
the train of Diana, The nymph, 
whoſe name time has not preſerved 
with her ſtory, was at firſt inflexible; 
but the ſuit which her chaftity re- 
fuſed, her vanity ſtill continued to 
permit: and thus, though witdom, 
eloquence, and muſic, were inef— 
fectual, yet perſeverance prevailed. 
The 
bly ſoftened; and the ſenſe of guilt 
had been ſo often loſt in the antici— 
pation of delight, that it did not al- 
ways return: to this delight there re- 
mained no obſtacle but the fear of 
ſhame; and the fear of ſhame, as deſire 
perpetually increaſed, was at laſt fur- 
mounted. 

Apollo perceived Fe purſued his 
advantage; and the nymph fitently 
conſented to an aſſignation: the place 
was a grotto far ſequeſtered from the 
path of the traveller, and the time 
was midnight. 

When nature no longer laviſhed 
her bounty upon idlencſs, and the 
fruits of the earth were beſtoweed oni 
upon labour; when the harvell and 
the vintage ceaſed to be common, and . 
the bounds of property were ict up; 
many vices under human forms be— 
came inhabitants of the carth, and 
aſſociated with mankind. Of iome 
the external appearance was picaling, 
and their qualities were not imme- 
diately diſcovered. Among theſe 
vices was Envy: Envy, indeed, was 
never lovely; but ſhe was then you ag; 


yet expreſſed in her perſon. 
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pride of virtue was impercepti- by F.cho repeated to Envy. 
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are equally chimerical and abſurd, I 
am, Su, 
Your humble Servant, 
Dok ultron. 


CUNNING. 


As Apollo was enamoured of the 
nymph, „nvy was enamoured of A- 
pollo: the watched his deſcent, there- 
fore, withall the umpati-nce of deſire; 
tough ſhe knew her own paſſion 
tobe hovelets, yet the diſcovery cf his 
addreſſes to another diftracted her 
with jealouſy: ſhe was always buſied 
to procure intelligence which could. 
pens Hat iſ: her torment; and was 


Perpetually contemp:ating the hap- 


pineſs which fie de ſpaired to en- 


joy. 

It happened that the aſſignation of 
the lovers was overneard by Echo, and 
This 1 In- 
telligence rouzed her to a yet keener 
ſenfibility of miſery : LO intercept the 
happincts of a rival, was the firſt ob- 
ject ot her with; and the next mo- 
ment the conceived a deſign of ſecur- 
inz that happineſs to herſelf. To 
effect both theſe purpoſes, a thouſand 
projects had been by turns contrived, 
examined, and rejected; her mind 
was more violently agitated, in pro- 
portion as the time drew more near; 
and after all the toil of thinking had - 
ended in deſpair, an expedient ſud- 
denly ftarted into her mind, which 
ſhe perceived at once to be imple and 
eaſv; ſhe wondered how 1t had been 
before overlooked, and reſolved im- 
mediately to put it in execution. 
lt was within one hour of mid- 


night, when the nymph took her way 


to che grocto. She was now pale with 
remorſe, and now fluſhed with ſhame; 
ſhe heſitated; her boſom again beat 
with anticipated delight; ſhe trem- 
bled, and went forward. Envy per- 
ceived her at a diſtance, and caſt 
round her a thick cloud, which ſcarce 
the beams of Phebus himſelf could 
have 9 The nymph looked 
round for rotto, but ſuddenly 

perceived 
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erceived herſelf to be involved in 
impenetrable darknef>; ſhe could diſ- 
cover neither the ſky above her, nor 
the ground on which ſhe ſtood: ſhe 
ſtopt ſhort, terrified and aſtoniſhed; 
deſire was chilled in her veins, and 
ſhe ſhuddered at the temerity of her 
purpoſe. 

In this dreadful moment ſhe had 


no hope of deliverance, but from the 


power whoſe laws ſhe had been about 
to violate; and ſhe, therefore, ad- 
dreſſed this prayer to Diana: Chatte 
queen of irreproachable delight! 
who, though my mind had re- 
nounced thy influence, haſt yet by 
this omen preſerved me from corpo- 
ral diſhonour! O guide me in 
ſafety through the terrors of this 


be permitted to purſue the chace 
at thy fide; and to mingle with the 
happy virgins, whom Chearfulneſs, 
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ſembles at thy bower!” As ſhe ut- 
tered this prayer, ſhe haſtily turned 
about; and the moment the made an 
effort to go back, her prayer was 

22 the gloom that ſurrounded 


er was diſſipated; and ſhe again per- 


ceived the mild radiance of her queen 
tremble upon the foliage of the trees, 
and chequer the path betore her with 
a filver light. She now iprang for- 
ward, impelled by that joy which 
her deliverance had inſpired: her 
ſpeed was no longer reſtrained by the 
timidity of guilt; the ſolitary way 
was repaſſed in a moment; and her 
defire to return had been ſo ardent, 


that ſhe could ſcarce believe it to be 


accompliſhed. _ 

In the mean time, Envy had en- 
tered the grotto, and was expecting 
Apollo: ſhe heard him approach with 
a tumult of paſſions, in which pain 
was predominant; and ſhe received 
him in filence and confuſion, which 
otherwiſe ſhe would have found 1t 
difficult to feign. 

When the momentary tranſport, 
which ſhe had thus obtained, was at 
an end, ſhe perceived that it had been 
too dearly purchaſed with ſafety: ſhe 
reflecied upon her ſituation with ter- 


guilty night! Let me once more 


the daughter of Innocence, aſ- 


upon the place. 
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ror; and wiſhed, too late, that the 
nymph, whoſe pleaſure ſhe had in. 
tercepted, had received it in her 
ſtead, as 1t would have been more than 
counterbalanced by a ſmall proportion 
of her pain: her pain was not, how. 
ever, produced by regretting the loſs 
of innocence, but by anticipating the 
puniſhment of _ 

Apollo, who knew not how wretch- 
ed and malignant a being he had 
claſped to his boſom, whiſpered a 
thouſand tender ſentiments, and urg- 
ed her to reply. Envy was ſtill ſilent; 
but knowing that ſhe could not in 
theſe circumſtances continue long un- 
detected, ſhe iuddenly collected all 
her forces, and ſprung from him, 
hoping to have eſcaped unknown in 
the darkneſs of the night: but juſt 
as ſhe reached the entrance of the 
grotto, he again caught her in his 
arms. Envy fhrieked in the anguiſh 
of deſpair; and the god himſelf ſtart- 
ed back with aſtoniſhment: he would 
not, however, quit his hold of the 
fugitive; and Diana, that ſhe might 
not loſe an opportunity to puniſh in- 
continence, darted her rays directly 
Apollo diſcovered 
the features of Envy, and turned 
from her with abhorrence. After a 


_ moment's recollection, looking again 


ſternly upon her, Loathed and de- 
* teſted as thou art,” ſaid he, I can- 
© not deſtroy thee, for thon art im- 
© mortal as the felicity of Heaven; 
and I wiſh not to deftroy thee, for 
immortality is thy curſe. But may 
my arms again embrace thee, and 
may thy boſom be again preſſed to 
mine, if thy power thus to pro- 

phane the delights of love end not 
this moment for ever: henceforth 
thy face ſhall be deformed witk the 
characteriſtics of want and age, 
and ſnakes, inſtead of hair, ſhall be 
the covering of thy head; thy 
breaſts ſhall be lengthened to thy 
waiſt, and thy ſkin ſhall be ſuffuſed 
with gall.“ While he was yet ſpeak - 
ing, the freſhneſs of youth faded from 
her cheeks; her eyes ſunk inward; 
her treſſes, that flowed in looſe ring- 
lets upon her ſhoulders, were ſudden- 


ly 
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ly contracted; and wreathing them- 
ſelves in various contortions, abrood 
of ſerpents hiſſed round her head; 

her fleſh became flaccid, her ſkin ap- 
peared ſhrivelled and vellow, and her 
whole form expreſſed at once malig- 

nity and wreichedneſs. 

Thus changed, the fled from the 
preſence of Apollo: but {he carried 
with her nota memorial of her crime 
only, but of that pleature which her 
puniſhmenthad rendered it impoſſible 
to repeat. A child, which ſhe regard- 
ed as at once her glory and her ſhame, 
was at length born, and afterwards 
known among mankind by the name 
of Cunning. | 

In Cunning, the quali“ 
the father and the motli':, 


both of 
as far as 
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they are compatible, are united. As 
the progeny of Lavy, he regards what- 
ever is amiable and good with ma- 
lignity; the end that he propoſes, 
therefore, is always the gratification 
of vice but he inherits ſo much of 
his fatk"r's wifdom, that he fregquent- 
ly purſucs that en Fo! by the molt ef- 
tectual means. 


All, therefore, whom Wiſdom 
would diſdain to counſel, apply to 
Cunning But of the votaries to 


Cunaing, even thoſe who ſucceed are 
diſappo inted: they do, indeed, fre- 
quently obtain the immediate object 
of their with; but they are Gill reſt- 
leſs and unſatisfied; as the ſtateſman, 
after he has gratified his ambition, 
ﬆ&i1] ligns 1 in vain for telicity, 
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WRITTEN 


AUTHOR OF 


X 1X. 
A PROUD. MAN 

S afool in fermentation, that ſwells 
and boils over like a porridge-pot. 

He ſets out his feathers like an owl, to 
{well and feem big over than he is. He 
is troubled with a tumour andinflam- 
mation of ſelf-conceit, that renders 
every part of him ſtiff and uneaſv. 
He has given himſelf ſympathetic 
love- powder, that works upon him to 
dotage, and has transformed him into 
his own miltreſs. He is his own gal- 
lant, and makes mot paſſionate ad- 
dreiies to his own dear Perfections. 
He commits idolatry to himſelf, and 
worthips his own image; though there 
is no foul living of his church but 
himſelf, yet he believes as the church 
believes, and maintains his faith with 
the obilinacy of a fanatic He is his 
own favourite, and advances himſelf 
not only above his merit, butall man- 
kind; is both Damon and Pythias to his 
own dear ſelf, and values his crony 
above his ſoul. He gives placeto no man 
but himſelf, and that wich very great 
diſtance toallothers, whom he eſteems 
not worthy to approach him. He be- 

Yor I. 
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lieves uh ever he has receives a va- 
lue in being hi>; a< a horle im a noble- 
man's ſtahle will bear a greater price 
than in a common market i> 10 
proud, that he 45 as _ to be ac- 
quainted with himtelf as with others; 
tor he is very apt to forget wit0 he Ay 
and knows himfe!t only juprerft- 
cially; therefore he. treats himſelf Ch 
villy as a ſtranger, with ceremony and 
complime at, but admi:s of no priva- 
cy. He ſtrives to louk bigger than 
himſelf, as well as others; and is no 
better than his own parahte and flat- 
terer. A little flood will make a thal- 
low torrent ſwell above it's banks, and 
rage, and foam, and yield a rooting 


3 
He 


noe, wi hile a dcep lent ſtream glides 


quietly on; fo a vain- 
l-nt, proud man, oel with a litt! 

frail profperity, grows big and "ry 
and overllows his bounds, and when 
he links, leaves mud and dirt behind 
him. His carriage is as glorious and 
haughty, 25 if he: were advanced up- 
on men's ſhoulders, or tumbled over 
their heads like Knipperdolling. He 
fancies himſelf a Coloſſe; and ſo he 


glor ious, Sin O- 


is, tor his head holds no propor- 


tion to his bedy, and his foundation 
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is leſſer than his upper-ſtories. Vie 
can naturally take no view of our- 
ſeives, unleſs we look downwards, 
to teach us how humble admirers we 
onght iv be of our own values. The 
ſl: zler and leis ſolid his materials 
are, the more room they take up, and 
make him ſwell the bigger; as fea- 
thers and cotton will Ruff cuſhions 
better than things of more cloſe and 
ſolid parts. 
XX. 
THE OBSTINATE MAN 

28 O S not hold opinions, but 


22y hold him; for when he 1s 
once p- ſleſt with an error, 'tis like the 
devil, not to be caſt out but with great 
dificulty. Whatioever he lays hold 
on, like a drowning man, he never 


loſes, though it do but help to unk 


him the ſooner. His ignorance is ab- 


rupt and inacceiſible, 1m; pregnable 
both by art and nature, and will hold 
out to the laſt, though it has nothing 
but r:bbiſh to defend. It is as dark 
as pitch, and ſticks as faſt to any thing 
it lays hold on. His ſcull is ſo thick, 


that it 1s proof againſt any reaſon, ad 


never cracks but on the wrong fide, 
Juſt oppoſite to that againſt w hich the 
1mprefiion is made, which ſurgeons ſay 
does happen very frequently. The 
lighter and more inconſiſtent his opi- 


nions are, the faſter he holds them, 


otherwiſe they would fall aſunder of 
themſelves: for opinions that are falſe 


ought to be held with more ſtrictneſs 


and aſſurance than thoſe that are true, 
otherwiſe they will be apt to betray 
their owners before they are aware. 
If he takes to religion, he has faith 
enough to fave a hundred witer men 
than himſelf, if it were right; but it 
is too much tobe good; and though he 
deny ſupereropation, and utterly dif- 
claim any overplus of merits, yet he 
allows ſuperabundant belief; and if the 
violence of faith will carry the king- 
dom of Heaven, he ſtands fair for it. 


He delights mot of all to differ in 


things indifferent, no matter how fri- 
volous they are, they are weighty 


enough in proportion to his weak 
judgment; and he will rather ſuffer 
ſelf-martyrdom than part with the 
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leaſt ſcruple of his freehold; for it is 
1m poſſible to dye his dark ignorance 
into a lighter colour. He is reſolved 
to underiand no man's reaſon but his 
own, becauſe he finds no man can un- 
deritand his buthimſelf. His wits are 
like a fuck, which the French proverb 
ſays 15 tie 1 fatter before it 15 full than 
When it is; and his opinions are hke 
plants that g grow upon rocks, that ſhck 
faſt tho! 10h they have no rooting. 
His underitanding is hardened like 
Pharaol's heart, and is proof againſt 
all ſorts of judgments whatſoever. 


Xx1l. 
A zelt rie 

S a critic that deals in wholeſale; 
he never cenſures but in groſs, as 
being the mot thriving and eaſy trade 
of wit: for the diſcovery of particular 
errors in knowledge requires deeper 
inhght, has more of difficult ſubtlety, 
and leſs of glory; as it is eaſier by 
much to cry down a ſcience than un- 

derſtand it, and more brave to appear 
above it, than ſkilful in it. He hag 
a natural inclination and ambition to 


knowledge; but being unfortunate in 


a temper of wit not capable of it, de- 
rives his glory from the remedy of his 


defects, (as do men their bravery from 


their naiedneſs;) and undervaluing 
that which he cannot attain to, would 
make his neceſſity appear a virtue, and 
his ignorance the choice of his judg- 
ment. Much of this proceeds from 
his envy, which is ſo impatient of ſee- 
ing any man exceed him in that which 


he would gladly pretend to, that, with 


Cæſar, he had rather deſtroy the com- 
monwealthofletters,than endure ano- 
ther to be greater than himſelf in it. 
If it be his mis fortune to be engaged 
in an argument, his conſtant method 
15 catechlim; for he will be ſure to 
aſk queſtions only, and put others to 
anſwer, a game at which the dulleſt 
ideot may play with the wiſeſt in the 
world, and be too hard for him; and 
when with his pedigree of queſtions, 
that beget one another, he has driven 
you as far as the wit of man can reach, 

becauſe you can go no further, 18 
will conclude you have not moved at 


all, 
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all. As if you ſhould tell him of the 
ſiege of Troy, and do no: begin (as 

orace?s poetalter did) with the 
haiching of Caſtor and Pollux, he 
will not believe you can ſay auy thing 
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of Hector and Ajay. He is a worſe 
rant than Caligula wiſhed himſelf; 
for in deny! ing reaſon: ſenſe, and de- 
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(Continued from Page 


Little negligence can ſpoil us, 
but great tingultry 15 ncceflary o 
improve us 

A man Ld direct all his ſtudies 
and endeavours at making himſelf 
eaſy nov, and happy hereafter. 

The mind that hath any Ppropenſi- 
ty to devotion, naturally flies to it in 
affliction. 

Juſtice ſeems 
nature of God, 
man. 

There is nothing more 
indeed more ridiculous, than a rigid, 
ſeve re temper, in a worthleſs man. 

Thoſe who live above their preſent 
circumitances are in g 
ſoon ! living much bewow them. 

Nothing can be more unjuſt, or r1- 
di culous, than to be angry with others 
becauſe they are not of Our opinion. 

the inquitrive are the funnels of 
converſition; they do not take in any 
thing for their own.ufe, but merely 
to pats it to others. | 

Modeſty is as well a guard as An 
ornament to virtue 

Turift, diizence, and method in 
buſineſs, are three neceſſary qualii- 
Cat 2 to make a man rich. 

It is far from greatneſs of ſpirit to 
perſi x ; in error; Hertec ion is not the 
attribute of man. 

The court hypocrite endeavours to 
appear more vicious than he really 1s; 
the city hypocrite more virtuous. | 

A friend exug 
tues; an enemy aggravates his crimes. 

It is below the character of men of 
humanity and good manners to be. ca- 
pable of mirth while there is any one 
of the company in pain. 

To a worthy man the beſt perqui- 
ſites of a place are the advantage: 


ue Ses 
which it gives him of doing good. 


moſt apreeahic to the 
and mercy to that of 


odious, nor 


TIC 


it danger of 


than for a 


gerates a man 3 vir , 


monſtration 55 cuts off all the beſt 
heads of 1 at a blow. 
225. 


A man who defers doing what 
onght to be done, 15 17 ot injut- 
— {0 ! long as he def 

The diſpatc h of : 4 8000 1 office is ve- 
ry often as beneficial as the good of- 
fice itſelf. 

It is not the buſineſs of virtue to ex- 
tirpate the affeétions of the mi od, but 
to regulate them. 

There is nothing, more difficult 
than the art of making advice agree- 
able. 

We ſhould ever be careful not to po- 
I:th ourſelves out of our veracity, nor 
to refine our behaviour to the preju- 


dice of Gur virtue. 


There cannot be a greater inſtance 
of a weak and puſillanimous temper 


in ee to hie own ſentiments, 
not daring to be what he thinks he 
ought to de. 

* irtue is a good of ſo noble a kind, 
that it grows by communication; it 
ſo little refeubles earthly riches, that 
the more hands it is lodged | in, the 
greater is every man's ſtock. 

Imitation is a kind of artleſs flat- 
tery, and mightily favours the power- 
ful principle of ſelf.love. 

Itis with knowledgen S with wealth; 
the ae ee of Which lies more in 

making endleſs additions, than in 
making a review ct our old ſtore. 

Our happinels, in this world, pro— 
cceds from the ſupyreition of our de— 
fires; but, in the next, it will be de- 
rived from the gratiſication ef them. 

Pride obſtrusts gratitude; for the 
man who hardly ever thinks he re- 
ceives a favour, will not be likely to 
think of acknowledging or repaying 
one, 

Virtue is the brighteſt proof of un- 
derſtanding, and the only lolid baſis 

2 2 


an to paſs his whole life 


of 


6 
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of greatneſs; vice begins in error, and 
ends in ignominy. 

Irregular deſires will produce li— 
centious practices. 

hoſe who would govern their ac- 
tions by the laws of virtue, muſt re- 
gulate their thoughts by thoſe of 
reaſon. 

He who coniiders iow fooh he muſt 
cloſe his life, will find nothing of 
fo much importance as to clote it 
WI. | | 

Every man who propoſes to grov 
eminent by learning, ſhould carry in 
his mind at once the difficulty of ex- 
cellence and the force of induſtry; re- 
meinb-ring that fame is not conferred 


but as the recompence of labour; and - 


that labour, vigoroutly continued, has 
not often failed of it's reward. 

An idle and thoughtleſs reſignation 
to chance, without any ſtruggleagainſt 
calamity, or endeavour after advan- 
tage, is below the dignity 0! a xca- 
ſonable being. 

He who would paſs the better part 


of life with honour and decency, 


muſt when he is young conlider that 
he ſhall one day be old; and remem- 
ber, when he 1s old, that he has once 
been young. Jn vouth he muſt lay up 
knowledge for his ſupport when the 
power of acting {hall forſake him; and 
in age forbear to animadvert with r1- 
gour on faults which experience alone 
can correct. 

Death increaſes our veneration ſor 
the good, and extenuates our hatred 


of the bad. 


Frugality is the daughter of Pru- 
dence, the ſiſter of Temperance, and 
the pareat of Liberty. 

The traveller that reſolutely fol- 


lows a rough and winding path, will 


S 
ſooner reach the end of his journey, 


than he who is always changing his 
direction, and waſtes the hours of day- 
light in looking for fraoother ground 
all 5 {ho 'rtoter paittages. 

Benefits which cannot be repaid, 
and obligations which cannot be diſ- 
charged, are commonly found to en- 
create affection; they excite gratitude 


indeed, and heighten veneration, but 


commonly take away that eaſy freedom 


rate to it's duration; 
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and familiarity of intercourſe, with- 
out which, though there may be ſide- 
lity, and zeal, and admiration, there 


cannot be friend hip. 


To d read no eye, and to ſuſpect no 
tone" >, is granted only to invariable 
vir: 

1 .: wiſeſt and beſt men may devi- 
ate from known and acknowledged 
duties, by inadvertency or furprize. 

Nothing is more unjuſt than to 
judge of man on too ſhort an acquain— 
tance, or too flight inſpection. 

The dunes of lite are commenſu— 
and every day 
brings it's taſk, which, if neglected, is 
doubled on the morrow. 

Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to 
virtue, than to happineſs. 

Differences are never fo effectually 
lulled to ſleep, as by ſome general 
Calamity; an enemy unites all thoſe to 
whom he threatens danger. 

He who ſuffers not his faculties to 
lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be 
his em iployment, of doing good to 
his fellow-creatures. i 

Dead counſellors are moit initruc- 
tive; becauſe they are at once pati- 
ently and reverently attended to. 

If Virtue could be ſeen, (ſaid Pul- 
ly) the muſt be loved; and we may 
add, that if Truth could be heard, 
ſhe mutt be obeyed. 

The gratification of curioſity ra- 
ther frees us from unealineſs, than 
confers pleaſure; we are more pained 
by 1gnorance, than n by in- 
ſtruction. 

The necefiity of doing ſomething, 
and the fear of undertaking much, 
ſin ks men into triflers, 

The greateſt human virtue bears 20 
proportion to human vanity. 

None can be pleaſed without praiſe, 
and few can be praifed without falſe- 
hood: few can be afiduous without 
ſeryility, and none can be ſervile 
without corruption. 

He who once indulges idle fears 
will never be at reſt. 5 

He who never extends his view be- 
yond the praiſes or rewards of men, 
will be dejected by neglect and envy, 


or infatuatee byhono ursandap plauſes. 
* 
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It is the duty of every man to en- 
deavour that ſomething may be added 
by indultry to the hereditary aggre- 
gate of knowledge and happineis. 

Nothing has ſo much expoled men 
of learaing to contempt and ridicule, 
as their ono ance of things which are 
known to all [but themſelves. 

The der-ndant who cultivates de- 
licacy in himtelt very little contults 
his own tran quillity, 

The antidotes with which philoſo- 
phy has medicated the cup of life, 
though they cannot give it ſalubrity 
and {Weetn ets, 0 ve at leaſt allayed it's 
bitter nes, and Dae malignity. 

He who never was acquainted with 
adverſfi. has feen the world but on 
one five, and is ignorant of half the 
ſcenes of nature. 

Truth 1s fcarcely ever to be heard, 
but from thoſe who can have no in- 
tereſt in conccali ing it. 

Letters are intended as N 


ces of converſation; and the chief ex- 
celleunces of converſation are good- 
humour: 2nd good-beced!: ing. 


SELES TIT -ANECDOTLTES 


REPARTEES, 
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The man who would become emi— 
nent in knowledge, muſt firſt ſearch 
books, and next contemplate nature. 

Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flat- 
tery 15 a preſent, 

Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it 
lays us open to unexpected regret, but 
becauſe} it es us that we are known 
to others as well as to ourſelves; and 
the officious monitor is perſecuted with 
hatred, not becauſe his accuſation is 
falte, but becaute he aſſumes that ſu- 
periority which we are not willing to 
grant him, and has dared to detect 
what we deſired to conceal. _ 

The afcents of honour, however 
ſteep, never appear inacceflible. 

Wie rate ourielves by our fortunes, 
rather than our virtues; and exorbi- 
tant Claims are quickly produced by 
1M2g1nary merit. 

Let it be conſtantly remembered, 
that whoever envies another, contel- 
ſes his ſuperiority; and let thoſe be 
reformed by their pride, who have 
loſt their virtue. 


and BON. MO TS. 


ANCIENT- AND MODERN, 
NUMBER VII. 


I. | 
Dorffling, who had ſerved his 
5 apprenticeſſ ip to a taylor at 
* eee having a dehre to ſee 
Berlin, came to a pa tage of the Elbe; 
but, being wad to pay the ferry man, 
he could not get carried over. This 
circumitance ſo chagrined him, that 
he threw his knayſack into the river, 
curſed the pitifuf trade of 2 poor tay- 
lor, and ined to Tangermunde, 
where he enliſted as a private ſoldier. 
His gallant be haviour ſoon procur- 
ing him the elcem of his officers, they 
mentioned him to the Llector, Frede- 
rick William, who taw him in every 
part of the field where glory was 
likely to be acquired; and, finding 
him 2 1 of great natural ſenſe, ad- 
vanced him to the hig hell employ— 
ments. The car tiers, however, en- 
veing his good fortune, uſed fre- 


Yucutliy, 0 e e mal Jaif- 


fling would always retain the air of #» 
taylor. True,” ſaid he, on being 
informed of. this circumitance, * 1 
was a taylor, and have cut out 
cloth; but now, clapping his hand 
to his ſword, „I ee, an ipſtrument 
in my hand, with which I will cut 
off the ears of any mau Who dares 
© to aftront me.“ 
FF « | | 

Do. South, when he reſided at 
Caverſham 1n Oxfordihi ire, was called 
out of bed on a cold winter's morn- 
ing by his clerk, to marry a cou 


who were then waiting for him. The 


doctor hurried up, and went miver— 
ing to church; but, ſeeing only an 
old man of ſcventy, with a woman 
about the ſame age, and his clerk, 
he aiked the latter, in a pet, where the 
brideproom and bride were, and what 
that man and woman wanted. The 
old mas replying, that they came 

rere 
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there to be married, the doctor looked 
ſternly at him, and exclaimed, © Mar- 
£ ried !.“ Yes, married!“ ſaid the 
old man, haftily; © better marry, 
© than do worſe.' —* Go, get you 
gone, you filly old fools!” ſaid the 
doctor; get home, and do your 
* worſt.” And then hobbled out of 
church in a great paſſion with his 
clerk for calling him out of bed on 
ſuch a ridiculous errand. 
111. 

How many cuckolds, without 
including thee,* ſaid a citizen's 
wife to her huſband, © dot thou 
© reckon in our ſtreet?'”— How do 
ye mean, angrily replied he, 
without including me?'—* Well, 
dear,” replied the wife,“ it that 
does not pleaſe thee, how many 
doſt thou think there are, including 
thee ?? | 


TS 

As the Earl of Lauderdale was one 
day walking through the woods of 
his fine ſeat at Hatton, he diſcovered 
a man with a fowling-piece hunting 
for game, and reſolved to diſarm him. 
His lordſhip accordingly called to 
him, Sir, how dare you ſhoot in my 
grounds: Give me your gun.“ The 
man replied, * My lord, I will not 
give you my gun. — Sir,” return- 
ed the earl, I will take it from you, 
© then.“ The aggreſſor, who had 
been a ſoldier, now replied with great 
firmneſs, My lord, you may at- 
© tempt to diſgrace me; but, by 
© God! 1 will ſhoot you, rather 
© than ſuffer you to ſucceed.— 
The earl looking ſtedfaſtly at the 


man's eyes, and ſeeing him deter- 


mined, was ftruck with his uncommon 
ſpirit; and, putting his hand in his 
pocket, pulled out iome filver, ſaying, 


© Here, take this; you are a brave fel- 


© low!” The man, whoſe ſenfibility 
was awakened by the earl's genero- 
fity, now burſt into tears; and, throw- 
ing down his piece, ſaid —* Your 
.© Jordihip may do what you pleaſe.” 
The earl then deſired him to take up 
his gun; begging that he would not 
for the future thoot in any one's 


eee 
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grounds without a licence, but that 
his own were quite at his ſervice. 
v. 

Ar the time when Sir Richard 
Steele was preparing his great- room 
in York Buildings for public orations, 
he happened to be pretty much be- 


hind-hand in his payments to the 


workmen; and, coming one day among 
them, to ſee what progreſs they made, 
he ordered the carpenter to get into 
the roſtrum, and make a ſpeech, that 
he might obſerve how it could be 
heard. The fellow mounted; and, 
ſcratching his poll, told Sir Richard 
that he knew not what to fay, for 
he was no orator. Oh, cries the 
knight, no matter for that; {peak 
* any thing that comes uppermoſt,” 
— Why, then, Sir Richard,” ſays 
the fellow, © here have we been work 
ing for your honour theſe {fix months, 
and cannot get one penny of mo- 
* ney. Pray, Sir, when do you de- 
ſign to pay us?'—* Very well, very 
well,” faid Sir Richard, pray, 
come down; 1 have heard quite 
enough; I cannot but own you ſpeak 
* very diſtinctly, though I don't 
much admire your ſubjeQ.? 
VI. 

A Boory of a country ſquire, who 
made an ont awoman of his father's 


chamber-maid, bolted into the room 


when ſhe was in labour, and blub- 
bering over her with great tender- 
neſs, ſobbed out that he was ſorry ſhe 
felt ſo much pain on his account,— 
Don't make thyſelf uneaſy, love, 


ſaid the wife, © I can't bear to ſee 


* taee fret, far I'm ſure it was not 
* thy: fault.” 
| VII. 

As a nobleman was receiving from 
Louis XIII. the inveſtiture of the Or- 
der of the Holy Ghoſt, and was ſay- 
ing, as is uſual on that occaſion, Do- 
* mine, non ſum dignus;* (that 1s, 
Lord, I am unworthy of the honour;?) 
I know that well enough,” replied 


the king; © but I could not reſiſt the 


* 1mportunity of my couſin, Cardinal 
© Richlieu, who begged me to give it 
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THE ENTER TAINING AND FACE TIOUS 


HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 


TO THE TUNE OF—* CHEVY CHACE.,? 


OHN Gilpin was a citizen 
Of cre it and renown; 
A train- band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


Gilpin's ſpouſe ſaid to her dear 
"Though »edded we have been 
«© Thete twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have ſeen. 


© To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
© And we will then repair 

© Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
© All in a chaiſe and pair. 


«© My ſifter and my ſiſter's child, 
« Myſelf and children three, 

« Will fill the chaiſe ; ſo you muſt ride 
© On horſeback * we. 


He ſoon reply'd—* I do admire 

Of womankind but one 

And you are ſhe, my deareſt dear, 
Therefore it ſhall be done. 


4 J am a linen-draper bold, 
«As all the world does know; 

s And my 200d fri 1end, the caliender, 
Will lend his horſe to go.” 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin—“ That's well ſaid 
And, for that wine is dear, 

« Wewill be turniſh'd with our own, 
Which is ſo bright and clear.“ 


Jobn Gilpin kiſs'd his loving wife; 
O erjoy'd was he to find, 

That, though on pleaſure he was bent, 
Sha had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaiſe was brought, 
But yet was not allow'd 

To drive up to the door, left all 
Should ſay that ſhe was proud. 


So three doors off the chaiſe was ſtaid, 
Where they did all get in, 

Six precious ſouls; and all agog 
To daſh through thick and chin. 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were, never folks ſo glad; 

The ſtones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapſide were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horſe's ſide, 
Seiz d faſt the flowing mane, 

And up he got in haſte to ride, 
But joon came down again. 


For ſaddle- tree ſcarce reach'd had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turhing round his face, he ſaw 
Three nde rs come in. 


So down he came; for loſs of time, 
Although it griev'd h.m fore 

Yet 115 of pence, full well he knew, 
Would grieve him ſtill much more. 


*T was long before the cuſtomers 
Were tui.ed to their mind, 

When Betty ſcream" into his ears 
© The wine is left behind!” 


© Good lack!” quoth he; © vet bring it me, 


« My leathern belt N ewiſe, 
« In which | bear my ti At) ſ word 
« When I do exercite,” 


Now Miſtreſs Gilpin careful foul != 
Had two ſtone-bottles found, 

To hold the liquor which ſhe lov'd, 
And keep it ſafe and ſound, 


Each bottle had two curling ears, 
Through which the belt fe drew; 

He hung one bottle on each ſide, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp'd from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat, 
He manf ally dd throw. 


Now ſee him unted once again 
Upon his nimole ved, 
Ful. owly pacing Ger the $3125 
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With caution and good heed. 


But finding ſoon a ſmoother road 
Beneath his well thod ret, 
The ſnorting beatt began to trot, 

Whick gall d him in his ſcat. 


So fair and ſoftly,” John did cry, 
But John he cr) d in vain 
That trot became a gallop ſoon 
In ſpite of curb or rein. 


o ſtooping down, as he needs muſt 
Who cannot fi upright, 
He graſp'd the mane with both his hands, 
And cke with all his might. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig z 

He little dreamt, when he ſet out, 
Of running ſuch a rig. 


The horſe, who never had before 
Been handled in this Kind, 
Affriglited fled; and, as he flew, 

Lett all the world behind. 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like treamer long and gay; 

Tl} loop and button failing both, 

At lai it flew awav. 


Then might all people well diſcern 
The bottles he had flung; 

A bottle ſwinging at each ſide, 
As has been ſaid or ſung. 


The dogs did bark, the children fcream'd, 

Up flew the windows all; 

And ev'ry ſoul cry d out, Well done! 
As loud as he could bavvl. 

Away went Gilpin—who but he! 
His fame ſoon ſp: ead around 

« He carries weight he rides 2 race! 
© *Tis for a thouſand pound! 


And ſtill, as faſt as he drew near, 
*T was wonderful to view, 

How, in a trice, the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open thr-w. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reelcing head full low, | 

The bottles twain, behind his back, 
Were ſhatter'd at a blow, 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Mott piteous to be ſeen, 

And made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke, 
As he had baſted been. 


But ſtill he ſeem'd to carry weight, 
With leathern-gircle brac'd; 
For 1! the bottle: necks were left 

Both dangling at his waiſt. 


Thus, all through merry Iſſington, 
Theſe gambols he did play, 

And till he came unto the Waſh 
Of Edmonton ſo gay. 


And there be threw the Waſh about 
On both fides of the way; 

uſt like unto a trundling-mop, 
Or a wilc-goofe at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony ſpied 

Her tender huſband, wond'ring much 
To ſce how he did ride. 


© Stay, ſtop, John Gilpin! here's the houſe !? 
The» all at once did cry; | | 

s The d'nner waits, and we are tired“ 
Said Cilpin—*Soam1!l' 

Put, ab! his horſe was not a whit 
Inclin'd to tarry there; 

For why? —his owner had a houſe 

Foll ten miles off, at Ware, 


So like an arrow ſwift he flew 
Shot by an archer ſtrong; 

So did h- fly which brings me to 
The middle of my ſang. 

Away vent (i}pin, out of breath, 
And fore again ſt his will, 

Till at his friend's, the callender's, 

His hors at lat Rood ill, 


Said John“ It is my wedding- day; 
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The calender, ſ:rpriz'd to fee 
His fliend in ſuch a trim, : 

Laid down bis pipe, flew to. the gate, Þ) 
And thus accoited him 

© What news, what news ?—the t.dings te 1; 
© Make haſte and tell me all 1 

Say, why bare- headed vou are conte, 
© Or why you come at all ? 


Now Gilpin had a pleaſant wit, A 
And lov'd a timely joke; 

And thus unto the callencer, 
In mer:y ſtralus, h ſpokes ; 


# Icarebecauſe your horſ: would come; 
And, if | well forboae, \ 

6 My hat and wig will ſoon be here; 
2 1 bey are upon the road. 

The callender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Return d him not a ſingle word, 
But to the houte went in: 


FF 


Whence traioht he came with hat and wiz, 
A wig that droop d behind, 

A hat not much the worſe for wear; 
Each comely in it's kind. 

He held them up; and. in his turn, 
FPhus ſhew'd his ready wit 

© My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs muſt fit. 


© Butler me ſcrape the dirt away 
© That hangs about your face; 
And ſtop and eat for well you may 
Be in a hungry caſe! 


And folks would gape and ſtare, 
© If wife ſhould dine at Edmonton, 
© And I ſhould dine at Ware.“ 
Then, ſpeaking to his horſe, he ſaid, 
* Tam in haite to dine; 
6 *Twas for your pleaſure you came here, 
© You ſhail go back for mine. 


Ab luckleſs word and bootleſs boaſt, 


Fer which he paid full dear; 
For, while he ſpoke, a braving aſs 
Did ſing moit loud and clear: 
Whereat his horſe d'd ſnort, as if 
He heard a lion roar; 

And gallop'd off, with all his might, 
As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin—and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 

He loft them toner than at firſt: 
For why?— | hey were too big, 


Now G:lpin's wife, when ſhe had ſeen 
Her huſband poſting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pull'd cut half-a-crown; 


And thus unto the youth ſhe ſaid 


That drove them to the Bell, 
« This (hail be urs, when vou bring back 
My bulband ſate and well,” 
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The 'vouth did ride, and foon they met; 
He tried to ſtop John's horte 

By (-izing faſt the flowing rein, 
But only made things worſe ; 


For, not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have 4.ne, 

He thereby frighted Gilpin's horſe, 
And made him faſter run. 


Away went Gilpin—and away 
Went poſt- boy at his heels; 

T be poſt-boy's horſe right glad to miſs 
The lumber of the wheels. 


Six gontlemen upon the road, 
Thus feeing Gilpin fly, 

With potit-buy ſcamp'ring in the rear, 
They rais'd the huc-and-cry. 


c Stop thief! —ſtop thief !a highwayman *? 
N. t one of them was mute; 

So they, and all that pats'd that way, 
Soon join'd in the purſuit. 


But all the turnpike-gates again 
Flew open in ſhort ſpace; 

The men till thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race: 


And fo he did, and won it too, 
For he got firit to town; 

Nor ſtopp'd till where he firſt got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us fing—" Long live the king; 3 
And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next does ride abroad, 
May 1 be. there to fee!” 


AN ODE TO MIRTH, 


BY MR. CARR. 


ENCE, lethargic Melancholy ! 
Seek the empty courts of Folly! 

Hence! with all thy gloomy train, 
Sullen Grief, and reitlets Pain, 
Penſive Sorrow's hollow groan, 
Plaintive Trouble's piercing moan, 
Low Suſpicion, buſy Care, 
Anguiſh fell, and black Deſpair; 
Hence, to dark Tartarian thade! 
Fly, nor dare this breaſt invade! 

Hither, faireſt! hither, fly! 
Goddeſs of the ſparkling eye, 
Roty Mirth! and, with thy train, 
Come! and gladden all the plain. 
Haſte, the powers of bliſs diſplay; 
Lead the dance, and wake the lay! 
Joys, dildaining meature, give; 
Come, and teach me how to live! 
Charm me with thy jocund lay; 
Veuthful ſmiler, come away! 


Shield me, Heaven! what bright'ning ſhade 


Trips fantaſtic o'er the glade? 
Hah! tis ſhe! gay Mirth defending, 
Round her jovial train attending 
Layghing youth, diſdaining care; 
Bright Hygeia, bland and fair; 

Vor. I. 
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Soft Delight, and young Deſire; 
Love's ant Friendſhip's ambient fire; 
R ote-lipp'd Joy, and Peace ſerene; 
Play and gambol round their queen, 

Now, as round they ſocial fit, 
Brilliant, ſmiling, young-ey'd Wit, 
Carelels flings his ſprightly dart, 
Gulltleſs, at the willing heart. 
Humour, now, with mirthful lore, 
Sets the table on a roar. 
Hark! he bids Iberia s knight, 
Trim him for the vent rous ; fight; 
Shake his lance, and ſet his ſhield, 
And hurry, dreadful, to the fi: 14! 

See, his voice all care beguilcs! 
Crim Fac'd Melancholy tmiles; 
Sullen Grief, and Care, look gay; 
Sorrow hears her plaints away; 
Sable-veſted Woe, in peace, 
Wond'ring, finds her troubles ceaſe; 
Terror finks from palſied Fear; 
Drowſy Midnight ſtarts to hear; 
Diſcontent no more complains; 
Pleaſure univerſal reigns! 

Thine, heart- eaſing Mirth! be thine, 
O er the woes of life to thine! 
Gild the gloom that ſhadows here, 
Cheriſh Hope, and ſoften Care! 
Give the ſtorms of lite to ceaſe, 


And ſmile our troubles into peace! 


Never may thy votary 
Dwell an hour eſtrang'd from thee! 
Ne'er his vagrant footſteps ſtray 
From thy flower- beſpang]' d way! 
See where Stour meandering flows; 
Onward ſtill he ceaſeleſs goes: 
Wave ſucceeding wave, they keep 
Ever wandering to the deep. 
Emblem this of Life's fair prime 
Haſt' ning down the ſtrep of Time: 
Soon, too ſoon, it ſteals away; 
What, O what! can bribe it's ſtay? 
Titles, ſtars, nor ſcepter'd things, 
Toys of infants, and of kings! 
Let who will to courts repair, 
J ſhall never viſit there 
Never ſtrike the vocal ſtrings 
To the pageant pomp of kings; 
Never ſongs of triumph raile 


To the blood-ftain'd hero's praiſe; 


Never tread the purple ground, 


Where the brazen trumpet's tound, 


And the murderous cannon's breath, 
Drown the heavy groan of Death! 
Ceaſe, then, ceaſe! to urge my flight 


Up Ambition's dangerous height! 


Whiſper not of riſing fame, 

Nor with gold my breaſt inflame! 
What is fame? — A tranſient bubble! 
Gold? -A fleeting, ſhining trouble! 


_ Theſe no more ſhall give me pain, 


All eluſive as they're vain: 
Other joys I'll now purſue; 
All ye gay deceits, adieu! 
All I aſk of Heaven to give, 
Is with thee, O Mirth! to lives 
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And, where Stour's meandering maze 

Thro' the ſedgy valley trays, 

Careleſs pipe my native ſtrains, 

To blooming nymphs and jo. ial ſwainsz 

While, around, their antic feet, 

Deftly to my meaſures beat; 

Ard my blooming Stella ſmiles 

Sweet approvement of _ tolls. 
Come, then, Mirth! for I am thine; 

Make thy ſocial pleaſures mine! 

Let thy thrilling jys impart 

All their raptures to my heart! 

Thou, my careleſs footſteps lead, 

Ober the ia. an, and oer the t 

Or, wit" thee, in blooming bowers, 

2 the gay, ambroſial Hours, 
Happy happy youth!” still cry, 

* Thus to live, and thus to die! 
STUURBRIDGE, 


THE AUTHOR': RECAN TATION. 


BY THE REV. MR. MAVOR. 


HR IC E bleſs d tlie man! on whom the 
muſes imile, 
© Ty ſmooth the rugg d path, and pain beguile! 
4 Thrice bleſs'd the man! whom facred icience 
© fires, 
pure taſte corrects, and literature inſpires! 
Thrice bleſs'd the man! who, true to Honour's 
© laws, 
Lives as ſhe dictates, and ſupports her cauſe; 
Who ſcorns to flatter, worthlels to. 1s to pleaſe, 
And ſpends his days in innocence and eaſe !* 

Thus, to the Lyre, with artleſs voice I ſung, 
And thus I form'd the lay,, when time was young: 
Now, late repentant, other themes I chuſe, 
Deſp le ali literature, abjure the mule; 

To Lethe's ſtreams ill-fated verſe conſign'd, 
Renounce th' ingenuous feelings of the mind; 
Learn to deteſt the arts I once ador'd, 

And join the ſenleiets crew, the Dunciad hord. 

A fated victim to thy altar bound, 

Let all thy prieſts, O Dullnefs! ſhout around. 

Prepa:e the leaden crown, the poppy wreath; 

Thro' all my foul thy dark contagion breathe : 

So ſhall thy votaries deem me fit to riſe; 

And, as they ſmoke their pipes, proclaim me wiſe; 

So hall the as where folly reigns ſupreme, 

Q'er opiate liquors celebrate my name. 

Hoy blcts'd the man! whom 1 Dullnets calls her 

oven, 

To v-hom the charms of taſte are ail unknown; 

Wit never felt the thirſt of letter'd pravies 

Or tried by mental powers himſelf to raiſe! 

Who, Uke the beaſts, one ſteady tenor keeps, 

An!,jult as nature prompts, eats, drinks, and 
fleeps, 

But woe? to him! who courts the olive-crown, 
And p raſps the phantom of a learn'd renown! 
Tr antcendant blockheads prey upon his heart, 
Fell E8vy — lier moſt enrenom d dart, 
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Black Malice foams, and fuul-mouth'd Slander 
bites 
All, all, attack the wretched man who writes ! 

O had my friends, trom whom my ſorrows flow, 

But kept my notions, like my fortune, low! 

O had I ſcorn'd the charms ot claſſic lore, 

And learn'd o'er books of trade and news to pore, 
Imbib'd ideas tuited to my purſe, 

1 ne'er had felt this literary curſe! 

But partial fondneſs ſent me to the ſchools; 
Ten years I tpent tubſervient to their rules: 

No haughty pedant my young deeds diſpleas'd, 
No rival in;ur'd, and no parent teaz'd; 

Free from the lach, I ſpent thoſe happy days, 
And ſought no pleaſure but the voice of praiſes 
Full oft from ſleep the lazy hours I ſtole, 

To vic the itars in brilliant order roll; 

Full oft to ſcience gave the longeſt night, 

And fill unweari d ſaw the morning light, 
Strong emulation fir'd my youthtul breafty 

And ardont hope in bliſs the future dreſs'd; 
The deathleſs wreuch my temples ach d.to wear, 
And high to ſoar above detraction's air. 

The charm is burſt, and vaniih's is the dream; 
Who, now, the friends of literature eiteem! 
Who once regards the head, vr minds the heart, 
Unleſs ſet uf by patronaye and art 
Who, in the wealthy, ſees the fo! or aſs; 

And why dares cenſure him who's well to paſs! 
Vice gathers ſtrength, like ſnow-balls rolling on; 
While Virtue ſtands unſbelter d, and alone. 

Unhappy fate! to every dunce a prey; 

Aſſail'd, purſu'd, by all who bark or bray; 


Traduc'd, belied, on Rancour's tenters torn, 


Oppreſs d by ill; too heavy to be borne, 

In fortune injur'd, and in fame ill-paid, 

And guiltleſs doom'd to wither in the ſhade! 

Who thus would fare, that ſafely might be free, 

Thrice bleſt, thrice great Stupidity, with thee! 
| come, I come! obedient to thy will; 

O ſhield me, then, from every letter'd ill! 

A humble ſuppliant at thy ſhrine I ſtand, 

Thy leaden faſces trembling in my hand; 

Thee, mighty power! I chuſe to be my guides 

To you, ye drones, I claim to be allied! 

Let every tongue a proſelyte proclaim; 

So ſhall Irile in fortune and in fame; 

No rival ſpite me, and no dunce revile, 

But every face with approbation (mile! 

The doctor'd buzzard, and the college owl, 

Who, wrapp'd in Dullnefs, all on Genius cowl, 

The Man of Titles, and the Man of Place, 

Survey my labours with complacent grace! 

Since all for buſineſs, power, and truſt, are fit; 

All but the Man of Genius and of Wit. 


THE MERRY WORLD, 


XAMINE Nature's work around, 
The whole machine is dance and founts 
The Spheres above move round and ſing, 
The Planets run a conſtant ring; 

The Winds ſonorous muſic make, 


Angels — the — 


The 
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The Feather'd Tribe, that fly between 

The upper and the lower ſcene, 

Out- ting Italians ſofteſt throats, 

And charm the world with various notes; 
The warbling Larks are all Corelli's, 
And Nightingales are Farinelli's: 

Theſe merry birds, without caſtration, 
Play beſt of tunes with modulation. 

T he lower claſs of cattle-kind, 

The Lamb, the Calf, the Colt, the Hind, 
In friſking motions run and ſkip; 

The Fiſh, for ſport, rebound and leap : 
Rivers in dancing circles flow, 

And trill ſott Muſic as they go; 

The Seu itſelf leads up a Dance, 

When high ſpring-tides the waves advance; 
Then, tallfng back, at ebb withdraws, 
Still keeping time to Nature's laws. 

Nay, Men in upright figure wrought, 
By reaton and religion taught; | 
Men, who in upper ſtations ſhine, 

In this great Opera combine: 

The Pleader, eloquently hung, 
Diſplays the Muiic of his tongue; 
Poets, whoſe numbers run in rhyme, 
Meaſure their lines by Fe-t and Time, 

Phyſicians, too, who underſtand 
To take man's Fiddle-caſe in hand, 
Study to keep our ſtrings in plight, 

And make the blood dance round and right, 
In both the Seats where Learning grows, 
Scholars a Mufic-club compole 

Lovers, to gain fair ladies hearts, 

In Songs and Dances play their parts. 

The wiſeſt Stateſmen call a dance; 
Break oft, or cloſe, with Spain or France, 
The Hautboy, Drum, and Trumpet found, 
As ſhifting politics go round: 

It War, the Drums to battle beat; 
It Peace, the Trumpets blow retreat. 
*Tis all a turn of various fates, 
Balance to hoid and govern ſtates. 

Next, they themſelves, on gaudy days, 
When Stars and Garters form a blaze, 
Like Satellites to mighty Jove, 

Around the throne in order move; 
And, deck'd with crimſon, blue, and green, 
Attendance Dance on King and Queens 
Epaminondas, 'Theban lord, | 
A noted hero on record, 
If old biographers ſay true, 
Was Dancer and Muſician too. | 
Our greater Marlbro' danc'd at court, 
In Charles's reign, with graceful port; 
The artful ſteps, the bold advance, 
Taught him to lead and conquer Franc 
Till Sons of Diſcord muſic ſtopp d, 
And Europe in confuſion dropp'd. 

The Royal Pſalmiſt's harp and tongue 
Melodious Hymns divinely ſung; 
Cathedral Prieſts, where Organs play, 

In Treble, Baſs, and Tenor, pray: 
At feaſts they Satiares call, 

The Prieſts of old perform'd a Ball; 
Honour'd the day with table-treat, 
And finely danc'd, and ſtoutly eat. 


/ 


Whole nations ſeem contriv'd, by birth, 
To hold a conſtant run of Mirth: 
This humour mov'd the merry Greek, 
And Italy is all a Squeak; 
In former days, the poet's land, 
Where Virgil play'd the Mantuan Swanz 
Where Horace, (oh, delightful name!) 
In Odes, tun'd up the Lyric Game; 
A country {till of Muſic Grounds, 
Made up of Harmony and Sounds. 
What's ancient Wales, and modiſh France, 
But Singing, Carole, and a Dance? 
Taffies on Harps and Fiddles play, 
Or fing, © O'er the hills and far away!“ 
Dapper Monſieurs by nature ſkip, 
And ſwim a Louvre as they trips 
Thus Art and Nature run the rig, 
In one perpetual merry Jig; 
And, fince the world is one great Ball, 
Let's chearful be, till Death ſhall call. 


VERS ES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE REV. MR. MAYOR» 


BY MR. RICHARD HART. 


| Mt: R, to thee theſe artleſs lines I ſend, 


The votive offering of an unknown friendz 
A friend that oft, at midnight's lonely hour, 
When the ſcar'd owl ſhriek'd from his ivy bower, 
With rapturous glance has turn'd thy tuneful 
Pages | 
That mourns the folly of a thoughtleſs age; 
That ſpeaks ſincere, and deſtitute of art, 
The ſacred dictates of a feeling heart. 
Oft, in gay Fancy 's dream, with thee I've ſtray d 
Tbro' the dun umbrage of high Waichwood's 
ſhade“; | 


Seen the rough geniusof the grove deſcend, 


And hold ſweet converſe with his Druid- friendz 
Loud as the thunder's blaſt, heard him proclaim, 
In never-dying notes, his Mavor's fame, 
Wullſt Wooditock's bowers te-echo'd Mavor's ( 
name. | | 
O for thoſe powers that bind with ſtrong con- 
troul, | 
In cptive tetters, the rapt poet's ſoul! 
Thete magic powers thif to thy ſtrains belong: 
P:rvace thy numbers, and inſpire thy ſong! 
Then, emulative of thy brighter blage, _ 
My hands à trophy to thy worth ſhould raiſe3 


On every part inſcribe thy honovr's name, 


A monument to Mayor, and to Fame. 
Ex ETER. 


THE PEASANT's SIMILE 


FOR CUCKOLDOM, 


HOSE folks, {queth Rudge) mea Tuck. 
olds call, 
Thres beaſts will repreſent them all. 
See, vonder, in that plat of grais, 
My ſhaggy Goat; my Ram, my Aſs; 
Ola Greybeard bears behind his Horns, 
And the reproach he ſe: s not ſcorus; 


* See Mr. Mavor's Ode to Nature, wzitten In Whickwoud Foreſt, publiſhed in Mr. Harriſon's 


Collect ion of Poems, 


a M32 Giddv 


THE WILLY 


Giddy in vain from Scandal flies, 
His Horns hang ever in his eyes: 
But Jack the greateſt wretch appears, 
Who takes for horns his lopping cars. 
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THE OLD COQUETTE. 
IMITATED FROM HORACE... 


BY MR. COLLINGS, 


Truce with your infamous !abours, old Bet; 
Good God! turn'd of fifty, and ſtill a co- 
| quette! 
Your dear, precious ſoul, rather ſtudy to ſave, 
Than think of new victories—think of your 
grave; 


Nor intrude on the girls with your Gothic flir- 


tations, 

Still ſpreading a cloud o'er their gay conſtellations, 
Tis Chloe's to ſport in the pale of fitre:n; 
But from her years to yours count the ſeaſon be- 
deen. | 

Your daughter mere decently rattles away, 
In a croud of gallants, at the Ball or the Play: 
*Tis a youth of her age her ſoft boſom has fir d; 
And the ſports like a kid or Baccante infpir'd. 
Not the rich folding train, nor the plumy 
balloon, 


Becomes an oli woman whom lovers diſown; 


All mulic is diſcord attun'd to thy tongue; 

Thee nor roſes, perfumes, nor coſmetics, waſh 
young; Po + | 

Not wine, purple wine, that enlivens the gay, 

Can avail an old woman ſo wrinkled and grey. 


PROEM. 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
H O' in his offspring many a fault appears, 
For two alone the partial parent fears ! 
Good, ghoſtly critics, grant him abſolution, 
They only lie in Plan and Execution. | 
H 
-. 
VERSES, 

FROM A CLERGYMAN TOA LADY WHO HAD 
SENT HIM A CAKD- OF COMPLIMENTS, 
WRITTEN ON THE TEN OF HEARTS. 
OUR 

bear, 

Ola Engliſh ſervices are more ſincere. 

You lend Ten hearts; the tithe is only mine: 

Give me but One, and burn the other Nine. 


iments, dear lady, pray for- 


THE HOLIDAY. | 
ACK wil: not wos; and Nell puts on her 
pinners: 5 
The ancient ſaints make many modern fianers. 


EPIGRAM I. 
BY LORD NU ENT. 
Lov'd thce beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow, 
So alter'd are thy face and mind, 
Twere perjury to love the now. 
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EPIGRAM II. 


P ON ſome haſty errand Tom was ſent, 
And met his pariſh-curate as he went; 
But, juſt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 
It ſeems he paſt him with a cover'd crown, 
The gown-man ſtopp'd; and, turning, fternly 


ſaid— : 

© I doubt, my lad, you're far worſe taught than 
© fed! — 

Why, aye!” ſays Tom, ſtill jogging on, that's 
true: 

© Thank God, he feeds me! but I'm taught 
6 by wu.“ | 


EPIGRAM III. 


Ob aſk me, dear Chloe, to write in your 
praiſe, 
Tho' fiction, you know, muſt prefide o'er my lays; 
Then bleſs me, fweet girl, with one night in your 
arms, 
T hat your virtue poetic may equal your charms. 


EPIGRAM IV. 


ACE boaſts he knows the world: moſt dread - 
ful news, 
That ail the world haunt taverns, or the ſtew: 


| EPICRAM V. 
OLD in Gripe's pocket is, and on Strat”; 
| coat: | 
How ſtrange that neither ſhould be worth a groat ' 


EPITAPH ON A SAILOR. 


ENEATH this briar-inveſted zrave 
Repoſe the limbs of Jack the Brave; 
Who many a cann of liquor quatt d, 

efore he launch'd his brittle raft; 
And many an adverſe tempett bore, 
Ere yet he reach'd the farther ſhore. 
But now no more he ſhifts the tail, 
To ſtrive with fortune's fickle gale; 
Nor gold, nor flip, invite his ſoul, 
To paſs the line, or reach the pole; 
For, moor d in Death's calm, tranquil bay, 
He peaceful ſleeps till Judgment-day. 

| M 


z 


A FRAGMENT OF CHAUCER, 


IGHT wele of lerned clerk's is it led, 
That womenhud for mannis ute is made: 
But naughty man liketh not one, or lo, ; 
He luſteth aye unthirftily for mo; 

And whom he whilome cheriſhed, when tied 
By holy church, he cannot abide, 

Like unto dog which lighteth of a bone, 
His tail he waggeth, glad therefore v- groben, 
But thilke fame bone if to luis tail thou tye, 
Pardie, he tearing it away doth fly. 


THE 
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NUMBER VII. 


ENIGMA S. 


ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS» 


BY THE EDITOR. 


R OUD man! whom groaning Nature fears, 
Where'er thy deſpot tront appears, 
Hear me, a thing of little ſize, 
Thy boaited power ſupreme deſpiſe! 
In vain thy vengeful breait may burn; 
I hvu, tov, halt tremble, in thy turn: 
For, io! 1 come, with rapid pace, 
Jo itain the honours of thy race; 
Aud oftener far can make thee vield, 
Than ſwords in the embattled field. 
V aunt not thy courage, man; for, know, 
Valour could never ward my blou: 
And, twift as lightning, | Im part 
Peftruction to the ſtouteſt heart; 
While thoſe Im chiefly prone to ſpare, - 
Are cowards. chilaren, and the fair. 
What can this be!“ you well may ſay, 
That dreads not our unbounded ſway? 
Ie man not made the lord of all, 
Who people the terraqueous ball; 
And ſhall a thing of trifling fize 
His power ſupreme with threats deſpiſe ! 
Let the bold rebel once appear, 5 
Well quickly give him cauſe tor fear.“ 
Yes, cruel monſters! in my ycuth, 
1 trembling feel the to- ſad truth; 
Condemn d, tho innocent, to know + 
The laſt extreme of human wwe: 
But ſoon, collected, firm I tang, 
And pathve bear th' intiidting band; 
Then fait in priſoen I am bound, 
Till tome more dreade+ victim s found. 
Not long a captive I remain; 
And, once enlarg'd, begin my reign; 
With Freedom bleis'd, outſtrip the wind, 
And leave my fetters all behind. 


ENIGMA II. 
BY MRS. s. r. SPENCER, 
EHOLD, ye veauteous nymphs, in maſque- 
rade, 
A friend who oft has leat your boſoms aid, 


Without me, lovers ſeldom would declare 
Their vows of fondnets to the favourite fair; 
Without me, ſailors ne'er would croſs the ſea; 
No generals fight, were they depriv'd of me: 
Vet, ſtrange to tell, tho' of ſuch powers poſſeſs'd, 
Mortals there are who chace me from the breaſt; 


I ho'thro' my ſmiles life's choiceſt joys are given, 


And tho' I promiſe endleſs bliſs in Heavens. 
ENIGMA III. 
| BY MRS. E. LOCKYERs | 
'N eaftern climes, where ancient Nilus faves 
The neighb'ring plains with it's nutritious 
Waves, | | 
T firſt appear'd on earth, and there began 
To execute my vengeance upon man, 
Whom ] oppreſs'd with wide-deſtroying hand, 
Nor could all earthly aid my power withſtand. 
Six letters form my name; but, what is ſtrange, 
In oſing two I lufter little change: 
Ihe ditierence only this; when fix I had, 
W iere'er my quick-deſtroying hand I laid, 
The mortal wretch was well, was ſick, was dead. 
Poltcis'd of only four, I cannot kill, | 
Yer i remain Man's fore tormentor ill; 


And, what's more ftrange,tho* P've two letters leſs, 


Yetil in ſy llables receive increaſe, 
Let this ſufhice, 1 dare not tell you more; 
Guels the fix letters, and you'll know the four. 


ENIGMA IV. 
BY A WITLISG.:: - | 
YT OTHINCG lam, vet to all things belong, 
into the midit of thickeſt crowds I throng. 
My being's due to Phœbus' cleareft light, 
Yet docs not vanith at th' approach of night. 
On mightieſt kings I due attendance pay, 
And with the ſame reſpect the ſlave obey. 
No Proteus e'er more various ſhapes put on, 
I itil] comply with what I wait upon. 
My motion various as my ſhape appears, 
With youth J run, but walk with feeble years; 
With ſpeed of lightning thro? the air I rove, 
Vet, with the ſnail, 1 ſcarcely ſeem to move. 
Object of ſenſe I am, tho* but of one; 
And, what is range, I ac'er appear alone. 


ENIGMA 


— — — "44 — —_— — — 


Then afhx juit one-fourth of a medical wine 
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ENIGMA V. 
RY MA. J. Co 


NW the Britiſh dominions I never have been, 
Yet each day in London am conſtantly ſeen: 
In Holland 1 frequently take much delight, 
Of cach yard and quarter two-thirds is my right; 
Yet ſo loving am l, thar the girls | ne er hinder, 
They take what they pleaſe, and conſume it to 
tiader. 
Some call me a dullard, the laft in the ſchool, 
But in learning I'm head, where I always bear 
rule. 
Thus, tho? letters I love, I am ne'er ſuch an aſs, 
As to ſcribble my name on each window I pals; 
To viſit me ſhould it e er enter your head, 
In ill health you may find me, tho' never in bed: 
I ne er gave offence to mankind in my life, 
Was never in debt, in noiſe, riot, or ſtrite. 


Then how hard is my lot, when I've brought up 


my bail, | 
Without hope of rcleaſe, to be kept in a jail! 


Aer bt 
BY MR. 6. Me. We 
O one add what ott in epiſtles appear; 
To tlieie join two tives, and place one in 
the rear, | 
With the half of what people in company 49; 


And a town near the occan will then meet yar 


VIEW, © 


REBUS II. 
BY MR. J. EB. SYD, COLL, CAMBRIDGE, 
O one thouſand and one join a quarter of 
nine; LED 
Theſe properly choſen, and rightly combin'd, 
A medical herb you will inſtantly tins. 


5 
7 


REBUSES. 
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ENIGMA VT, 
BY MR. G. NM. Wo, 


NNUMERABLE are my race, 
And various are my charms; 
Altho' no head, I have a face, 
And hands, tho' void of arms. 


My face is on my body plac'd, 
And without feet I go; 

With precious gems I oft am grac d, 
And make a brilliant ſhow. 


Vet ſuch misfortunes me attend, 
As cannot be ſurpais'd; 

I'm chain'd and tortur'd by my friend, 
And into priſon caſt. 


Quick motions thro" my bowels run, 
Till oft they ſtrain or crack: 

From morning, till the ſetting tun, 
My guts are on the rack. 


KEBUS-.HI. 
BY. MR. J. BECKETT, ju. 
H RE E-tourths of an eſculent grain, 
Ana half of the name of a woman; 
Give what every mortal would gain, 
And hat are refuſcd by no man. 


REB US IV. 

| BY MERCUTIO. 
IND an article us'd much by perfons at 

play; | 
Then divide into quarters, and take three away: 
Preiix, now, what oft drooping nature reſtores; 
And a iwift-tading beauty, whoie lots none de- 

plores, | 

Will immediatelyſtand quite reveal'd.to the fight, 
Which has often perceiv'd it before with delight, 


SOLUTIONS 


— . 


ENIGMAS. 


1. A Magic Lanthorn. 
2. A Seal. 
J- Life. 


4. Letter I. 
5. Flint, 
6. A Box Iron. 


REBUSES, 


1. A Carpet, 


4. An Opinioniſt. 


2. 1oACCO. 5 Fire, 

3. Woodituck.. | : | 
--PARADOXES. : 

1. Numeral Letters in the words. 2. Time. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


1. BY MR. . BFCKETT, JUN, 
MARYBONE., 
JAIL! ye ſons of mirth ang glee; 
Ever jovial, ever free! 


Quit awhile the flowing bowl, 
Cordial holder of the ſoul, 


See, O fee! againſt the wall, 


And join with me, in chearful lays, 
To chant the Macric LANTRAORN's praiſes 


Now, Devil, pull! now, Baker, haul!“ 
Alas! the devil gains the day; 

See the baker borne away ! 

In hell the cheating baker lays; 


Then chant the Mace LAX TRORR's praiſe, 
Cheats 


r 


Cheats of every kind may view, 

Bakers, bu chers, ſtateimen too, 

Tueir future certain fate in thees 

Let ſuperior Honeſty 

His ever-truſty voice then raife, | 
And chant the MaG1c LaxTHoRN's praiſe, 


2. EY MR. W. FINCH, 


OO D Mavor, accuſtom'd, in ſmooth flow- 


ing rhymes, 

At once to inttruct, pleaſe, and cenſure, the times; 

; Say, what is this book, which with pleature all 
handle, 

But a good MaGcrc LaxTHoORN, with Wit for 
it's candle? 

As there dear Variety 's taught to appear, 

So that old rule of pleating is well preterv'd here. 

Here, in lieu of their Punuacs, et cætera, we view, 

With pleaſure, more rational Tattam and you; 

The Editor poignant, yet void of ill-nature, 

And Collings, as pleaiing in pencil as ſatire. 

In a point yet unnam ad the relembiance well 
meets, | 

Both Lanthorns difplay their effects upon ſheets, 


3. BY INDIANA. 


(INCLUDING ENIGMAS Il, III. Iv.) 
F ON D Damon's fate, to crown his joy, 

| Gave him a lovely, blooming boy, 

Whole beauteous face, and heavenly mind, 

Declar'd him ot th angelic kind: 

No trifling Jov's his youth amuſe, 

Nor giddy arts his time abuſe; 

A Macic LaNTHOAN's plac'd in fight, 

And Reaton owns th' inſtrudise light. 

£ Behold, my {»n, here ſcience glows, 

Her various arts the 1] here diſcloſc!' 

Attentive ſat the curious youth, 

Who with d to pierce the veil of Truth. 

Life firſt appear'd jo gaily dreſs'd, 

In every ſcene was joy expteſs' d. 

6 [ ſeize the fleeting good! he cries; 

The phantom in a moment flies. 

And as, when the Almighty ſove 

To Cadmus' daughter whiſper'd love, 
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And while he bleſs'd the fair Semgle, 
Transtorm'd Cache tte to a Seat, 

Witn wonder ttruck the fair one's eyes; 

So ſtood the youth, with like ſurprize: 

© Ah me!” he cried, in ſad detpair, 

Life is a bubble, Science air!“ 


4. BY MISS SALLY BROCX, zo NI ron. 
J UST arri-'d to this town, from de city af 
Londre; | 
ALaxnTtian Macique, for to make you all 
vondre; | 
Vere you'll ſee de whole varld in de moment of 
time, 
From ten in de morning, till de evening at nine. 
Dere 3 a mill, vich does grind all de old vomans 
ſaon; 
Dey go in quite decrepit, dey come out in deir 
bloom. | | 
Dere's Vauxhall to be ſeen, and de Cit and his 
Wite; - 
And a grande Air-Balloon, dat's as big as de life. 
So, ladies and gents, you mutt quicklycome here, 
For you'il notiee de like dis ten touſand year. 


* 


5. BY MR. C. M. w. 


FF vain your myſtic riddle gueiling, 


Careleſs on my couch I lay 
Balmy ſleep my eyes poſſeſſing, 
Vinons brought in bright array. 
Apollo thus, in pleaſing mealure, 
Sung the dictates of his mind: | 
© AMacic LASTHORN is the treaſure 
* Vainly you attempt to find.“ 


Pl as d, before his ſhrine 1 bended, 


Breathing forth Apollo's praiſe; 
nile the Medal, high ſuſpended, 
Chear'd me with it's beaming rays. 


Vt. Ir A. 2. 
Y dear Mr, Mavor, 
So kind is the favour, 
Your MaGicart LaNnTHORN to ſhow, 
That a biſhop, or dean, 
I with you had been, 
Tho' an Arch-biſhop's more 4 propos! 


Very ingenious Anſwers to the PR IZ ERK ENIGMA were alſo received from Mr. T. Rainbolt; Mr. 
Lemoine; Mr. Francis Browne; Mr. R. Tattam; Mr. J. Stck, Poplar; Mr. George Lumley; 
Nu Poet; R. Prieſtley; Mr. John Almond, Bury Street; Mr. W. Ruther, Banbury; Mr. L. 
Alexander, Whitéchapelz Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Street; M. A. H. Miſs H. A. Mrs. E. Al- 


mond; Z. Z. Mrs. E. Lockyer, Ruby Street; Mr. John Jones, N-rth Row; Mr. E. T. Pil- 


grim, Budge Row; Mr. Edward Brayiey; Mr. R. Hart, Exeter; Simon Grudgewaterz The 
Po-tical Cobler of New Bond Street; Mr. David Levi; Mr. John Smith, Roſemary Lane; Mr, 
Joſeph May, Spitalfields; Mr. John King, Upper Bryanſtone Street; Mr. Philip Hoffe, Comp- 
ton; Mr. thomas Addilon, Leiceſter; Mr. James Bennett, Cheſterfield; Mr. T. Waring, Lei- 
ter; E. Newton, Leiceſter; J. A. T. C. Mr. T. Orford; and Mr. G. B. New Bond Street, 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA I. 
RY MR. J. BECKETT, JUN. 


F HILE fome, who tingle pats their lives, 


Think Life their greateſt bleſſing ; 
Others who're pair'd with ſcolding wives: 
Think Life not worth polleſſing. 


ANSWER TO THE SAME. 
BY MR, E. T. PILGRIM. 
UITE free f.om ſtrife I paſs'd my Life, 
Until I took to me a wife; 
But now my Life is nought but ſtrife; 
So Heaven, I hope, will take my wife! 
ANSWER 
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ANSWER TO ENIGMA V. 
BY MR. FRANCIS BROWNE, 
URE this Enigma is a Flirt; 
Which, by contraCtien's chang'd to Lin-; 
Or elle the very devil's in't. 


ANSWER TOREBUS II. 
TO RIGDUM FUNNIDOS, 
BY MR. E. T. PILGRIM. 


1TH your croſſes and circles, one's 
head you would crack-o; 


And all for the ſake of a whiff of Tobacco! 


ANSWER TO REBUS 111. 
BY MR, W. HOLLAND. 
OR Henry's Fair, and Blenheim Houſe, re- 
nown'd, | 
With greater honour Woodſtock now is crown'd; 
For Celia there, the queen of beauty reigns, 
Of nymphs the envy, and the pride ot {wains. 
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ANSWER TO FARADOX I, 
BY MR. P. HUFFE, 


N Twcrty-cne 
I I perceive none; 
In Tenty-jcrer, no more; 
And, without tricks, 
Find ix in Six, 
Tho' in Twer:y-five but tv. 


ANSWER TO PARADOX II. 
BY MR. T. WARING, LEICESTERs 


MPROVE your Time, the mor+|'s good: 
' Tis what few do; but what all ihould. 


ANSWER TO PARADOX II. 
BY MR. W.STONE, BRUTON STREET. 
HOUGH at grey glutton Tie I've full 
oft made my 1cott, | 
He now puts me in mind that it's time to leave off, 


$> Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mr. N. DP. Hackney, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4 6, 


Rebuſes 2, 3, 4, 5, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes 2, 
2, 4» 5, and Paradox 1; J. Stock, Poplar, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 5, and Pa- 
radoxcs 1, 2; Mits Sally Brock, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes 4, 5, and Paradox 1; P. I. G. 
to Enigma 4; No Poet, to Rebules 3, 5; Mr. J. Walker, Bartholomew Cloſe, to Enigmas 2, 5, 
4, 5, 6, Reb. ſes 2, 5, and Paradox 1; W. B. Worceiter, to Rebuſes 1, 2. 3, 53 Mr. Lemoine, 
to Enigmas 2, 3,4, 55 Mr. John Almond, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, 5, and Pa- 
radoxes 1, 2 Mr. W. Ruſher, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5.6; Mr. L. Alexander, to Egigmas 2, 3, 
4, 5 Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 2, 4, Rebuſes 2, 4, 5, and Paradox 1; M. Lara, Bury Street, 
to Rebuſes 2, 4, 5, and Paradox 1; Mr. J. Woollen, Shetfieid, to Enigmas 3, 4, and Rebuſes 2, 53 
Mr. E. Almond, to Enigma 6, and Paradores 1, 2; Mr E. Lockver, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, 
Rebuſes 1, 2, 4+ 5, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Maſter John Deriſley, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, (, Rebuſes 
2, 3, and Paradoxes 1, 2; Mr. R. Tattam, to Eni mas 2, 3, 4, Rebus 2, and Paradox 1; Mr. 
John Jones, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, C, Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, 5, 2nd Paradoxes 1, 2; Indiana, to Enig- 
mas 2, 3, 43 A Sailor, to Rebuſes 2, 5; Mr. J. Foiter, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, Rebuſes 2, 5, and 
Paradox 2; Mr. J. Rice, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4. Rebuſes 2, 5, and Parachxes 1, 23 Mr. E. Rich, 
to Paradox 1; Mrs. S. E. Spencer, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4. 5, 6; Mrs. Welch, Newington, Surrey, to 
Enigmas 2, 3,4; L. Stains, Leiceſter, to Enigmas 3, 4, and Rebus 5; J. D. to Enigmas 2, 4, 6, 
and Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, 5; Mr. W. Holland, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4 5, Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, 5, and Para- 
doxes 1,2; Mr. S. T. to Enigmas 3,4; Mr. E. T. Pilgrim, to Enigmas 2, 4, Rebuſes 2, 3, 5, and 
Paradoxes 1, 2; J. Beckett, Jun. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4. 6, Rebuſes 1. 2,4 5, and Paradoxcs 1, 2; 
Mr. Edward Brayley, to Rebuſes 2, 5; Simon Grudgewater, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, Rebules 1, 2, 
3» 5, and Paradoxes 1, 2; the Poetical Cobler, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuics 1, 2, 4, 5, and Pa- 
radoxes 1, 2; Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, Rebuſes 2, 5, and Paradoxes 1,2; Mr. John 
Smith, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, Rebuſes 2, 5, and Paradox 1; Mr. John King, to Rebus 5: Mr. Phi- 
lip Hoffe, to Enigmas 2, 3, 6, and Rebus 5; Mr. T. Addiſon, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 55 6, and Re- 
buſes 2, 3, 4, 55 Mr. James Bennett, to Enigmas 2, 4, and Rebuſes 4, 5; Mr. T. Waring, to 
Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebules 2, 3, 4, 5, and Paradox 2; Ophelia, Briſtol, to Rebuſes 2, 3, and 
Paradox 1; E. Newton, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 2, 3, 4, 5, and Paradoxes 1,2; Mr. 
* Savage, Thetford, Norfolk, to Enigmas 3, 4 Rebus 5, and Paradoxes 1, 2; J. A. . C. to 

nigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, & Mr. T. Orford, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes , 2, 4, 5, and Paradoxes 
1, 2; Mr. G. B. to Enigmas 2, 4; and a Young Correſpondent, to Enigmas 3, 4, and Rebuſes 2, 
2 N. B. As two ingenious Correſpondents have expreſſed a deſire ts fee how MERC VUTI0 
makes out his Rebus in No. V. on the word EL EC os, that Gentleman has written the fol- 
lowing Anſwer for their ſatisfaction. . | 

To all but the firſt and the laſt of a horſe, 
Prefix only the firſt and the laſt of a cor; 
The word elevation then take in due courſe, 
And clectors, believe me, are eaſily got. 
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\ N my arrival in town * From 
© whence?” cries one reader. In 
© what manner?” demands another. 
Why are theſe queſtions ſo haſtily 
aſked, my good friends? I am afraid 
we are all more or leſs tinctured with 
prepoſſefiion; and, in ſpite of cur 
boaſted refnement and hiberaliiy, few 
of us are wholly diveſted of prejudice. 
If I teil vou that I came from the 
wildett and moſt romantic mountains 
of North Wales, cr the bleakeit and 
leaſt civilized Highlands of Scotland 
—and ihis with no other ſtore than 
an almoſt empty wallet at my back, 
begging my bread during a long and 
painful journey to the metropolis— 
will you expect ſuch a perſon to be ga- 
pabl- of giving you much entertain- 
ment? You will forget, in all proba- 
bility, that even the 3 inhoſpitable 
parts of Cambria and Caledonia have 
produced bards whoſe names will be 
remembered when even thoſe of ſome 


Britiſi laureats may poſſibly be for- 


gotten. However, I am neither a 
Welſhman, nora Scotchman—though 
if my mother, from accident or ne— 
eeſſity, had firſt given me to the world 
in Wales, in Scotland, or even in 


Siberia, I truſt I ſhould Kin! have been 


2 Man—neitker did el come to Lon— 


don on foot, on horſeback, in a tage- 


coach, Or in a WaggoN, 

* Bit how did you come, and from 
© whence ?? | 

What have theſe circumſtances to 
do with the buſineſs! Pray, let me 
have no unnecefſary interruptions; 
ceremonies, and other impertinences, 
{v. allow up three- tourths of our time, 
our caſe, and our happinets. 

If you pleaſe, we will now begin 
again; but remember, that the places 


0 


of our birth, our ſituations or pro- 
feſſions in life, are of no importance; 
for where is the country, or What is 
the ſituation or profeſſion in life, whick 
has never produced a Man; 


On my arrival in town, as I had 
often heard itremarked that no place 
in the unjverſe ſo greatly abounds 
with fine women, I thought I could 
not better empioy myſelf, for the firſt 
evening, than by taking a peep at 
them: ſo true is tiiatoblervation which 
either has or ought to have been made 
by ſome great philoſopher—that all 
men moit eagerly ſeek what they like 
beſt. 

I kad walked but a few paces down 
St. James's Street, when a ſpruce lit. 
tle lats, with a ſmall caravan before 
her, acdref{ed me in tones of the 
molt perfect hmplicity; and begged, 
as the was a ttr.nger to that part of 
the town, | would direct her to Berk- 
ley Square. 

It init; antly Hruck ee young 
rogue might poibl) be lets intocent 


thin her voice and demeancr ſeemed 


+ Tf the be the child of 
mi>fortune, or of intamy, ſaid Aa 
ticughr which ſhot ſwift as light- 
ning acroſs my mind, hat have I 
to fear! May I not, in either caſc, 
* endceivcur to ferve her, without 
* the poiibllity of danger to myſelf! 
Hut ſhe is beautifulasan angel,” 
laid the quick returning idea my 
right-hand genily preſung her paihve 
Engers—whiethe lett, placed beneath 
her elbow, ſuſtained the little trem- 
bler's arm—our eyes encounterin 
each othcr's threug h the lace of her 
bonnet—* and beauty leads to de- 
fre, and defire to gratufication, and 
2 N 2 * the 


ro indicate. 
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© the gratification of deſire is fin.? 
© I won't think of that now!” 
< But it is dangerous.“ © I won't 
© think of that neither!” And I 
anſwered her in a moment. 

* My love! I am myſelf a ſtranger; 
and if the blind lead the blind —?? 
* But, I recollect, I have ſomething in 
* my pocket which may be of ſer- 
vice.“ And, taking out a plan of 
London and it's Environs,bv the light 
of a link-boy's torch, I in about five 
minutes found that Berkley Square 
was not far diſtant. It did not then oc- 
cur to me, that the boy himſelf might 
have directed me better in leſs than 
half the time. Meu. He might, 
however, purpoſely have directed me 
wrong; this being a ſpecies of wit not 
unfrequently practiſed. 

© Your honour will remember the 
© poor link-boy!” ſaid the ſmutty- vi- 
ſaged lank lad, as he ſtood cap in hand 
at my elbow. I ſearched my pocket, 
and found I had not leſs than a ſhil- 
ling. I thought it too much. If I had 
either halfpence or a ſixpence, I 


< my heart; but I have no change, 


© and muſt think of you ſome other 


time. God bleſs your honour! 
I thank you as much as if you did.” 
The generoſity of this ſpeech 


ſtruck me; and, as the boy ſcampered 
off haſtily, with a twirl of his link, 


J called after him, determined to give 
him the ſhilling. 
could not be out of hearing, he neg- 
lected to return, and was in an in- 
ſtant out of fight. 


As I turned about to eſcort my fair 


charge— Lord, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe, with 
a concern which ſeemed 1 beſpeak 
ſome ſhocking diſaſter, the link- 
© boy has burnt your coat!“ | took 
up the flap, and found it 3 
ſcorched: and, on applying to my 
pocket to wipe my fingers, I per- 
ceived that the young dog had like- 


wiſe 2 me of my handkerchief 


and gloves. 
I ſhall certainly remember the poor 
ink boy! 


It is no matter?” ſaid ]: © but, had 
this been my only evat, I might, 


would give them to you, with all 


But, though he 
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like many aworthy perſon, have been 
obliged to appear in tatters, through 
the villainy of one for whom I felt 
too much.“ 

«Very true!” ſighed the little charm- 
er; and, aftcr a ſhort pauſe, with a 
ſtill deeper ligh ſhe repeated“ Very 


_ A * 


© true!*—haitily drawing ber hand- 


kerchief from her pocket, and apply- 
ing it to her face. What would 


1 have given for my own! 


* Thou ſhalt tell me thy ſtory by 
and by: but let me firſt endeavour 
to prove my ſelf worthy of the com- 
munication. Indeed, indeed, if I 
know my own heart, the delire to 
hear it originates not in an idle cu- 
riofity. If thou art, as | fear, the 
daughter of Affliction, my tears ſhall 
ſympathize thy pait misfortunes, 
nor ſhall my purſe or my advice be 
wanting to ſhield thee from future 
© evil!” This J ſpoke not; but 
the obligation! it included was as ful- 
ly ratified, as if it had been engroſſed 
on parchment, and ſigned, ſealed, | 
and delivered, in the preſence of a 
dozen witneſſes. 

Fear me not, my love!” faid I, as 

ſhe heſitated in giving me her arm, 
over which I gently placed my own: 
« Fear me not! | may chance to 
protect you from the inſults of 
others—trom me you have no- 
thing to dread! I will, if you 
pleaſe, attend you to the place where 
you are going; and, if you meant 
to return unaccompanied, as I think 
it too late for you to go far alone, I 
could with afterwards to wait on 
* you home.” 
J will not trouble you, Sir.” 
Ihen, my dear love, you muſt. 
not retule me the pleature of tee. 
ing yuu fafe!? 

«T dare ſay, Sir, you are a gentle- 
* man. | 
IJ ama man!—But if, while [ of-. 
fered you my protection, I were ca- 
pable of meditating any thing in- 
jurious to your happineſs, I ſhould 
not only ceaſe to be ſo, but ſhould 
become a moſt cruel montter!” 

A ſigh, evidently checked, heaved 
her boſom; and, gs the haſtily averted 
her 
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ker head, a tear dropped on my hand. 
I raiſed it gently to my lips—and again 
I miſſed my handkerchief. 

This was the only anſwer ſhe made 
me—and we moved ſlowly on towards 
Berkley Square. 

Shall you ſtay long where you are 
going, my love?? 

I hope not, Sir. I am only to 
leave a few things with Lady 7 
© who ordered them yeſterday, and 


deſ;red them to be taken home this 

evening.” 

© Lady 
the late Sir — 1 
I can't tell, Sir; but my miſtreſs 
knows her very well—and ſhe favs 
* the is a mighty good fort of a lady. 

And ſhe particularly deſired to 
* have the things taken home in the 
evening?“ 

© Yes, Sir; this evening.“ 

As ! was no ſtranger to the cha- 
rater of Lady , I inftantly per- 
ceived the ſnare which had been laid 
for this young creature, and was re- 
ſol ved to ſave her from deſtruction. 

We had now reached the ſquare; 
and enquiring of a chairman which 
was Lady ——''s houſe, he pointed it 
out to us immediately. 
© There can be no real neceſſity for 
your ſtaying long,” ſaid I, as ſhe 
knocked ſoftly at the door, and I 
will waitin the ſquare till you come 
© out. Let not any thing detain you 
F was about particularly to enforce, 
when the door opened. She entered, 
and it was immediately ſhut. 

Fearful of alarming ſo young a crea- 
ture, by the communication of what [ 
{uſpeted, I had omitted to give her 
ſuch cautions as might beſt have de- 
feated the ſucceſs of Lady 's ma- 
chinations. But the door was no ſoon- 
er cloſed , which left my young charge 
in the ſole power of her enemy, than 
I regretted that I had been induced, 
by motives of falſe delicacy, to neglect 
fortifying her mind againſt every ex- 
tremity. On. 

continued to walk within ſight of 
the houſe about ten minntes—my im- 
patience began to be intolerable and, 


! What, the widow of 
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the more I re fiected, the more I found 
reaſon to blame myſelf for ſuffering 
her to enter, unſuſpe&ingly—or at all, 
alone—the houſe of fo dangerous a 
woman. 

My apprehenſions every moment in- 
creaſed. I took out my watch ſhe had 
not been in quite a quarter of an hour 
I perſuaded myſelf that it was down— 
I held it eloſe to my ear I: certainly 
© beats; but perhaps it is too ſlow!” 
Il wound it up—another minute was 
not elapſed. 1 now liſtened at the 
door, and thought I heard a buſtle 
within. — Inſtinctively I ſeized the 
knocker; and, deafened by the noiſe 
1 made, had hardly recollected myſelf 
when I was admitted into the hall. 

Where is the young lady, ſaid I, 
* who came here about half an hour 
* ago?? 

* She is juſt gone, Sir;” replied the 
footman who let me in. 

© Gone!” echoed I; it is impoſſi- 


ble: from the moment the entered 


* this door, 1 have not had my eye 


9 off it.“ ; 


I can't help that. Sir; the young 
* woman is gone, I aſſure you,” 

© Infolent villain! But, ihew me 
© to your miſtreſs.” = 

My lady is not at home, Sir.” 

© Prevaricating ſcoundrel,' ſaid I, 
vou ſhall ſuffer for your imperti- 
© nence!” And, lifting up my cane, I 
beat him till he roared. | | 

The noiſe brought together all the 
ſervants. In a few minutes I was over- 
powered; and, the alarm being given 
in the {quare, | was preſently ſur- 
rounded by half a dozen guardians of 
the night, who hurried me to the ad- 
joining watch-houfle. 
Ihe nocturnal diſpenſer of juſtice, 


who ſat in magiſterial ſtate, at the 


upper- end of the room, demanded to 


know what offence I was charged with. 

Let me,” ſaid I—interrup: ng my 
clamorous accuſers—* have but a fin- 
gle moment to recolle& myſelf, and 
© | am not without the hope that [ 


* ſhall be able thoroughly to juſtify 


my conduct. 
H. 
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THE BATTLE OF UMBRELLAS. 


N my return, a fore Sundays ago, 
from the Chapel Royal, at St. 
James's, the weather being fine, I de- 
termined to take a turn or two in the 
Mall. The Park was uncommonty 
crouded, and the heat exceſſive. Fat 
citizens, with their equally unweildy 
ſpouſes, moved leiſurely down the 
walks, like their own coal-barges with 


the tide; while ſpruce maſter, and ſlim 
mils, ſtationed in their front, were every 


momentreminded that they would not 
be able to walk quite ſo faſt when they 


came to be their age. Pert clerks and 


ſhopmen, jonrneymen hair-drefler 
and taylors, footmen and apprentices, 
in ſpite of their hebdomadal finery, 
were diſplaying, as they tripped alon 
by their affectation and — 


their reſpective profeſſions; accompa- 


nied by a pretty equal proportion of 


milliners and mantua- makers, wait- 
ing- women and nurſery maids, cooks 
and ſcullions, who were by no means 
behind-hand in dreſs or deportment. 
Young and old, ugly and handſome, 
crooked and ſtraight, ſhort and tall, 
little and big, were all huddled toge- 


ther, laughing, talking, whiſperiag, 


ſtaring, and ogling, in one grand al- 


ſemblage of happy mortals met to 


keep holiday. 

I am, I hope, too much of ho phi- 
lanthropiſt, not to be myſelf 3 
at ſeeing ſo many fellow- creatures ſo; 
and | really was much mortified, on 
perceiving, before I had walked more 
than half an hour, that an envious 


cloud, not contented with obfcuring 
the ſun, fo that the gay colours of 
my chearful friends could not appear 
to the beſt 3 was preparing 


to diicharge ſuch a ſhower as menaced 
terrible havoc to the fabbatical ſuits 
ef the numercus ſons and daughters 
of pleaſure, For my own part, I had 
on only an old black coat, and was 
therefore very little concerned about 


_ myſelf: however, I inimediately took 
my ſtand againit the widett-ſpreading 


tree near me, where | was abundantly 
recompenſed for the flight inconve- 
nience I ſuſtalned. 


but ſtill more, perhaps, 


In a moment my ears were afſaileq 
with a noife, which ſomewhat reſ-m - 
bled that of aſcending ſky-rockets; 
the iound 
which accompanies the military ev 0- 
lution of returning the ram-rod: for, 
as the company was very numerous, 
and almoſt every p=rion was provided 
with a large umbrella, the rattling 
was inconceivable; and, to continue 
my metaphor, the Park began to aſ- 
ſume the appearance of a {mall en- 
campment. But, though the irre- 
gularity of their motions gave more 
idea of a new-ruifed regiment of mi- 
litia, than of an army quali ſed to take 
the field, a very ſevere general en- 
gagement inſtantaneouſly commenced, 
Which was for ſome time maintuiled 
with much obitinacy. 

In the hurry of elevating their 
tents, many of the talleſt had taken 
off the has and wizs of their male 
ſurrounders; and no inconfiderible 
quantity of the bonnets, caps, and 
even tetes, of their femaleones: while, 
in return, they were themſelves an- 
noyed by thoſe of ag leſs lofty; ſeve- 
ra} of which wer e planted beneath 
their chins, fo a high enough 
to ſcratch their noſes, and not unſre⸗ 
quently in tbeir eyes. 

It 1s eaſy to conceive that very few 


of the parties thus incommoded pn 
be diſpoſed tamely to bear what wa 


at once deemed an injury and an in- 
diguity: the tall ſtout ones accord- 
ingly reſented flight accidents, by the 
heaviett blows they could lay on the 
heads of the aggreffors below them; 
while the ſhorter and lets robuſt were 
obliged to content themſelves with 
the adoption of big words, which 
frequently, h:wever, proved the har- 
bingers of luſty blows. So that, in 
fact, the machines which had been 
intended to preſerve them from the 
rain, were converted into weapons, 
as well offentive as defenſive; till moſt 
of them were rendered as incapable 
of longer preſerving the cloaths as of 
defending the heads of their owners, 

In ſhort, Before tragquillity could 
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be perfectly reſtored, the walks were 
ſtrewed with tattered oil. ſcin and var- 
nilned ſilk; and many of thoſe who 
had ſo lately appeared with ſmiling 
faces, were now become true Knights 
of the Woeful Countenance, with 
ſcratched feutures, broken heads, bald 
pates, and diſhevelled hair; while 
the gaudy colours of both males and 
females were all over covered with 
greaſe and powder; which, added to 
the plentiful ſprinkling of their gar- 
ments during the contii&t, muſt have 
made a plentiful harveſt for milliners, 
mantua-makers, taylors, and {cower- 
ers: fo that, though the ſun quickly 
diſperſed the audacious cloud that 
had inſolently obſcured his ſplendor, 


the latter nad abundantly gratified 


it's reſentment by driving away the 
numerous gaudy butterflies v ho had 
come out to flutter in his radiant 
beams; and, in little more than aquar- 
ter of an hour, though the weather 
grew again fine, the Mall was almoit 
empty. 

Though this tragi-comic ſpectacle 
really called forth the exertion of my 

iſible faculties, and of courſe gave 
me a momentary ſatisfaction; I was 
ſoon ſorry, on reflection, for the ac- 
cident w hich had produced ſach poig- 
nant mortification, and'in ſome caſes, 
probably, ſuch irreparable i 1njury, to 
ſo many others. 

This led me into a train of refle:. 
tions, as I walked home, on the only 
means of avoiding ſimilar diſaſters in 
future: and I thall conclude with im- 
parting the reſult of my deliberacion, 
for the benefit of all thoſe who carry 


body. 

In the firſt place, I found, that 
while theſe neceſſary machines are 
made on the conſtruction now uſed, it 
will be next to impotlbl?, in crouded 
places, whatever care the owner may 
take, always to avoid triking the noſe 
of a by-ſtander with his elbows, or 
difarranging hats, caps, or periwigs, 
with the Umbrella itlc elf; and, having 
lately ſeen the unpleaſant effects pro- 
Aduced by ſuch accidents, I ſoon con- 
cluded that it would be abiolutely ne- 


Umbrellas; which, at preſent, is every 
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ceſſary to abandon the preſent method 
of making them. I now employed 
all my wonderful ſagacity to contrive 
a machine which ſhouid avoid this 
inconvenience, ' without (as is ſome- 
times thought to be the caſe with mo- 
dern inventions) falling into others of 
ſtill greater magnitude. This prodi- 
gious taſk I have at length happily 
accompliſhed; and ſhould certainly 
have tranſmitted a model to the Royal 
Society, or at leaſt to the Society in 
the Adelphi, if Thad not been adviſed 


that my machine 1s not ſufficiently 


complicated 1 in the deſign, and expen- 


five in the execution, to deſerve the 
attention of thoſe learned and inge- 
nious bodies. I am an enemy to mo- 
nopolies; and therefore, though I 
might doubtleſs ſecure a princely for- 


tune by procuring a patent for my 


di ſcov ery, [ am determined gene. 
roully to lay it open to the public. 
My contrivance, then, geatle rea- 
der, is ſimply this: inſte ad of carry- 
ing a large dangling bag of oilſkin, at 
the end of a long ftick, in the hand, 
or the more ſupportable burden of a 
ſhort ſmaller one under the arm; I 
alviſe that, in future, a ſtout piece 
of cane be inſerted, by all tay!ors and 
mantaa-makers, in the back ſeams of 
the gentlemen's coats, and of the la- 
80 gowns; at the top of which may 


placed the intended canopy, folded 


in - variety of ornamental forms, to 
be thrown up, and lowered inſtan- 
taneouſly, by applying the thumb 
to a braſs knob in the middle of the 
ſmall of the back, communicating 
with a proper ſpring atixed to the 
cane. For the better formation of 
theſ2 machines, I would adviſe gen- 
tlemen and ladies carefully to examine 
the figures and deſcriptions of the 
Slums and Gawries in the famous 
Hiſtory of Perex WILEIxNs: where 
the manufacturers of Air-Balloons, 
and other aerial adventurers, may al- 
ſo find many curious particulars rela- 
tive to the art of Flying, well wor- 
thy of their attention. 

In ſhort, to ſay nothing of the won - 
derful beauty which my new inven- 
tion will add to the human figure, by 

the 
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the acceſſion of ſuch a graceful ap- that, like other projectors, (to ſecure 


pendage behind; the uſe it will have the reputation of an inventor, and 1 
of obliging every one to walk perfectly eſcape the character of being a mere 9 
upright, and the aukward incum- alterer of the plans of others) I give [ 
brance of which it will relieve them, this my original inventton a new , 
are circumſtances which muſt render name. Indeed, as the word Umbrella f 
it's adoption univerſal. It is true was only at firſt intended to ſignify a ; 


that, with reſpect to very diminutive, ſhade for the complexion againſt the 8 
as well as to deformed perſons, my heat of the ſun, and the machine = 
remedy is not quite compleat: their is in our northern climate uſed 
machines will certainly continue in merely to guard the cloaths againſt _ | 
ſome degree to incommode the lofty; the depredations of the rain, a more 
and little people, it is to be feared, expreſſive appellation might certainly 
muf ill ſubmit to be occaſionally have been found: for my own part, I 
kicked by great ones. However, the ſhall content myſelf with the plain, 
grievance, and of courie the conſe- but expreſſive title, of Rain-Repeller; 
quence, may perhaps bein ſome de- leaving thoſe who make up the ma- 
gree leſſened, if thoſe whoſe backs chine from my plan, to pleaſe their 
are unſortunately loaded with ſuch own fancies, and gratify their re- 
rotuberances as will by no means al- ſpective vanities, by calling it either 
Go of a ſtraight cane's being placed Mr. Buckram's New-1nvented por- 
down them, (as well as ſhort peo- table and ornamental Rain-repeller ; 
ple in general) procure their machine or, Mrs. Paduaſay's New-invented, 
to be made like the head of a fingle- elaſtic, portable, and ornamental Rain- 
horſe chaiſe, and conveniently depo- repeller; as they may think moſt likely 
ſited on their ſhoulders. to promote their own intereſt, and of 
Theſe hints will doubtleſs ſoon be courſe the moſt ſucceſsfully to fleece 
improved by the a avi operators their faſhionable cuſtomers. | 
to whom the manufacture of them is | | 1 — 
now conſigned; and it only remains 


* 


To THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


A xETENTIVE memory, and ſome obſervation, have furniſhed the Characters 
| now tend you. * Read men, not books,” was an early leſion inculcated 
by a fond parent. The world is an ample field, where the judgment may 
be corftantly exerciſed ar ſuſpended. If my efforts can afford amuſement 
only for a moment, I am amply repaid: but let not the ſnarling critic carp 
at a woman's attempt; let him judge with coolneſs, and condemn with can- 
dour. | 


CHARACTERS. 


SKETCHED BY INDIANA, 


1. | once ſo far prejudiced in it's favour, 
as to apprehend, with a certain cele- 
brated modern writer, that the great- 
a IVE la Bagatelle!' is my future eſt motives to virtue might be extracted 

motto; and I reſign all gra- from the writings of hiſtorians; but 
yity to the ſober cynic, and grey-beard- ſubſequent experience, and a know- 
ed monitor. J admire your idea of ledge of the lives and principles of 
turning hiſtorian. I agree with you, many hiſtory-readers, have made me 
that the fiady is at once pleaſing and doubt the validity of this ati@tion; and 
jaſtructive, and may catually an{wer the more I reflect on what I have my- 
| many important purpoſes: nay, | was ſelf read, the leſs inclined I am to be- 
14 lieve 
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lieve that the moſt virtuous characters 
in hiſtory become objects of imitation. 
People in general, who are engaged in 
the ſtudy, 
ſolely with the amuſement; or, if pol- 
ſeſſed of a talent for refinement, ex- 
tract ſomething which may indeed be 


abſolutely a to particular ends, 


but little conſiſtent with the molt vir- 
tuous conduct. 

Leave hiſtory, and laugh with me; 
and at me, if you pleaſe. 

Veſterday I paid my bridal viſit to 
Clara. Matrimony has made a change; 
and, had not Mr. Burton and his two 
ſiſters appeared, I might have ſat biting 
my fan, and looking ridiculoully grave. 

To give you a perfect idea of this cu- 
rious trio, advert to the family por- 
traits of my aunts Dinah and Ruth. 
Their dreſs correſponded exactly; ad- 
mitting the youngeſt a profuſion of 


gauze (rendered yellow by the ruthleſs 


tooth of Time) which decorated a crim- 


ſon tabby ſacque, a full contraſt to the 


elder lady's white one; whoſe only pre- 
eminence over her ſiſter aroſe from one 
thoulder's refuſing to countenance the 
other by a few inches. Imagine, be- 
tween theſe two tall ſpare figures, a 
thin little man, with a wonderful 
length of chin; the head mechanically 
placed more to ihe left than right; a 
gait which would cxcue laughter in 
the molt rigid muſcles: add to this, a 


{pare head of hair, tortured to the ex- 


treme of the faſhion, and Mr. Burton 
ſtands before you—a wit, critic, and 
poet; loquacious, vain, and ſometimes 
pert; ever preſuming; and, with all 
his peculiarities, much ſought after: 
an happy inclination to laugh with 
thoſe who laugh at him; and join in 
ſtemming the torrent of ridicule, by 
firſt diſcovering i it's ſource. The cha- 


rafter is generally known. 


II. 
A FRAGMENT. 


* W HAT ultimate ſatis faction do 
a derive,” ſaid Charles Gre- 


gory, from a review of my paſt life, the 


* 


retroſpection of which once gave me 


paſt, and I exult at the glorious 


victory I have gained over myſelf. 
Vor, * 


„ 


either content themſelves | 


the moſt lively forrow! Now 'tis 
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* You, my dear friend, who have hi- 
* therto trod life's thorny path un- 


c 


hurt, do not conceivehow difñcultit 
is to climb the precipice, or how ill 
the ſearch after happineſs is repaid.“ 
It is true,” replied Beville, A | 
have never yet felt the iron hand of 
misfortune in ſo eminent a degree 
as entirely to cruſh my hopes: yet, 
Char! es. I. have ſuffered; nor is hap- 
pineſs the lot of humanity, A well- 
grounded hope, a iincere depen- 
© dence, on an infinite Power, has 
ever enabled me to endure the leſſer 
© evils of life. But tell me, if the re- 
collection is not painful, what are the 
particular events which have mark- 
ed your life, and which occaſ: :oned 
the reflection that eſcaped you?“ 
Ck: arles heſitated not; but bege n. 
My father, a man of eminence in 
a genteel profeſſion, was rapidly ac- 
quiring a fortune ſuffcient to have 
uſhered his children into life with 
elegance and affluence, when a fatal 
diſorder, and an unforeſeen cala- 
mity, left him little more than the 
remembrance of what he had been, 
and what we might reaſonably have 
expected. I was originally edu 
cated for the churcn; bur, taking 
a fooJith diflike, at an age when in- 
capable of judging for myſelf, I Giſ- 
continued my bad 5,2ndremained 
for ſome time inactive; till adviied 
© by ſeveral friends to try phyſic. I 
found the ſtud „ pleating, but de- 
reited the practice. I quitted the 
univerſity, and gained my father's 
conſent to go into the army; which 
was always my wih, and. his aver- 
© fon. 
ed ſoon after, | found myſelf in the 
midſt of a gay city, ſurrounded with 
0 pleaſures, but without che means of 
© enjoying them. I was naturally 
© extravagant, and ſoon diſſi pated the 
* trifle my father had left me. From 
© anill-timed generoſity, and perhaps 
too ready an ear to dillr2is, I became 
6 the dupe ofc every knave; and though 
« partly convinced of my weaknels, I 
© conſtantly erred from the pureſt i in- 
© tention—and felt the certain con- 
* ſequence, 
* | amdittident of entertainings gene. 
2 0 © ral 
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At his death, which happen- 
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ral ideas of human nature, leſt they 
ſhould induce a conduct highly in- 
jurious to ſociety, and give me an 
acidity of diſpoſition to be dreaded. 
I at length diſpoſed of my commiſ- 
ſion, diſcharged mydebts,and retir- 
ed to an old friend of my father; 
who received me with pleaſure, and 
uſed every effort to obtain me ſome 
ſituation which might ſecure my 
future happineſs. But, averſe to 


and gave my imagination it's full 
ſcope ; fatally indulging a romantic 
turn for theatrical amuſements: nor, 
though I am aſhamed to confeſs it, is 
my firſt fondneſs yet abated. 

My friend's death once more in- 
duced me to become an adventurer, 
and diſturbed the calm I had for 
ſome time enjoyed in aretreat ren- 
dered lovely by nature and art. He 
left me an hundred a year, with a 
valuable library; and I again viſited 
the metropolis. But my indolence, 


embarraſſed me. I was to-day pen- 
nyleſs and wretched,to-morrow rich 
and profligate. Neceſſity, at length, 
induced me to try my literary ta- 
lents, and JI ſoon finiſhed an opera. 
Fluſhed with the idea of ſucceſs, I 
flew to one of the managers ; for- 
getting that I was now about to 
tread the path of diſappointment, 
which ſo many had trod before me. 


in theear of the theatrical monarch; 
who gave me a ſpecimen of his pre- 
deceſſor Cibber's treatment, and 
diſmiſſed me. I now determined to 
wait on a gentleman, whoſe abilities 
render him juſtly admired. This fa- 
vourite of Thalia received me with 


gave me the kindeſt aſſurances. My 
attendance was regular at his levee; 
where my patience was exhauſted by 
his indolence, and the conſtant an- 
{wer 0i—** Let me have the honour 
of ſeeing you to-morrow, but to-da 
i haveanimmenſiityof buſineſs!” My 
creditors, in the mean time, heard 
the word © To-morrow!”” too often, 
to reſt ſatis ed; and the bitterneſs of 
poverty Zared me in the face. I now 
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* 


buſineſs, I declined every propoſal, 


and a love of pleaſure, continually 


I had no powerful friend to whiſper 


the moſt winning politeneſs, and 


a Sa “ 
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© ſold off every moveable I was poſſeſ- 


* ſed of, and ſatisfied their clamours. 
Often have] ſat penſive at home, till 
neceſſity has driven me to wander I 
knew not whither! My hand has 
mechanically deſcended into m 
pocket, and the void has diſtracted 
me. Yet the world knew not my 
wants! My pride forbade my aſſoci- 
ating with thoſe who would have 
diſcovered them. 
* The manager was abſent from 
town. I wrote. I addrefled him in 
every language but that of want; 
being well aware, that managers, 
as well as bookſellers, have a mar- 
vellous antipathy to poverty. 
My arrogant ſtile, I preſume, in- 
duced him to return the piece; 
and, though I found it marked for 
trifling alterations, my 1mpetuous 
temper declined any farther at- 
tempt, and | gave up the idea. 
* I nowapplied myſelf to the ſtudy of 
the law. But what availed my moſt in- 
tenſe application! I had few friends, 
confined connections, and could not 
obtain a ſingle trial of my abilities. 
My diſtreſſes once more urged me 
to turn my back on London, and try 
my ſucceſs with a relation of my mo- 
ther. At ., [ unfortunately met 
with a company of players; and, mad- 
ly infatuated with the idea of per- 
forming, I offered my ſervices, and 
was gladly accepted. My attempt 
was crowned with applauſe; and here 
[continued a month, experiencing the 
various vicifſitudes attendant on the 
life of a ſtroller. A trifling diſpute 
induced me to leave them; and 1 
purſned my way to Ireland. 
* Buthere the buſy tongue of rumour 
had gone before me; and my uncle, 
proud and petulant, revolted at the 
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player; but adviſed a voyage to the 
Eaſt Indies, and promiſed to equip 
me for the expedition. I gladly aſ- 
ſented; and the various hardſhips I 
met with, taught me the value of that 
happineſs I had vainly been in pur- 
ſuit of. 

* Byanintenſeapplicationto the du- 
ties of my profeſſion, I ſoon began to 
© fet! the pleaſing hope of ſecuring an 
independence; 


idea of acknowledging an itinerant 
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independence; which my uncle ſoon 
realized, by leaving the world, and 
making me his heir, 

* On my return to England, I had 
the happineſs of becoming acquaint- 
ed with you; and now mature reflec- 
tion has ſhewn me the fallacy of thoſe 
ideas I once entertained, and I con- 
* gratulate myſelf on my victory. My 
* knowledge of mankind is founded on 
feeling proof, and I now behold them 
with univerſal benevolence. 

In my younger years, from a ſu- 
perſicial view of human nature, I re- 


liberal opinions too often overlook. 
Entering early into life with confined 
ideas, and indiſcriminately mixing 


garded that fide only which men of 


with the good or bad of ſociety, my 
taſte became vitiated, and my mo- 
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rals depraved. An habitual inclina- 
tion for gambling, and a love of ad- 
venture, joined to chimerical no- 
tions, proved tae ſource of thoſe mi- 
leries I experienced.” 

Beville thanked his friend, and com- 
plimented him on this manly and in- 
genuous declaration of his ſentiments. 
Dull and unintereſting as this re- 


* 
c 
c 
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lation may appear, let the giddy un- 


thinking youth peruſe it: let him re- 


flect as Gregory has done; and he will 


find that the human heart, if not ren- 
dered callous by vice, is ever capable 
of amendment; and that the ſad effects 
of -youthful errors may not uufre- 
quently be remedied by a due a:ien- 
tion to thoſe virtues which honour 
humanity. 


HAPPINESS and PHILOSOPHY, 
AN ALLEGORICAL ESSAY. 


AR diſtant from the tumultuous 

ſcenes of a buly world, and in 
the lonely retirement of rural ſolitude 
and ſecluſion, dwells Happineſs, the 
daughter of Piety. The majeſtic 
elegance of her form as far ſurpaſſes 
our ideas of gracefulneſs, dignity, 
and love, as the ſplendor of her birth 
exceeds the lowlineſs of the earth- 
born. Her complexion is as the 
roſy bluſhings of the morn, tinging 
with it's crimſon radiance the ſpot- 
leſs delicacy of new-fallen inow ; 
and her ſkin is ſofter than the tendereſt 
fleece of the flock that gambol in the 
vallies. The movements of her ſoul 


are as ſerene as ſhe is fair; and the 
_ gently-winding ſtream, unruffled by 
the ſofteſt evening zephyr, flows not 


more equal than the trang uil progreſs 
of her paſſions. 

The name of this beautiful virgin 
has been long wafted on the wings of 
fame: millions have bowed at ker 
ſhrine, and ſighed for her in vain. 
Among the world of crouding ſuppli- 
ants, appeared Philoſophy, a youth 
whoſe form was as the cedar, and his 


heart as the branches thereof: he had 


long been the diligent and inſeparable 


| pupil and companion of aged Science; 


e had long liſtened to this old man's 


precepts with awful and ceſpefful 
veneration, and imbibed the wiſdom 
Which he attered with unceaſing at- 
tention and delight; but his gene- 
rous breaſt, filled as it was with the 
treaſures af learned and venerable 


lore, became ſtill more expanded for 


the reception of thoſe ſofter impreſ- 
ſions which began now to diffuſe them - 


ſelves through his ſoul; and it is not 


to be wondered at that he ſhould alſo 
become enamoured of this captivat- 
ing fair. 

The dictates of Scienge began now 
to loſe their aſcendency over the 
youth, and the principles of his an- 
ctent preceptor to grow taſteleſs and 
inſipid. Reſtleſs and uneaſy, he ſigh- 
ed in filence and anxiety; and the ſe- 
cret whiſpers of his unhappy boſom 
boded to him the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the enchanting object of his de- 
fires. His humility reprefented to 
his imagination the preſumption of 
hoping to poſſeſs what thouſands had 
unſucceſsfully aſpired to; yet the ar- 
dency of his affections, and the con- 
ſciouineſs of a wretched exiſtence, 
while they remained unindulged, 
lighted up ſome gleamings of ſucceſs, 
and inſpired him with the determi. 


nation to addreſs himſelf, with the 
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* how much 
have I been miſtaken in believing 
that content would attend my pro- 
greſs through the mazes of ſublu- 
nary wiſdom; and that tranquillity 
would crown the accumulations of 
hard-earned knowledge: a ray of 
truth now breaks in upon my un- 
derſtanding, and diſcovers the dark 
and melancholy void, which ever 
will fubſiſt in my boſom, till that 
heaven-born fair, in gueſt of whom 
I 20, benignlyconcelcends to chear 


{aid ne, as he dep parted, 
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her ſmiles!” 

Such were the ein of Philo- 
ſophy, 2s he journeyed towards the 
obicure and ſolitary manſionsof Hap- 
pineſs. 
doubt, and the vivid exaltations of 
hope, as they ſucceſſively actuated his 
meditations, exhibited their influence 
in alternate vibrations through his 
trembling frame. Slow were his foot- 
ſteps as he approached the ſacred ha- 
bitation; and enlarged were the emo- 
tions of his ſoul, as he in filence con- 


templated the awful ſolemnity of the 
Not a fingle zephyr diſturbed 


icene 
the placid ſerenity of rural ſilence; 
all was calm, ſave the feelings which 
agitated the breaſt of Philoſophy: 

poignant, however, as they were, he 
Was not inſenſible of the alleviations 
of delightwith which he was relieved, 
while he contemplated the ſtill and 
tranquil realms of happineſs. He 


wandered through theie groves of ſo- 


Ilitude in ſilence, and meditated, with 
wonder and amazement, on the ſen- 
timents they inſpired; ſentiments 
witch, tiil then, 
Which all the literary hoardings of his 
life were incapable of ſuggeſting. 
The youth thus muling on the 
Cignified and ſublime ſimplicity of all 
around him, his heart began to dilate 
1tie:t with the expanſions of hitherto 
unKit devotion; when, on a ſudden, 
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profoundeſt difidence and reſpect, to 
the lovelv and amiable nymph Hap- 
pineſs. 

With a heart heavy laden and o 
preſied, the dejected youth bade adieu 
to the ſeminaries of inſtruction. Alas!“ 


and illumine it with the radiance of 


The gloomy depreſſions of 


were new to him, and 
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the glooms of 8 de were enlighe- 
ene d, the opprefh ,ons of his mind were 
abated, and the divine form whom he 
had been ſeexing appeared in all her 
native lovelinels. 'Overn owered Dy 
the influence of ſuch an aſſemblage of 
charms, he fell upon the en rth; and, 
as ſoon as he was capable of utterance, 


with ſuppliant. and uplitted eyes— 


"© AN: 


- 


ſaid he, * faireſt of the crea- 
tion! divine object of my prayers 
* and wiſhes! behold, proſtrate be- 
© fore vou, an humble and ardent ad- 
mirer of that ſupreme perfection 
© with the pretence of which F am 
© .ncw bleed! Behold one whodares, 
with timid and diſtreſling fears, to 
indulge a cle am ot hope; and yet 
poſtett es no other baſis for ſuch an 
_ afpiring preſumption, than the fer- 
vency of his deltires to render him- 
ſelf, in ſome remote de Free, Vor- : 
thy of your sencrou- and conde- 

{ce nding approb: ation. 

The virgin viewing him with an 
eye of complacency and dignity N from 
the benevolence of her foul, replied— 
© The ſincerity 7 of your profeſſlons, O 
Philoſophy! Ido not heſitate to be- 
lieve; nor do | bluſh to own that [ 
am not inſenſible o the pretenſions 
to which your virtues entitle you: 
but, alas! the power of rewarding . 
© them 15 beyond my reach. | have 

an aged and venerable parent, whoſe 
ſacred purity and tenderneſs, whoſe 
celeſtial mildneſs and benevolence, 
are neglected and forgotten by un- 
thinking mortals; yet, ungrateful 
as they are, ſuch is her extreme af- 
fection for them, that I, her eldeſt 
daughter, am deſtined to him alone 
* who can devote his life in ſubſer- 
© yience to her mercitul and indul- 
gent commands. Her name is 
Piety; the reſides beyond the ri- 
© ſing of that verdant mount; and, if 
© the object is ſtill thought worthy of 
© perſeverance, remember, that it is 
© ſhe alone whoſe patronage is neceſ- 
© ſary to propitiate your hopes for 
© the poſſeſſion of Happineſs. Till 
© then, farewel!” 
W. R—. 
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Modern neighbour is lil eal pring 

trap, re: dy to catch you for eve- 
ry treſpals, either accu lentalor intend- 
ed. He ſmiles in your face; and yet, 
for a ſhilling, we ould cut your throat. 
He is always extremely civil, Khile you 
have a © 
come 95 tate ir; but, no ſooner is your 
barrel empty, than he diſcontinues his 


viſits. if you a% him to eat a bit of 
mutton at vour tavie, every eh ning DO 
Choice, excellent, and to-fort'i; But no 
ſHoner docs he mect any of bis com- 


pan ons, than he either cenſares you 
for extravagance, or taxes you with 
meanneſ-, and makes yeur family and 
domeltic economy the objects of his 
ridicule and animadverſion. 
A modern neighbour will fee your 
ſervants de: raud you, your enemies tra- 
duce you, and your credit and intereſt 
ſinking in the world, without putting 
you on your guard, or giving you the leaſt 
men of what he has heard, pro- 
v ded he thinks you are unacqu: tinted 
with it: but he no ſooner knows thatyou 
are no Lranger to the buſineſs, than he 
approaches you with looks of affected 
condolance; ecpreſſeʒ his concern tor 
your mi-fortune; ſays! heals ways feared it 
would happen ſo; and affures you that 
he often wiſhed to inferm you of what 
every body but yourſelf knew, only he 
Was eppreheniive you would have re- 
gurded him as abuſy-body,and one who 
concerned himſelf with other people's 


affairs—a character he had always de- 


ſpiſed. In your preſence he will throw 
out his hypocrit! ical cant,and endeavour 
to convince you how much he has your 
intereſt at heart; but no ſooner is your 
back turued, than he laughs at the fool 
who gave credit to his aſſertions, and 
Joins the voice of malevolence, and the 
cenſure of ignorance. Of all things 
he ſeems moit fearful you ſhould do too 
well in the world, or have too mach 
buſineſs; and, if you are really deſerv- 
ing of ſuccels, and likely to obtain it, 
he ſets all engines to work, to fix ſome 
ſtigma on your conduct, nor ever loſes 
an opportunity of detracting from your 
induſtry or your integrity. 
Should your moſt inveterate enemy 


propagate any falſhood to your preju- 
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20d taps and make him wel- 


of ſome ſpoil; a ſea-gull, 
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mY no ſooner does a modern neigh- 
bour get hold cf it, than he induſtri- 
ouſly circulatcs the aſperſion, to pre- 
ventit's being loſt; and, in every public 
company, ſtarts the ſubject, with te:yn- 


ed expreſſons of ſorrow, and cautions 


dgainſt implicitly believing it—thourh 
be tules car? , at the {ſame time, to inti- 
mate that ic comes from extraordinary 
good authority. If your moral or religi- 
Gus character, your temper or your edu- 
cation, happen to be the topics of con- 
verlation; with an expreitive motion of 
his head, or ſignificant wink, he gives 
his ailociates to underſtand, that thele 
things are now-a-day but little regard- 
ed, and that, if a man has but money, 
he is every thing that the world eſteems. 
his doctrine, he is fully convinced, is 
Itrcerally true in modern times; and 
therefore, that you may not get the 
Hart of him in eſteem, 
effort to keep you poor. 
Should vou be 

Re back in the molt virulent man- 
ncr, ihough he makes a feint of de- 


fending you, he nevertheleſs thinks 


this a favourable opportunity of enu- 
merating all your taihngs and mis- 
tortunes, from your birth to the pre- 
ſent moment; and concludes with 
laying he believes you mean well, 
but that you are miſled by your paſ- 
lions, governed by your wife, or ill- 
adviſed by pretended friends. 

All this, however, is done under 


the maſc of good neighbourhood; 


and, to vilify you to the world, and 
expoſe every little foible or over- 
light he may have a better oppor- 


tunity of obſerving than others, is 


only acting like a man who withes 
you we!! from all his heart, and who 
would do any thing to ſerve you. 
In a word, a modern neighbour is a 
perpetual maſk; internally falſe, but 
externally fair: a raven, hovering 
over your carcaſe, from the hopes 
that will 
hunt you, were it only for your dung: 


and the very reverſs, in every reſpect, 


of what you would wiſh him to be, 
and he affects to appear. 
CLERICUS». 
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EXPEDITION TO THE MOON. 


N Lunardi, Member of the Aca- 
e demy Royal, in Nubihus, 
finding the good people of Englan 
fo extremely troubled with that ter- 
rible diſeaſe which tome have dceno- 
minated the Ma! 4c y of the Moon, as 
to confirm a belief he has long enter- 
tained, that they were originally na- 
tives of that planet, (an hypotkes 
which he has very good theory to {up- 
port;) and that what the world _ 
been il l- natured enough to call © 
© 2Xce 3. ant ννg at 1% 2 1 ab de Wen 
lere,“ is in fact only the workings 
of that innate patriotiſm Which has 
ever been conſidered as the peculiar 
diſtinction of ſuperior minds; has, at 
vaſt labour and ex pence, complea ted 
an Aeroftatic Machine, at once ele- 
gant and capacious, for the accom- 


modation of thoſe paifengers to the 


Moon, whoſe minds are luthciently 
purged from the g rO1s W con tract- 
ed on is di, 'y planet ef ours; or, 
in it's own language, K ho are ſuffi- 
ciently nad to Jultity tuch a trant- 
laion. 

The vehicle is conſtructed on the 
moiſt exteniive principle of univertal 
convenience; M. Lunardi having 
paid particular attention to the m_ 
and comfort of his ſeveral] gueſts, i 
ſuiting their apartments to their va- 
rious (onflitutions. | 

As it is generally allowed that 
there are, at preſent, more genuine 
Junatics among the politiciuns than 
any other body of people, M. Lunar- 
di has fitted up the wliole internal 
area of his globe for their ſole recep- 
tion; thereb, providing a ſufficient 
quantity of inllammable matter, or 

az, at all times to work it, without 
Tabjeaing himſelt or his paitengers to 
the uncertainty and delay attcoding 
the management of other zeroftatic 


wackiocs, and frequently the abſo- 


Iute failure of i milar expeditions on 
tne continent. 


As the ſpacious car ſuipended at 


the bottom of the balloon, and ap- 


propriated to ballaſt, muff neceſſarily 
partake of more grois and earthly 
matter, he has filled this part of his 
machine with ſeveral thouſind vo- 
lumes of modern wit and learning; an 
article of no greatvalue, ſhould there 
be occaſion to lighten the vehicle. 

An extenſive platform on the ex- 
treme top, furniſhed with every re- 
quitite for failing, ſuch as maſts, rig- 
ging, &c, he reſerves entirely for 
that moſt wonderful philoſopher Mr. 
K atterfelto, with his black cat, and 
her nine kittens; who are ſuppoſed 
to be capable ot ſubſiſting longer on 
air alone than any animals, camelions 
and poets not excepted, that ever were 
exhibited in theſe or avy other king- 
doms. 

M. Lunardi having lately ſeen a 
lift of the performers at a recent po- 
pular celebration, and thercin find- 
ing a vaſt number of names which 
were never ſo much as heard of in the 
muſical world, and of courſe conclud- 
ing that tome of theſe perſons muit 
have dropped from the moon; takes 
this opportunity to inform ſuch of 
them as may be diſpoied. to return, 
that he has fitted up an elegant or- 
cheſtra, with Eolian harps and hand- 
organs, to amuſe themſelves on their 
voyage, at the moderate price of one 
Abbey ticket. 

A numerous company of poets be- 
ing expected, and M. Lunardi being 
neceſſitated to take them, if at all, at 
very reduced prices, he humbly re- 
queſts thoſe gentlemen to diſpoſe of 


themſelves in the various apartments 
where there may be room, as much to 
the eaſe and accommodation of the 


other paſſengers as may be conſiſt- 
ent with their on; at the ſame time, 
to engage on their honour, not to 
_— forth into any violent ſallies of 
magination—through the ſame re- 
— to ſafety as we adviſe ladies to 
keep their ſeats in a boat. 
As the preſent Lunites are a peo- 
ple of happy conſtitution, both in 
body 
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body and mind, which M. Lunard1 
would not be by any means inſtru- 
mental in diſturbing, he begs to be ex- 
cuſed from taking in any gentleman 
of the law or of the faculty. 

Tickets for the expedition, from 
five ſhillings to five guineas each, (ac- 
cording to the places taken) may be 
had of M. Lunardi, at the ſign of the 
Moon-Rakers,inBlow-BladderStreet, 
where the machine remains for the in- 
ſpection of thoſe gentleman who mean 
to become paſſengers. Gentlemen of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and of the two Univerſities, on paying 
| advanced prices, may be accommodat- 
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HO 8 E who attack the funda- 

mental laws of virtue and moe- 
rality, urge the uncertainty of them, 
and alledge their variations in diffe- 
rent countries, and even in different 
ages in the ſame countries. Mo- 
* rality,” ſay they, is local, and 
s conſequently an imaginary thing; 
ſince what 1 is rejected in one climate 
as a vice, is practiſed in another as 
2 * virtue.” And, according to them, 
the voice of nature ſpeaks as many 
different languages as there are na- 
tions in the world. 

The dangers and ill conſequences 
of this doctrine are obvious; but, 
ſurely, the falſity of it is not leſs ſo: 
and the moſt charitable opinion one 
can entertain of thoſe who propagate 
It 1s, that they miſtake faſhion and 
cuſtom for nature and reaſon. The 
invariable laws of juſtice and mo- 
rality are the firſt and univerſal ema- 
nations of human reaſon, while un- 
prejudiced and uncorrupted; and we 
may as well ſay that fickneſs is the 
natural ſtate of the body, as that in- 
juſtice and immorality are the natural 
ſituation of the mind. We contract 
molt of the diſtempers of the one by 
the irregularity of our appetites, and 
of the other by yielding to the impe- 
tuofity of our paſſions; but, in both 
caſes, reaſon, when conſulted, ſpeaks 
a different langua 

[ admit, that t revailing cuſ- 
tams and faſhious of moſt countries 


o 
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ed with optical and other inſtruments 
for making obſervations; with nets for 
catching non-deſcript infects, &c. on 
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their paſſage. 

The retrethments of whipt-ſylla- 
bub, cates, ambroſia, and ether, are 
prov ided gratis, 

The Aeroſtatic Machine, which be- 
gan flying on the firit of April, will 
let out for the winter ſeaion every 
Monday noon, from the beſt and moit 
centrical ituation in the metropolis; 
viz. the middle of Moorkelds, exact- 
ly between Bethlem and St. Luke's 
Hoſpitals. 

—. 
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are not founded upon reaſon; and, on 
the contrary, are too frequently re- 
pugnant to it: but then the reaſon- 
able people of thoſs countries con- 
demn and abhor them, though it may 
be they too wittingly comply with, 
or at leaſt have not courage openly 
enough to oppole them, 

The people of rank and diſtinc- 
tion, in every country, are properly 
called the people of faſhion; becauſe, 
in truth, they ſettle the faſhion. In- 
ſtead of ſubjecting themſelves to the 
laws, they take meaſure of their own 
appetites and paſſions, and then make 
laws to fit them; which laws, though 
neither founded in Juſtice, nor en- 
acted by a legal authority, too often 
prevail over and inſult both juſtice 
and authority. This is Faſhion! 

In this light I have often confidered 
the word Honour in it's faſhionable 
acceptation in this country; and muſt 
confeſs, that, were that the univerſal 
meaning of it throughout this king 
dom, it would very much confirm the 
doctrine I endeavour to confute; and 
would be ſo contrary to that honour 
which reaſon, juſtice, and common- 
ſenſe, point out, that I ſhould not 
wonder if it inclined people to call in 
queſtion the very exiſtence of honour 
itſelf, 

The character ofa Man of Honour, 
as received in the beau monde, is ſome- 
thing ſo very fingular, that it deſerves 
2 particular examination; and though 

eaſier 
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eaſter obſerved than deſcribed, I ſhall 
endeavour to give my readers a de. 
ſcription of it, illuſtrated with ſome 
original pieces, which have luckily 
fallen inte my hands. 

A Man of Honour is one who pe- 
remptorily affirms himſelf to be ſo; 
and who will cut any body's throat 
that queſtions it, though upon the 
beit grounds: he is infinitely above 
the reſtraints which the laws of God 
or man lay upon vulgar minds, and 
knows no other ties than thoſe of Ho- 
nour; of which word he 1s to be the 
ſole expounder. He muſt ſtrictly ad- 
here to a party denomination, though 
he may be utterly regardleſs of it's 
principles. His expence ſhould ex- 
ceed his income conſiderably; not for 
the neceſſaries, but for the ſuperflui- 
ties of life; that the debts he contracts 
may do him Honour. There ihould be 
a haughtineſs and inloleace in his 
deporiment, which is ſuppoſed to re- 
ſult from conſcious Honour. If he be 
choleric, and wrong-headed into the 
bargan, with a good deal of animal 
courage, he acquires the glorious 
Character of a man of nice and jea- 
lous Honour: and, if all theſe quali- 
fications are duly ſeaſoned with the 
genteeleſt vices, the Man of Honour 
is compleat; any thing his wife, chil- 


dren, ſervants, or tradeſmen, may 


think to the contrary, notwithſtand- 
ing. 

Belville is allowed to be a man of 
the moſt conſummate Honour that 
this or any age ever produced. The 
men are proud of his acquaintance, 
and the women of his protection; his 
party glories in being countenanced 
by him, and his Honour is frequently 

uoted as a ſanction for their con- 
Jud. But ſome original letters, which 
I ſhall give my readers, will let them 
more intimately into the particulars 
of ſo ſhining a character, than mere 
deſcription would do. 

He had run out a conſiderable for- 
tune by a life of pleaſure, particu- 
larly by gaming; and, being delicate- 
Iy ſcrupulous in points of Honour, he 
writ the following letter to his at- 
torney, after an ill run at play. 
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" STR, 
1 Had a damned tumble laſt night 
© 3t hazard, and mutt raiie a 
© thouſand within a week: get it me 
upon any terms; for would rather 
© ſuffer the greateſt incumbrance up- 
on my fortune, than the leaſtblemiſh 
upon my Honour. As for thoſe cla- 
* morous raſcals the tradeſmen, inſiſt 
* upon my privilege, and keep them 
* cf as long as poſſible: we may 
© chance to ruin fome of them be- 
fore they can bring us to trial. 
Four, &c. 


A 


©BErLviLlte. 


© TO MR, GOOSETREF, ATTORNEY, 
© IN FURNIVAL'S INN. 


But, left the endeavours of Mr, 
Gootetree ſhould prove ine ffectual, 
Belville, from the ſame principle of 
Honour, retoived, at all events, to ſe- 
cure that ſum collaterally; and there- 
fore wrote the following letter to the 
Firilt Iiniher— 


E cr 
SET OS | 


Was applied to yeſterday in yeur 

„name by to vote for the 
great point which is to come into 
our Houſe to- morrow; but as it was 
extremely contrary to my opinion 
and principles, L gave him no ex- 
plicit aniwer, but took ſome time 
* to. conſider of it. I have therefore 
the honour now*to acquaint you, 
that 1 am determined to give my 
concurrence to this affair; but muit 
deſire, at the ſame time, that you 
will immediately ſend * * to me, 
* with the fifteen hundred pounds he 
offered me yeſterday, and for which 
I have a preſſing occaſion this morn- 
ing. I am perſuaded you know me 
too well to ſcruple this payment be- 
* forehand, and that you will not be 
the hrit perion that ever queſtioned 
the Honour of, Sir, your moit faith- 
© ful humble ſervant, | 


— 


J find another letter of the ſame 
date, to a lady, who appears to be 


the wife of his moſt intimate friend. 


MY 
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© MY DEAR, 
4 I Have juſt now received yours, 
© and am very ſorry for the un- 
eaſineſs your huſband's behaviour 


cannot be of your opinion, th: at he 
ſuſpects our connection. We have 
been bred up together from chil- 
dren, and have lived in the ſtricteſt 
friendihip ever ſince; ſo that I dare 
ſay he would as ſoon ſuſpect me of 
a deſign to murder, as wrong him 
this way: and, you know, 1t 1s to 
that confidence and ſecurity of his 
that I owe the happineſs that | en- 
joy. However, in all events, be 
convinced that you are in the hands 
of a man of honour, who will not 
ſuffer yon to be ill uſed; and ſhould 
my friend proceed to any diſagree- 
able extremities with you, depend 
upon it l' cut the cuckold's throat 
for him n moſt tenderly. 
Tm, 


4 


a „ A A 


The fourth and laſt letter is to a 
friend, who had, probably, as high 
notions of honour as himſelf, by the 
nature of the affair in which he x re- 
quires his aſſillance. 


© DEAR CHARLES, „ 
PR 'YTHEE come to me imme- 
* diately, to ſerve me in an af— 
fair of honour. You muſt Know, 1 
told a damned lye laſt night in a 
mixed company, and a formal odd 
dog, in a manner inſinuated that I 
did ſo; upon which Iwhiſpered him 
to be in Hyde Park this morning, 
and to bring a friend with him, it 
he had ſuch a thing in the world. 
The booby was hardly worth my 
reſentment; but you know my de- 

licacy where honour is congerned: 
* Yours, 


LY 
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© BELVII IE.“ 


It appears, from theſe authentic 
pieces, that Mr. Belville, filled with 
the nobleſt ſentiments of honour, paid 
all debts but his juſt ones; kept his 
word ſcrupulouſly in the flagitious 
ſale of his conſcience to a miniſter; 
was ready to protect, at the expence 

Vor. 1. 
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has given you of late; though 1 
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of his friend's life, his friend's wife, 
whom, by the opportunities that 
friendſhip had given him, he had 
corrupted; and puniſhed truth with 
death, when it intimated, however 
jattly, the want of it in himſelf. 

This perſon of reaned honour, con— 
ſcious of his own merit and virtue, 
is a moſt unmercitul cenſor of the 
lefTer vices and failings of others; 
and lavithly beſtows the epithets of 
Scoundrel and Raſcal upon all thoſe 
who, in a ſubordinate rank of life, 
ſeem to aſpire to any genteel degree 
of immorality. An aukward country 
gentleman, who ſells his ſilent vote 


cheap, is with him a ſad dog. The in- 
duſtrious tradeſmen are à pack of 
cheating raſcals, who ſhould be bet- 


ter regulated, and not ſuffered to im- 
poſe upon people of condition; and 

ſervants are a parcel of idle ſcoun- 
drels, that ought to be uſed ill, and 
not paid their wages, in order to 
check their inſolence. 

It is not to be imagined how per- 
nicious the example of ſuch a crea- 
ture is to ſociety: he is admired, and 
conſequently imitated; he not only 
immediately corrupts his own circle 
of acquaintance, but the contagion 
ſpreads itſelf to infinity; as circles 
in water produce one another, though 
gradually leſs marked out, in pro- 
portion as they are remoter from the 
caui- of the firit. 

T'o ſuch practice, and ſuch examples 
in higher life, may juſtly be imputed 
the general corruption and immo— 


Tality which prevail through this 


e but when ſuch is the force 
of fashion, and when the examples of 

eople of che firit rank in a country 
are 10 prevalent az to dignify vice 
and immorality, in ſpite of all laws, 
divine and human, how popular 
might they make virtue, if they 
would exert their power in it's cauſe? 
And how mult they, in their cooler 
moments, reproach themſelves, when 
they come to reflect that, by their 
fatal examples, they have beggared, 
corrupted, and, it may be, enſlaved, 
a whole nation! 
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| A SERMON, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DFATH OF MR. PROCTNR, MINISTER OF GISSINGsp 


BY THE REV. MR. MOOR, MINISTER OF BUYSTON IN NORFOLK. 


© Fight the good fight, &c.“ 1 Tim. vi. 12. 


ELOVED, we are met togetner 
to ſolemnize the funeral of Mr. 
Proctor: his father's name was Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, of the ſecond fami- 
ly; his brother's name alſo was Mr. 
Thomas Proctor; he lived ſome time 


at Burſton Hall in Norfolk, and was 


high conſtable of Diſs hundred: this 
man's name was Mr. Robert Proctor, 
and his wife's was Mrs. Buxton, late 
wife of Mr. Matthew Buxton; ſhe 
came from Helſdon Hal', beyond 
Norwich. 

He was a good huſband, and ſhe 
was a good houſewife; and thcy two 
got money : ſhe brought a thouſand 
pounds with her for her portion. 

But now, beloved, I ſhall make it 


clear, by demonſtrative arguments. 


Firſt, He was a good man, and that 
in ſeveral reſpects; he was a loving 
man to his neighbours, a charitable 
man to the poor, a favourable man in 
his tythes, and a good landlord to his 
tenants: there fits. one Mr. Spurgeon 
can tell what a great ſum of money 
he forgave him upon his deati-bed; 
it was fourſcore pounds. Now, beloy- 
ed, was not this a good man, and a 


man of God, and his wife a good wo- 


man? and ſhe came from Helſdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. This is the 
firſt argument. : | 
Secondly, Jo prove this man to be 
a good man, and a man of God; in 
the tune of his fickneſs, which was 


long and tedious, he ſent for Mr. 
Cole, miniſter of Shimpling, to pray 


far kim. He was not a ſelf-ended 
man, to be prayed for himſelf only; 
no, beloved, he dehred him to pray 
for all his relations and acquaintance; 
for Mr. Buxton's worſhip, and for all 
Mr. Buxton's children, againſt it 
mould pleaſe God to ſend him any; 
and to Mr. Cole's prayers he devout- 


ly faid, Amen, amen, amen!* Was not 


this a good man, and a man of God, 
think you, and his wife a good wo- 


man? and ſue came from Helſdon 


Hall, bevond Norwich. 


Then he ſent for Mr. Gibbs to 
pray for him; when te came and 
prayed for him, for all his friends, 
and relations and acquaintance; for 
Mr. Buxton's worthip, for Mrs. Bux- 
ton's worſhip, and tor all Mr. Bux- 
ton's children, againſt it thould pleaſe 
God to ſend him-any; and to Mr. 
Gibb's pravers he likewiſe devoutly 
ſaid, Amen, amen, amen!' Was not 


this a good man, and a man of God 


think you, and his wife a good wo- 
man? and ſhe came from Helſdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. 

Then he fent for me, and I came 
and prayed for this good man Mr, 
Proctor; for all his friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintance; for Mr. 


Buxton's worſhip, for Mrs. Buxton's 


worſhip, and for Mr. Buxton's 
children, again it ſhould pleaſe God 
to fend him any: and to my prayers 
he devoutly ſaid, Amen, amen, a- 
men!“ Vas not this a good man, and 


a man of God, think you, and his 
wife a good woman? and ſhe came 


trom Helidon Hall, beyond Nor- 
wich. | | 

Thirdly, and laſtly, beloved, I 
come to a clear demonſtrative argu- 
ment, to prove this man to be a good 
man, and a man of God, and that is 


this: there was one Thomas Proctor, 


a very poor beggar-boy; he came into 
this country upon the back of a dun 
cow ; 1t was not a black cow, nor a 
brindled cow, nor a brown cow; no, 
beloved, it was a dun cow: well, be- 
loved, this poor boy came a begging 
to this good man's door; he did not 
do as ſome would have done, give him 
a ſmall alms and ſend him away; or 
chide him, and make him a paſs, and 
ſend him to his own country; no, be- 
loved,he took him into his own houſe, 
and bound him an apprentice to a 
gunſmith in Norwich; after his time 
was out, took him home again, and 

| married 


4 


4 
1 
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married him to a kinſwoman of his 
wife's, one Mrs. Chriſtian Robertſon, 
here preſent, there ſhe fits; ſhe was a 
very good fortune, and to her this 
good man gave a confiderable join- 
ture: by her he had three daughters; 
this good man took home the eldeſt, 
brought her up to woman's eſtate, 
married her to a very honourable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Buxton, here pretent, 
there he fits; gave him a vaſt portion 
with her, and the remainder of his 
eſtate he gave his two daughters, Now 
was not this a good man, and a man 
of God, think you, and his wife a good 
woman? and the came from Helſdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. 

Beloved, you may remember, ſome 
time fince, I preached at the funeral 
of Mrs. Proctor, at which time [ 
troubled you with many of her tran- 
ſcendent virtues: but vour memories 
perhaps may fail you; and therefore 
1 ſhall now remind you of one or two 
of them. | 

The firſt is, ſhe was a good knitter 
as any in the county of Norfolk: when 
her huſband and family were in bed 
and afleep, the would get a cuſhion, 
clap herſelf down by the fire, and hit 
and knit; but, beloved, ſhe was no 
prodigal woman, but a {paring wo- 
man; for, to ſpare candle, ſhe would 
fir up the coals with her knittng- 

pins; and by that ligat the would ut 
and knit, and make as good work as 


A LET FER 
FROM MRS, MARY MIDNIGHT, 10 THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIANS3 
GIVING THEM AN 4CCQUNT OF A VE&aY CURIOUS PETRIFACTION 
FOUND NEAR PENZANCE, IN THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 


GENTLEMEN, 
UPERFLUOUS and abſurd would 
an apology be from me to you, 
for any addreſs which I can make to 
you; fince doubtleſs I have a right to 
your acquaintance, and a property in 
your protection, being myſelf a moſt 
extraordinary piece of venerable anti- 
quity. But ſhould I wave this privi- 
lege, the ſingular curiofity Iam about 
to preſent you, in the formation of 
which, nature, time, and art, have been 


employed, would ſufficiently plead my 
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many other women by day-light. Be- 
loved, I have a pair of ſtockings upon 
my leps that were knit in the ſame 
manner; and they are the beſt ſtock - 
ings that ever I wore in my life. 
Secondly, ſhe was the beſt maker 
of toaſt in drink that ever I eat in my 
life; and they were brown toaſts too; 
for when I uſed to go in a morning, 


he would afk me to eat a toaſt, which 


I was very willing to do, becauſe ſhe 
had fuch an artificial way of toaſting 
It, no ways {lack nor burning it; be- 
ſides, the had ſuch a pretty way of 
grating nutmeg, dipping it in the 
beer, and ſuch a piece of rare cheeſe, 
that I muſt needs ſay they were the 
beſt toaſts that ever I eat in my life. 
Well, beloved, the davs are ſhort, 
and many of you have a great way to 
your habitations; and therefore LI 
haſten to a concluſion. 

I think I have ſufficiently proved 
this man to be a good man, and his 
wife a good woman: but, fearing your 
memories ſhould fail you, I ſhall re- 
peat the particulars; viz. 


1. His love to his neighbour, 

2. His charity to the poor. 

3. His favourableneſs in his tythes, 
4. His goodneſs to his tenants. 

5. His devotion in his prayers, in 
ſayinz Amen to the prayers of 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Gibbs, and 
myſelf, 2 


excuſe. As my worthy friend Mr. 
Powallis, of Penzance, was taking an 
evening's walk in the fieids, he acci- 
dentally trod upon ſomething which, 
having all the appearance of an human 
excrement, made him immediately 
congratulate himſelf upon his good 
luck; but upon a ſtricter ſcrutiny it 
appeared to be a pebble, which both in 
ſhape and colour pertectly reſembled 
what he at firſt took it for. He car- 
ried it home to his lady, who at firſt 


"Sa light 
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fight cried out—* My dear, you have 
* brought home a ' mentioning 
a word which I am ſorry ſhould ever 
drop from awoman of her decency and 
diſcretion. However, upon handling 
it, ſhe was pacified; and diverted herſelt 
by now and then depoſiting it in the 
parlour, to the confuſion of the houſe- 
maid; and ſometimes dropping it in 
company, for the entertainment and 
aſtoniſhment of her friends. At length 
a gentleman,who was an excellent an- 
tiquarian, and likew:ſe profoundly 
learned in minerals and foſſils, hap- 
pęned to pay Mr. Powallis a vift; and, 
upon inſpection, declared with tranſ- 
port, that it was the greateſt curioſity 
in Europe. 'This,” ſays he, is really 
© and bord fre a petrified excrement; 


valuable monument of ancient fim- 
plicity; when our fathers (how unlike 
the effeminacy of our moderns!)uſed 
to do heir bufanc/s in the molt paſto- 
© ral and unaffected manner; and, as 
© the divine Milton fings— 

« Every ſhepherd /aid His tail 

4 Under the hawthorn in the vale.” 


F 


This gentleman is now in poſſeſſion 
of the petri faction, which he obtained 
from Mr. Powallis, who (becauſe he was 
his very intimate friend) let him have 
it at the eaſy expence of fifty pounds. 
T wiſh, gentlemen of the ſociety, it was 
mine to beſtow; I declare I ſhould not 
hefitate a moment about the diſpoſal 
of it: but, as it is, you will be con- 
tent with a deſcription of it, which I 
ſhall attempt in as brief 2 manner as I 
may. Thisrarity, then, which you may 
either call an artificial piece of nature, 
or a natural piece of art, is about ſeven 
inches long, and about three and a half 
diameter; (I mean in the centre) for, 

towards the end, it is taper; and is, as 


and, as it was found in the fields is a 
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a certain poet ſays by a lady's ſhape— 
© Fine by degrees, and beautifully leis.” 
It reſembles a rainbow in it's curva- 
ture, but not in colour; for in that re- 
ſpect it is umiform to a ſurprizing ex- 
actneſs, which Dr. Bolus aſſures us is a 
ſtrong proof that the anci; nts lived up- 
on a milk and vegetable diet, and were 
free from thoſe luxurious compoſitions 
that diſcolour the excrements of this 
degenerate age. Nr. Fondleduſt (who, 


though he has not the honour to be of 


your ſociety, is yet a man of great pe- 
netration and cuilviity) declares, he is 
abſolutely certain that in a few years 
ſtudy he could find out the age, con- 
dition, ſex, ſituation, country, and con- 
ſtitution, of the perſon who generouſly 
bequeathed this remarkable relic to 
poſterity. Nay, he ſtill goes farther, 
and molt confidently (though I think 
ſomewhat raſhly) declares, that he can 
find out whether it is a Jew1th, Pagan, 
or Mahometan bulinels. I intended 
to have given you a figure of this pe- 
trifaction; but my engraver is ſuch a 
coxcomb, that he refuted the jib; and 
ſwore. he would not draw the picture 
of a damned for any man; ſpeak - 
ing diſreſpetfully of that thing which 
with us is in ſuch eſteem, tha:, by the 
courteſy of the kingdom, it has obtained 
the order of knighthood, under the 
ſtyle and title of Sir Reverence, Now, 
gentlemen, having laid before you 
this matter in as plain and ſucein& a 
manner as I was capable of, I humbly 
take my leave; but not without moſt fin - 
cerely promiſing you, that if anything of 
this ſort ſnould occur to me hereafter, 
Iwill not fail to communicate it to you, 
as a teſtimony of that eſteem witk 
which I remain | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
M. MiDbNIc HT. 


A LETTER 


FROM FARMER TRUEMAR's DOG TOWZER, TO SQUIRE HEAVISIDE'sS 
DOG PONTO, IN RELATION TO THE ACT SAID TO BE PREPARING TO 
LAY A TAX ON THAT USEFUL ANIMAL». 


DEAR PONTO, 


Went home with Phillis, the par- 
1 ſon's ſpeckled bitch, laſt Tueſday; 
and, to my great amazement, I heard 


3 


the doctor declare, that there 1s actu- 
ally a ſcheme on foot to tax us poor 
dogs; the conſequence of which will 

be, 
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be, that three parts in four of our ſpecies 
will be knocked on the head. I profets 
I am not in any dread for myſelf, nor 
for you, my dear Ponto; for our uſeful- 
nel will preſerve us, ſince men (though 
they are by far the moſt ungrateful 
of all other animals) ſeldom chuſe to 
deftroy what is of real benefit to them. 
[ am not, therefore, alarmed out of any 
ſelt{h view: no, it is a noble ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm that inflames me; and, though 
1 fay it, there is not a dog in the na- 


tion that will fight more deſperately, 


or bark louder, in a good cauſe, than 
your old friend 'Towzer. 
ſneaxing puppies follow low mercenary 
views; let them wag their tails at every 
ſcoundrel, and nuzzle in dunghills for 
half a bone; Jam a Britiſh maſtiff, and 
ſcorn ſuch paltry actions. I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that almighty love itielf 
cannot make me do a little thing; and 
though I like a pretty bitch as well as 
another dog, yet it is not in the power 
of the mult charming of that bewitch- 
ing ſex, either by day to make me kill 
a neighbour's ſheep, or by night to 
deler> my poſt, and leave my maſter's 
houſe unguarded. * But why all theie 


« profeſſions of honeſty to me, my 
Ponto will ſay, © who have had long 


experience of Towzer's worth and 
integrity?“ True; but at this con- 
juncture it is highly requiſite that thou 
ſhouldt think the beſt of me, fince 
am about to engage thee in an affair, 
the ſeriouſneſs and importance of which 
cannot be too ſtrictly attended to; and 
the greater opinion thou haſt of the 
propoſer, with the more alacrity wilt 
thou enter upon the affair. 

One muſt be a ſtupid dog indeed, not 


to know that, notwithſtanding our al- 


moſt innumerable taxes, the miniſtry 


want money damnably. Therefore 


this act will certainly take place, un- 
leſs we can ſtart ſome other ſcheme, 
from which more cole may be expected. 
Such a ſcheme I have in my head, but 
I am ſenſible is not to be brought to 
bear without your aſſiſtance. 


Thy intimacy with Miſs Biddy's 


Let your 
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lap-dog will forward thee in the way 
that I (hall. chalk out to thee. Thou 
muſt engage Shock to communicate 
my propoſals to his fair miſtreſs, and 
at the ſame time back them with his 
intereſt; and if ſhe ſtands our friend, 
we have nothing to fear; for Sir Na- 
than Nimbletongue, the member for 
the county, is her {lave; and ſhe has a 
pair of eyes that would dazzle a Roman 
ſenate into blindneſs to the common 
cauſe, and corrupt the integrity of a 
Cato. I have 1nclofed a copy of the 


{cheme; and reſt ever thine, moſt affec- 
tionately, | 


Towz Ex. 


TOWZER'S SCHEME FOR APOLLI-TAx 
ON THAT PART OF THE HUMAN SPE= 
CIES, WHO ARE DISTINGUISHED BY 
THE APPELLATIONS OF SAD DOGS, 
LAZY DOGS, AND PUPPIES, 


1. The family of the Sad Dogs 
has ever been reckoned, without con- 
troveriy, the moſt ancient and moſt 
numerous of any in the kingdom; if, 
therefore, they were taxed at the eaſy 
rate of one ihiliing per head, they 
would bring in to the government an- 
nually at leaſt four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 

2. The Lazy Dogs are thoſe ex- 
pletives of nature, which ſeem only 
tor med to devour her works, and pre- 
vent her from being burdenſome to 
herſelf with her own exuberancy; and 
would, at fixpence a head, produce 
the ſame ſum at leaſt. e 

3. And laſtly, the Puppies; that is te 
ſay, the numerous tribe of Fops, Cox- 
combs, Witlings, Pedants, Poetaſters, 
Criticaſters, and Grammaticaſters, 
with many more of that ſtrain, would, 
at three pence a Puppy, bring in at an 
average the ſame ſum. So there will 
be one million two hundred pounds 
ſterling by theſe means redound from 
a ſoil which has hitherto brought 
forth nothing; but has been buried 
in the weeds of corruption, and the 
dearth of barrenneſs. | 
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A JOURNEY FROM PARIS, 
TN A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY SQUIRE TO HIS PATA. 


EVER-HONOURED SIR, MON PERE, 
1 R my humble duty remem- 
bered to you, hoping you are in 
good health, as Jam at this preſent 
writing; this is for to let you know, 
that we left Dover laſt Fueſday was 
three weeks, to fail upon the main 
ocean ſea; and having a bloody ſtrong 
gale of wind, we got to Calais in 
four hours: but I did not half like 
it, for I was molt conſumed fea-lick ; 
and our Dick was ſo abominatious 
bad, thatl thought he would be c/wat 
Rex, and died upon the fpot; he had 
A growling and grumbling in his griſ- 
king, and muted and caff to that de- 
gree, as if he would have brought up 
his very pluck and barflet. We had 
no ſooner landed, but we were hurri- 
ed to the governor's, and then to the 
cuſtom-houſe, where we had a mor- 
ral deal of trouble with my portman- 
tle; and Dick had like to have lot 
the bag where was all my clean linen 
and old ſhoes. And, as neither Dick 
nor I underſtood then one word of 
French, we had like to have been 


bamboozled: but by the help of a 


well-ſpokenEngliiſhgentleman,avery 
handſome-bodied perſon in the face, 
(whom I found was a drawer at the 
Silver Lion there) we got out of the 
ſcrape; and he very civilly carried us 
to the houſe where he had the honour 
to ſerve. There we lived in clover; 
and there I found two Engliſh travel- 


lers going to Paris; the one a hum- 


ming young ſpendthrift, with a blue 
purple ſcarlet coat on, all bedizened 
with lace, a filly puppy! that could 
neither play at putt nor ali-fours; but 
wanted me, forſooth, to play at qua- 
drille, Which 1 Lace no more of than 
the Pope of Rome: ſo I ſmelt the 
lay, and ſhunn'd him. The other 
was an Oxford ſcholar juſt come from 
Cambridge, a mere ninny : his firſt 
queſtion was, if I was acquainted 
with the Claſlics; and I, in return, 


aked him if he was acquainted in 

Eſſex; and let him k ow you was 

of the Quorum, and that I was your” 

ſon and heir; but as for the family 

of the Claſſics, E was fure there was 

no ſuch in our county, nor none of 
any note: upon this he grinned, and 

turned away upon his heal, and ſo | 

found the fellow was a fool. And | 

was glad I was got ſheere of him; 

and reſolved to keep no Engliſh gen- 

tenden company; becauſe, firſt and 

foremoſt, they ſpend their money at 
no rate, and I do not deſire ſuch 

converſation, becauſe I know it argiſies 
nothing, and their pretences to friend- 
mip is noching but blandation. And 
I retolving to live within com paſs, 

(go you ſee, Sir!) deſigned to go to 
Paris in the waggon. But when I 
called for a reckoning, (blood and 
thunder!) I may ſay there was the de- 
vil to pay: but as the ſaying is, e 
ſetas non habet leggs; ſol paid it with 
as good a will as if 1 had ſwallowed 
a hedge-hog. 

We ſet out early one morning in 
company only with three Frenchmen, 
(very clever gentlemen indeed;)one of 
them ſpoke pretty good, bad Engliſh, 
and had been footman to a half-pay 
officer; the ſecond was a rope-dancer; 
and the third taught dogs to ſet and 
the like; but ſurely they were the 
moit complaiſant gentlemen that ever 
were born or chriſtened. Whatever 
I fard, they ſaid ſo too; if I ſneezed, 
they bowed; if I laughed, they did 
the ſame; if I yawned, they ſtretched 
their jaws; and ſo-forth. We were 
ten days in getting to Paris, and 
paſſed through many towns and cities; 
but I knew better than to puzzle my 
brains to remember their names; 
which would argifie nothing at all, if 
ſo be I came for improvement, and 
the like of that. My fellow-travel- 


lers were ſo mortal civil to me, that 
I could 
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I could do no leſs than to bear their 
expences; however, I loſt nothing by 
it, for in return they taught me French 
as fait as hops, ſo that by the time 
I got to Paris, I could ſay, wwe mon/cer 
and nou moun/eer, as well as the belt 
of them, and ſo could our Dick too. 
But they all ſaid, that they never 
knew any body that ever learned ſo 
much in a ſhort time; and I +m of the 
ſame mind too, though I lay it, that 
ſhould not ſay it, ana that's a proud 
word; but mum for that trace 15 
Latin for a candle. 

At Paris, by advice of my friend the 
footman, I took lod gings at a friend's 
of his, at a {ix touſe ordinary up two 


pair of ſtairs in a back lane, becauſe. 


of cheap living. For thinks I tro my- 
ſelf, as I am here only to ſec faſhions, 
I may as well do that out of a win- 
dow up two pair of ſtairs, as out of 
a parlour; and to fave charges Dick 


lies with me, but is diſmally afraad of 


ſpirits and of things walking, becaute 
he cannot ſpeak a bit of Latin: and, 
for my own part, | reſolve (as the ſay- 
ing is) to keep only the beſt of com- 


pany: ſo 1 found a ſufficient number 
4 I 


of very polite gentlemen that lodged 
in the ſame houſe; that is to ſay, two 
journeymen taylors, (natives of Ire- 
land) tWo Italian fiddlers, and the chief 
toad-eater to a very noted mounte- 
bank! But ſure, and ſure! had you 


but ſeen how they all honoured, bowW- 


ed to, and complimented me, you 
would have taken your corporal oath 
that they were men of quality, and 
knew that I was abel 

I have been at court but once: and 
J will inſure you, I will never go 
twice; for I think in my heart, that 
it is as fine a fight to ſee our quarter- 
ſeſſions. But it ſeems my merit could 
not be hid there; for I am told by 
one that heard it from the king's corn- 
cuiter, that he was informed by one 
of the pages in waiting, that he thinks 
he heard the cardinal ſay, as how as 
he almoſt thought that I was ſome- 
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body of diſtinction, if the truth was 
known, and the l1:ke of that. 

I mutt not forget to tel! you, that 
they are all here either Papiſhes or 
Roman Catholics; and I like them at 
no price: ſo that when 1 have feen 
faſhions one week more, [ deſign to 
return from beyond ſea, in order, Sir, 


to make you a grandfather, if 1 live 


and do well, as the ſaying is. The 
whole city have their eye upon me, 
eſpecially the ladies, who I am told 
are all in love with me; and every 
one ſays, I am valtly improved by 
travelling, and that lam ſo witty, 
and fo wiſe, that they never ſaw the 
peer of me in all their born days; 
and as I have now ſeen the world, I 
hope the gentlemen of the county 
will be {o wiſe as to put me up for 
one at the next election. So no more 
at preſent, but my love to Tom Jack- 
ſon, and Goodman H::kumbottom, 
and to the parſon, and his aunt, which 


is all frem, dear papa, your ever. 


loving ſon till death, 
W. BOoOBTZIN. 


P. S. Here is a vaſt cunning man 


lives at the very next door; he prof- 
fers for a luidore (as they call = 
to learn me to make ſpells an 
charms, and love-powders, and 
will teach me to raiſe the devil in- 
to the bargain; which I think may 
be of great uſe to me at elections, 
and in fox-hunting, and ſo- forth: 


and as I have a capacity for any 


witty thing, I have a huge mind 
to learn; and he fays, if I will 


turn Papiſh, he will give me the 


true receipt to make the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, that will turn every 
thing I touch to gold, and filver, 
and money, and the like; but L 

hall beg his diverſion for that, for 
[ han't a'mind to be damned at 
preſent; and I hope I never ſhall, 
if I live and do well, and ſo-forth, 
as the ſaying is. 
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CHARACTERS. 


WRITTEN BY IR. SAM! 


BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF HWUDIPRAS. 


Kii. 
A-CATHOLIC 

AAYS his prayers often, but never 
prays, and worſhips the crots 
more than Chriit. e prefers his 
church merely for the antiquity of it, 
and cares not how found or rotten 1t 
be, ſo it be but old. He takes a lik- 
ing to it as ſome do to old cheeſe, 
only fer the blue rottenneſs of it. If 
he had lived in the primitive times, 
he had never been a Chriſtian; for 
the antiquity of the Pagan and Jo ith 
religion would have had the ſame 
ower over him againft the Chriſtian, 
as the old Roman has againſt the mo- 
dern Reformation. The weaker veel 
he is, the better and more zeaious 
member he always proves of his 
church; for religion, like wine, 15 not 


ſo apt to leak in a leathern boraccio 


as a great Caſk, and is better pr eierv- 
ed in a ſmall bottle ſtopped with a 
light cork, than a veſſel of greater ca- 
pacity, where the ſpirits being more 
and ftronger, are the more apt to fret. 
He allows of all holy cheats, 
content to be deluded in a true, or- 
thodox, and infallible way. He be- 
Neves the Pope to be infallible, be- 
cauſe he has deceived all the world, 
but was never decerved himfelf; Which 
was grown ſo notorious, that noching 
Jefs than an article of faith in the 
church could make a plaiſter big 
enough for the ſore. }1is faith is 
too big for his charity, and too un- 
wieldy to work miracles; but is able 
to believe more than all the ſaints in 
Heaven ever made. He worſhips ſaints 
in effigy, as Dutchmen hang abſent 
malefactors; and has ſo weak a me- 
mory, that he is apt to forget his pa- 
trons, unleſs their pictures prevent 
him. He loves to ſee what he prays 
to, that he may not miſtake one ſaint 
for another; and his beads and cru- 
cifix are the tools of his cCevotion, 

:thout which it can do nothing, 


— 


and is 


can tell from whence it came. 


Nothing ſtaggers his faith of the 
Pope's infallihility fo much, as that 
he did not make away the Scriptures, 
when they were in his power, rather 
than tacſe that believed in them, 
Which he knows nut how to underſtand 
to be no rror. The lets he under. 
ſtands of his religion, the more violent 
he is in it; Which, being the perpe- 
tual condition of all thoſe th: 
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eluded, is a great argument that he 
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is miſtaken. His religion is of no 
\ «. 


load - 
ſtone, that draws a greater Keight 
through a piece ct iron than when 
it is naked of itſelf, ILIis Prayers are 
a kind of crambe that ufd to kill 
chooimatters; and he values them by 
number, not weight. . 


force without ceremonies; like a 


XX117. 
A QUAKER 

S a ſcoundrel (aint, of an order with. 
out founder, vow, or rule; for he 
will not Near, nor be tied to any thing, 
but his own humour. t:e is the link- 
boy cf the ſectaries; and talks much 
oi ins light, but puts it under a bu— 
Mel, for nobody can ſee it but himſelf. 
His religion is but the cold fit of an 
ag uc, and his zeal of a contrary tem- 
per to that of all others, yet produces 
the ſame effects; as cold iron in 
Greenland, they ſay, burns as well 
as hot; Which makes him delight, like 
a ſalamander, to live in the fire of 
perſecution. He works out his ſal- 
vation, not with fear, but confidence, 
and trembling. His profeſſion is but 
a kind of winter-religion; and the 
original of it as uncertain as the 
hatching of woodcocks, for no man 
He 
vapours much of the light within 
him, but no ſuch thing appears, un- 
leſs he means as he is light-headed, 
He believes he takes up the croſs in 
being croſs to all mankind. He de- 


lights in perſecution, as ſome old ex. 


travagant 


= 
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travagant fornicators find a letchery 
in being whipt; and has no ambition 
but to go to Heaven in what he calls 
a fiery chariot;that is, a woodmonger's 
faggot- cart. You may perceive he 
has a crack in his ſcull by the flat 
twang of his noſe, and the great care 
he takes to keep his hat on, left his 
fickly brains, if he have any, ſhould 
take cold at it. He believes his doc- 
trine to be heavenly, becauſe it agrees 
perfectly with the Motus T repidationts. 
All his hopes are in the Turks over- 
running of Chriſtendom, becauſe he 
has heard they count fools and mad- 
men ſaints; and doubts not to paſs 
muſter with them for great abilities 
that way. This makes him believe 
he can convert the Turk, though he 
could do no good on the Pope, or the 
Preſbyterian. Nothing comes ſo near 
his quaking liturgy, as the papiſtical 
poſſeſſions of the devil, with which it 
conforms in diſcipline exact. His 
church, or rather chapel, is built upon 
à flat ſand, without ſuperior or infe- 
rior in it, and not upon a rock, which 
is never found without great inequa- 
lities. Next demoniacs, he moſt re- 
ſembles the reprobate, who are ſaid 
to be condemned ro weeping and 
22 of teeth. There was a 

otcher of their church thatrenounc- 
ed his trade and turned preacher, be- 
cauſe he held it ſuperſtitious ro fit 
croſs-legged. His devotion is but a 
kind of ſpiritual palſy, that proceeds 
from a diſtemper in the brain, where 
the nerves are rooted. They abhorthe 
Church of England, but conform ex- 
atly with thoſe primitive fathers of 
their church, that heretofore gave 
anſwers at the devil's oracles; in which 
they obſerved the very ſame ceremo- 
ny of quaking and gaping now prac- 
tiſed by our modern enthuſiaſts at 
their exorciſms, rather than exerciſes 
of devotion. He ſucks in the air 
like a pair of bellows, and blows his 
inward light with it, till he dung 
fire, as cattle do in Lincolnſhire. 
The general ignorance of their whole 
party make it appear that, whatſo- 
ever their zeal may be, it is not ac- 
cording to knowledge. 

Vor. I. 
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AAN ATIc. 
AINT Paul was thought by Feſtas 


to be mad with too much learning; 
but the Fanatics of our times are mad 
with too little. He chuſes himſelf 
one of the Elect, and packs a com- 
mittee of his own party to judge the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. The apoſtles 
in the primitive church worked mi- 
racles to confirm and propagate their 
doctrine; but he thinks to confirm 
his by working at his trade. He aſ- 
ſumes a privilege: to impreſs what 
text of Scripture he pleaſes for his 
own ufe, and leaves tnhoſe that make 
againſt him for the ute of the wicked. 
His religion, that tends only to fac. 
tion and ſedition, is neither fit for 
peace nor war, but times of a cond1- 
tion between both; like the ſails of 
a ſhip, that will not endur? a ſtorm, 
and are of no uſe at all in a cam. He 
believes it has enough of the primi- 


tive chriſtian; if it be but perſecuted 


as that was, no matter for the piety 
or doctrine of it: as if there were 
nothing required to prove the truth 
of a religion but the puniſhment of 


the profeſſors of it; like the old ma- 


thematicians, that were never believ- 
ed to be profoundly knowing in their 
profeſſion, until they had run through 
all puniſhments, and juſt ſcaped the 
fork. He is all for ſuffering for re- 
ligion, but nothing for acting; for he 
accounts good works no better than 
encroachments upon the merits of 
free belie ing, and a good life the 
moſt troubleſome and unthrifty way 
to Heay-n. He canonizes himſelf a 
{aint in his own life-time, as the more 
ſure and certain way, and lefs trou- 
bleſome to others. He outgrows or- 
dinances, as an apprentice that has 
ſerved out his time does his inden- 
ture>; and, being a freeman, ſuppoſes 
himſelf at liberty to ſet up what re- 
ligiva he pleaſes, He calls his own 
ſuppoſed abilities gifts, and diſpoſ's. 
ot himſelf like a foundation dehgned 
to pious uſes; although, like others 
of the fame kind, they are always 
diverted to other purpoſes, He owes 
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that moves he knows 
his ignorance is the 
weight that puts all his 
arts in motion. His outward man 
15.4 fant, and his insard man a re. 
probate; for he carries his vices in 
nis heart, and his rel gion in Ei face. 
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CELEBRATED MUSICAL 


ener 


to this day: 


ILINSFRUMENT THIT CAT-e ATL. 


HJaſk, and Travic Buirin, curiouſly 
engraved; on. the other, a Felonious 
Critic, ſnatching the laurel from a 
poor poet's row. The u orkmanſhip 
exceeded the m 1aterials, 

While I was viewing all the won- 
ders of this little tube, (che terror of 
ie poet and egen )a thoutand re- 
flections areſe in my mind. 1 thought 
on the cruel pa Jpitations 1t might 
cauie in the hœartsof many Bnfortunate 
adventures for fame, as yet unborn. 

Being in the midſt of my cogita- 
tions, m) 5 d the Templar, tang 
91 ic ot T en! in 1115 na nu, and |! iUCks 

round it, repeated the follow ing 
Verſes 


Pretty tub e, of m ighty | cer, 

Charmer o &c. 
Wen he had Ful he his ſoliloquy, 
Lapplied the inſtrument to my lip 
and, g ving! t breath, it ſent forth the 
mM0itharth, unmuſical found, that had 
my ears. My friend 
imiitd to fee me trig bean at my 
own noiſc; and, taking it from me, 
was 10 good as to give me a folo on 
it himſelf, which he performed with. 
Aer not to be acquired without 

at practice. This flouriſh of his was 

ya, ed 1 with the like harmony by a 
couple ſ of cats, who were met on an af 
falr of gallantry, on the top of a houſe 
tacing ine window where we ſat. 

: Acer the muſt curious examination I 
could make of this inſtrument, Il donot 
think I ever jaw any thing like it 

Fi differs very much from the 1 Fibia 
ot the ancients, as may be ſeen by ſe- 
veral antique baſſo-relievos in Italy, 
where that inſtrument appears perlect 
nor has it any reſemblance 
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to the Calamus, or ſhepherd's pipe of 
Arcadia; 
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Arcadia; one of which I myſelf ſay 
in the cabinet of that learn=d antiqua- 

ry, Signor Coſone Bagatello of Padua. 
}; eſides, had it been in uſe among the 
ancients, it could not have eſcaped the 
obſervation of the German literati; and 
we ſhould have {een two or three folios 
written on the ſubject, by the ſages of 
a nation who have ſupplied the com- 
m nwealt th of le. irning with inch loads 
of lumber. From all which I conclude 
it muſt be of modern invention. 

What confirms me more in this opi- 
nion is, that Pancirollus has not men- 
tioned it in his Treatiſe De Rebus In- 
ventis et Deperditis; [ take it, there- 
fore, that the invention of 1t 15 
than the uſe of tte compats, gunpow- 
der, or printing. Be that as it may, 
Frank Townly is of opinion that it 
may be of infinite utility to our coun- 
try; and he told me that this little tube, 
placed in judicious hands, would con- 
tribute more towards reforming the 
ſtage, and introdueing A good taſte in 
dramatic poetry, than all the book 
criticiſms in the world; and that a good 
_ eught no more to be without his 

call, than a ſoldier without his 
ear 

The « artiff who made it was al . this 
while very attentive. Ile began to put 
on a look of importance; ane told ns, 
that perhaps it might come at brit 
from outlandiſh countries, but it was 
quite a different thing from what it was 
when he firſt knew it for that we can 
improve, though we cannot invent; 
that he himſelf had ſat up night and 
d1y to try experiments upon it; and 
that, by long Eudy, he had fo enlarged 


it's compaſs, that it now took in three 


notes more of the gamut than ever it 
had done before: a; operas were now 
all the ton, he did not doubt that 
ſome great matter w. ld ſoon compole 
for it; and he hoped to get a patent 
to be the ſole maker of it, ” for he had 
a filter who was a ſervant to the kept- 
mittreſs of a man in power, by whoſe 
intereſt he hoped to procure it; when 
he was ſure he ſhould ſoon get an eſtate 
by it. 

There being a new play in the bills 
for that night, * ownly aſked me to ac- 
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toit for the ſpace of two: 
8 at length, 


later 


tage. 
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company him and ſome other acquaint- 
ances. We went at the proper hour, 
and placed ourſelves in the centre of the 
pit. ami. 115 a fort of ru ble „ho come 
to that place, not to ſhie their cloaths, 
but to ang Fg their und ſtandings: 

wiv ſet a value on works of 
nature, and from their opinion 
| Fronounces a thing to be 


this 


e author migh t deſign it 
for a comed y, but it was of that Kind 


which the Freach cal! git iſſant. 
However, all due attention was paid 
acts. Lownly, 
ending nothing in it to keep 
| „Attention, degan to tune his 
flage let: which, lise the found of te 
Lat It tr umpet, 


* vs © „ 
ua 1115 — 


FOUSEPU TW Role: audience 
from that quict Humder into which 
they had been laid by the ſccnes on the 
0 1 led the orche tra all that 
nigat; and I will do him the juſtice to 


ſav, he never ſounded in the wrong 
place. He was accompanied by f. uch 


a number ok others, in 
that it became à concerto-groſſo: I 
will not ſay it was quite io ſweet as th 

muſic of the ſpheres, and yer [ ſuſpect- | 
ed that a party from the Italian opera 


* Ar ious keys, 


in the Llay:market had thruſt them- 


{elves into this concert, in hopes to re- 
vive their ſinking opera again by damn- 
ing all Plays; For methoenght l could 
pl. a'nly diſtinguiſh ſome of Farineili's 
notes, as well as certain graces of Ga- 
ferelli, not to mention a ſqueak in 
imitation of Strada. | 

But commend me to a certain critic 
in the gallery, who damned the play 
with a yavin. This perſon kent his 
fre to the laſt: w hether he had been 
really atleep, and waked from ſome 
dream, or only pretended it, he fetched 
a yawn, or rather a groan, makin 8 
night 3 and ſo ſcared the Whole 
bene t that it put an end to the 
concert bel 

Butel tho ald hare taken notice be. 
fore, that ſome ſparks behind the 
ſcenes, (I wich I kae them!) 
for compelling us to like the play Þ 
force of 
bring the guards on the Lage, to bully 


us Out ot aufe. 


Q-2 


arms, and threatened to 


”% 1 
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did not think it inconſiſtent either 
with my age or gravity, to hiſs for 
the good of my country; and I be- 
came almoſt reconciled to the ſquall- 
ing of the Cat- call, when I heard it's 
muſic exerted in the cauſe of liberty: 
nor was J leſs pleaſed with the ſpirit 


of an audience who would not give 


up their opinions to critics who were 
to diſpute the rules of the drama 
with bayonets fixed to the ends of 
their muſquets; for, had I been in the 


place of that logician who diſputed 


with a Roman emperor, I ſhould not, 
like him, have yielded becauſe his 
Tmperial Majelty commanded fifty 
legions. | | 
Though I am an enemy to every 
thing which looks like tyranny, either 
in criticiſm or in politics, | could wiſh, 
I own, that ſome method lets tumul- 
tuous could be found out, of giving 
our judgments on the works of the 
ingenious; I would not have the feat 
of Wit, and the empire of the Mulſcs, 
_ diſturbed with note and confuſion. 
As I have conſidered this affair 
with all the attention which a mat- 
cer of ſuch importance deſerves, I 
will, by virtue of that authority, 
which I veſted in myſelf when I at- 
ſumed the character of a public wri- 
ter, offer ſome regulations for a more 
_ orderly judgment to be ſtamped on 
the works of our dramatic authors. 
I therefore humbly propoſe, that a 
certain number of critics, from our 
ſeveral inns of courts, hall meet in 
the Temple Hall, to confider and 
draw up proper rules and directions 
for the ute of the Cat- call the firit 
night of every new play, 
That they ſhall have power to ſend 
for perſons, papers, and records. 
That they ſhall appoint ſome per- 
ſon, duly qualified, tv compoſe for 
the ſaid inſtrument. 


A LOVE 
FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER 
DEAR MADAM, 


F there be yet no propoſition to- 
wards a conjunction with you, be 
pleaſed to accept of this interjedion 
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That the compoſition ſhall conſiſt of 
three ſele& pieces of muſic, different in 
their kind. 

That the firſt ſhall be played at the 
end of the prologue, and at no other 
time; and ſhall be underſtood to be for 
the entertainment of the upper-gallery. 

That the ſecond ſhallnever be played 
but when an actor commits ſome fla- 
grant fault. 

That neither of theſe ſhall be taken 
to reſlect in the leaſt on the poet. 

That the third ſhall be played at the 
end, and only when the play merits to 
be damned. 

That no perſon ſhall be allowed to 
aſſiſt in this concert who has not read 
Horace, 

That no gentleman of the Univer- 
ſity be allowed to found a Cat-call 
till he has been two years in town. 

That Frank Townly, or ſome other 
critic of equal lungs, be appointed to 


lead the orcheſtra, and likewiſe to beat 


time. | 

That ladies be allowed to uſe Cat- 
calls, if they pleaſe; or, rather, a tibi- 
cina, or, {mall flagellet, of a more curi- 
ous workmanſhip,and of a ſweeter tone, 
to be made on purpoie for their uſe. 

That this laſt inſtrument ſhall be 
tied, with a ſilver or gold ribband, to 
the ſticks of their fans. | 

That the critics in the pit, out of re- 
ſpect, ſhall be ſilent when the ladies 
begin to ſound. | 

That all expreſſions which are offen- 
ſive to modeſty or good-manners, be 
left wholly to the cenſure of the ladies. 

That no lady, under the degree of a 
toaſt, be appointed to lead the female 
orcheſtra. 

That the critic in the gallery have 
full liberty to yawn when the play is 
over, provided he does not like it: any 
thing contained in theſe orders to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 


LETTER 


TOTHE LADY OF HIS AFFECTION2, 


of my pretences: for I do pronouns ad 
verbum, that I deſire to be adjective 
to you in all ca/es; for pofitively I de- 

„„ clare 
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clare that, comparatively ſpeaking, I 
ſhould be /uperlatively happy might [ 
engender with you in all moods and 
tenſes, T hope you will not think me 
ſo /ingular, as not to defir2 to have 
the plural number in my family; or 
that I am too maſculine, to be neuter 
in regard to the feminine: Where- 
fore, dear Madam, let us have our 
affections in common of two. Far be 
it from you to dec/ine this ag, 
though I am not the firſt perſon, ne 
the /:cond, nor the third, that Torn 
ſolicited you to be ſubjundive to his 
love. I preſume you will not be in 
the imperativ?, whillt I pats from the 
cptativ? to the potential; and that you 
will permit me to make a conjunction 


LET 
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copulatize of my Propria qa Mari- 
bus, with your As [4 Preſonti; this 
will make a participle of happineſs. 

if you pleaſe actgey to give your 
voice to be pa/ſere herein: be you but 
ſupine, and I'll be G enent. Thus 
you will nd it the 0//ative part of 
my foul to be a lawful corcerd with 
the geniti ve; my whole 1 income ſhall 
be a datiwve to you tor the Pr eye 1. ng- 
thing ſhall be accu/2/: we again! t you 
for che future; and vour dear name 
ſhall ever be my wecar:wy, till Death, 

the great ablative of all things, part 
us. I am, dear Madam; 


Your molt obſequious adorer, 


Paul PEDAGOGUE, 


EN | 
TO HER FRIEND GRANARIA; DE- 


SCRKIBING THE MELANCHOLY. CONSEQUErRXCES.OF A TLILE'S. BEING 


KICKED UP IN. ORMESBY PARK, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, WHICH HAD Fer 


SOME TIME COVERED AN EMML 03S NESTs> 
. \ | 


UR whole ſtate is in the utmoſt 
() confuſion; and our diſtreſſes are 
ſo great, that I have neither leiſure nor 
ſpirits enough to give you a full ac- 
countof them. Hower er .I muſt ſend 
you ſuch a one as I can; that it mav 
induce you the ſconer to come and 
v:itone whom you have always loved, 
and who never wanted a friend to con- 
ccle with fo much as on this melun- 
choly occaſion. 

You knew how happily our whole 
22 u ſed to live under the king my 

ather ; and have often admired! with 
me that irm covering which Provi- 
dence had laid all over our capi— 

tal; and which, next to my Father” 8 
wiſe and mild adminiſtration, was the 
greateſt cauſe of the general happi- 
neſs of all our people. 

By day, when that globe of fre in 
the heavens, which ripens the corn tor 
us, was too violent, and ſcorched all 
the neighbouring nations of emmecs, 


we had a ſafe retirement, where we 


were neither dazzled with it's light, 

nor tormented with the too great heat 
of it's beams. By night, when the 
clouds thickened, and — down 
in little rivers, our covering was only 


made the more ſmooth by it, and none 
of it's moiſture ever penetrated into gur 
houſes or granaries. Our people al- 
Ways went Out chear! fully to work; 
and, if they found the heats too vio- 
tent, or ſaw a ihower drawing toge- 
ther in the clouds, had each his grotto 
to retire to under this red piece of 
rock, that c::rended itſelf over all our 
habitations. There was not then any 
people ſo happy as we were; and now, 
alas! there is ſcarce ſo miſerable a pco- 
ple on the Face of the whole earth, as 
we are become at one blow. 
On che firitdayot the laſt full- moon, 
(which, you know, is our great feili- 
ral, as talling in the midit of the la- 
bourins half of the year) asI was re- 
tired to my morning devotions, on a 
ſudden I thought I ſaw all that part 
of the red rock which was over my a- 
partment trembling, and in agitation; 
when in an inſtant other parts of it 
appeared over my head, and then 
others, till at. laſt it left my apart- 
ments, and the whole city, quite ex- 
poſed to the air. All this was done 
almoſt in an inſtant; in mech leſs time 
than I have been ſea! ding of it to you. 
The king my father was then in 
ccancil 
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council with the chiefs of the city, and 

found himſelf expoſed all at once to 

the glaring lightot the day, as well as 
all the reſt of us. 

It is 1mpofiible as vet to tell all the 
ane a that has been done. The 
walls of the Grand Houſe for the In. 
. are tumbled in; and great num- 
bers of the little i innocent periſhed 
under the rubbith. The Eggary has 
fared yet worſe: our Storeliouſes, and 
great part of the grain in them, are 
deſtroyed. In one word, almoſt all 
our houſes, and the palace itſelf, 15 
nothing but one heap of ruins. "ihe 


heavy rains which fell that afternoon, 


and ail the neu t night „have comples ated 
our misfortunes; "a we have {carce 


enough left alive to bury the dead. 


It is thought by moſt, that the oc- 
caſion of this great calamity to our 
nation was an ear thquake; for it muſt, 
they ſay, have required ſome general 
diſorder in nature to move ſo vaſt andſo 
extended a rock as that was over us. 
Others ſay, it was one of thoſe prodigi- 


ous monſters, wich Providence (out 
lows but two 


of it's goodneſs to us) a 
legs to walk about upon, that they 
may not cruſh yet more regiments of 
our people than they * do. 
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The gua ards, who were on duty 
when this accident happened, were all 
deftroyed except one, who is very 
much v ounded, and now lics dange- 
rouly ill. He has a violent delirious 
5 r; but ſays, between whiles, that, 

belore this happened, one of: theſe 
rn actually drew towards the ci- 
ty; and that he faw him ſuddenly raiſe 
up one of thoie vat columns which 
ſupport him, a. and drive away the whale 
rock before him with the eas of it, 
How true his account may be, Hea- 
ven only knows; but, ſurely, it is not 
unlike the character of thoſe peſts of 
the whole animal w orld, who were 
certainly formed bythe Evil Principle, 
awd who {ſeem to be the on ly creatures 
on the face of the whole earth which 


d ght in deing miſchief to others 


* itkout any view of doing good to 
themſelves. 


Whatever was the cauſe of our ſuf- 


ferings, never was there a people more 


diſtreſſed than we are. Come, there- 
fore, as ſoon as you poſibly can, to 
comfort your afflicted friend, who 
could ſcarce write thus much for tears; 
and who yet has not told you the half 
of our misfortunes. 
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SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, and BON-MOTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


NUMBER VIII. 


| . 
HE Marquis Della Scalas, an 
Italian nobleman, having invited 

the neighbouring gentry to a grand en- 


tertainment, where all the Reba of 


the ſeaſon were provided; ſome of the 
company arrived very early, for the 
purpoſe of paying their reſpeds to his 


Excellency. Soon after which, the 


Major-Domo, entering the dining- 
room in a great hurry, told the mar- 
quis that there was a moſt wonderful 
fiſherman below, who had brought 
one of the fineſt fiſh in all Italy; for 
which, however, he demanded a molt 
extravagant price... Regard not his 
price, cried the marquis; pay him 
© the money directly. — Sol would, 
« pleaſe your highneſs, but he refuſes 


© quatrini, my 1 


to take any money. W hat, then, 
would the fellow have? — An hun- 
© dred ftrokes of the ſtrappado on his 
© bare ſhoulders, my lord; he fays he 
© will not bate a fingle Claw.” On 
this the whole company ran down 
ſtairs, to ſee fo fingular a man. A 
0 dne aſh!” cried the Marquis, © What 
is your demand, my friend?“ Not 
anſwered the 
aiherman: © I willnot take money. If 
© your lordſhip: withes to have the fiſh, 
you mult order me a hundred laſhes 
of the ſtrappado on my naked back ; : 
* otherwiſel ſhall apply ellewaere.'— 
6 Rather than loſe the fiſh,” ſaid the 
marquis, * we mult e'en let this 
© fellow have his humour.—Here!” 
cried he, to one of his grooms, * dif- 
charge 


La) 


A 


THE WII“; 
charge this honeſt man's 
* but don't lay on too hard; don t 


5 demands: 


© hurt the poor devil very much! 
The ifhermin then {tripped, and the 
groom prepared to execute his lord- 
f Ae rs. © Now, my friend, * {21d 


the herman, *keepan exact account, 
4 b dard you; for 1 don't dere a 
1 


angle ſtroke more than my due.” 
| The w hate company were altonithed 
at th: amazing fortitude with which 
the man tubm:tc2d. to the operation, 
till he had received the ſiftieth laſh; 
When, addreting himſelf to the ſer- 
vant— Hold, my friend,“ cried the 
fiherman: l have now had my full 
© ſhare of the pri. — Tour ſhare!” 
exclaimed the marquis; what is tae 
meaning of all tis? '—* My lord, 
returned the filkerman, I have a part- 
© ner, to whom my honour 15 engaged 
that ke ſhall have his full half ofwhat- 
ever | recetve for the tiff; and your 
lordſhip, I dare venture to fay, will 
by and by own that it would be a 
thouſind piries 0 defraud him of a 
 fingle ſtrok e. And pray, honeſt 
friend, {aid rag marquis, who 15 
this partner?'—* Your porter, my 
© lord,” anſwered the fiſherman; © who 
c keeps the outer-gate, and refuſed to 
admit me, unlels I would promi! 2 
£ him half what I ſhould obtain tor the 
4 fiſh. — Hol ho!” 
quis, laughing very heartily, 
« bleſhng of Heaven, he 
c double h demand in ful! talel' The 
porter was accordi noly ſent for; and, 
being {tripped to the 4 din, two grooms 
were directed to lay on with all their 
might t! l he had fairly received bat 
he \ was io well entitled to. The ma 
quis then or dered his ſteward to pa V 
the filherman twenty ſequins; deſiring 
him to call annuall; for the like tum, 
as a recompenſe for the friendly ſervice 
he kad rendered him. 

11. 

PU! 1 II. having be en told that a 
certain ph) ſician b ad po! lic) mne 1 
him, and was impriſoned for it, ſent his 

rime- miniſter tg © enquireit ne had done 
75 any injury. To which the phy:; 


c 


: by the 


/ 


clan replied—“ Never, in all m my — 


exclaimed the mar- 


ha Ul have. 
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This report being made to the kings 
he ordered the doctor to be immediately 
let at liberty. The premier, ſurprized 
at this conduct, begged to know his 
Majeſty's motive. I do it,” ſaid the 
King, becauſe the man muſt be a fool: 
for no one «i{- would fo outrageoully 
© -abule a perlon who had never in- 


jured him; and why ſhould I punith 
an idcot?' 


« 


7 


111. 
As the late Duke of Bedford was one 
day on horſeback, not far from Wooburn 
Abbey, in company with tome gentle- 
WES, is Grace obſerved four labourers 
making a hearty meal in the open field. 
Struck with a ſudden wnim, he rode up 
to the honeit ruſtics, and alked them 
if they thought themſelves perfectly 
happy? | hree of them replied that, con- 
lining their wants to what God pleaſed 
to ſend them, they had not a wiſh 
in the world. But the fourth frank- 
ly confeſted, that one thing was want- 
ing to his felicicy; namely, the reco- 
very of a ſpot of ground, 2 houſe, and 
a mili, whick had dern in the poſ- 
ſe ſſion of | his u- f. T 4 long ſuc cel- 
ſion of years, and LIN his father had 
imprudently dilpoled of. © Andifyou 
© had this 1nher: es "od the Duke: 
* would you then be fully contented?” 
— As much fo,” replied the ruſtic, * as 
fit 1s poſſible for man tobe!“ What 
is it worth?? reſumed his Grace, 

[ could purchaſe it,“ returned the 


countrymnan, or niet guineas..— 


Let this hone!t fellow have to th at 
c ——_ Card th K „turning ic 
his ſte ward; ] mall 3 have the 


e to retlect that 1 have at 
leaſt rendered one man happy.“ 
ö 1 
WN the renowned Adfhical ! Had. 
mg WAS dy; gs he begged tO iee 
„to w. hom he thus: 1 him 
2 No twithſtanding my rank in 


* life; and public ſervices for ſo many 
Years; 1 | ſhall leave you only a ſmall 
fortune; but, my dear boy, it is ho- 


© neitly got, and will wear well: there 


are no {-amen's wages or proviſions 
in it; nor is there one lingde penny 
ot dirty money.“ 


& 
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v. 

As the late Mr. Rich, whoſe abilities 
as a Harlequin are univerſally known, 
was one evening returning home from 
the playhouſe in a hackney-coach, he 
ordered the coachman to drive him to 
the Sun,then a famous tavernin Clare- 
Market. juſt as the coach paſſed one 
of the windows of the tavern, Rich, 
who perceived it tobe open, dextrouſly 
threw himſelf out of the coach-window 
into the room. The coachman, who 
ſaw nothing of this tranſaction, drew 
up, deſcended from his box, opened 
the coach-door, and let down the ſep; 
then, taking off his hat, he waited for 
ſome time, expecting his fare to alight; 
but, at length, looking into the coach, 
and ſeeing it empty, he beitoweda few 
hearty curſes on the raſcal who had 
bilked him, remounted his box, turn- 
ed about, and was returning to the 
ftand; when Rich, who had watched 
his opportunity, threw himſelf intothe 
coach, looked out, aſked the fellow 
where the devil he was driving, and de- 
fired him to turn avout. 
man, almoſt petrified with fear, in- 
ftantly obeyed, and once more drew up 
to the door of the tavern. Rich now 
got out; and, after reproaching the 


fellow with ſtupidity, tendered him his 


money. No, God bleſs your honour,” 


ſaid the coachman, my maſter has or- 


© dered me to take no money to-night.” 
—* Pſhaw!” ſaid Rich; your maſter's 
© a foo]; here's a ſhilling for yourſe!f?? 
—* No, no,” ſaid the coachman, who 
by that time had remcunted his box, 
* that won't do: I know you too well, 


for all your ſhoes—and fo, Mr. De- 


© vil, for once you're outwitted?? 
| . 

Tu late Lady Tyrawley, who was 
very ſuort-ſighted, being on a chriſ- 
tening viſit, ker ladyſhip waited be- 
low-ſtairs a conſiderable time, with 
much impatience to ſee the child, 
which was tobe brought down to her. 
T he footman, in the mean time, enter- 
ed the apartment with a coal-ſcuttle; 
who approaching the fire, near which 
her ladyſhip was ſeated, the immedi- 
ately roſe, and being extremely de- 


The coach 


homage. 


ſhop. 


| begging. 
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firous of complimenting the family 
with a thouſand common- place ob- 
ſervations on the bantling, run on 
in the following manner, with great 
volubility—* La! it is the ſweeteſt 
© creature I ever beheld! my Lord 
© Duke's noſe! my Lady Dutcheſs'; 
eyes and mouth!—Dear nurſe, this 
js an univerſal joy; for ſure no mo- 
© ther ever had ſo ſweet a creature! 
The company ſtared; and her lady- 
ſhip, who did not diſcover her error, 
called for her chair, congratulated 
herſelf on having paid her viſit, and 
returned home full of the praiſes of 
his Grace's delightful baby. 
VII. 

Wren Edward I. was lying at 
Auſt Clive, he invited Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, then at Beachly, on 
the oppoſite ſhore, to a conference 
about matters in diſpute between 
them; which the latter refuſing, Ed- 
ward paſſed over to him. This act of 
condeſcenſion ſo affected Llewellyn, 
that he leaped into the water to meet 
him; and, embracing the boat 
* Molt wiſe king!” ſaid the generous 
Briton, your humility has conquer- 
© ed my pride, and your wiſdom tri- 

umphed over my folly: aſcend that 

neck which I have exalted againſt 


which your virtue has this day en- 
titled you!” Then taking King Ed- 
ward on his ſhoulders, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times, he made 
him ft on his robes, and did him 


c 
= 
you, and enter into that country to 
6 
c 


III. | 

A MasrER of Arts being reduced 
to extreme poverty, begged ſome relief 
of a lockſmith who was at work in his 
The ſmith aſted him why he 
had not learned ſome art to get his 
living by, rather than thus to go about 
* Alas!” replied the ſcholar, 
Il am a Maſter of ſeven.—“ Of ſe- 
ven!” replied the lockſmith; they 
muſt be ſorry ones indeed, then, ſince 
they are not allable to keep you: for 
my part, I have only one, as you fee, 
which maintains ſeven of us; myſelf, 
my wife, and five children.“ 
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POETRY. 


A MODERN LOVE LETTER. 
aESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE WEALTHY MISS Howmm_z, 
STAFFORDSHIKEs 


BY MR. CARR. 
DEAR MADAM, 
Hope you with care will read over 
| Theſe lines, which are come from a very 

true lover: 

Who for you, at this moment he's writing, oth feel 

More pain than a Frenchman when broke on the 
wheel. | 

From the moment I ſaw you, all happineſs fled; 

And, it not ſoon relicv d, ſhall no doubt ſoon be 
dead: 

For my boiom, believe me, is ſcorch'd all to tinder; 

And my heart, on my honour, is burnt to a cinder. 

My head, more con:us'd than Charybdis and 
Scylla, 

Of ſenſe is bereft, as this letter can tell ye; 

And my memory, O itrange! is become tuch a 
ſhort one, 

There's nothing it thinks on, but you—and your 
fortune. 

But, ah! ſuch perfection your beauty can boaſt, 

No wonder my heart felt it's power, and is loſt, 

Not Venus, when 1miling the waves ſhe forſook, 

Tho' a goddets, could boaſt a more heart-witchin, 4 
look. 

| Your cheeks are two roſes, your lips are vermilion, 

Your love-darting looks conquer all that they 
imile on. 

And no wonder ſuch brightneſs ſhould beam 
from thole eyes, 

Which are form d of the two richeft ſtars from 
the ſkies. 

But, tv ſum up at once all your heart-killing 
charms; 

*Tis heaven—or better—to lie in your arms. 

Your manſion, too; la! what a proſpect is there! 

What gay foreading landicapes! what health- 
giving air! 

What flower-tpangled banks! where a monarch 
might lie, 

While ſoft- flowing Stour murmur d careleſsly by! 

Rich m-adows, where plenty profuſion beſtows! 

And ſhades, where the Graces and Loves might 
repole! 

In ſhort, *tis a ſeat all together divine; 

And, by heaven, I ne'er ſhall have n 
it's mine! 

But think not, dear Madam, your riches alone 


Have attracted my heart, and confirm'd it your 


Own: 

Ah, no! 'tis your perſon which chiefly I prize; 

Yet who but a madman would riches deſpiſe? 

By me they are valued, I frankly confeſs; 

And they ſay you've ten thouſand—I hope not 
much leſs. 

Yet content, in a cottage, a cave, or a wood, 


With you I would live upon leove==it 1 could; 
Vor. I. 


But I fear ſuch thin diet might turn out un- 
healthy, 

So acknowle age I ve no great difiike to be wealthy. 

Permit me, then, Madam, in perſon to come, 

And hear from thoſe fate ſpeaking lips all wy 
doom. 

When fighing and panting 1 lie at your feet, 

Vows numerous as ſun- beams my tongue ſhall 
repeats; 

And it to my hopes your fortune proves equal, 

A tond, faithful lover, you'll find in the ſequel. 


ERS ES, 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY, ON RECEIVING 
A PRESENT OF A CAT. 


BY THE SAME. 
H, gentle Lydia! how coulu'ft thou 
A poet's wants bid Tabby ſhare: 
For, (ure, thy mind Compaſſion drew, 
Ana Pity ſtamp'd her image there 
How, then, confign to foodleſs days, 
The gentleſt of the purring kind; 
Since want and hunger are the bays, 
The chearleſs bays, that poets tin! 


While Dulneſs Wealth and Plenty cheer, 
And Folly's empty brow ago; 
CUnnotic'd Genius drops the tear, 
And penſive Merit liglis forlorn. 


No taſte ful viands crown my board, 
No turnſpit in my chimnsy tolls: 
Nor mouſe, nor rat, thele walls afford; 
They fly, like friends, where Fortune ſmiles. 


Ah! chen, demureſt of thy race! 
In vain thy fearchful eyes thall prowl; 


While Diſappointment clouds the place, 


Aud Gorgon Hunger's terrors ſcow-I. 


But what my cupboard ſhall deny, 
The generous Mute will freely give; 
And, tho' of hunger thou muſt die, 
Bright in my verſe thy name ſhall live. 


THE DECISION. 


A TALE, 


\LARISSA, ſprightly once and gar, 
Now figh'd the tedious hours away: 
She mourn'd the kindeſt huiband gone, 
The hufband much but more the man. 
Daik weeds conceal'd the fair from view; 
Yet mightily became her, too! 
She veil'a her pretty blubber'd face, 


And wept her dear—with ſuch a grace! 


But, lo! voung Florimond appears, 
To dry the joyleſs widow's tears; 


His ſuit ſhe heard with warm difdain, 


Proteſted all his hopes were vain; 
* R Her 
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Her hands ſhe wrung, her robe ſhe rent, 
And wept, and © wonder d what he meant!” 
Vet thro' the drop that drown'd her eye, 
*Tis ſaid, there ſhone a ſpark of joy; 

And ſage diviners could foretel, | 
That Florimond might yet do well, 

A ſcruple now diſturb d her head, 
© Whether it were a fin to wed?” 

Queries and doubts her brain poſſeſs'd, 
And buſy Conſcience broke her reſt; 

So, to reſolve this knotty caſe, 

She ſeeks the curate of the place. 
© A Caſuiſt??—Deep—* Of judgment ſound?” 

Yes! tam'd for parts—the parith round. 

_ Clariffa, with the riſing ſun, 
Approach'd her friend, and thus begun 
© Full fixty times hath yonder light 
© Aroſe, as oft hath tunk in night, 

« Since the lament:d hour that gave 
© My faithful conſort to the grave: 
«© And, ture, no ſecond love ſhall e er 
« Efface that image, ſtill ſo dear! 
© Clariſſa, to his memory juſt, 
For ever ſhall revere his duſt, 
« Yet cruel Prudence may require 
© What elſe were foreign to Deſire; 
© And, midſt a weight of cares, you know, 
© What can a helpieſs woman do? 
© My heedleſs ſervants light my call; 
© My farmers break, my houſes fall: 
© And Florimond, with winning air, 
© Tells me they want a huſband's care. 
© What does my learned Doctor ſayꝰ 
Why, marry, ſure—without delay.'— 
_ © But ſhould the lover prove unkind, 
A tyrant o er a ten.er mind, 
How hard my lot, condemn'd to mingle. 
« Tears with my cup?'—* Why, then, live lingle,” 

Vet what if an obdurate fair | 
Should drive a lover to deſpair? 
© You know the fooliſh freaks of men; 

I eread the thought! Nay, take him, then!” 
© But ſhould he ſquander my eſtate, 

* And pawn my jewels, rings, and plate; 

And witleſs I, by folly led, 

Be turn d adrift to beg my bread?” 

The Doctor, vers'd in womankind, 
Perceiv'd the workings of her mind. 

Madam, he cries, * when truth we ſeek, 
© All argument is often weak: 

When reaſons weigh on either part, 
Opinion vainly tries her art; 

© So, till deſcenging Truth prevails, 
* She fits ſuſpended o'er the ſcales. 

* A way more ſpeedy thall te tried; 

A tongue ſhall ſpeak that never ly'd. 
* Know, Madam, then, my pariſh-bell 
Is famous for adviſing well; 

© Whate er the point in queſtion be, 
It hits the matter to a T: 

© Thus, as it dictates by it's tone, 

Vou ſure muſt wed—or lie alone.“ 

Now tow'rd the church in haſte they go. 
© The widow cheartul?'—But ſo, ſo! | 
Yet vows, whatc'er the anſwer given, 

She piouſiy will yield to Heaven. 


* The Baſon in Hyde Park. 


The pageant drags a hidden chain: 


And actions deem'd abſurd in thee, 
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The Dector, too, exhorts the fair, 
To liſten and decide with care. 
And now, the myſtery to unfold, 
He turn d the key, the bell he toll'd. 
Our widow mus d, and knit her brows 
Well, Madam, pray what think ye now?“ 
(Here firſt the ſobb'd, and wip'd her eye, 
Then labour'd out a doleful figh: } 
Think, Doctor? Why, the cafe is plain; 
© Alas! I find reſiſtance vain !— 
© Ah, Florimond! and muſt I yiele? 
© In Heaven, tis ſaid, our doom is ſeal'd. 
© Yet not by choice bs fate lm wonz 
© The will of Heaven be cver done! 
© The bell ordains thee to my bed; 
© For, hark! it fairly bids me “ wed!” —- 
© Dear Doctor, then, (I ſpeak with ſorrow} 
© Be ſure you be at home to-morrow,” 

Think you the ſimple tale too long? 
Then hear the moral of my ſong: 
The moral, to no tex confin'd, 
Regards alike all human kind. 

Sly paſſion, and diſtemper'd ſenſe, 
Uſurp the form of evidence; 
And truth and falſhood, good and ill, 
Receive their tincture from the will. 
Man boatts his reaſon's power in vain; 


A varied ſhape each object wears, 

Juſt as he wiſhes, hopes, or fears; 

His deepeſt thought, his vaunted rule, 
Is Paſſion's ſlave, or Folly's fool. 

*Tis hence we blindly can approve 
The very faults of thoſe we love; 
*Tis hence we blindly can debate 


The nobleſt deeds of thoſe we hate. 


Abroad thus works perverted will; 
At home our views are darker ſtill; 


Are prudent, wiſe, and juſt, in me. 

Self-love adores her own caprice, 

Still deifies each darling vice; 

And, by the colour of a name, 

Removes at once the guilt and ſhame. 

The Prodigal is generous, free; 

The Miſer boaſts economy: 

Gay, the Debauch'a; the Proud 1s great; 

The bold Oppreſſor hates a Cheat; 

The fawning Slave obliges all; 

And mad Revenge is Honour's call. 
Thus Paſſion ſhoots thro? every part; 

The brain is tainted with the heart: 

Weak Judgment falls before Temptation; 

And Reaſon—is but Inclination. 


DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN A BEAU $S HEAD AND HISHEELS» 


| HEAD, 
"NOME, take up your burden, ye dogs! 


and away; 
I intend to walk up to the Baſon to-day *. 
SEA HEELS. 
Your legs, Sir, are now in ſuch ſlender repair, 
We beg that your honour may go in a chair. 
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HEAD. 
Ye in{lent dogs! do you dare to refuſe 
Jo little a walk, in a new pair of ſhoes? 
My leys, to, methinks, might have gratefully 
gone, 
Since a new pair of calves I this morning put on. 
| HEELS. 
Do you call us ungratetul? the favours you 
| prize, | 
Were detign'd not to gratity us, but your eyes, 
I; the footman oblig'd to his lorefhip or grace, 
Wha, to feed his own pride, has equipp'd him 
in lace? | 
We think we have very good cauſe to complain, 
That you are thus exalted without any brain; 
As our merits are equal, we juſtly may plead 
A title lometi:.cs to walk on our heal. 


NEAD. 


Very fine! atthis race all the beauxin the town 
Wou'd fairly, like tumbiers, be tum'd upſide- 
down: | 


But when i'm diſſected, to ſh:w you my brains, 


May ll the world cry, He's a fool for his pains!” 
But if l may argue—Pray, Sir, who takes ſnutt, 
Who ogl»s, who tmiles? I think titles enough. 
Can you ſing? can you laugh? can youlpeak? can 
you lee? | 
Or what can you do, filly dogs! without me? 
And to thew you how much your ambition's my 
ſcott, | 
When next you rebel, I'll e'en ſhake you off; 
Tho l ſtand nut without you, I'm ſure I can fit, 
In Parliament, too, tho' berett of my feet. 
HEELS. | 
Do you twit us with that? You have reaſon, 
we hear; 
We danc'd with the wives, or you had nut been 
where: | 


But, to dath you at once, let us tell you; tis (aid, 


That ſome have ſat there without any Head. 
HEAD. 
Gad's curſe! and that's true: fo, a word in 

„our ear — | 

To oblige you for once—Here, boy, call a chair! 

Let us henceforth together, like wiſe men agree; 

Fl! ſtrive to ſet you off, while you ſet off me. 

In the next place, I'll fit very ligat on each 
ſhoulder; | 

For; nature revers'd, I grow lighter as older. 

When you dance a minuet, I'll ſmile my beſt; 


And do you cut a caper, when I cut a jeſt. 


AIR, 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


BY MR. COLLIN ROOPE, 


O, fragrant flowers, forſake your clay-cold 
bed; 
Thrive in the ſunſhine of Liſetta's eye: 
Live in it's beam, beneath it's luſtre fade; : 
Bloom on her breaſt, and in her boſom die. 


There, from thoſe charms unwilling to remove; 
O let each flow'ret—emblematic wre at 


From centure, as from levity. 


Nor pleas'd with midnight maſquerade; 


« Acrols the raom a flood of light. 
£ 


An Orange-Tree obliquely Rood; 


I nothing to thy influence owes 
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Live it's ſhort hour. expreſſive of my love, 
That fades to tall, nor languiſhes till death. 


Emblem of youth! in beauty's charms array'd, 
Bluſh like the morn, and cloſe with cloſing day 
Then,radiant wreath! go teach the lovely maid 
Since life is ſhort, tis wiſdom to be gay. 


THE BATCHELOR'S CHOIH E. 


F &er 1 quit the firgle life, 

Be this the model of my wife: 
A beauty, without art, compleat; 
Who from her toilet, ſimply neat, 
The golden tiſſue can detpiſe, 
And wear no brilliants but her eyes; 
Soft blended in her eye, ſhould meet 
Deſiring Love, and fparkiing Witz 
And, in her dimpled imiles, be ſeen 
A modeſt with a chearful mien. 
As pauſes find in muſic place, 
Her ſpeech let proper Silence grace. 
Her convertation ever free 


An unditiembles innocence; 

Not apt to give, or take offence: 
Nor tond of compliments, nor rudez 
Not a coquette, nor yet a prude. 
Averſe to wanton ſerenade, 


The virtues that her ſex adorn, 

By Honour guarded, not by Scorn. 
Not tuperftitious, nor pruphane 3 
But in religion greatly plain. 

To ſuch a virgin, inch a wife, 

I give my love, I give my life! 


THKE | | 
LOOKING-GLASS AND ORANGE-TREK. 
BY MRS. C 


KS, 


N an apartment, where expence 
1 Appear d in full magnificence, 
A Looking-Glals, of neateſt taſte, 
Within the middle pannel plac d, 
Gather'd from Sols meridian blaze 
Th' aſſemblage of his icatter'd rays, 
And ſnot, in borrow'd ſplendor bright, 


High un a ſtand of fattin-wood, 


Whom thus, of tancied power polleſs'2, 
The ſcle-conceited Glatis addrets d. 
By my kind influence, behold 

How fair thy tender buds unfold; 
Which, but for my all-fot'ring ray, 
Their beauties never Would ditplay! 
Should not ſuch gay expanded bloom, 
Such pleaſing verdure, high perfume, 
Thy mind with gratetul tapture raiſe; 
To render ſome return of praiſe; 

Such as may ſpeak both love and awe, 
Left | my influence withdraw? — 
Nought can thy judgment more miſguide 
Than prile,' the Orange-Tree replied: 
But for that paſſion, thou wouldit Kao 
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4 All the perfections which you name, 
E From yonder Glorious Orb I claim, 
The ſame whole partial beams I ſee 
Shine with ſuch radiance on thee; 
And but for whoſe imparting light, 
Thou hadſt remain'd as dark as night: 
Then ſcorn not the advice I give, 

With gratitude thoſe beams receive; 

But think not any merit thine, 

Who only by reflection ſhine. 

If to thy happy lot tis given, 

To be the inftrument of Heaven, 
< RefleR, that thou can't nought difpenſe, 
s But that which thou receiv'dſt from thence.” 


THE LOYAL PAIR. 
BY MR. T. 7—. 


© F'LL lift for a ſol tier,” ſays Robin to Sue, 
To avoid theſe eternal diſputes!'— 


Aye, aye,' cries the termagant, © do, Robin, do! 


£ I'll raiſe, the mean while, freſh recruits.” 


DESCRIPTION OF HOLLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HUDIBRATYT 


Country that draws fifty foot of water, 

In which men live, as in the hold ot nature; 

And when the fea dos in upon them break, 

And drown a province, docs but foring a lake; 

That always ply the pump, and never think 

They can be ſafe, but at the rate they tink; 

That live, as if they had been run aground, 

And, when they die, are caſt away and drown'd; 

That dwell in ſhips, like ſwarms of rats, and prey 

Upon the goods all nations fleets convey, 

And, when their merchants are blown up and 
crackt, 

Whole towns are caſt away in ſtorms, and wreckt; 

That feed, like Cannibals, on other tithes, 

And ſerve their couſin-germans up in diſhes; 

A land, that rides at anchor, and is moor d; 


In wuich they do not live, but go aboard. 


EPIGRAM I. 


ON A CLUB OF 801 2. 
BY THE SAME. 
HE jolly members of a toping club, 
Like pipeſtaves, are but hoop d into a tub; 
And in a cloſe confederacy link, "1 
For nothing elſe, but only to hold drink. 


EPIGRAM II. 


O wonder that ſcience, and learning pro- 
found, 
In Oxſord and Cambridge fo greatly abound; 
When ſuch numbers take thither a little each 
day, 
And we meet with ſo few who bring any away. 
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EPIGRAM III. 
LY MR, COLLIN ROOPE. 
AY, pr'ythee don't rage, 
Thou philotopher ſage, 
Nor that Nature s no vacuum, ſwear; 
Poor Doraine dull! 
You forgot your own-ſcull; 
There's a terrible vacuum there! 


EPIGRAM IV. 


HOEBU Sand Nedare like two buckets grown ; 
Always, when one is up, the other's down. 
E. 


EPIGRAM V. 
3 ne'er ſtirs his hat wears by hi: 


Maker: 
Strange mongrel cur!—like and unlike a Quaker, 
| K. 


EPIGRAM VI. 
| OW many good laws have our Parliament 
made! 
And how many of breaking them make a mere 
jeit? | | 
Let usthen have one more that all laws be obe vd; 
And, happily, this may be broke, like the wt, 


EPS APH- I 
ERE lies interred 
A friend to both ſexes; 
Who, from a ſtrict obedience © 
To the Fundamental Laws of Nature. 
Dedicated himſelt entirely 
To the uſe of his ſuperiors. 
Framed for the good of the public, 
He proved 
A uſeful ſubject to the King, 
A conſtant ſupport to the Conſtitution, 
| | And | 
An unwearied ben«<:iuttor to ever 
; Body. 
He was ſo well acquainted 
With the affairs of the Houſe of Commons. 

And ſo neceſſary in their operations, 

That there was no motion made 

To which he was not 
Privy. 

He was eaſy of acceſs to all: 
And, though his chief companions 
Were of a looſe ditpotition, 

The moſt modeſt ladies 
Scrupled not to viſit him 
On any urgent occaſion, 

So great were his good offices. 

In ſhort, | 
He relieved the poor and needy, 
And | 
The rich he ſent empty away. 


EPITAPH.- I. 
ERE lies my wife! Reader, enough is ſaid: 
Good only muſt be ſpoken of the dead. 
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ENIGMA. I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS, 
BY MR. ALLEN. 


| "I TH labour pains, and many a heav- 
/ . 
ing throw, 


Forth I am brought into this world of woe, 
Perfect in form, and never atter grow. 

To travel then I'm ſent: what tong'ie can tell 
The lands I vitit, or with whom i dw: I}? 
Welcome to all, my pretence all commenꝭ: 

A king 's companion, and a beygar's friend. 
Traqetmen I aid; and, though 1 am no fſcrive, 
Am not the laſt ot the accomptant tribe: 
Though many families like mine are found, & 
Greater and lets, we {till the moſt abound. 

To ſeem like us, (th' incautious to eninae) 
What numbers travel! but of tuch beware. 
Yet, ſtrange to tell, though grief nor care I know, 
Pale is my face, with arms acroſs | gy. 

What need of more! few words will ſerve the wife; 
Deſcribe me aptly, and you gain the Prize. 


NIGMA II. 
BY MR. COLLIN ROO PE. 


F, to the head of all that taſte have known 
To be exalted, and to claim a crown; 
If to hate mortals ſubje& to my ſway, 
Bend when I move, and as I nod obey; 
If this be majeſty, I dare command 
The head that bows, and the obſequious hand: 
Strange, unaccuſtom' d dignity I claim, 
And ought to bear a king's, a monarch's name. 
Yet not alone material realms I rule, 
My power confutes the philoſophic fool; 
The range of all th ideal world is mine; 
And mortals grand ſenſorium I confine; 
Man's ſeat of ſenſe, ambitious, I controul; 
Bind the free thought, and circumlcribe the ſoul. 
Know, too, ye fair! | guard from heat and harm, 
Youth's crimſon bloom, and beauty's tranſient 
charm; 


MAS. 


Veil the bright eye, the ſoft emotion ſhade, 
Aud hide the bluſnes of the lovely maid, 

Yet, tho” along the Caledonian plain 

Lot! 15 my empire, and decay d my reign 

W here my blue ſubſtitüte uturps the place, 
And lens the laſs a wild, romantic grace 
Still my v: tt reign conception's fight de fies: 
'Uhought's ample fource within It's boundas „lies; 
A lite, and power, wittin it's verge you M 

find, 
And every wiſh that aQtuates mankind. 


ENIGMA III. 


EY DNS. JAMES WILLIAM3. 


2  ELLL Ec vouth fills my veins, I may of- 
7 Y p : 
| ten be feen 


In ſome deep muddy pond, or far off on the 
green; | 

And peac: rut remain in my own native toil, 

Where l live withuut care, and am fed wichout 


tei 

Till, at length, from my tranquil abode l am 
torn, 

BJ; the tyrant, waoſe power all Nature muſt 
mourn: | 

Since, nof..oner nas man mark'd a thing may 
conduce 

T > his pleaſute, his intereſt, his whim, or his uſe, 


Than the creature is ſeiz d; and, regardleſs of 
ain, 

Js in An. preſery*d, or leſs cruelly ſlain, 

For me, when Im match d from a parent's fond 
tice, 

In a furnace I'm plac'd till my juices are dried; 

When my bowels, now ſhrunk to mere ſkin by 
the heat, 

Are dragg'd from my body, and trod under feet: 

And tho my poor carcaſe ſo mangled is found, 

Scarce an atom remains that has not felt a wound, 

No baliam's applied my deep wounds to reſtore, 

But in paiſon they're drench'd till, alas: I'm no 


ENICMA 


more. 


THE 


ENIGMA IV. 
BY MISS CECIL. 
Y origin from earth I drew; | 
Beauteous my form, and graceful too: 
But as ta parents, 1 had none, | 
Tho' fleſh and blood, and Ein and bone; 
Or yet was living any elf, 
In the wide world, like to myſelf. 
Rural my lodging, and my fare, 
F moſtly dwelt in open air. 
The choiceft fruits 1 daily eat, 
But never ſaw or heard of meat. 
The limped ſtream, that bubbled by, 
Serv'd for my drink, when I was dry. 

Now liſt, I pray, whilf I diſcloſe, 
How firſt 1 from oblivion rofe. 

My ſhape and make were paſſing ſtrange; 
I've u one a wond'rous change: 
Bent like a bow I firſt appeai'd, 

And neither ſaw, had taſte, or heard; 
And if I never had, tis clear, 

Id tav'd ſome millions many a tear. 

Yet ne er could man arrive at Heaven, 
Unleſs thro'-me the means had riten: 
Strange contradiction, then, to far, 

To ſure perdit on I'm the way! 

Strange it mult ſeem, tis vet moſt clear; 
Tho' yet more ſtrange 1 ſhall appear. 

Not by progreſlive, flow degrees, 

My form attain d iuch power to pleaſe; 
Nor yet my mind; tho' both compleat, 
Both fram'd moſt exquiſitely ſweet. 

In one ſhort hour I gain'd full height; 
Earth gaz'd, enraptur'd, at the fight? 

For ne'er before had earth, ſea, air, 

Beheld a creature half ſo fair. 

My foul adorn'd with every grace, 

With blooming loveline!s my face, 

The day that gave me birth 1 walk'd, 
The hour I breath'd familiar t:}k'd; 
And, ere that day reach'd evening-iige, - 
The ſetting fun had hail'd me bride. | 
More might be ſaid; but, ere this line, 
My name, my perſon, you divinz; 
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So thin the veil ſpun by theſe rhimes, 
You've doubtleis gueſs d me twenty time: 


ENIGMA V. 
BY MRS, SPENCER, 
EHOLD a fave, who all commands obey 5, 

And acts as oft as may his maſter pleaſe. 
My genius, all allow, is clear and bright, 
And I a+ to give each gueſt del ght. 
The clergy keep me clotely as their keys, 
And wind me this or that way as they pleaſe, 
Yet ſuch my art, ſuch magic tricks I ſhow, 
I caile up p«-wertul ſpirits from below: 
In different hues they ftrice the gazer's fight; 
Wiz iit all admire them, and canteſs my might, 
I deck the ſide boards of the rich and great, 
But teldom dwell with thoſe of mean eſtates 
Twice every da do J a hunting go, 
And always ſeize my hapleſs, deftin's foe; 
Tho fome, when all my art and force I uſe, 
Before they vield, to lote a limb will chuſe, 
Yet tatul proves, at laſt, alas! my end; 
For Lreak 1 muſt, fince I refuſe to bend. 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY MR. ALEXANDER. 
Have two bodies to your view diſplay d, 
Both of one ſubſtance regularly made: 
Alike in form, with one food only fed; 


Nor is that food or fiſh, fleſh, fowl, or bread. 


When once united, they are both ſupplied 
With food, which laſts till they are both deſtroy d. 
Wien vic has much, the other's ſhare is ima]]: 


Sometimes both have alike z atternate, none at all. 


Like mighty ſtates, I've many ups and downs, 
But moſtly reſt when gloomy midnight frowns., 
Like detperate thieves, my bodies are confin'd, 
Vet pain 1 feel not, tor l have no mind. 

it 1 deceive, yet never had a tongue; 
And Uamelets, too, I am, whenever wrong. 
What I do tell ſhould be by all much priz'd, 
Initead ot which it is by moſt deſpis'd. 
When i'm ve:thrown, by man's ſuperior power, 
Unnumber d thouſands fall within an hour. 


REBUSES. 


REBUS I. 
BY MR. T. CRLAWTER». 
O a ſemi-circle add a circle, 
The ſame again repeat; 
To all theſe add a triangle, | 
And then you ll have a treat. 


REBUS II. 
BY MR. G. M. w. 
O the half of nineteen, and two-thirds of 
| an ace, 

uſt one-half a diſeaſe with care you muſt place; 
this you have done, take three-fourths of 

ten, = 
And you'll have what enlivens both women and 


REBUS 11. 
BY MR. s. HOSMER» | 
P LACE the half of a hundred before and 
behind | 
The mother of him who died firſt of mankind; 
And, direct or reverſe, you each way may deſcry 
What Death will aſſuredly make you and J. 


REBUS IV. 
EY MR. W. HOLLAND. 


O nothing add ten, with three-fifths of two 


| ſcore, 
And let them be join'd by five hundred more; 
Theſe, rightly combin'd, will give you the name 
Of a city, not leaſt in the annals of fame. 
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OL UTTUNS:. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. A Bullet. 
2. Hope. 


3. The Plague - Ague. 


KEB US Es. 


1. Ipſwich. 
2. Mint. 


SELECT. ANSWERS 


1. BY JACK. 

(iN REMARKS ON DEAN SWIFT'S D!RFC- 
TIONSFOR SERVANTS, AND INCLUDIAG 
ANSWEkS TO ALI THE OTHER ENIG- 
MAS.) 


R. Editor, I am a ſcrvant, yet I'll make 
a thitt 
To awer „our Enigma, and the Rules by Dean 
Swift. | 


Tho' i'm no poet, to the Mules a ſtranger, 

Vil exert my ſelf now our profetiion's in danger: 

Such rules for fervants could never be Dean 
Swifts intention, 

It was ſome ttupid foot or coxcomb's invention. 

If any one who keeps ſervants from gu:lt is found 
free, 

Fll find him a ſervant as puiltleſs as he. 


If a ſervant does marde:, robs, or ſets houſes on 


fire, 

Is rogue, whore, flut, floven, gluiton, | drunkard, 
or lyar, 

Grant ſervants are devils; (and well ſome of them 
may) 

There are many, who keep them, worſe devils 
than they, 

If you think ſervants to reform, now Dean Swift 
is in his grave, 

Begin with is highn ſe, and work dountothe ſlave; 

For, whillt the ſpring ſtinks, tweet the water 
Ca: de: 

Begin with my maſter and mi iſtreſs, and then 
come ty Me. 

All who delpite ſervants, I hope will keep no more; 

Let my lady go tor her gallant, and my lord * 
his whore. 

When Madam gets up in the morn, let her to 
herlelt tay 

ll not be at home, to any creature this day.” 

Andwhen the dunning tradeſmen for their money 

comes, 

Let her anſwer the door herſelf, and ſay—* I'm 

© not at home. 

So I hope thele hints given may be well under- 
{toud : 

If bad ſervants are plenty, few maſters are good. 

Yet th-re are ſome good maſters ; there's a Jour- 
nal to be ſeen 

Of one, in Page 60, the ſecond Magazine. 


Great men do great ills, which are ofc-tines 


look'd o'er; 
Poor men commit faults, which are oft-times 
made more: 
But whete's great men's power when laid in the 
rave; 
Will their duſt have command v'er the duſt of 
the llave? 


nnn EN 


4+ A Shadow. 
5. Letter L. 
6. A Watch. 


3 Riches. 
4+ R 41 d0Ws 


NIGMA. 


And, ſooner or later, we ſhall certainly all fall, 
By old age, bv the Plague, the (word, or Mes- 
QUET-BatlLt. 

b,uk be your muſquet, freely let your 
BULLETS 03 
Wound the rich, proud, and tyrant, the cox- 

como, and beau. 
j* I not loſe my Heœof Heaven, to Batter the 
reatz 

For life's but a Sade, we all plainly fee it: 


If this 


Ans lince 'tis o more, let's learn to ve wellz 


Then in our laſt doys we thal be in no tear of L. 

Fray ook at your Mutebes, ſee how time doth fly; 

That, whilſt you live here, you may learn how 
to die: 

For if we are not ready, great will be vur diſaſter; 

There the tyrant's no more Ia cx'ö as good as 
his Maſter. 


2. BY MR, ALLEN, LEWES. 


AKK hark! the martial trumpets ſound; 
The neighing chargers ſpurn the ground: 
Sce! upon yon embattled plain, 
The hottiie ranks, (a gallant train!) 
Advance to war! ſhouts rend the ſky; 
The gaudy banners wave on high: 
The dium, too, beats, difpelling fear; 
Helm moves to hel:n, and ſpear to ſpear. 
They charge! the murdering cannons roarz 
Ditcord now reigns, and wild uproar. 
Wich lightning's ſpeed the Bui Iz Ts fly; 
The warriors fall, d ey groan, they die. 
The bleeding hero bites the ground. 
Hark! hark! the martial trumpets founds 


J..BY MR. T.-BECKETT, JUNs 


E T the trembiing coward fear 
Danger, ere it doth appear; 

We- the ſons of warlike Mars, 
Fear nor death, nor wounds, nor ſcars: 
And curs'd be he who dreads to fall, 
By BuLt.eT, or by.canne-ball: 

Hear the brazen trumpet's throats. 
Hear it's ſoul inſpiring note 
W here's the ſoldier now, around, 
But burns with glory to be crown'dg 
Or bravely in the action fall, 
By BuLLET, or by cannon-ball. 

Let the meagre ſons of France, 
With their triple force advance; 
Or the haughty Dons of Spain 
Bring their golu-beſpangled train; 
8ritons ſoon ſhall ſpeed their fall, 


By Bur ET, or by cannon-ball, 
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DEAR SIR, 


O wel! you're play'd your part, 


I'm imitren, S r, beyond redemption, 

So venture now to alk a queſtion — 

Could you apyrove a country wite ? 

Then take, O take me, Sir! for lite, 

If vou incline to what I've ſaid, 

J'il frive to match the NuT-Brows Maid. 
© Yesz—Yes—/!'i} never contradict, 

© But bear whatever you inflict,” 

But now my breaſt beats ſtrange alarins, 
And fears you'ie in fome rival's arms; 
Who, witn her Svren tongue and voice, 
May rob me of my favourite choice! 
Should that be true, I ſo much erc.:d, 

Let your wing d Bur LE r pierce my head. 


5. BY MR. G NM. W. 
* AINLY, like a ſtately tower, 
Man may raite his detpot head; 
A little Eur r.gT ſcorns lis power, 
A imall circumference of lead. 
Tranſient praiſe, and martial glory, 
Rank the Hery with the great; 


You ve fir da SH0T quite thro' my heart; 
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Yet rumour tells, in future ſtory, 
A little Bull Tr ſeal'd bis fate. 
Glowing for the fancied laure), 
The Duelliſt maintains his name: 
At length he falls in private quaxrrei, 
And a Berry ſtains his fame. 
Bowing down with fad contrition, 
The Suicide for pardan prays: 
Then, with placid, mild fubmithion, 
By a Burtt zT ends his da: s. 
6. 3Y MR. FRANCIS BROWNP. 
NE day fimple Hocge, long our object ct 
tun, 
To ſhew us his valour, took out the old gur; 
And ſaid, if we's ftep to the garden a minute, 
We ſhould hear the report of the charge that was 
in it; | 
And, that the exploſion might not appear ſmall, 


He put in tw: more charges at powder and BALL: 


Then drawing the trigger, it went oft with a crack, 

That levell d poor Roger quite flat on his back. 

To afford him aiſitance all ſpeedily run, 

When Hodge cries, * For God's take! keep off 
© from the gun: | 

Since one bounce has nearly depriv'd me of 
breath, 


The two that remain are infallibly death!“ 


Very ingenious Ar ſwers to the PaIZzT EN dNM4A were alſo received from Mr. Philip Hoffe, 
Compton; Mr. J. Rice; Comus, Mr. R. Tattam; Mr. W. Holland, St. John's Street; Mr. 


John King; Mr. John Smith; Mr. Joſeph May,” Spitalfields, Mr. W. Stone, Bruton Street; 
Mrs. Spencer; Mr. G. R. Charlotte Street; Mr T. V. Mr. T. Crawter; Mr. N. D. Hack- 
ney; Mr. W. Huttonz Mr. Richard Hart, Exeter; A Bacchanalianz Mr. J. B. Syd. Coll. 
Cambridge; Mr. J. Smith, Rotemary Lane; Mr. T. H. Mr. W. Minſhull, Cheſter; Egomet 
Ipſe; Tom the Quaker; Mr. John Almond, Bury Street; Mrs. Welch, Newingtonz Mr. Ni- 
cholas Vincent, Guilatord; Mrs. M. G. Whitechapel; Mr. B. T. Beningfield; Maſter John 
Derifley, Croxton; Mr. T. D. Mc. W. H. Tom Blunt, Bracknell; Obfervator; C. Kentiſh; 
Hope; Mr. J. stock, Creenwichz A Young Correſpondent, Jermyn Street; Mr. W. Elley, New 
Quebec Street, Portman Square; and Mr. J. G. Jun. . 


£7 A Variety of moſt ingenious MiscrtLANCOUS ArSweRs to the ſeveral EN IG MAS and 
REBvsEs were this Month r«cei: ed, all of which the, uncommon length of the beſt Anſwers to 
the Palze EN IGN, obliges us to omit inſerting, for want of room: viz. from Mr. Francis 
Browne, to Enigmas 2, 3,4, 5, 6, and Rebuſcs 1, 2, 33 Mr. P Hoff-, to Enigmas 3, 5, 6, 
and Rebuſes 2, 3; Mr. J. Rice, to Enigmas 2, 2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 33 Mr. W. 
Holland, to Enigma 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. H. Bennet, to Enigmas 2, 3, 
4, 5; Mr. John King, to Enigma 2; Mr. John Smith, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Mr. Joſeph 
ay, to Fnigmis 2, 4, 5, 63 Mrs. Woollaſton, Poplar, to Enigma 4; Mr. J. Beckett, to 
Enigmas-2, 3, 6, 6, and Rebutes 1, 2, 233 Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 6, and Rebuſcs 
Y,2,3; Mr. T. Lans, to Enigma 3; Mrs. Spencer, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6; Mr. George Menſ- 
forth, to Enigma 6; Mr. Crauter, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. N. D. 
Hackney, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. James Woollen, Sheffield, to Enig- 
mas 3, 5. 6, and Rebuies 1, 2; Mr. W. C. near Saliſbury, to Enigmas 3, 4. 5; Mr. John Ma- 
fon, to Enigmas 2, 4. 5, and Rebus 2; Mr. J. B. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 
2. 31 4. X. B. to Rebuſ:s 1, 2, 3; Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 
2, 31 Mr. John Smith, Roſemary Lane, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 55 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3; Mr. 
T. H. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 63 Mr. W. Minſhull, vo Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebules 1, 
2; Mr. John Almond, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. John Foſter, w 
Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. B Sigſton, of Oulton, near Leeds, to Enig- 
mas 2, 5; A. Savoyard, to Enig nas 2, 3, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 3; Mr. W. Banbury, to Enigma 
31 Mr. J. S. Greenwich, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3; Mr. G. S—n, to Enig- 
mas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebus 2; Mr. W. D. to Enigma 5, and Rebus 2; Miſs Sally Brock, to 
Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebus 2; Maria, to Rebus 2; Mr. R. Prieſtley, to Enigmas 5, 6; 
Matter John Deriflev, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5 6; Mr. W. H. to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. Joſeph Doug- 
las, to Enigmas 3, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Obſervator, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 
2,3; Mr. J. Stock, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 33 Mr. John Webb, Haverhill, 


Suffolk, to Enigma 3; A Young Correſpondent, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 
2; Mr. W. Elley, to Enigmas 2, 


: 8 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 2; and Mr. I. G. Jun. to 
Enigmas 2, 3, 5, 6, and Rcbuſes 2, Fo _ — J 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


F the truly ingenious My. V. Dore, of Ipſwich, turns to our laſt general Lift of An. 

wers to Correſpondents, he will ſee, in the article addreſſed to Capt. John Clarke, 
the only reaſon which can poſſibly be urged againſt the inſertion of his mott elegant 
Poem. It may ſeem unneceſſary to add, that the Editor is very defirous to receive his 
future communications on any other ſubject. 


The Song called the True Blues, has a conſiderable degree of merit, and can hardly 
fail of pleaſing the chearful Society for which it was compoſed; but much of the humour 
would be loſt out of that jovial circle. be | 


The Tale ſent by Mr. A. S. of Wellingborough, and that by Juvenis, are both meant 
io be inſerted in our next. | 


We are aſtuniſhed that the Author of ſo well- written a production as the moral Eſſay 
on Contentment, could ſend ſuch a grave performance for inſertion in a miſcellany of 
wit and entertainment. It wants little more than a Text from Scripture, to make it a 
ſeriouſly reſpectable Diſcourſe for the pulpit. | | 


The Eaſtern Fragment on the ſame ſubject, though far from contemptible, poſſeſſes 
too much mediocrity to merit a place in the Wit's Magazine. 

We ſhall be glad of the other communications mentioned by our valuable correſpon- 
dent Fact, who forgot to ſend the Anſwer with his Enigma. 


Mrs. Woodcock alſo negleRed to ſend the Solution with her Enigma, on which account 
it could not be inſerted. 85 N 


The favours of Rigdum Funnidos came too late for inſertion in our preſent Number. 
A continuation of Indiana's Characters is received. 
Many curious Articles intended for inſertion are ſtill unavoidably deferred. 


It is become neceſſary to caution our Correſpondents, that no Letters addrefled to the 
Editor of the Wit's Magazine can in future be opened, unleſs Poſt Paid; and that tuch 
as are not fo directed, and come charged to the Publiſhers, will be returned to the Ge- 
aeral Poſt- office as intended frauds. | | 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


The f SW VER MEDAL, for the beſt original Proſe Eſſay by a Correſpondent, is 
adjudged to the Author of the Eſſay on MoDERN Wis DOM-the ſecond, for the beſt 

Poetical Production, is once more decreed to Mr. CaRR, of Stourbridge—and the 
third and fourth, given by lot to Two out of the Six belt Aniwers to the PRIZR 
ExNniGMA, fell to W. H. of Banbury; and a YOUNG CORRESPONDENT—who are 
requeſted to tranſmit their orders for delivery to the. Publiſhers, in the ſame hand- 
writing as their reſpective productions, ſigned with their real names and places of 
| __ _ they may be printed in the next Number, for the ſatis faction of ſubſcribers 
in general. | | LR | 


£7 The Fou MEDaLs adjudged laſt month, have been forwarded to 
1. Mr. WiLLiam ROBERTS, Horkelley Park, Eſſex. | 
2. Mr. Jon CARx, Stourbridge, Worceſterſhire. 
3. Mr. Jonx HakR1s, Eltham, Kent. 
+. Mr. ALLEN, Lewes, Suſſex. 
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THE NIGHT-WALKER. 
NUMBER II. 


HE conſtable of the night, 
though not quite unconſcious of 
the dignity of his office, was a far more 
civilized being than molt of his bre- 
thren: and, as he ſoon found that I had 
only been guilty of a ſlight aſſault, he 
very prudently obliged the watcamen 
to return to their reſpective ſtations, 
and took upon himſe:f the charge of 
ſecuring my appearance before a ma- 
giltrate next morning, if he ſhould fail 
to effect a reconciliation. 1 
All but the conſtable, the proſecu- 
tor, and myſelf, being now retired, I 
entered into the particulars of the whole 
affair, exactly as it had happened; and 
ended with expreſſions of regret, that 
I had been hurried by paſſion to com- 
mit an outrage which reaſon muſt con- 
demn. However. [ {till peremptorily 
demanded to know what was become 
of the young creature in whoſe fate I 
had intereſted myſelf; and, taking a 
couple of guineas from my purſe, which 
I gave as a peace-offering to the foot- 
man, I aſſured him that they ſhould be 
increaſed to twenty the moment | re- 
covered her by his means. 

Money has often been cenſured as 
an incentive to evil, but it is generally 
the poſſeſſor's own fault if he makes it 
not much more conducive to good. 

The gold had no ſooner faluted the 
palm of my ſtern proſecutor, than it's 
radiance diffipated the gloom which 
had before clouded his countenance. 
He looked wiſtfully at it—turned it 
over—and found it felt heavy in the 


hand. Convinced that it was genuine, 


by the united teftimonies of appearance 
and weight, his heart began to dilate; 
and the affecting ſtory of 

little charge; which all the eloquence 
J poſſeſſed had been inſufficient to en- 


my amiable 


force effectually during the relation, 
now ruthed into his enlarged boſom, and 


he was overwhelmed with ſenſibility. 


Lal not of the rhetoric of the mouth, 
ye weak dupes of it's power: how far 
more perſuaſive is the melodious ſound 
which proceeds from the the continued 
collifiox ot guinea upon guinea, than 
all the boaſted arguments ot the moſt 
convincing ipeaker! Patience herſelf 
might ſome umes be lo exhauſted, in at- 
ten ing to a long verbal harangue, 
however iowery, as to be caught nap- 
ping; but who ever went to lieep, or 
even feit the ſmalleit inclination io in- 
dulge in ſomnolency, while the moſt 
protracted continuation of Sterlung 


harmony greeted his delighted ears? 


Even orators themielves wiitlingly be- 
come dumb, to liiteu to it's enchanting 


voice, and tacitly acknowledge it's ſu- 


perior eloquence. 

1 was about to return my purſe to 
my pocket, when | perceived that the 
poor conitable was in a fituation, if 
not of actual terror, at leaſt of apparent 
concern, that brought to my idea what 
1 have read reſpecung the faſcination 
of the rattle- ſnake, when any lictie ani- 
mal gets within the attraction of it's 
terrinc eye: in ſhort, to drop the me- 


taphor—which | nnd will by no means 


apply in ail it's parts, were I weak 
enough to purſue it—the conſtable's 
eyes had been rivetted to my purie, 
by the magnetiſm of the metal it con- 
tained; which they followed with a re- 
luctant languor, in it's retreat from 
their fight. 


* Shall | give pain to his heart, who 


has afliſted in producing an event 
* which may lead to the felicity of my 

© own?? | 
Forbid it, Generofity—forbid it 
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Feeling—forbid it, Gratitude—forbid 
it, even, Duty! lt is a debt of ho- 
nour, and ought to be paid on demand. 

I took out a guinea; and, putting it 
into his hand; the luſtre which it had 
drawn from his eyes while it was in my 


poſſeſſion, miraculouſly returned, and 


his features bore the marks of gratitude 
and pleaſure. 

© This was quite unneceſſary, Sir!? 
ſaid the conſtable, as he put the guinea 
in his pocket. 


© I think otherwiſe, my good friend,” 


ſaid J. Not to have diſgraced your 
* office, is alone ſome merit in a mi- 
© niſter of juſtice, if | have been rightly 
© informed; and you have almoſt been 
a peace-maker, as well as a peace- 
preſerver! I mult, therefore, inſiſt 
that you likewiſe drink my health.“ 
And l added half a crown to the guinea. 
That I certainly will, a hundred 
time over!” ſaid he; with an ear- 
neſtneſs which fully ſatisfied me he 
would not be worſe than his word. 
This, I knew, was my time; and 
I now repeated my original queſtion to 
the foorman,in a more perſuaſive form. 
© Tell me, my good friend, where 
is the dear young creature concealed, 
* whom I ſaw enter your houſe?” 
Upon my word, Sir, I told you 
© the truth at firſt, She is gone with 
my lady to Houle.” | 
© How is this poſlible!” exclaimed I. 
Did I not walk before the door from 
© the moment ſhe entered?—Trifle 
© not with me; for, by Heaven | 
The footman withdrew nimbly be- 
hind the conſtable. 
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© Your honour is ſo paſſionate, that 


vyau wont let one ſpeak!— The cha- 
riot waited for them in Street, 


and they went out at the back- door. 


t perceived my error. Impatience 
ſhould not be employed to unravel 


the intricate clue which leads through 


th“ | byrinth of Truth. 
How far diſtant is the place you 
* mentioned?” 
* Only about three miles from Ty- 
burn Turnpike; and, if your honour 
pleaſes, I'll call a coach, and go 
with you directly. To fay the 
truth, I dont much like her lady- 
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© ſhip's ways; and, if you will ſtan 
* my friend, as your honour wa 
* ſaying, I wont ſerve her another 
© hour,” Des 
As we were near the ſtang, a coach 

was immediately ordered; and the 
footman, having directed the coach. 
man where to drive, was about to 
get up behind, when I called to him, 
and deſired him to ride with me: 
adding, with particular emphaſis, 
that an honelt man was campany for 
a king. 

Having by theſe means ſecured the 
heart of my companion, I felt the 
pleaſing hope of yet ſaving from con- 
tamination the virtue which 1 had 
engaged my ſelf to protect: and, as we 
rode along, he gave me ſuch an ac- 
count of her ladyſhip as abundantly 
convinced me that ſhe was nor at all 
injured by the current reports of her 
infamy. | 1 

When we drew near —— Houſe, 
J conſulted him on the beſt means 
ot obtaining a peaceable admiſſion ; 
which, I ſuipected, would be no eaſy 
matter, without his aſſiſtance. I had 
before taken every opportunity of ex- 
patiating on the unpardonable turpi- 
tude of ſeducing friendleſs innocence, 
and I now aſked him if he would chear- 
fully aſſiſt me, even at the hazard of 
his own life, in recovering this young 
creature. He afſured me that no. 
thing ſhould on his part be wanting : 
nor did he doubt of ſucceſs, as only * 
coachman, the houſekeeper, and one 
woman ſervant, were ever there on 
theſe occaſions; the old fellows—that 
was his expreſſion—always ſending 
away their own carriages, that their 
ſervants might know nothing of the 
buſineſs, though they ſeldom failed 


to hear ail the particulars the very 


next time they ſaw any of her lady. 
ſhip's family. | 

A dark lane led up to this deteſt- 
able manſion; and my companion 
adviſed that we ſhould be ſet down 
when we approached within about 
two hundred yards of the houſe. 

The foatman rung ſoftly at he 
gate—no one approached, I ſci:el 
the handle, * rung a loude I. 
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— Who is there?“ ſaid a rough 
voice within. | 

© It is only me, Mike!” lied 
the footman, and I muſt ſpeak to 
© her ladyſhip directly.“ 

The door opened. 

What is your bufinefs, Sir?* ſaid 
Michael, addreſſing himſelf to me. 

© The gentleman,” haſtily rephed 
my companion, wants to ſee her 
«. ladyſhip.” | 

I] wont let any gentleman in to- 
night. He muſt come again in the 
* morning.” : 
gut the gentleman is a friend of 
mine, Mike.“ N 

O! that alters the caſe.— Walk 
in, Sir, if you pleaſe; I did not 
know you was one of us. 
Well, Harry,“ faid his friend 
Michael, in a half wiſper— turning 


8 


from me, as we both entered—* here 
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* are rare doings!—Lord! Lordi. 
© where does our miſtreſs think of 
l going when ſhe dies? we have had 
* fine work with the young girl [ 
* brought down! Such ſcreaming and 
* crying. it's enough to melt any. 
* one's neart to hear them. Dolly 
fell a crying in the kitchen, and 
vos ſhe won't ſtay another day in 
© fuch a wicked houſe; and, upon 
my ſoul! Harry, the tears once or 
twice came up into the corners of 
* my eyes, though I believe I have 
© not ſhed one theſe thirty years! But 
© his Grace is juſt come; and ſo, I 
© ſuppoſe, it will be ſoon all over 
* with her!“ 

At this laſt expreſſion I ſprung for- 
ward. © 

Lead me on, friend Harry!” ex- 
claimed I; there is no time to loſe.“ 


H 


AN ESSAY ON MODERN WISDOM. 
BY TWO OF THE MOST POPULAR PERSONAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


EADER, before you proceed, 
we adviſe you to look at our 
names as hereunder ſigned, when you 
will undoubtedly find that we have 
a little deviated from the general rule, 
by affixing a true title to our produc- 
tion. We ſhould not have acted with 
ſuch inconſiſtency to our character, 
but from a laudable deſire to change 
the faſnion, of having every new pub- 
lication ſtam ped with falſhood on the 
very face—the vehicle in which we 
now appear before you, we mean-as 
a grand exception. 


And here it may be neceſſary to 


aſſign a reaſon for our appearing in 
print; the true cauſe of whica is, be- 
cauſe fo many falſe pretenders to uni- 


verſal ſway have lately forced them- 


ſelves into notice. Avaunt, Ambition 
and Nonſenſe! no longer plume your- 
ſelves on being the monarchs of hu- 
man beings. We ſeek not to eſtabliſh 
our ſovereignty by an appeal to our 
anceſtors; neither do we with to ob- 
tain a ſervile homage by claiming an 
alliance to the wiſdom of the ancients. 
But on matter of ſact alone we are de- 
termined to ſtand or fall. 


Let the Reverend Father in God, 
the fat Dean, and the greedy Plura- 
liſt, think of their preſent ſituations 


in life: no merit, but a mechanical or 
ſonorous articulation of Hic, hæc, hoc, 


—Propria qui Maribus —and that 


of eſpouſing the caſt-off lady of a 


diſhpated peer; (doubtleſs, to prevent 


the farther contamination of her vir- 


tue!) Let them think of the thouſands 
they enjoy, and the honour of being 
drawn by animals of ſagacity, per- 


haps, ſuperior tothemſelves! Let them 


but think of this, and they will own 
us to be the only cauſe of their ex- 
altation, Look at the lift of needy cu- 
rates; their virtuous wives and large 
families; their preaching and praying 
three times a day; their labouring with 
foot as well as with tongue; and they 
will acknowledge that their fituation 
1s owing entirely to us. 

Examine the lift of generals, ad- 
mirals, captains, and other officers, 
whoſe bravery is diſcernible only in 
their ſcarlet, or blue and buff, enjoy- 
ing the ſweets of human life! Obſerve 
the hardy veteran, with nothing but 
ſcars, and three apprenticeſhips of 

toil, 
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toil, with plenty of heart-courage to 
recommend him, living on the ſcanty 
Pittance of an abuſed charity! 


The hardy ſons of Neptune muſt. 


not be forgot! Surely no one will ſay 
that theſe diſciples of Mars can deny 
our power! 

Recollect the number of citizens, 
burgeſſes, freeholders, and others, who 
on a diſſolution of the grand ſenate of 
the nation, enjoy preſent pay, large 
promiſes, and good living, from the 
honourable and generous diſpolitions 
of thoſe with whom they entruit their 
deareſt rights: ſurely, on this mo- 
-mentous occaſion, we have the grand 
command. 

Look at every tradeſman in the 
kingdom, and you will find language 
truly moroſe and inſulting, with be- 
haviour in every reſpect the moit 
ungenteel and contemptuous, to a 
ſtranger who would deal honeſtly 
with them, when not arrayed agreea- 
ble to our command; while, with their 
eyes almoſt open, they decome the 
dupes of ſharpers—and a numerous 
tribe they are—when arrayed as our 
true ſoldiers. 

Obſerve our votaries, when mar- 
ſhalled in their beſt array: one-horſe 
chaiſes, ſaddle- horſes, and other Sun- 
day appendages; ſuch as hair-dreſſers, 
ſhoe-blacks, ſtreet- ſweepers, noſegay- 
danglers, jemmy-tartar- trafickers, 
&c. Notice the churches, chapels, 
meetings, and tabernacles; and you 
will find a majority of them alſo at 
our ſervice. Viſit tea-gardens, where 
gentle ſwains, and dying maids— 
Together walk, among the trees and fountains, 
Till they ſuppoſe themſelbes un heaveriy moun- 

tains. 

And farther, we truſt, our veracity 
will by no means be called in queſ- 
tion, when we afſert our dominion 
over all the ſons and daughters of noc- 
turnal pleaſure, Taverns are opened, 

as houſes of rendezvous for our ſub- 
jects, in all parts of the metropolis; 
where, if a ſober man ſhould happen 
to aſſociate, he is preſently bantered 
out of his reaſon, and is ſoon made a 
naturalized citizen ofour empire: and, 
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with reſpect to female influence, there 
we have hand, heart, and everything 
elſe, proſtrate at our feet. Antiquated 
virgins, ſuppoſed virgins, barefaced 
trumpets, ladies of eaſy virtue, wives, 
and old dowagers: theſe have for 
many years been marſhalled under our 
banner. We give them great liberties, 
and extraordinary charters; becaule 
they enliſt a great number cf veterans, 
who always ſtand ready in our cauſe, 
armed with red port, Madeira, punch, 
porter, cards, dice, &c. &c. &c. 
Meſſrs. Reaſon and CommonSenſe, 
two of our outlawed ſubjects, having 
long vainly endeavoured, by treaſon- 
able publications, and other ſeditious 
methods, to gain from their allegi- 
ance many of our lawful ſubjects, 
lately had recourſe to the following 
ſtratagem. | 
Having firſt ſignified, with conſi- 
derable plaui:bility, their defire of a 
coalition with us—mark the word 
coalition, truly faſhionable—we kind- 
ly granted them an interview at a 
congreſs which we held expreſsly for 
this purpoſe. We ſummoned to this 
buſineſs 73 tavern-keepers, 72 ſwind- 
lers, 515 lawyers, 14 counſellors, 1 


judge, 17 bailiffs, 52 lady-abbeſſes, 


796 of their nuns, 7226 ladies of eaſy 
virtue, 79 cunſtables, 145 juſtices of 
the peace, 342 gamblers, 728 tharp- 
ers, 896 divines, (21 of whom were 
biſhops) 482 ſenators, 201 peers, and 
7642 tradeſmen; beſides 6,942,973 
common ſubjects. Accordingly, the 
entrance of Meſſrs. Reaſon and Com- 
mon Senſe being announced, amidſt 
the hiſſes and general execrations of 
our loving ſubjects, we entered upon 


the important buſineſs; and, to our 


aſtoniſhment, they began with afſert- | 
ing, that a general reformation was 
much wanted in the world, and that 
they would be our liege ſubjects pro- 

vided we would adopt a propoſal they 
had to make for the forwarding what 
they called the good deſign. Atlengtk 
this propoſal came out; which proved 
to be no other than that, for che fu- 
ture, no men ſhould be permitted to 
act as juſtices of peace, but that wo- 
| men 
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men ſhould henceforth fill that ho- 
nourable othce; and that, effectually 
to ſtem the torrent of corruption, 
none but aged matrons ſhould be 
choſen, who ſhould have liberty to 
chuſe female conſtables, and other in- 
ferior officers of Juſtice, for the better 
preſervation of the peace; when they 
doubted not that every gambler, ſwin- 
dler, and jilt, would meet with due 


correction. In anſwer to this, we oh 


ſerved, that if we ſhould accede to 
their ſtrange notions, our happy con- 
ſtitution would be ſoon overturned, 
as the very people they meant to pu- 
niſh were the pillars of the ſtate; add- 
ing that, fince they had ſuch a wonder- 
ful predilection in favour of old wo- 
men, we thought they might be juſt- 
ly contented with the preſent com- 
miſſion of the peace. On this the 
whole multitude immediately huz- 
zaed; and inſiſted on our delivering 
Reaſon and Common Senſe into their 
hands, as they were determined to 
hang them up directly. However, 
we choſe not to acquieſce with the 
deſire of our loving ſubjects, but diſ- 
carded Reaſon and Common Senſe 
privately; for, to ſay the truth, we 


were not a little apprehenſive that, 
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if they ſhould happen to lay hold of 
theſe two ſtrangers, an open rebellion 
might be the conſequence. Indeed, 
Reaſon and Common Senſe appeared 
ſo plauſible, that a few weak people, 
by examining them too cloſely, might 
have been infected with their perni- 
cious notions, which perhaps would 
have been too ſtrongly rooted in their 
brains. | 

This 1s our wifdom; it is the wiſ- 
dom of Old England; and that ſuch 
wiſdom may ever continue to flouriſh, 
is the ſincere wiſh of 


Your loving Maſters, 
CusTom and Fas RIO. 


P. S. What we have already ſaid is 
ſufficient to prove our univerſal 
power and dominion: befideswhich, 
we can, on emergencies, fly tothe 
phyſical corps, the ſable corps, and 
a variety of others; to ſay nothing 
of the hunting, hawking, cricket- 
ing, and other country troops, in 
our daily ſervice. We have alſo a 


choice let of droniſh divines, whom 


ue call our ſleepinginfantry. There- 
fore let our enemies look to it! 


CHARACTER OF A. HARE, ESQ. 


A VERY EXTRAORDINARY COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


ERMIT this letter to inform 
you, that there is coming up to 
town by the Norwich coach, one who 
has lived moſt part of his time in our 
neighbourhood; if, indeed, he is not 
a native of this county: but of that 
I cannot be poſitive, neither is it very 
material, as [ can, notwithſtanding, 
ive you a ſufficieat account of him 
25 your conduct reſpecting the re- 
ception and treatment Which it will 
be proper to give him, having fur- 
niſhed him (for he never was in town 
before) with a direction to your 
houſe. His conduct in time paſt has 
been, though not totally irreprehen- 
üble, as innocent, at leait, as that of 


moſt others. Some few complaints I 
have heard of his depredations in the 
gardens, if not the orchards, of his 
neighbours; but yet they have been 
ready to acknowledge, at the ſame 
time, they believed he thought no 
harm. It is true, he was rather wild 


in his youth, but never extravagant 


or gay in dreſs. Living wholly in the 
country, he has no notion of the a- 
muſements of the town; but, being 
remarkably light of foot, has not been 
able entirely to ablent himſelf from 
field diverſions; nor yet has he indul- 
ed himſelf in them. Upon ſuch oc- 
cauons he has been much ſought; and, 
when he has been only jult (ſeen, or 
(as 


» 
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(as it were) had in view, it is ſurpriz- 
ing how the reſt of the company have 
exulted; and much has been, in the 
words of the poet, on other joyous oc- 
caſions, the clamour of men, of boys, 
and dogs.“ But, though every body 
elſe has appeared highly delighted, 
J have reaſon to believe he never en- 
joyed peace of mind at ſuch riotous 
doings; for he has always endeavour- 
ed to leave them as ſoon as he could, 
and ſometimes he has ſtolen away, 
and left them at a fault for want of 


his company. But how forcible is un- 


profitable company! At other times, 
2 more ſelect party have compelled 
him to take the lead, and go greater 
lengths than he approved; which has 
ſtill been attended with uneaſineis of 
mind, and frequently has he been 
turned: but lately, on an occaſion of 
that ſort, he received ſo ſevere a check 
in the midſt of his career, that it en- 


tirely put a ſtop to his progreſs in 


that way; and, to tell you the truth, 
is the cauſe of his leaving the country 
at this time. Though much altered 
in that reſpect, 1 he is ſtill 
what may be called hare-brained, 
which I ſuppoie you will diſcover be- 
fore he has been long in your com- 
pany. Unaccuſtomed to being fre- 
quently in much company, as well 


as naturally timid and ſhy, even in 


the country, it is not to be expected 
he will ever be capable of entertain- 


Ing a very large company; but a few 
ſel 


& friends, I believe, will be very 
well ſatisfied with what they can ob- 


tain from him, or pick out of him. 


And, let me tell you, however un- 
Þkely it may feem, he will bear a 
roaſting as well as moſt; only take 


this information along with you, as 


he is a mere ruſtic, and has indulged 
his appetite in the country without 
ſcruple, though with ſtrict tem 
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ſtowed, before you try that expert. 
ment upon him. Of the family of the 
Hares you have doubtleſs heard. I 
have ſome notion one of them attained 
to conſiderable dignity in the national 
church; but the ſubje& of this letter, 
though of the ſame name, is not of 
that family, but of one more ancient; 
nor did ever one of theſe profeſs with 
them: not but that I lately read an 
account in the newſpapers of one of 
this family, who went to a place of 
pour worſhip in time of ſervice, but 

believe with no more devotion than 
ſome others whom | have heard called 
Thorough Churchmen, from their 
going, as it is moſt likely he did, in 
at one door and out at the other, 
Though this family cannot boaſt of 
places or penſions from the court, 
they have not been totally diſregard- 
ed by the legiſlature. The nobility 
and gentry having put it out of the 
power, as far as acts of parliament, 
with united aſſociations to enforce 
them, can do it, of the ſmall vulgar, 
to exerciſe their mercileſs tempers 


upon them ; as they were too apt to 


do, if they could only extort from 
them a meal's meat by it; and ſome- 
times merely for the diverſion of fol- 
lowing them from place to place; and 
yet, I believe, if they were to ſpeak 
all the truth, we ſhould find them- 
ſelves more frequently injured, and 
more wantonly perſecuted by their 
profeſſed protectors, than any other 
men; and, may I not add, perhaps 
they are not alone in that predica. 
ment. But, as this letter is not in- 
tended to be a vehicle for political 
or diſaffected reflections on men and 
meaſures, I ſhall conclude with wiſh- 
ing the ſubject of it may arrive ſafe 
at your houſe, and give your wife and 
yourſelf as much ſatisfaction as it 


pe- gives me pleaſure to have ſuch an 
rance, it may not be amiſs to fill 


his belly with pudding, and perhaps 
a glaſs of wine may not be ill- be- 


opportunity of ſubſcribing myſelf, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Rio Dun Funnibas, 


A PUNNING 
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A PUNNING EPISTLE 


FROM POLLY HONEYCOMBE, IN TOWN; TO ROSINA, IN THE COUNTRY.» 
INCLUDING THE TITLES OF MOST MODERN DRAMATIC PIICES. 


DEAR ROSLNA! 


HE old proverb, Seeing is Be- 

lieving, has lately been verified, 
More Ways than One, in the Clan- 
deſtine Marriage of our friend Tom 
Jones with Amelia. Every Old Maid 
ſets it down as a Wonder; and, indeed, 
who could have imagined that an Eng- 
Iih Merchant, a Citizen of repute, 
would have taken ſuch a ſtep, after his 
ſo recent Elopement with Flora, the 
Fair Quaker of Deal? That, no doubt, 


was an Agreeable Surprize to his 


Friends, as ſhe was a prodigious great 
fortune; having obtained a conſiderable 
prize in the Lottery, beſides what was 
left by her uncle, who was always 
eſteemed a Man of the World, though a 
great Miſer. But Double Diſappoint- 
ments often happen, through the Con- 
trivances and Confederacy of an In- 
triguing Chambermaid and a Lying 
Valet, who in the preſent caſe were de- 
termined to have Reparation for ſome 
ſuppoſed injury, by preventing the 
match. Accordingly, though the Lov. 
ers gave out that, tempted to partake 
of the Summer's Amuſements, they 


were only on an Excurſion to Margate ' 


for a few days, and had nearly, in their 
Trip to :cotland, reached Gretna 
Green; Douglas, the Young Quaker's 
Guardian, receiving intelligence of 
their real deſtination, purſued the Run- 
away Minor fo cloſely, as to prevent 
her union with our friend Tom: which, 
indeed, was a great pity, as they had 
really ventured Neck or Nothing for 
each other. | 

Soon alter his hopes were thus fru- 
rated, happening to ſee Amelia, he 
fell in Love at Firſt Sight; and, like a 
true Faſhionable Lover, determined to 
_ riſque all Chances by ſoliciting her 


hand. From a Falſe Delicacy, ſhe for 


ſome time affected a Refuſal: however, 

ſhe too ſoon acquieſced; ſince, Iam ſorry 

to ſay, they are ſo far from being happy, 

that a Separate Maintenance will cer- 
Vor. 4. | | 


tainly take place, in conſequence of a 
violent quarrel which happened with- 
in Three Weeks after Marriage. Her 
temper is certainly very bad; and ſhe 
15 not only perpetually at Croſs Pur- 
poſes, but a very Jealous Wife; fo that, 
though his many Rivals at firit thought 
he had found her Loo Civil by Half, 
they now conſuler him as the Dupe, 
and ſarcaſtically recommend him to 
become a Candidate for the Flitch of 
Bacon. | 

The Poor Soldier, who you muſt 
remember ſeeing at Camp, met me a 


O * 
few days ſince; and, with expreſſions of 


the utmoſt gratitude, thanked me for 


our kind interceſſion: that Poſitive 
Man, the Recruiting Serjeant, who 
deemed him the Deterter he had been 
in purſuit of, was at laſt convinced of 
his Miſtake; and the poor fellow's 
Son-in-Law, a Tobacconiſt in the 
City, has proved that a Friend in Need 
is a Friend Indeed, by not only procur- 


ing his diſcharge, but recommendin 


him as porter to an Upholſterer of his 
acquaintance; while his wife has, by 
the ſame means, procured employment 
from a Toy Shop. 

Had you but been in town at the 
late Election of the Managers, (for 
ſtate affairs) where there was the Devil 
to Pay, you would have been highly en- 
tertained; though, I am ſorry to iay, it 
proved a Fatal Curieſity to ſome. The 
Rival Candidates kept it up with ſpirit 
till the laſt day; and, through ſome 


Ladies Frolicks, (many of whom proved 


themſelves Buiv Bodies on the canvaſs) 
it is yet thought that the Fox will get 
into his defired cover, and find out 2 
New Way to Pay Vid Debts. The 
School for Scandal was never more ran- 
ſacked for detamation than on this oc- 
caſion; but, as truth generally prevails, 
the Lyar commonly tound himſelf diſ- 
appointed, and became, at laſt, the 
Genius of Nonſenſe. During the con- 
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teſt, the principal enquiry was, Which is 
the Man—of the people? And though 
a ſcrutiny was demanded on the Cloſe 
of the Poll, it is Two to One that the 
Belle's Stratagem will yet prove predo- 
—_ and not only ſhew Who's the 

upe of a faction, but ſecure a juſt 
Meaſure for Meaſure, with compleat 
Retaliation, in the Committee. 
My Deaf Lover, the Commiſſary, 
who laſt ſummer accompanied us in 
our Trip to Scarborough, where he ap- 
peared ſo much the Man of Quality, and 
aſſumed the character of a great Critic, 
has lately had a Tragedy Rehearfed; 
and, O grief of griefs! was lait week 
married to Iſabella, the Maid of Bath; 
Io that Man and Wife they now are, to 
the no ſmall mortification of the Bro- 
thers, who thought to have come in 
For what the Old Batchelor was poſſeſ- 
Fed of. But, by the Chapter of Acci- 
dents, he has ſo far diſappointed their 
hopes, that [ verily believe they wiſh 
him with Belphegor. The eldeſt the 
Weſt Indian, might have acquired the 
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fortune of a Nabob, having been always 
efteemed a Man cf Buſineſs: but, being 
too much the Good-Natured Man, he 
became a Bankrupt; and Perplexities 
have ſo far diſordered his mind, that 
he once attempted Suicide. As to the 
youngeſt, it is difficult to know his real 
ſentiments: ſince he has continually act- 
ed undera Double Diſguiſe, even from 
the time of his being a School Boy; ſo 
that his life has been one continual 
game of Hunt the Slipper. 

But leſt, from the length of this let- 
ter, you ſhould begin to think me a 
mere Author, I ſhall conclude with 
obſerving, that my dear Papa laſt night 
cloſed his theatre for the ſeaſon, with 
the favourite new comic opera of Peep- 
ing Tom; to that you may ſoon ex- 


pect to ſee, at Coventry, 


Your affectionate Couſin, 
PolILY HoNET cou. 


P. S. Love to Roſe and Colin; not 
forgetting Lionel and Clariffa, the 
Capricious Lovers. | 


LETTER FROM COMMON HONESTY TO COMMON SENSE. 


LOVING KINSMAN! 
"HE ſevere treatment I have con- 
ſtantly met with, and the univertal 
ſcorn and contempt ſomanifeſtly ſhewn 
me by all ranks and degrees of men, 
have ſo ſenſibly affected my conſtitu- 
tion, that I once thought of nothing 
leſs than making a total exit from this 
ungrateful world. But the kind re- 
ception which you (who are well 
known to be a collateral branch of 
our family) have lately met with, has 
Jomewhat raiſed my drooping ſpirits, 
and encouraged me to ſhew my head 
once more; though I am ſo worn to a 
Keleton, that the few of my friends 
and acquaintance who are yet living, 
I believe, will hardly know me again. 
When I ſpeak of my own ſufferings, 
you. may, perhaps, be moved with 
Jome compaſſion, as you reflect on 
the difficulties you have met with, 
and the ſeverities you have under- 
gone, though no way comparable to 


what has become almoſt habitual to 
me. 

You have, indeed, for ſome years, 
been under a fort of proſcription from 
courts and miniſterial employments : 
but, at the ſame time, you have enjoyed 
a quiet and comfortable retreat with 
the few patriots who have renounced 
all preferments to adhere to you, and 
have not forſaken your cauſe in the 
worſt of times: while IJ have not been 


only rendered incapable of any office 
or public truſt; but, fuch has been the 


malic? of my enemies, that I am even 
denied the happineſs of private ſo- 
ciety, like a criminal branded with 
in famy. It is become ſcandalous, ac- 
cording to the preſent mode, to be 
ſeen in my company, or to entertain 
the leaſt correſpondence with me; 
though, God knows, I have always 
led a blameleſs, inoffenſive life; and 
am 10 univerſally hated and deſpiſed 

only 
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only becauſe I cannot help people to 
ſupport the reigning luxury and ex- 
travagance, and grow rich all on a 
ſudden, without either merit or lauda- 
ble end axours. 

You know the misfortunes which 
befel our family at a certain pericd 
of time; and the deplorable condition 
I was left in, without any counte- 
nance or ſupport, at an age when 1t 
could hardly be expected I ſhould 
ſhift for myſelf. However, I thought 
it neceſſary to endeavour getting into 
ſome buſineſs for my immediate ſub-— 
hitence, and applied myſelf to a very 
eminent tradeſman in the city, re- 
queſting to be taken into his ſervice: 
but, to my great grief, this firſt attempt 
proved un ſucceſsful. He told me, I 
could not be of any uſe to him in the 
retail- way; that there was no inſtance 
of ſuch a one as myſelf ever being be- 
hind a counter; and, in mort, that 
he would not adviſe me to think of 
being any ways concerned in trade, 
for that I ſhould not find any dealer 
fond of employing me, eſpecially as 
I was a foreigner, and not free of the 
city. However, 1n compaſſion to my 
wants, the tradeſman had good- na- 
ture enough to give me a letter of 

recommendation to a noted attorney 
of his acquaintance, who, as he aſfur- 


ed me, very much wanted my aflilt- 


ance, and mutt .therefore be glad to 
entertain me on honourable terms. 
This ſeeming friendſhip gave me 
ſome hopes; and I immediately went 
with my credentials as directed, be- 
ing determined to apply myſelf whol- 
ly to the learned profeſſion. I was 
ſoon introduced; but, to my inexpreſ- 
ſible concern, met with a cold recep- 
tion, He fat lolling in a great elbow- 
chair, and anſwered me with a yawn- 
ing— What is your name, Sir??'— 
Common Honeſty, Sir,” I replied. 
© Com—mon Hon—eſty!” cries he, 
yawning again; I have read the let- 
© ter you brought, but am ſure Com- 
mon Senſe never {ent you hither: I 
* cannot, by any means, receive you 
« into my houſe; you can be of no 
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manner of uſe to me in my branch 
of buſineſs: all the imaginary ſer- 
vices you may do, will never bear 
the expence of your maintenance, 
for I cannot employ you in one eauſe 
in twenty; if I ſhould, I might be in 
danger of loſing many clients, who 
would naturally ſuſpect your be- 
traying their ſecrets; and if they 
were once to know I have any 
dealings with you, it would blaſt 
my character. Beſides,' adds he, 
young man, were | minded to bear 
with all theſe inconveniences, at the 
requeſt of my friend who recom- 
mended you to me, you would ne- 
ver find the practice of the law turn 
to any account for yourſelf: you 
are io odious among thoſe of our 
profeſſion, that it 15 a great queſtion 
with me whether you would ever 
be admitted as an attorney; bur if 
* you ſhould, how will you hive? Who 
the Devil do you think will employ 
* you? Moſt people will be afraid of 
* truiting their butine{s1n your hands. 
Therefore, I would adviſe you to 
turn your thoughts to ſome other 
profeſſion; and, if you can do no- 
thing better, get yourſelf ordained: 
you furely cannot be obnoxious to 
the clergy; they will, at leaſt, give 
you ſuch outward countenance, that 
you will never want a reaſonable 
ſupport and maintenance.“ 

Finding this ſolid reaſonang would 
bear no contradiction, and being tho- 
roughly convinced I had miſtaken 
myſelf greatly in this ſecond attempt, 
I maturely conſidered the wholeſome 
advice given me, and began to form 
ſome method of putting 1t in execu- 
tion; and, in effect, ſoon thought of a 
perſon I imagined very proper tor my 
purpoſe: and who ſhould this be, but 
a certain Right Reverend; who, when 
young, had great obligations to our 
family, in recommending him to his 
firit preferment in the church ; the 
remembrance of which, I hoped, 

would eſtabliſh me in his favour. 
attended him one morning early, 
and waited an hour before I could be 
1 admitted 


* 


—  . 
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admitted to an audience; hen, my pa- 
tience being almoſt worn cut,on a ſud- 
den the word was given for the ſtranger 
to come in to my lord. I immedi- 
ately entered, and paid my reſpects 
to his lordſhip in a moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner. * How do you do, young 


© man?” ſays the prelate: | have 


© not ſeen you a great while; I thought 
© you was dead, or ge abroad. Ana 
* pray what has brought you hither 
* now?” | gave him the beſt account 
J could of my paſt misſortunes, and 
preſent unhappy caſe; and while I 
was employing all my rhetoric to 
move his pity and compaſſion, his 
lordſhip was reading; which inatten- 
tion to my requeſt gave me little 
hopes of ſucceſs. At laſt, he fud- 
denly laid down his book, and turned 
up his head towards the cieling, (for 
I remarked he could not look me in 
the face, and therefore I inferred he 
was aſhamed to fee me;) and then 


ſpoke thu:—* Youu talk of the cb- 


ligations I have had to your fa- 
mily; 1 know of none: ſome little 


and them at college, when your fa- 
ther oficiouſly thruſt himſelf upon 
me as a tutor, and to direct me at 
my firſt ſetting-out in the world: 
but if I had truſted to his judgment, 
underſtanding, or credit, I might 
have remained at college ſtill.” 
And then he declared, he knew of no 
obligations he had to any one belong- 
ing to me; ſo that he could not, in 
any fort, intermeddle in my affairs, 
which he thought very incompatible 
with his ſtation, and might be a hin- 
drance to his farther advancement ; 
and wiſhed me to provide for myſelt 
in the bet: manner I could: © tor,” 
added he, you may reſt aſſured, you 
* will have no afiltance from me.“ 
From the example of this Right Re- 
verend, and the diſcourſe I had with 


others of what paſſed at this interview, 


I was perfectly ſatisfied that, for the 
want ot intereit at court, which I knew 
myſelf to be wholly unprovided of, 
there were little hopes of preterment 
in thisroad, even if I ſhould get ordain- 
ed: che utmoſt to be expected was ſome 


civilities, indeed, paſſed between me 
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poor Welſh living, or a ſtarving cu- 
racy in on. Theſe refle&tions, and 
the experience I had, ſoon weaned me 
of all thoughts of dedicating myſelf 
to the ſervice of the church. 

Having now tried three different 
methods for my advancement, which 
I found impracticable, I knew not 
well what project next to fall on. In 
this ſtate of uncertainty my wants 
daily increaſed, which brought me 
al moſt to deſpair. However, I walked 
out one morning, and by accident 
met with a recruiting ſerjeant. I be- 
thought myſelf the army refuſed no- 
thing; and therefore, fince i could do 
no better, was determined to liſt for 
a ſoldier. I called the ſerjeant aſide, 
and offered myſelf to his diſpoſal; 
telling him at the ſame time, as 1s 
uſual in like caſes, wy name and place 
of birth. The ſerjeant, inſtead of 
greedily embracing the offer, ſtood 
tome time in ſuſpenſe, ſcratching 


his forehead; and at laſt ſaid “ I am 


* afraid, my lad, you will never learn 
the military diſcipline, or make 
any figure in the field: and, ſhould 
you liſt in our regiment, you will 
be very troubleſome, both on a 
march, and inquarters; for no com- 
rade will care to meſs with you. 
However, as our captain is in great 
want of men, I will venture to in- 
trod uce you. 

We went away directly to the cap- 
tain's quarters; where the ſerjeant 
having told our buſineſs, and I hav- 
ing anſwered the ſame queſtions as 
before, our noble captain ſhook his 
head, and ſaid, I might perhaps be fit 
for ſea-ſervice, but that I was not 
of a proper ſize for his company; 
and then demanded of the ſerjeant 
where he picked me up, and how he 
came acquainted with me. The ſer- 
jeant replied, with great truth, that 
he never ſaw or heard of me before 


* * 


R 0 


in his life, and accidentally met me 
a little while ago. 


« Send him pack- 
ing then, cries the captain: this 

fellow would make a mutiny in the 
*-regiment; beſides, I know all his 
family are diſaffected to the preſent 
« eitabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
and 


5 
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© and therefore I would not take him 
on any confideration.? 
My evil genius ſtill purſuing me, I 
had recouris to another expedient.” I 
remembered my father, in his life- 
time, had a place in the Treafury, 
which he enjoyed till the death of his 
patron, a great man who preſided at 
that board, by which means had 
ſome little inſight into the buſineſs of 
that office; and thereforel had no more 
wit than to fancy I might be uſeful 
to his ſucceſſor. I made, indeed, but a 
plain appearance as to drei,; however, 
I reſolved to equip myſelf in the beſt 
manner I could, attend next morning 
at his levee, and try my fortune once 
more. | 
On my arrival at his door, whether 
I was deſpiſed for not being a beau, 
or for not coming in a coach, or whe- 
ther I was taken for a Scotch lord 


Juſt come to town with my own wants 


and my anceſtors merits, I cannot ſay; 
but, to my great ſurprize, Abraham 
Braſs, the porter, told me his maſter 


was not at home. This I knew to be 


falſe, and therefore would have gone 
in notwithſtanding, but Abraham thut 
the door in my face. 


[ could not imagine the cauſe of 


this treatment, being ſure the fellow 


did not know me; however, avg | 
l 


time to recolle& myſelf a little, ti 

opportunity offered, by opening the 
door for ſomebody's going out, I ac- 
colted Abraham very courteouſly— 
« Sir,” ſays I, © you have inſulted 
me without any provocation; I 
* muſt deſire the favour to be ad- 
© mitted:? and told him my name, 
and the buſineſs I had with his maſter; 
who, I knew, often valued himſelf on 
his intimacy with my family. But, 
alas! I only made bad worſe; he fell 


furiouſly upon me in the moſt op- 


probrious language imaginable; call- 
ed me all the raſcals and ſcoundrels 
he could think on; ſwore I ſhould 
never enter the doors while he was 
porter, and that I only came there 
with ſome wicked deſign on his per- 
ſon, or to rob the houſe; and that, if! 
did not inſtantly depart and be gone, 


, . 
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he would charge a conſtable with me, 
and ſwear the peace againſt me. 
On this outrage, I thought it proper 

to retire ſome diſtance from the door, 
where J took the opportunity, as ſeve- 
ral well- dreſſed gentlemen were going 
in, to tell them my caſe, with the inſult 
and abuſe I had met with from Abra- 
ham; begging of them to acquaint his 
honour with the behaviour of his ſer- 
vant. But not a word could I get out of 
one of them: ſome ſhook their heads, 
and others ſtarted from me as if I had 
been infected. At laſt, a grave, elderly 
genileman, with a bundle of papers in 
his hands, going into the great man's, 
{topped a little io hear my complaints, 
and was ſo kind as to open his mouth. 
* 1 have,” ſays he, Sir, ſome ſmall. 
* knowledge of your family, withwhom 
was acquainted before I came into 
a public employment: but what bu- 
ſineſs have you here? Complaining of 
Abraham Braſs's behaviour will be 
to no purpoſe: he knows his maſter's 
mind, to whom he ought to be civil, 
and whom he may be rude to; and, 
depend upon it, you are fo uni- 
verially hated by the whole family, 
whole intereſt it is that yon ſhould 
never come within theſe doors, that 
you are not ſafe in ſtaying longer fo 
near them, leſt a worſe evil befal you: 
nay, Ido not know, if it were ſuſpected 
I now ſpeak to you in ſo friendly a 
manner, but it might be as much as 
my place is worth; therefore | adviſe 
you to make off as fait as poſſible.” 
By this time, kinſman, you may 
ſuppoſe I was in a very melancholy 
condition: when | happened to meet 
with a country gentleman; who, with- 
out apy hefitation, on the firſt repre- 
ſentation of my circumitances, took me 
into his {crvice, and entertained meat 
his country-ſeat with great kindneis 
and humanity. Feentruſted me with 


the management of all his affairs, and 


adviſed with me on the molt important 
tranſactions of his life. In this ſfitua- 
tion, l looked back on the miſery of my 
former condition with joy and fatis- 
faction, changed for the preſent; and 
being arrived at the bounds of my am- 

bition, 


| 
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bition, peace and content. deſpiſed all 
worldly greatneſs with the ip.ric.of a 
philotopher. 

But as nothing in this world is per- 
manent, the devil put it into my lady's 


head to live in town; and that my 
maſter might not opp ,ofe her deſign, 
from the expences attending the re— 
moval, ſhe perſuaded him to offer him- 
ſelf as a candidate for the late elec- 


tion in a neighbouring borough, from 


the ſucceſs of which ſhe imagined 


great preferments would be had for 
the whole family. The ſcheme was 
reſolved on; and I was proſently dif- 
patched away to the place of election, 
a5 one my maſter confided in, to make 
timely intereſt, he intending to fol- 
Jow mein a few days. I fet out on this 
errand with no very good will, fore- 
boding my 'own deſtruction in the 
event: and when I came to my jour- 
ney's end, | met with as little ſucceſs. 


The electors, one and all, took a mor- 


tal antipathy to me at jrll züght; and, 
inſtead of ſecuring their friend chip. 1 
made every one of them my enemies; 


and, on my maſter's arrival, they inſiſt- 


ed I ſhould be forthwith diſcharged, or 
he muſt not expect one vote there. My 
maſter's eagerneſs to ſucceed in his 


election tempted him to comply. Im 


mediately I was diſmiſſed, with a pri- 
vate intimation that, though I was ule- 


leſs in an election, yet, if I went to town 


and waited with patience, I thould be 
taken in again for the management 
of my maſter's private affairs. | knew 
no remedy but ſubmittion. I went off 
as privateiy as I could ; and, ſoon after 


my maſter's arrival in town, I waited 


on him in hopes of what I expected 
being performed. But never was a 
man ſo changed as my maiter: he told 
me, to my great grief and ſurprize, 

that he had no farther ſervice for me 
of any kind, being now engaged to 
take other meaſares than when ke 
lived retired in the country; that he 
was firmly reſolved never again to be 
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under the reftraint of any other ſer. 
vant; that his election coſt him a deal 
of money for a double return, and 
all would be loft if he did not play 


his cards well; and, being under a ſo- 


lemn engagement never to have any 


the leaſt corre ſpondence with me, 


he concluded wich forbidding me his 
houfe. 

H aving thus, loving kinſman, tried 
all reaſonable methods of getting a 
livelihodd, and having at preſent no 
means of tubii.tenze, my applica- 
tion, Witch is the laſt I ſhall make, 
is to vou; and, nnding you have ſet 
up a new work, my humble requeſt 
is to be taken into your ſervice. 

There has formerly been a ſtrict 
union and friendſhip betwixt the two 
branches of our family, Common Senſe 
and Common Honeſty; though IT own. 
yours to be of ſuperior rank and dig- 
nity, having ſupplied the world with 


many kings and queens. But, though 


we have not arrived to that honour, © 
you have found vs uictul in our ſta- 
tion; and it cu ve proved by many 
inftances in hiſtory, that Common 
Senſe never flouriſhed, or made any 
conſiderable figure, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Common Honeſty. 

| know the difficulties of my own 
condition, and how hard it is, unſup- 
ported, to make my way through the 
world: but as we have ſo often con- 
tributed to your ſupport, and none 
of your anceſtors ever met with any 
material check or misfortune while 
our branch of the family was coun- 
tenanced by them: therefore, as we 
fell, ſo I hope we fhall riſe together. 

do not ſuſpect you will ever write 
for the miniſtry, in which caſe I know 
I ſhall be entirely uſeleſs to you; the 
only favour l afk is ſome employment 
under you in the mean time, which 
will be gratefully acknowledged by 
your aftectionate kinſman, 


Couuox Hox EST. 


EXTRA- 
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EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF A STRANGER, 
LALELY ARRIVED AT A SEA-PORT IOWXN, IN DORSETSHIRE. 


3 time ſince, a Stranger came 
FI to a gentleman's houſe at Wey- 
mouth, in a wet and cold night, in a 
moſt poor, diſtreſſed, and miſerable 
condition; for he was bare-footed, 
and bare-headed; and, it may be 
truly ſaid, all he had on him was not 


worth a farthing, and he had not 


taſted any food tor teveral days, ſo 
that he was extremely weak indeed. 
In this cafe he came to the gentle- 
man's houie, lamenting and crying 
in a molt pitiful manner; and, in the 
belt manner he could, imploring their 


pity on fo diſtreſſed and miſerable an 


object. 

This perſon's coming at ſuch a 
time, and in ſuch a forlora and diſ- 
treſſed condition, and uttering ſuch 
bitter lamentations, very muchalarm- 
ed the whole family; and not only 
them, but the whole neighbourhood. 


The gentleman and his lady were 


particularly affected on this occaſion ; 
eſpecially the poor lady, who was of 
a very timorous and compaſſionate 
difpotition. She was ſo dreadfally 
affected with the manner of his com- 
ing, 
made, that ſhe almoſt fainted awav, 
and it was even difficult to keep life 
in her for ſome time; In thort, the 
was ſo extremely affected, that ſhe 
was taken very ill, was obliged to 
take to her bed, and did not recover 
for ſeveral days. However, the good- 
natured gentleman, notwith iti nding 
this perſon had been the caufe ot to 
much calamity to his lady, took pity 
on him, and treated him more like a 
familiar or friend, than an enem or 
ſtranger ; and, indeed, the gentleman 
plainly faw that he was no impoſior, 
but that his diſtreſs was real, and that 
if ſomebody or other did not take pity 
on him, he mult periſh in a very Itttle 
time; for he was ſo weak, that he could 
not poſſibly have reached to the neut 
village. Indeed, he appeared not t 
be in a capacity ſo much as to enquire 
after the parith-officers ; - for 11s Cate 


neceſfary. 


and the bitter lamentations he 


 lew him 


was now ſuch, that, without preſent 
relief, he mult certa inly have expired. 
Even the gentleman's lady, as ſoon. 
as the was a little recove red from her 
frigut, freely forgave him all the in- 
Jury he had undelignedly done her, 
and was as willing che poor creature 
ſhould be taken care of 45 was her 
huſband. | 

Well, this poor fellow was taken 
into the family, and was furniſhed by 
them wich every taing they OTIS 
* hey took 11m in the poor 
dirty condition in, cleanſed 
him, and gave him both stoaths and 
food; but his nature wws fo weak, 
that he could not at preſeat digeſt 
common food, ſo they gave him alit- 


ws bs 
1e VW:t5 


tle at a tim >, but of:en, of what they 
thought the lighteſt of digeſtion, in 
order, it poſfible, tO PT Eier 4 lite 


as it were expir ing, | 
to ſtrengthen his nature: and, as the 
gentloman nad been ob! diged to call in 
the hetpof a phyücian for his poor 
lady, he tor his advice teſpecting the 
diureßed creature. This, any one 
Will taux, was truly generous treat- 
ment to a mere Stranger. 

But, v nat is remar rkable, though 
many ©: che neighbours locked about 
him, and expreſſed d great Comp: aſton 
b, worus, not one Of them brougat 
o much as an old hat, an old pair 
of ſtockings, ora ſhirt, to cover him; 
neitner would the parith-officers at-- 

a fartaing : the 
good-natured gentiem an and lady let 
him want for nOth: 18 NETS L ney Judg- 
ed to be proper for him in his truly 
lamentable condition. 

But after a while, when things had 
been a little fertled, : 
tellow had bee 


and by degrees 


however, 


and the poor 
warmed and cloathed, 
and had taken ſome retre!ihment. and 
his nature was foriewhat UHrengthened, 


fe veral people talked :o h.m, as many 
have done tince: but, what is range, 
though they aſked him ſuch qu-=ttic ns 
as the eie: Where he c 

he came thither for? 


ame from? What 
What ccuntry. 
Niall 
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man he was? What was his name? 
and even what he would have ? they 
could not get a word from him that 
might give them ſatis faction in any 
of theſe matters; and no one can get 
him to ſignify of what trade or em- 
ploy ment he is, or to do any fort of 
work; and though promiſes and 
threatenings are frequently made uſe 
of, they have not as yet had any effect 
upon him, ſo wilful and ſtubborn is 
he. However, as they muſt call 
him by ſomething, they gave him a 
name, which was Moſes: and though 
in ſome things he is very unlike that 
good man, in others he well deſerves 
that name; for his diſpoſition is ſuch, 
that ill, or ſcurrilous language, will 
not move him. If you call him 
Rogue, or Villain, he will frequently 
laugh in your face. Sometimes he is 
very good natured, and at other times 
(though he indeed owes his very life, 
as it were, to this good family) he is 
ſo croſs, chey can by no means pleaſe 
him; ſo very uncertain is his temper: 
and, indeed, he is ſo very far from 
conſulting his own intereſt, that he 
does not ſeem to pay any regard either 


to the good or ill-will of his kind 


benefactors. 

Though this Stranger came in ſuch 
an extremely miſerable condition, he 
is {aid to be deſcended from a good fa- 
mily, who made a conſiderable figure 
in life: and as to his political character, 
it is no leſs ſtrange than the former; 
for though it is evident he is no 
Papiſt, he does not acknowledge Ring 
George for his ſovereign, nor can 
he join with any in prayer for him; 
but whom he would have to reign, 
he will not ſay. However, he does 
not ſeem at all attached to the Pre- 
tender, or the French: he is no To- 
ry; and, as to late political diſputes, 
he makes no objection to the late 
peace, neither does he countenance 
Fox or his party, and yet he is no 
courtier. In ſhort, he pays no re- 
gard to hearſay, idle ftories, or ſcur- 


rilous reflections, founded on popular 


clamour. 
As to his religion, none can get 
from him, to their ſatisfaction, what 


deny Divine Revelation. 
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it is; and, indeed, 1t is hard to ſay 
what his religion is, though from many 
things it may be eaſily Giſcevered 
what it is not. He is no Methodiſt; 
and, as was ſaid before, he is no 
Papiſt. He ditregards all Suprema- 
cy, and ſo he is not for Prelacy ; 
neither does he pay any regard to the 
authority of the Preſbytery, and ſo 
he 1s no Preſbyterian ; yet he has 
a valt regard to birth privileges, and 
draws moſt of his comfort from theſe. 
Some, perhaps, may think him an In- 
dependent; but it is evident he is not. 
One thing, however, may be ſaid of 
him; which 1s this, that he utterly 
diſlikes infant ſprinkling. Here, it 
may be, his religion may be thought 
to be found out at once, that he is a 
Baptiſt: but he 1s not that neither ; 
for he has as great, if not greater, a- 
verſion to dipping, than he has to 
ſprinkling. What! is he a Jew then?” 


may you fay. No, he is not; for he 


has a greater diſlike to their way 
than to any of the former. Neither 
is he a Quaker, for he has no notion 
of their whims and enthufiaſtic ſpirit, 
Neither is he a Deiſt, for he does not 
Nor is he 
an Atheiſt, any more than the gene- 
rality of mankind have been; and it is 
well known that mankind in general 
are very far from being Atheiſts. 
As to his perſon, when he was 
cleanſed, cloathed, and refreſhed, he 
had an engaging countenance, very 
fair blueith eyes, and light- coloured 
hair, as though but young; but then he 
has no fore-teeth, as though ke were 
very old: yet his having no fore-teeth 


does not at all affect his ſpeech; but he 


15 as fluent, and as much an orator, 
as one can imagine a perſon like him 
to be. He never ſpeaks but with the 
ſtricteſt propriety;and he may beſpoken 
to in either Latin or French, and he 
can anſwer any thing in either of theſe 
languages as readily as in Engliſh, 
which is his own mother tongue. He 
1s, like a traveller, uſed to all man- 
ner of company; and is never daſlied 

or baſhtul before any one. 
This extraordinary perſon is now 
living in the aforeſaid gentleman's 
family; 
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family; where any one, who has a is very much altered, he will be found 
mind to | ſatisfy his curioſity, may exactly to correſpond with the above 
have free acceſs to him; and, unleſs he deſcription. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 
SIR, | 
As I am a great admirer of your ſterling Collection of Wit, Humour, and 
Entertainment, I think it my duty to cont; ibute the following curidus and 
genuine Will of a Gentleman in Lancaſhire, who died in February 1734, 
which I accidentally met with in an old paper called the Grub Street Jour- 
nal, printed in the ſame year. If you ſhould think, with me, that your 
readers will readily excuſe ſuch temporary alluſions as muſt neceſſarily be 
| Preſerved, I ſhall be glad to ſce the whole inſerted in it's original ſtate. 
| I] am, Sir, | 
neee o nb. Vour obliged Servant, 
A HUMOROUS LAST WILL. 


N the name of God, Amen. I Item. To all practiſing ſolicitors 
tl. D—, of in the county and attornies I bequeath the followin 


of Lancaſter, being found both in body proverb; viz. © Honeſty is the belt po- 


and mind, (bleſſed be God) do there- * licy.” And this legacy I chuſe to give 
fore think this the beſt and pro- to thoſe worthy gentlemen ; it being 
pereſt time of making my laſt willand the only one I could think of, for 
teſtament. For as I have no notion which | could be ſure they would not 
of a man's underſtanding being very quarrel. „ 

perfect at a time when his body is weak Item. 'Tothe kings of England, and 
and indiſpoſed; and as a great part of all other of God's vicegerents, I leave 
what I have to diſpoſe of will be found the interpretation of that maxim in our 
valuable in proportion to the ſalubrity law, fo often quoted for the ſupport 
of my intellectuals; I think myſelf of arbitrary power, viz. * The kin 
under an obligation of ſwerving at this * can do no wrong: and this I inter- 
conj uncture from the uiage of man- pret only, that the king can have no 
kind, and of declaring my will at a juſt prerogative to do any injury or 
ſeaſon in which I find both body and wrong to his ſubjects. | 


mind influenced by the utmoſt vigour Item. To all married women I be 
and ſanity. In the name, therefore, queath cleanlineſs. 
of that one Eternal God who created Item. To all married men I be- 


all things, and from whom all wiſdom queach the ſame good quality ; as like- 
is derived, I do this twenty-fourth wiſe the utmott decency of behaviour 
day of December 1733, declare, make, and expreſſion, at leaſt in the preſence 
and publiſh my will, in manner fol- of their wives and daughters. 
Towing. | 2M : Item. To all coquets, within the 
Imprimis. I leave my body, as a cities of London and Weſtminſter, I 
very wholeſome feaſt, to the worms leave deſpair, rotten reputations, and 
inhabitivg the vault of my family: to rhe contempt of every man of ſenſe. 
whom I acknowledge myſelf extreme- Item. Jo all prudes within the Cle 
ly indebted for cating up my anceſ- ties aforeſaid, I trom my foul beque th 
tors; particularly, for their kindneſs virginity and wrinkles; or, if tney pre- 
in demoliſhing an old teſty father, who fer having z baſtard by their father's 
left me at his death 50,000!. though butler, groom, or coachman, er any 
he was very near upon ſtarving me other dualer, groom, &c. I deure my 
during his life. executers ma, give them their choice, 
Vor. I. 20 Item, 
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Item. To the parliament of Great 


Britain, I leave all ecclefiaftical courts; 
and hope an act will ſoon paſs for the 
purging them effectually. | | 

Item. To the parliament of Great 
Britain, I leave the reformation of all 
the courts at Weſtminſter Hall, vul- 
garly called courts of juſtice. 

Item. To the aforeſaid parliament, 
T leave the conſideration, when it will 
be convenient to eſtabliſh annual par- 


liaments; and whether there can poſ- 


fibly be a properer conjunCture than 
preſent. 


Item. To the armies of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, I leave all the bad 
roads to be mended; and when that is 
done, I leave them to the parliament 
for the ſame purpoſe. 

Item.. To the Right Reverend the 
Biſhops, I give all due praiſe, for their 


contempt of worldly grandeur; their 


glorious unanimity in the legiſlative 
ſphere they act in; their diſintereſted 


care of Chriſt's church; and their lively 
hopes of being ſoon tranſlated to a bet- 
ter ſtate. | 


Item. To the parſon of my pariſh, 
the Rev. Mr. C r, and all other 
parſons, I leave the following piece of 
advice: that they would not any longer 
expoſe their own weakneſs and abſur- 
dity, by attempting to explain things 
which are myſteries, and conſequently 
incomprehenſible, and above all ex- 
planation; and that, inſtead of tiring 


their congregations with what they 


call demonſtrations, they would be 


_ Pleaſed to entorce the practice of that 


refned ſyſtem of morality which our 
Lord Jetus Chriſt came down from 
tleaven to deliver to mankind. 


Item. To Colley Cibber, Eſq. I 
leave a paſtoral farce called Love in a 
Riddle; as likewiſe all his New-year 
and Birth-day odes : and I ſeriouſly 
entreat him to preſerve them with a 
religious care; for if he does not, I 
verily believe nobody elſe will. 

Item. To the authors of the Lon- 
don Journal, and the paper called 
the Free Briton, I leave one ounce of 
modeſty, to be divided equally be- 
tween them. I ſhould have been more 
munificent in this bequeſt, were I not 
well convinced, that one ounce will 
be found more than they will ever 
make uſe of. 

Item. I leave the whole tribe of 


polite coxcombs in and about London, 


to ſharpers, furgeons, and taylor s. 

Item. To Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, 
preſident of the College of Manſlayers, 
leave a curious Norway ſpider, with 
a hundred legs, and nine pair of eyes; 
as likewiſe my whole collection of ſhells, 
butterflies, &c. | 

Laſtly. 'To my three brothers Tho. 


mas, Henry, and John, I leave my 


whole eſtate, real and perſonal, to be 
divided equally amongſt them, ſhare 
and ſhare alike. And my will is, 
that if ever they marry, they ſhould 
not ſettle one farthing pin-money on 
their wives; nor more on their eldeſt 
ſons, than juſt a proportion to their 
wives fortunes. And I make and or- 
dain my faid brothers Thomas, Henry, 
and John, the executors of this my 
will, to ſee the ſame performed, as 
far as lies in their power, according 
to my true intent and meaning. 
In witneſs whereof, &c. 


EHARACTERS. 


WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF NUDIBRAS. 


EXV. 
A RANTER 
S a fanatic Hector, that has found 


out, by a very ſtrange way of new 


light, how to transform all the devils 
into angels of light; for he believes 


all religion conſiſts in looſeneſs, and 


that fin and vice are the whole duty 
of man. He puts off the old man, 
but puts him on again upon the new 
one, and makes his Pagan vices ſerve 
to preſerve his Chriſtian virtues from 
wearing 
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wearing out; for if he ſhould uſe his 
piety anddevotion always, they would 
hold out but a little while. He 1s 
loth that iniquity and vice thould be 
thrown away, as long as there may 
be good uſe of them; for if that which 
is wickedly gotten may be diſpoſed 
to pious uſes, why ſhould not wicked- 
neſs itſelf as well? He believes him- 
ſelf ſhot-free againſt all the attempts 
of the devil, the world, and the fleth; 
and therefore 1s not afraid to attack 
them in their own quarters, and en- 
counter them at their own weapons. 
For as ſtrong bodies may freely ven- 
ture to do and ſuffer that, without 
any hurt to themſelves, which would 
deſtroy thoſe that are teeble; ſo a 
_ ſaint, that is ſtrong in grace, may 
boldly engage himſelf in thoſe great 
fins. and 1niquities that would eaſily 
damn a weak brother, and yet come 
off never the worſe. He believes 
deeds of darkneſs to be only thoſe 
fins that are committed in private, 
not thoſe that are ated openly and 
cow ned. He is but an hypocrite turned 
the wrong ſide outward: for, as the 
one wears his vices within, and the 
other without; ſo when they are 
counter-changed,the Ranter becomes 
an hypocrite, and the hypocrite an 
able Ranter. His church is the devil's 
chapel; for it agrees exactly both in 
doctrine aud diſcipline with the beſt 
reformed bawdy-houſes. He 1s a 
moniter produced by the madneſs of 
this latter age; but if it had been 
his fate to have been whelped in old 
Rome, he had paſt for a prodigy, and 


been received among raining of ſtones 
and the ſpeaking of bulis, and would 


have put a ſtop to all public affairs 
until he had been expiated. Nero 
cioathedChriitians in the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, but he wraps wild beafts in 
the ſkins of Chriſtians. 


XXVI, 


AN ANABAPTIST 


S a water-ſaint, that, like a cro- 
. codile, ſees clearly in the water, 
but dully on land. He does not only 
live in two elements, like a gooſe, 
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but two worlds at once; this, and 
one of the next. He 1s contrary to 


a fiſher of men; for, inſtead of pull- 


ing them out of the water, he dips 
them in it. He keeps fouls in mi- 
nority, and will not admit them to 
inherit the kingdom of Heaven till 
they come to an age fit to be truſted 
with their own belief. He defies 
magiſtracy and miniſtry as the horns 
of Antichriſt; but would fain get 
them both into his own hands. Hig 
babes of grace are all Pagan, and 
he breeds them up as they do young 
trees in a nurſery; lets them grow up, 
and then tranſplants them into the 
new foil of his own church. He lets 
them run wild, as they do young 
colts on a common, until they are 
old enough to be taken up and back- 
ed, and then he breaks and paces 
them with his own church-walkings. 
He is a landerer of ſouls, and tries 
them, as men do witches, by water. 
He dips them all under water, but 
their hands, which he holds them up 
by—thoſe do ſtill continue Pagan; 
and that 1s the reaſon why they make 
no conſcience of their works, when 
taey can get power in their hands, but 
act the moſt barbarous inhumanities 
in the world. His dipping makes 
him more obſtinate and ſtiff in his opt» 
nions, like a piece of hot iron, that 
grows hard by being quenched in cold 
water. He does not like the uſe of 
water in his baptiſm, as it falls from 
Heaven in drops, but as 1t runs out 
of the bowels of the earth, or ſtands 
putrefying in a dirty pond, He chuſes 
the coldeſt time in the year to be 
dipped in, to ihew the heat of his 
zeal, and this renders him the more 
obitinate. Law and government are 
great grievances to him; and he be- 
lieves men may live very well with- 
out them, if they would be ruled by 
him; and then he would have no- 
thing of authority but his own reve- 
lations. He is a ſaint-errant; for 


he calls his religion walking, which 


he oppoſes to the Pope's fitting, as 
the more orthodox and infallible. 
His church is a kind of round table 
without upper end, or lower end; for 

2 3 they 
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they obſerve no order, nor admit of 
degrees. It is like the ſerpent am- 
Phitbeena, that has a head at either 
end of it: for ſuch is their ſpiritual 
envy and ambition, that they can en- 
dure no ſuperior; but high and low 
are tied together, like long and ſhort 
ſticks in a faggor. 

He deſies the world in his own de- 
fence, becauſe it flighted him firſt; 
and is rather a renegado to it, than 
a convert to the other. He renounced 
it becauſe it was not for his turn, 
and gave it over becauſe he knew not 
how to enjoy it. His ambition, like 
a weed, grows higheſt on the loweſt 
grounds; and het .ncies himfelt above 
the world by deſpiüng what he would, 
but could not, aſpirc to. His charity 
extends no farther than his own dio- 
ceſe, and is nothing elſe but ſelf- 
love, and natural affection to his own 
opinions in other men. He cries 
down learning, as he does the world, 
becauſe it is not within his reach; 
and gives unjuſt judgment upon that 
whick he underitands nothing of. 
He leaves the road of the church, 
and croſſes over bye-ways, as thieves 
do when they have committed a rob- 
bery. All the ſpiritual knowledge 
he brags ſo much of, 1s but his at 
the iecond-hand, and borrowed from 
tran{lations; and, if thoſe err, his 
ſpirit (though infallibleasthe Pope's) 
mult do fo too. The prodigious 
height of confidence he has arrived 
to is not poſſible to be attained 
without an equally impregnable 1g- 
norance. His church is under the 
watery government of che moon When 
ſhe was in Aquarius. He places him- 
ſelf on a pinnacle of the temple, to 
ſee if the devil dare cap texts with 
him. He had a mind to diſpoſe of 
his religion how he pleaſed, ind ſo 
ſuffered a recovery, to cut it off from 
his right heirs, and ſettle it to ſuch 
uſes as he picated. He broaches 
falſe doctrines out of his tub; he 
ſees viſions when he is faſt aſleep, 
and dreams dreams when he i; broad 
awake. They ſtick to one another, 
like loaves of bread in the oven ef 
perſecution. Je canonizes himſelf 
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a ſaint in his own life-time, as Do- 
mitian made himſelf a god; and en- 
ters his name in the rubrick of his 
church by virtue of a pick-lock, 
which he has invented, and believes 
will ſerve his turn, as well as St. 
Peter's keys. He finds out floughs 
and ditches, that are apteſt for launch- 
ing of an Anabaptiſt; for he does not 
chriſten, but launch his veflel. He 
bellcves, becauſe obedience is better 
than ſacrifice, the leſs of it will ſerve. 
He uſes ſcripture in the ſame manner 
as falſe witneſſes do, who never lay 
their hands on 1t, but to give teſti- 
mony again{ the truth. 


| ent 
A POPISH PRIEST 


one that takes the ſame courſe 
that the devil did in Paradiſe; he 
begins with the woman. He deſpiſes 
all other fanatics as upſtarts, and 
values himſelf upon his antiquity. 


He is a man-midwife to the ſoul, 


and is all his life-time in this 8 
deluding it to the next. Chriſt made 
St. Peter a fiſher of men; but he be- 
lieves it better to be a fiſher of wo- 
men, and ſo becomes a woman's 
apoſtle. His profeſſion is to diſguiſe 
himſelf, which he does in ſheep's- 

cloathing, that is, @ lay- habit; but 


whether, as a wall. a thief, or a 


ſhepherd, 1s a great queſtion; only 
this 1s certain, that he had rather 
have one h-ep out of another man's 
fold, than two out of his own. He 
gathers his church as fanatics do, 
yet deſpiſes them for it, and keeps 
his flock always in hurdles, to be re- 
moved at his pleaſure; and though 
their ſouls be rotten or ſcabby with 
hypocriſy, the fleece is ſure to be 
ſound and orthodox. He tars their 
conſciences with confeſſion and pe- 
nance, but always keeps the wool, 
that he pulls trom the ſore, to 3 
ſelf. lie never makes a proſelyte, 
but he converts him to his very ſhirt, 


and turns his pockets into the bar- 
for he does nothing unleſs his 
He 
but he 
and governs 

all 


gain; 2 

purſe prove a_ good Catholic. 
never gets within à family, 
gets on the top of it, 


* 
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all down to the bottom of the cellar; 
he will not tolerate the ſcullion un- 
leſs he be orthodox, nor allow of 
the — of the ſpit, but in ordine 


ad ſpiritualia. His dominion is not 
founded in grace, but fin; for he 
keeps his ſubjects in perfect awe by 
being acquainted with their molt ſa- 


cred iniquities, as Juvenal ſaid of the 


Greeks— 
© Scire volunt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri.” 


By this means he holds intelligence 
with their own conſciences againſt 
themſelves, and keeps their very 
thoughts in ſlavery; for men com- 
monly fear thoſe that know any evil 
of them, and out of ſhame give way 
to them. He 1s very cautious 1n 
venturing to atiack any man by way 
of converſion, whole weakneſs he is 
not very well acquainted with; and, 
like the fox, weighs his gooſe before 
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he will venture to carry him over a 
river. He fights with the devil at 
his own weapons, and ſtrives to get 
ground on him with frauds and lyes: 
theſe he converts to pious uſes. He 
makes his prayers (the proper bu- 
ſineſs of the mind) a kind of ma- 
nufacture, and vents them by tale, 
rather than weight; and, while he is 
buſied in numbering them, forgets 
their ſenſe and meaning. He ſets 
them up as men do their games at 
picquet, for fear he ſhould be miſ- 
reckoned; but never minds whether 
he plays fair or not, He ſells indul- 
gences, like Lockyer's pills, with di- 
rections how they are to be taken. 
He is but a copyholder of the Ca- 
tholic Church, that claims by cuſtom. 
He believes the Pope's chain is faſt- 
ened to the gates of Heaven, likeKing 
Harry's in tae Privy-gallery. 


A RECRUITING SERJEANT's SPEECH TO THE MOB. 


GOOD PEOPLE, 


now it 15 my turn. It 15a com- 
mon ſaying, that the king cannot make 
a gentleman: but look you, he that 
uttered it firſt, whether herald to Pom 
Thumb, or Jack the Giant-Killer, 
lyed in his throat; for whoever can 
beitow arms, can make a gentleman. 
Now, {imple as I ſtand here, the king 
has beſtowed arms on me, wherefore 
I am a gentleman; and, if it is my 
good will and pleaſure, I can tran- 
flate a ſcore or two of you to the ſame 
honour. And what can you do het- 
ter? You are now a pack of dirty, 
meagre, ragamuffin ſcoundrels; ſlaves 
to your maſters, drudges to your wives, 
and the property of gin-ſhops, ale- 


houſes, pawn-brokers, and exciſemen : 


whereas, take but this piece of gold, 
and handle this brown muſket, your 
debts are diſcharged, the king's your 
_ pay-maſter, your wives may han 


themielves, and you may hve at free 


quarter upon other people's. To make 
mort of my ſtory, you become as good 
gentlemenas Jam; and, on the ſtrength 
of your ſword, may take the wall of a 


OU have heard my drum, and 


better man when you pleaſe. But per- 
haps you have no great ſtomach forfight- 
ing; you may fancy the Spaniards ſea- 
ſon their 0:7110s with lngliſhmen's ears, 
and ſo-forth. Never fear! threatened 
folks live longeſt. And { myſelf have 
been in the ſervice, man and boy, theſe 
five and twenty years, and never Once 
looked an enemy in the face. Lord hel 

you, if Cheli-a College was to be filled 


with none but ſuch as had loſt their 


eyes, ears, or noſes, in the field of battle, 
the income might, in time, be turned 
over to Greenwich Hoſpital, and the 
building itſelf be occupied by nurſes 
and foundling children! Do not be 
afraid of fighting, then: my life for 
vours, you will have no reaſon. The 
Power above, to whom we owe our 


being, has taken us into his protec- 


tion and favour; and has determined 
that not a hair of our heads ſhall fall 
to the ground. Nay, if we ſeem to 
be in danger, he makes it his butineſs 
to deliver us; and if our enemies plot 
our deſtruction, he never fails to con- 
found them. Oh! bur the wags make 
themſelves merry with muſters and re- 

views, 
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views, powder and cockades, and ſo- 
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forth. Why let them; they pay dear 
enough for their jokes, God knows! 
And, if they have wit and common 
ſenſe on their fide, we have abuſe and 
Billingſgate on ours: among friends, 
a whole legion of Garreteers, gentle- 
men, who indite curiouſly, are bound, 
by their articles, to defend us; to de- 
fend us from being diſbanded in time of 
peace,and from bein zemployedin time 
of war: nay, more, to pen chronicles of 
ourexploits, and take their Bible oaths 
that a cockle- ſhell is a Spaniſh piſtole. 
But, good people, (gentlemen I would 


call you, but, as [ ſaid before, you 
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mult firſt bear arms;) not to lead you 
bey ond your depth, fleece or be fleeced 
is the word; and whether it is beſt 
to be the "20k or the ſhearer, judge 
for yourſelves. You ſee, we land-ot- 
ficers do not preſs people into the ſer- 
vice, nor clap them under haiches, or 
ſtow them in infirmaries; but I ſay 
no more. Step to the parade! attend 
a review! there you will tee us in our 
glory! Let clean ſpatterdaſhes, powder- 
ed hair, drums and colours, ſpeak for 
themſelves; and, if you have a mind to 
wh-t your whiftles with his Majeſty's 
double beer in the mean while, follow 
me. Huzza! God ſave the King! 


THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


BY DEAN SWIFT. 


WE have juſt enough religion to 


make us hate, but not enough 


to make us love one another. 


Reflect on things paſt, as wars, ne- 
gociations, factions, &c. We enter fo 
little into thoſe intereſts, that we 
wonder how men could poſſibly be ſo 
buſy and concerned for things ſo tran- 
fitory; look on the preſent times, we 


find the fame humour, yet pears 


not at all. 
A wiſe man endeavours, by con- 
fidering all circumſtances, to make 


conjectures, and form concluſions ; 


but che ſmalleſt accident intervening, 
(and, in the courſe of affairs, it is 
impotible to foreſee all) does often 

roduce ſuch turns and changes, that 
at laſt he is juſt as much in doubt of 
events as the maſt ignorant and un- 
experienced perion. 

Poſitiveneſs is a good qual, ty for 
preachers and orators; becauſe he 
that would obtrude his thoughts and 
reaſons upon a multitude, will con- 
vince others the more, as he appears 


convinced himſelf. 


How 15 it poihible to expe A that 
mankind will take ac vice, when they 
Will not ſo much as take warning; 

1 forget whether advice be among 
the loſt things, Which Arioſto ſays 
to be found in the moon; that — 
ume ought to have been there. 


No preacher 1 is liſtened to but Time, 
which gives us theſame train and turn 
of thought that elder people have 
tried in vain to put into our heads 
before. 

When we deſire or ſolicit any thing, 
our minds run wholly on the good 
fide or circumſtances of it; when it 
is obtained, our minds run wholly pn 
the bad ones. 

In a glaſs-houſe the workmen of- 
ten fling in a ſmall quantity of fref 
coals, which ſeems to diſturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This 
ſeems to allude to a gentle ſtirring of 
the paſſions, that the mind may not 
languiſh. 

Relig! on ſcems to have grown an 
infant with age, and Weines mira- 
cles to nurſe it, as it had in it's in- 
fancy. 

All fits of pleaſure are balanced by 
an equal degree of pain or languor 
it is like ſpending this year part of 
the next year's revenue. 

The latter part of a wiſe man's life 
is raken up in curing the follies, 
prejudices, and falſe opinions, he had 
contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to be- 
have himſelf with relation to polte.. 
rity, let him conſider in old books 
whe he finds that he 1s glad to know, 
and what omiſhons he moſt laments, 
Whatever 
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Whatever the poets pretend, it is 
plain they _ immortality to none 
but themſelves: it is Homer and Vir- 
gil we reverence and admire, not A- 
chilles or Eneas. With hiſtorians 
it is quite the contrary ; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, per- 
ſons, and events we read, and we 
little regard the authors. 

When a true genius appears 1n the 
world, you may know him by this 
ſign, that the dunces are in confede- 
racy againſt him. | 

Men who poſſeſs all advantages of 
life are in a ſtate where there are 
many accidents to diſorder and diſ- 
compoſe, but few to pleaſe them. 

It 1s unwiſe to punith cowards with 
ignominy; for, if they had regarded 
that, they would not have been cow- 
ards : death 1s their proper puniſh- 
ment, becauſe they fear it moſt. 

The greateſt inventions were pro- 
duced in the times of ignorance; as 
the uſe of the compaſs, gunpowder, 
and printing; and by the dulleſt na- 
tion, as the Germans. 

One argument to prove that the 
common relations of ghoſts and ſpec- 
tres are generally falſe, may be drawn 
from the opinion held, that ſpirits 
are never ſeen by more than one per- 
ſon at a time; that is to ſay, it ſel- 
dom happens to above one perſon in 
a company to be poſſeſſed with any 
high degree of ſpleen or melancholy. 

Jam apt to think, that in the day 
of judgment there will be ſmall al- 
lowance given to the wiſe for their 
want of morals, and to the ignorant 
for their want of faith, becauſe both 
are without excuſe. This renders the 


advantages equal of ignorance and 


knowledge. But ſome ſcruples in the 
wiſe, and ſome vices in the ignorant, 
will perhaps be forgiven upon the 
ſtrength of temptation to each. 

The value of ſeveral circumſtances 
in ſtory leſſens very much by diſtance 


of time, though ſome minute circuns 


ſtances are very valuable; and it re- 
quires great judgment in a writer to 
diſtinguiſh. | — 

Ii is grown a word of courſe for 
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writers to ſay, This critical age,” as 
divines fay, This finful age.” 

It is pleaſant to obſerve how free 
the preſent age 1s in laying taxes on 
the next: © Future ages ſhall talk of 
* this; this ſhall be famous to all po- 
© ſterity:* whereas their time and 


thoughts will be taken up about pre- 


ſent things, as ours are now. 

The camelion, who is ſaid to feed 
upon nothing but air, hath of all 
animals the nimbleſt tongue. | 

When a man is made a ſpiritual 
peer, he loſes his firname ; when a 
temporal, his chriſtian name. 

It is in diſputes as in armies, where 


the weaker fide ſets up falſe lights, 


and makes a great noiſe, to make 
the enemy believe them more nume- 
rous and ftrong than they really are. 

Some men, under the notions of 
weeding out prejudices, eradicate vir- 
tue, honeſty, and religion. 

In all well- inſtituted common- 
wealths, care has been taken to li- 
mit men's poſſeſſions; which is done 
for many reaſons, and among the reſt, 
for one which perhaps is not often 
conſidered, that, when bounds are ſet 
to men's deſires, after they have ac- 
quired as much as the laws permit 
them, their private intereſt 1s at an 
end, and they have nothing to do but 
to take care of the public. 

There are but three ways for a man 
to revenge himſclf of the cenſure of 
the world; to deſpiſe it, to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live fo as to 


avoid it: the firſt of theſe is uſually 


pretended; the laſt is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble; the univerſal practice is for the 
ſecond. 
_ Herodotus tells us, that in cold 
countries beaſts very ſeldom have 
horns, but in hot they have very large 
ones. This might bear a pleaſant ap- 
plication. = 
I never heard a finer piece of ſa- 
tire againſt lawyers, than that of a- 
ſtrologers, when they pretend by rules 
of art to tell when a ſuit will end, and 
whether to the advantageof the plain- 
tiff or defendant; thus making the 
matter depend entirely upon the in- 
fluence 
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fAlvence of the ſtars, without the leaſt 
regard to the m-ri.s of the cauie. 
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The expreſſion u, Apocrypha about 
Tobit and his dog follo ing kim, I 
have often heard ridiculed ; yet Ho- 
mer has the ſame words of T-lemachus 
more than once; and Virgil ſays 
ſomething like it of Evander. And J 
take the book of Tobit to be partly 
poetical. 

I have known ſome men poſſeſſed 
of good qualities, which were very 
ſerviceable to others, but uſeleſs to 
themſelves; like a ſun-dial on the 
front of-a houſe, to inform the neigh- 
bours and paſſengers, but not the 
owner within. | 

If a man would regiſter all his opi- 
nions upon love, politics, religion, 
learning, &c. beginning from his 
youth, and fo go on to old age, what 
a bandle of inconſiſtencies and con- 
tradictions would appear at laſt? 

What they do in Heaven we are ig- 
norant of; hat they do not we are 
told expreſsly that they neither mar- 
ry, nor are given in marriage. 

When a man obſerves the choice of 
ladies now-a-days in the diſpenſing 
of their favours, can he forbear pay- 
ing ſome veneration to the memory of 
thoſe mares mentioned by Kenophon; 
who, while their manes were on, (that 
is, while they were in their beauty) 
would never admit the embraces of 
an aſs. | 

It 1s a miſerable thing to live in 
ſuſpenſe; it is the life of a ſpider. 


© Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit.? 
QCvid. METam, 
The ſtoĩcal ſcheme of ſupplying our 
wants by lopping off our deſires, is 
like cutting off our feet when we want 
ſhoes. 1 | 
Pnyſicians ought not to give their 
judgment of religion, for the ſame 
reaſon that butchers are not admit. 
ted to be jurors upon life and death. 
The renſon why fo few marriaces 
are happy, is becauſe young ladies 
ſpend their time in making nets, not 
in making cages. 
If a man will obſerve as he walks 
the ſtreets, I believe he will find the 
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merrieſt countenances in mourning- 
coaches, 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to 
act with prudence, than a misfortune 
that is attended with ſhame and guilt, 

The power of fortune is confeſſed 
only by the miſerable; for the happy 
impute all their ſucceſs to prudence 
Or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon do- 
ing the meaneſt offices; ſo climbin 
is performed in the ſame poſture with 
creeping. 


Ill company is like a dog, who qarts 


thoſe moſt whom he loves beſt. 


Cenſure is the tax a man pays to 
the public for being eminent. 

Although men are accuſed for not 
knowing their own weakneſs, yet per- 
haps as few know their own ſtrength. 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſome- 
times there is a vein of gold which 
the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the eaſieſt cf all 


wit; but I take it to be otherwiſe in 


very bad times: for it is as hard to ſa- 
tirize well a man of diſtinguiſned vi- 
ces, as to praiſe well a man of diſtin- 
guithed virtues. It is eaſy enough to 
do either to people of moderate cha- 


Invention is the talent of youth, and 
judgment of age; fo that our judg- 
e er harder to pleaſe, when we 
have fewer things to cffer it: this goes 
through the whole commerce of life. 
When we are old, our friends find 
it difficult to pleaſe us, and are leſs 
conceraed whether we be pleaſed or 
not. £ 

No wiſe man ever wiſhed to be 
younger. 

An idle reaſon lefſens the weight 
of the good ones you gave before. 

The motives of the beſt actions will 
not bear too ſtrict an enquiry, It is 


allowed, that the cauſe of moſt ac- 


tiuns, good or bad, may be reſolved 
into the love of ourſelves; but the 
ſelf-love of ſome men inclines them 
to plcate athers; and the ſelf-love of 
others is wholly -mployed in pleaſing 
themſelves. This makes the great 
diſtiaction between virtue and vice. 
Religion is the beſt motive of all ac- 

| tions, 
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tions, yet religion is allowed to be 
the higheſt inſtance of ſelf-love. 

When the world has once begun to 
uſe us ill, it afterwards continues the 
ſame treatment with leſs ſcruple or 
ceremony, as men do to a whore. 

Old men view beſt at a diſtance with 
the eyes of their underſtanding as 
well as with thoſe of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide 
their wiſdom than their folly. 
Arbitrary power is the natural ob- 
ject of temptation to a prince; as wine 
or women to a young fellow, or a 
bribe to a judge, or avarice to old 

age, or vanity to a woman. 
Anthony Henly' s farmer, dying of 
an aſthma, ſaid, Well, if Ican get this 
breath once out, I will take care it 
© ſhall never get in again.” 

The humour of exploding many 
things under the name of trifles, fop- 
peries, and only imaginary goods, is a 
very falſe proof either of wiſdom or 
magnanimity, and a great check to 
virtuous actions. For inſtance, with 
regard to fame; there 1s in moſt peo- 


ple a reluctance and unwillingneſs to 


be forgotten. We obſerve, even a- 
mong the vulgar, how fond they are 
to have an inſcription over their grave. 


It requires but little philoſophy to 


diſcover and obſerve that there is no 
intrinũc value in all this; however, 

if it be founded in our nature, as an 
incitement to virtue, it ought not to 
be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largeſt tribute 
Heaven receives, and the fincereſt part 
of our devotion. 

Ihe com mon fluency of ſpeech in 
many men, and moſt women, is ow- 


ing to a ſcarcity of matter, and a ſcar- 


city of words; for whoever is a ma- 
ſter of language, and hath a mind full 
of ideas, will be apt in ſpeaking to he- 
fitate upon the choiceof both; where- 
as common ſpeakers have only one {et 
of ideas, and one ſet of words to cloath 
them in; and theſe are always ready 
at the mouth: ſo people come faſter 
out of church when it is almoſt empty, 
than when a crowd is at the door. 
Few are qualified to ſhine in com- 
| pany butit is in moſt men's power to 


agreeable, The reaſon, therefore, 
Vert. I. 
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why converſation runs fo low at pre- 
_ is not the defect of underſtand- 

, but pride, vanity, i!!-nature, af- 
ho ation, ſingularity, poſitiv ęneſs, or 
ſome other vice, the effect o , 
education. 

To be vain 1s rather a mark of hu 
mility than pride. Vain men delight 
in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like, by which they 
plainly confeſs that theſe honours 
were more than their due, and ſuch 
as their friends would not believe if 
they had ndt been told: whereas a 
man truly proud thinks the greateſt. 
honours below his merit, and conſe- 
quently ſcorns to boaſt. I therefore 
dellver it as a maxim, that whoever 
deſires the character of a proud man, 
ought to conceal his vanity. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought 
to be, the determination of the ma- 
jority of thoſe who have property in 
land. 

One argument, uſed to the diſad- 
vantage of Providence, I take to be a 
very ſtrong one in it's defence. It is 
objected, that ſtorms and tempeſts, un- 
fruitful feaſons, ſerpents, ſpiders, flies, 
and other noxious or troubleſome a- 
nimals, with many more inſtances of 
the like kind, diſcover an imperfec- 
tion in nature, becauſe human life 
would be much eaſier without them: 
but the deſign of Providence may 
clearly be perceived in this proceed- 
ing. The motions of the ſun and 
moon; in ſhort, 
the univerſe, as far as philoſophers 
have been able to diſcover and ob- 
ſerve; are in the utmoit degree of re- 


gularity and perfection; but, where- 


ever God hath left to man the power 
of interpofing a remedy by thought 
or labour, there he hath placed things | 
in a ſtate of imperfection on purpoſe 
ro ſtir up human indattry, without 
which life would ſtagnate, or indeed 


rather could not ſubſiſt at all: Curia 


accuunt mortalia corda. 


Praiſe 1s the daughter of prelent 
power. 


How inconſiſtent is man with him- 
ſelf? 


I have known ſeveral perſons of 
" » * great 


the whole ſyſtem of 
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great fame for wiſdom in public affairs 


and councils governed by fooliſh ſer- 
vants. 

I have known great miniſters, diſ- 
tinguiſhed for wit and learning, who 
preferred none but dunces. 

I have known men of great valour 
cowards to their wives. 

I have known men of the greateſt 


cunning perpetually cheated. 


have known three great miniſters, 
who could exactly compute and ſettle 
the accompts of a kingdom, but were 


_ wholly ignorant of their own cœco- 
nomy. 


The preaching of divines helps to 


preſerve well-inclined men in the 
_ courſe of virtue, but ſeldom or never 
reclaims the vicious. 


Princes uſually make wiſer choices 
than the ſervants whom they truſt for 
the diſpoſal of places: I have known 
a prince, more than once, chuſe an 
able miniſter; but I never obſerved 
that miniſter to uſe his credit in the 


_ diſpoſal of an employment to a perſon 


whom he thought the fitteſt for it. 


One of the greateſt in this age own- 


ed and excuſed the matter from the 
violence of parties, and the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of friends. 

Small cauſes are ſufficient to make 
a man uneaſy, when great ones are 
not in the way : for want of a block 
he will tumble at a ſtra x. 

Dignity, high ſtation, or great rich- 
es, are in ſome ſort neceſſary to old 
men, in order to keep the younger at 
a diſtance, who are otherwiſe too apt 
to inſult them upon the ſcore of their 
age. 2 
3 deſires to live long, but 
no man would he old. 


Love of flattery, in moſt men, pro- 


ceeds from the mean opinion they have 


of themſelves; in women, from the 


contrary. 3 

If books and laws continue to in- 
creaſe as they have done for fifty years 
paſt, I am in ſome concern for future 
ages, how any man will be learned, 
or any man a lawyer. 

Kings are commonly ſaid to have 
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long hands; I wiſh they had as long 


ears. 

Princes, in their infancy, childhood, 
and youth, are ſaid to diſcover pro- 
digious parts and wit, to ſpeak things 
that ſurprize and aſtoniſh: ſtrange, 
ſo many hopeful princes, ſo many 
ſhameful kings! If they happen to die 
young, they would have been prodi- 
gies of wiſdom and virtue : if they 
live, they are often prodigies, indeed, 
but of another ſort. 

Politics, as the word is commonly 
underſtood, are nothing but corrup- 
tions, and conſequently of no uſe to 
a good king, or a good miniſtry; for 
which reaſon courts are fo over-run 
with politics. 

Silenus, the foſter-father of Bac- 
chus, is always carried by an aſs, and 
has horns on his head. The moral 
is, that drunkards are led by fools, 
and have a great chance to be cuc- 
kolds. . 1 

Venus, a beautiful good-natured 
lady, was goddeſs of love; Juno, a 
terrible ſnrew, the goddeſs of mar- 
riage; and they were always mortal 
enemies. | 

Thoſe who are againſt religion, 


mult needs be fools; and therefore 


we read that, of all animals, God re- 
fuſed the firſt-born of an aſs. 

A very little wit 1s valued in a wo- 
man, as we are pleaſed with a few 
words ſpoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man 1s a man of naſty ideas. 

Apollo was held the God of phyſic, 
and ſender of diſeaſes. Both were ori- 
ginally the ſame trade, and ftill con- 
dinue. | 

Old men and comets have been re- 
verenced for the fame reaſon; their 
long beards, and pretences to foretel 
events. | 1 

A perſon was aſked at court, what 
he thought of an ambaſſador, and his 
train, who were all embroidery and 
lace, full of bows, cringes, and geſ- 
tures; he ſaid, it was Solomon's im- 
portation, gold and apes. 

There is a ſtory in Pauſanius of a 
plot for betraying of a city diſcovered 


by 


THE 
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by the bray ing of an aſs: the cackling 
of geeſe ſaved the capitol; and Cati- 
line's conſpiracy was diſcovered by a 
whore. Theſe are the only three ani- 
mals, as far as | remember, famous in 
hiſtory as evidences and informers. 

| Moſt ſorts of diverſion in men, 
children, and other animals, are an 
imitation of fighting. 

Auguſtus meeting an aſs with a 
lucky name, foretold himſelf good for- 
tune. I meet many aſſes, but none of 
them have lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my diftance, 
the comfort 1s, he keeps his at the ſame 
time, | 

Who can deny that all men are 


violent lovers of truth, when we ſee 
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them ſo poſitive in their errors, which 
they will maintain out of their zeal 
to truth, although they contradict 
themſelves every day of their lives? 

That was excellently obſerved,“ 
ſay I, when I read a paſſage in an au- 
thor, where his opinion agrees with 
mine: when we differ, there I pro- 
nounce him to be miſtaken. 

Very few men, properly ſpeaking, 
live at preſent, but are providing to 
live another time. | 

As univerſal a practice as lying is, 
and as eaſy a one as it ſeems, I do not 
remember to have heard three good 


lyars in all my converſation, even from 


thoſe who were molt celebrated in that 
faculty. 


LETTER FROM POWER, 


ADDRESSED TO AMBITION, 


BY MR, J. MAY, 


HO U proud, ſelf-conceited, fool- 
1 iſh thing, how darelt thou attempt 
toblame the raſh preſumption of Non- 
ſenſe, who art thyſelf an abject ſlave! 
By what authority, vain thing! doſt 
thou pretend to overthrow nations; to 
bias the whole of Church-government; 


nay, nore, to boaſt of a place in Hea-. 


ven, where thou truly ſayeſt thou didſt 
celebrate thy nuptials with Pride ? 
Who, vile traitor, drove thee with 
diſgrace from the celeſtial abodes, 
where again thou ſhalt never appear ? 
Was it not that Power, by whom even 
the heavens and the earth were form- 
ed, who baniſhed thee from thence, 
and at once cruſhed all thy aſpiring 
hopes! And canſt thou, then, dare to 


mention, vain boaſter! with the ap- 


pearance of exultation, what muſt for 
ever redound to thy diſgrace! As to 
the pretended influence of Ambition 
on the members of the church, that, 
too, I deny thee. It is not Ambition 
that raiſes their views to the tempta- 
tions thou ſuggeſteſt, but my ſpirit 
infuſed into riches; it is the attracting 


Power of theſe that perpetually draws 
them towards every probable ſource 
of mitres, deaneries, and good fat 
livings! As to your aſſertion about 
the Ambition of the Editors of this 
Miſcellany, let me tell you, that their 
Ambition would have availed them 
nothing, without the Power of pleaſ- 
ing. You mention, likewiſe, the great 
Alexander as indebted to you for 
hinting the conquelt of thoſe kingdoms 
which he actually ſubdued: but even 
there you mult likewiſe ſubmit to give 
me the pre-eminence, when I aſk you 
what errors, and misfortunes in con- 
ſequence of thoſe errors, you would 
not have led him into, if I had neg- 
lected to accompany him, or refuſed 
to grant him my aſſiſtance. Your other 
claims are equally ill- founded; let the 
world judge how truly contemptible 
Ambition appears, when unaſſiſted by 
Power. Yield, then, to my all-con- 
quering influence; I intreat not, but 
command thee! | 


(Signed) 


Powne. | 
TO 
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SIR, 


miniſter. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE WIT's MAGAZINE. 


Ix a Work called the Weekly Magazine, and Literary Review, publiſhed in 
the year 1758, I met a few days ſince with the following curious Verſes, 
addreſſed (as I ſuppoſe) to the Honourable Mr. W. Pzrtnan, when Prime- 

| It immediately ſtruck me, that ſome of your readers might not 
| think them inapplicable to the Honourable Gentleman who at preſent fills 
| that office, and whole Initials are certainly the ſame: I therefore fend them 
for your approbation; and am, with beſt wiſhes, 


Yours, 
 Mrxrcvrio, 


| TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. p. ESQ. 0 
THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF POETS AND 


| NEWSWRITERS 
SHEWET Hom | 
"FT HAT your honour's petitioners, (dealers in To perplex em till more, and ſure famine to 
rhymes, bring, | | 


And writers of ſcandal, for mendin: the times) 
By loſſes in buſineſs, and Engiand's well-doing, 
Areſunk in their credit, and verging on ruin. 


T hat thele, their misfortunes, they humbly con- 


ccive, 

Ariſe not from dulneſs, as ſome folks believe, 

But from ri. bs in their way, that your honvur has 
laid, 

And want of materials to carry on trade. 

That they ways had form'd high conceits of 
their uſe, a 5 

And meant tneir laſt breath ſhou'd go out in 
abuſe; 


But now, (and they ſpeak it with ſorrow and tears) 


Since your honour has ſate at the helm of affairs, 

No party will join 'em, no faction invite, 

To heed what they ſay, or to read what they 
__ wricez 

Sediticn, and Tumult, and Diſcord, are fled, 

And Siander ſcarce ventures to lift up her head: 


(Now ſatire has loſt both it's truth and it's ſting) 
If, in ſpite of their natures, they bungle at praiſe, 
Your honour regards not—and nobody pavs. 
Your Petitioners, therefore, moſt humbly en- 
treat 
(As the times will allow, and your honour thinks 
meet) | 


That meaſures be chang'd, and ſome cauſe of 


complaint | 
Be immediately furniſh'd, to end their reftraintz 
Their credit thereby, and their trade, to retrieve, 


Tat again they may rail, and the nation believe, 


Or elite, (if your wiſdom ſhall deem it all one) 

Now the parliament's rifing, and buſineſs ſeems 
| done, 

That your honour would pleaſe, at this dangerous 

criſis, 

To take to your boſom a few private vices; 

By which your petitioners, haply, might thrive, 

And keep bath themſelves and contention alive. 

In compaſſion, good Sir! give them ſometling to 


In ſhort, public buſineſs is fo carried on, 
That their country is ſav'd, and the patriots un- 
done, 


| 1. a 
TR. Hare, formerly the envoy to 
Poland, had apartments in the 


friend Charles, had frequent dealings 
with the monicd. Iſraelites. One 
morning, as he was looking out of 
his window, he obſerved ſeveral of 
the tribe aſſembled at the door, for 
admittance. Pray, gentlemen,” ſays 
be, ate you Fox-hunting, or Hare- 
hunting, this morning?“ 
11. 
A , whoſe wife had for ſome 


ſame houſe with Mr. Fox; and, like his 


tay, 


And your honour's petitioners ever ſhall pray. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, axvd BON-MOTS, 
___ ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
NUMBER IX. 


time been indiſpoſed, going home one 
evening, was informed by the fer- 
vant that ſhe was dead. Well,” ſaid 
the huſband, I am going to the cub; 
* ſend for me, if I ſhould be wanted.“ 
In about two hours he returned, and 
was going to bed as uſual; when the 
maid cried out—* Lord, Sir! don't 
go there! I have made a bed for 
© you in the other chamber.'—< Yes, 
but I will, Betty, returned he: 
I never yet had a peaceable day 
with her, and am determined to 
have one quiet night before we part.“ 
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111. 
Deurraius, King of Macedon, 
frequently retired from buſineſs, to 
indulge in ſenſual pleaſures: on ſuch 
occaſions, however, he uſually feign- 
ed indiſpolition. His father, Anti- 
onus, coming one day to viſit him 
Tring his pretended illneſs, ſaw a 
beautiful young lady retire from his 
chamber. Demetrius, the inſtant he 
beheld his fire, told him that the fe- 
ver had juſt left him—- I believe you, 
my ſon,” ſays Antigonus, for J 
© think I met her at the door.“ 
IV. 

As a preſs-gang, during the late 
war, were patrolling roundSmithfield, 
they laid hold of a man tolerably 
well-dreſiied; who pleaded that, being 
a gentleman, he was not liable to be 
impreſſed. © Haul him along!” cries 
one of the tars; © he is the very man 
© w2 want: we preſs a damned num- 
© ber of blackguards, and are cur- 
© ſedly at a loſs for a gentleman to 
© teach them good-manners.” 

v. 


A eaTRIOT1C candidate applied 


to a yeoman of a certain county for 
his vote, promiling to exert his influ- 
ence to turn out the miniſtry, and 
. procure a freſh ſet, * Then 1 won't 
« vete for you,” cried the farmer. 
Why not?” faid the patriot; © I 
thought you was a friend to your 
country?” —* So J am,? replied the 
yeoman; * and for that reaſon I am 
© not for a change in the miniltry. 
© I know well enough how 1t 15 with 
© my hogs; when I buy them in lean 
© they eat the devil and all, but when 
© they have once got a little fat, the 
© keeping them 1s not near ſo expen- 
« five: ſo that I am for keeping the 
« preſent ſet, as they will devour 
© much leſs than a new one.” 
VI. 

Da. Roger Long, the famous aſtro- 
nomer, walking one dark evening 
with Mr. Bonfoy. in Cambridge, 
and the latter coming to a ſhort poſt 
fixed in the pavement, which in the 
earneſtneſs of converſation he took 
to be a boy ſtanding in his way, ſaid, 
haſtil Get out of my way, boy! — 
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That boy, Sir,“ ſaid the doctor very 

calmly, is a poſt-boy, who never 

turns Oat of his way for any body.“ 
VII. 

B:sHoe Thomas, who was a man 
of great wit and drollery, was obſerv- 
ing at a viſitation, that he had been 
four times married; and, ſhould his 
preſent wife die, he declared he would 
take another, whom it was his opi- 
nion he ſhould alſo ſurvive. * Perhaps, 
* gentlemen,” continued the Biſhop, 
you do not know the art of getting 
quit of your wives: I will tell you 
how I do. LI am called a good huſ- 
band: and ſo TI am; for I never con- 
tradict them. But do not you know 
that the want of contradiction is 
fatal to women? If you contradict ' 
them, that alone 1s exerciſe and 
health, et oprima medicamenta, (the 
beit medicine in the world) for all 
women: but if you conſtantly give 
them their own way, they will ſoon 
languiſh and pine, or become groſs 
and lethargic for want of exerciſe.“ 

VIII. 

Ax artful popiſh prieſt, ſtationed 
at the ſeat of a Roman Catholic fa» 
mily in Yorkihire, had long had his 
eye on an honeſt imple miller in the 
neighbourhood, the father of four or 
fve ſtout lads, whom the prieſt con- 
tidered would be a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to the cauſe of popery, if the 
miller's converſion could be brought 
about. With this view, he one day 
invited him to fee many curioſities in 
the family-chapel: when the crafty _ 
miſſionary diſplayed his whole budget 
of beads, crucifixes, madonas, ſaints, 
and relics, and expatiated largely on 
their exquiſite value and workmanſhip; 
but more particularly on the miracu- 
lous powers and influence of the holy 
images; concluding his homily with 
Well, honeſt Joleph, what think you 
© of theſe extraordinary things? Are 
they not truly admirable?* The ho- 
neſt miller, ſcratching his head, and 
leering with great ſimplicity at the 
prieſt, replied, in his own country dia- 
lea—* Wy a, truly, Sur, they are o 
© varra pretty; but when o's dune, let 
God alean for mackina man!” 
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Tu x extreme activity and hardineſs 
of Charles XII. of Sweden are well 
known. He was fometimes on horſe- 
back for four and twenty hours toge- 
ther, traveriing his kingdom alone. 
In one of thefe excurſions his horſe 
fell down dead under him. This cir- 
cumſtance, however, produced no fort 
of uneaſineſs in the breaſt of Charles: 
ſure of finding another horſe, though 
not equally ſo of meeting with a good 
faddle and piſtols, he ungirt the dead 
animal,took the whole turnitureon his 
own back, and proceeded to the neareſt 
inn. On entering the ſtable, he ſoon 
found a horſe perfectly ſuited to his 
wiſhes; and, placing his ſaddle and 
houſing on the animal with very great 
compoſure, was about to mount him, 
and ride off; when the owner, being 
informed of what was tranſacting, 
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made his appearance, and bluntly de- 


manded the reaſon of ſuch a proceed- 
ing. Charles, ſqueezing in his lips, as 
was his uſual way, coolly replied, 
that he took the horſe becauſe he 
wanted one: For you fee,” conti- 
nued he, if I could not have got one, 
© I muſt have Till carried my ſaddle 
„ myfelf.* This anſwer not fatisfy- 
ing the gentleman, he inſtantly drew; 
and, the king following his example, 
a rencounter enfued. Some noble- 
men arriving at this critical juncture, 
expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at ſcein 
a fabject in arms againſt his lawful 
ſovereign, and ſoon terminated the 
conteſt, The gentleman, as may be 
eaſily conceived, was greatly ſhocked 
at ſuch an explanation: his confuſion, 
however, was preſently diſſipated by 
the king; who, taking him by the 
hand, called him a brave fellow, and 
affured him that he ſhould be hand- 
ſomely provided for. He was not worſe 
than his word; for the gentleman was 
ſoon after promoted to a conſiderable 
poſt in the army. 
*. | 
Louis XIV. who loved a conciſe 
ſtile, met on the rcad, as he was tra- 
velling into the country, a prieſt who 
was riding polt ; and, ordering him to 
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ſtop, aſked haſtily—* Whence come 


* you? —Whereare you going?—W hat 
do you want?? The other, who per- 
fectly well knew the king's diſpoſition, 
inſtantly replied— From Bruges— 
Jo Paris A benefice!'— You ſhall 
* have it!” replied the king; and, in 


a few days, preſented him to a valua- 


ble living. 
Td 

Nor long ſince, a Jew came to the 
Court of King's Bench to juſtify a 
bail for 1800]. when, on the uſual 
queſtions being aſked him—If he was 
worth 1800]. and all debts paid, he 
replied—* My lords! upon my vord, 
dis is a very great ſhum; and, as J 
am not really vort de half, I vill 
nut juſtify, my lords, for it; but, 
as de attorney here did give me 
20l. bank-note to juſtify, wat vod 
your lordſhips have me do vid the 
monies?* The Earl of Mansfield, 
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who ſeemed ſtruck with the anſwer, 
immediately replied—* You are an 
* honeſt ſew, and I would adviſe you 


© by all means to keep the note!” 
which Mordecai Iſrael accordingly 
did; and, as his lordſhip was going 
out of court, the Iſraelite, with many 
bows and ſcrapes, faid—* I hombly 
tank your lordſhip; for you are 
* the firſt who ever called me an ho- 
© neſt Jew,” | | 
| * 11. 

Ax honeſt induſtrious peaſant, in 
Picardy, being obſerved to purchaſe 
weekly five loaves, was aſked, what 
occaſion he could poſſibly have for fo 
much bread. © One,” replied the 
honeſt fellow, I take myſelf, one 1 
© throw away, one I return, and the 
other two I lend.“ How do you 
* make this out?” ſaid his neighbour, 
Why,” returned the farmer, * the 
one which I take myſelf, is for my 


the loaf I return, 1s for my father; 
and the other two, which I lend, 
are thoſe with which I keep my two 
children, in hopes that they wall 
one day return them to me. 
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own uſe; the ſecond, which I throw 
away, is for my mother-in-law ; 
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THE PATIENT's 
| OR, 
THE DOCTOR OUTWITTED., 


PAROXYSM3; 


OTION had long, with ſelfiſh zeal, 
Drench'd al his neighbours, for their weal! 
Did any feel a ſlight catarrh, 
A purging gripe, a bowel war; 
A flatulence, from inanition; 
A nauſea, from much repletion; 
His eager eyes pervade the face, 
Each ſymptomaric ill to trace; 
The drug of mighty power he ſends; 
Unaſk'd, preſcribes; uncall'd, attends: 
And ſhould the patient ſpurn the doſe, 
His deſperate caſe the doctor knows, 
Fills with alarms the wife, or friend, 
Till all aſſiſt his one great end; 
Then on the haplets victim prevs 
The remnant of his wretched days. 

A wag, at length, from London came, 
Who much had heard of Potion's fame; 
And long'd to take an active part 
In combating his art with art. 
Admittance gain d, he tells his caſe 
At ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, 

Three ruffian robbers knock'd him down, 

His pockets rifled, crack'd his crown; 

Then left him in a vile ditch ſprawling, 

To keep his dreaded tongue from bawling; 

And now, at intervals, he feels 

His brain unſteady as his heels: 

That, having ſought relief in vain, 

From all the London healing train, 

He was, at laſt, advis'd to try 

What Potion's judgment might ſupply. 
All Phyfic ſat in Potion's face, 

Who ey'd with joy his ꝓatient's lace; 

© Alucky job, thought he, I've got!” 

Then thrice he hemm'd, to clear his throat, 

© Good Sir, your caſe is moſt alarming, 

© Since reaſon is a thing fo charming: 

© Befides, Hippocrates, of old, 

© In chapter eight, has olainly told, 

© That he who is not found in reaſon, 

© Is like a pear-tr:e out of ſeaſon. 

Mens Sana is the Summum Bonum; 

© Galen ſays fo, and bleſſings on him: 

© rom him I learn to treat this caſe, 

And hit your caput to an ace.“ 

Enquiries paſs'd—as, lodgings where? 

The patient told him, at the Bear. 
A regimen was now laid down, 
Enough to make a Bramin frown: ' 
Gruel alone mult be his diet, 

Till the diſtracted brain were quiet! 

Of drugs, tis true, he had enough; 

Black hellcbore inſtead of ſnuff; 

Large draughts tor morning, noon, and nicht, 
To keep the body cool and lightz 

With pulvis poit ,,and aqua pump, 

Aud pills of paſte in many a lump. 


In window rang'd, the bottles ſtand, 
With labels like a parſon's band; 
Striking with mandates ſtern the eye 
Shake this—mix that—then drain it dry. 
This, morn—that, noon —and theſe at night 
At once ſalute the patient's ſight; 

Who pleas'd, ſurveys the plenteous ſtore, 
And almoſt wiſhes it were more; 
Reſolv'd, when Portion deign'd to call, 
The greedy wretch thou'd ſwallow all. 

The Doctor comes—his patient ſnoreg=—= 
Potion the untouch'd drugs explores; 
Then meditates a reprimand, 

And bv the bedſide takes his ſtand 

© Holloa!* cries he, * d'ye fleep all day!* 
The patient ſtarts, in wild dilmay— 
Roars, thieves and rogues difturb his reſt; 
This wounds his head, and that his breaft; 
But ſwears, to Satari he will ſend 

The raſcals all who thus offend, 

This ſaid, he on the Doctor flies, 

Nor ſeems to heed his doleful cries. 

© Help! help!” poor Potion loudly callsʒ 


But, unaſſiſted, ſtill he bawls: 


For all, xcquainted w.th the fun, 

To ſee the Doctor trick'd now run; 

And, crouding round the chamber-door, 

Loud chuckle as they hear him roar. 
The patient in the pot now drain'd 


Each drop the phials ſent contain d; 


To potion's lips the meſs applies, 
© Drink this, vile ſcoundrel'” then he cries; 


Drink quick, or elſe to Hell you go!“ 
The Doctor groans, and drinks but flow: 


© Good Lord! I'm poiſun'd! —ſuch a bowl! 


© Drink! drink! or ruin ſeize your foul!? 


O ſave me! Not a ſpoonful more.” 

Drink, damn you! drink your precious ftore®® 
« 0 — preſerve me! What, drink all? 
Ves, every drop, leſt worſe befal. 

© Haſte! quick! I have no time to waſte; 

© Enjoy vour own delicious feaſt: 

© And promile ne'er to drench, again, 

© Man, woman, child, with med'cine vain. 

© Swear this; or elſe, bv all that's juſt, 

© I'll pound your carcafe ſmall as duſt!? 

O y-s, I'll ſwear! —Guod Heaven preſerve me, 
© Can Chriſtians thus let madmen ſerve me 
The Doctor now in form was ſworn; 

And, haſting from the publie ſcorn, 
To houſe of office bent his way, 
Where we ſhall leave him for the day. 


THE LOVERS RECANTATION. 


BY MR, CARR, 
EAS E, ſnarling cynic! vainly urge, no 
more, 
The charms of Science, and dull Learning's lore; 
s The phagtum Pleaſure of a far- ſpread name, 
* Tranfcendent Praif-, and never-dying Fame, 
Away! the laurel wreath, the civic crown, 
* And hard-eara'd bubbles of à learn'd renown! 
Superior 
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« Superior blifs my wiſer choice ſhall prove; 

4 Ycuth calls for Pleaſure, Pleaſure dwells with 
Le. 

© Thou, wave-ſprung goddeſs cn more bliſs 
© j\mpart, 

© More ſterling tranſport, to the conſcious heart, 

© In one ſhort hour, than years of empty praiſe, 

© Tho' after ages hail th' unfauing bays; 

© Tho' round the lifeleſs brow thick laurels 
© bloom, 

4 And bluſhing honours croud th" unconſcious - 
© tomb. 

6 Theſe I contemn, renounce, forget, reſign; 


- 


© mine. | | | 

Come with thy ſmiles, all radiant as thou art, 

And ſhake theſe empty ſhadows from my heart! 

Or bid me fly, impaticnt, to thine arms, 

Pant on thy breat, and languiſh o'er thy 

© charms: 

While Love, in all his raging paſſions dreſs'd, 

Flames at my eyes, and thunders at my breaſt; 

An every ſenſe in joys extatic roll, 

Till raptut d Lite feems burſting from her goal! 

Entrance d in bliſs, thus let me ever prove 

© Thy arms my throne, my h ppineſs thy love! 
Thus, ere the ſex's changeful wiles I knew, 

My breaft fincere it's genuine feelings drew; 

Till Stella, (all unworthy of her charms') 

For venal proſpe&s, meanly fled my arms; 

And tayght, ſevere, my inexperienc d heart, 

The Diſappointed Lover's torturous ſmart. 

Tho firſt envelop'd in a cloud of woes, 

Soon, o'er my wrongs, my pride indignant roſe ; 

Revers'd the glowing, pan*gyric ſtrain, 

For cold indifference, and ſevere diſdain. 
Hence, Love! I cried; no more my peace 
| © moleſt; 

I ſpurn, renounce, and tear thee from my 

© breaſt. | 

An humble ſuppliant, proſtrate at thy throne, 

© Lo! three rich years of youth miſpent have 

© flown, 2 
E Deceiv'd no more, thy changeful ſmiles are 
4 fled; 

© Majeſtic Reaſon riſes in their ſtead. 

« Swift from her glance thy ſhadows flit away, 

As night recedes before the gairiſh day. 

Go, o er the ſervile crowd deſpotic reign; 

« Amuſe the idle, and correct the vain. 

© The lawyer, ſoldier, ftateſman, and divine, 

© Triumphant lead to Folly s crouded ſhrine; 

There, at thy beck, refulgent ſhine in arms, 

© And make the world own Dulcinea s charms. 
* Seek Fathion's throng; and, from each tinſell'd 
e Gave, + | 85 

E xpunge the little ſenſe that nature gave: 

© With madd' ning wiſhes crop the virgin's bloom, 

© And give the tottering rake his well-earn' d 

© tomb: 

© The antiquated maid's fond withes waſte, 

In dreams of bliſs, ſhe waking ne er ſhall taſte: 

s Make, and amaze the world, yon antic beau, 

© His tinſel frippery, and his cane forego; | 

s And, if thou can'it, from yonder female brain 


4 Ecaſe the pert, the giddy, and the vaia! 


Thou, matchleſs maia, bright Stella! thou be 


| Madd'ning wiſhes all attend, 


Thy conqueſts theſe; but me aſſail no more 

Fair Science wooes me to her various lore. 

O Heaven-ſprung Goddefs! up thy heights 
© ſublime, | 

© Give me, with ſtill-increaſing power, to climb; 

© Where ruth celeſtial beams refulgent rays, 

O ſer cloud-capp'd Error's gloom- benighted 

maze; 
© And, in her courts, the reſidence of Fame, 
© With perſevering toil, to inſcribe my names 


«a a 
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ANACREONTIC. 
BY THE SAME. 


HILE, in Folly's vortex whirl'd, 
hrong the anxious buſy world 


Thele to get, and thoſe to ſpend; 

This to ft: ut in titled lace, 

That to climb the heights of place. 

Crown them, Heaven, with uteleſs wealth! 
Me, with honeſty and health! 

Give me Virtue, heavenly maid! 

Sweet Content, in ſmiles array d; 
Dove-eyed Peace, with looks ſerene; 
Innocence, gay Pleaſure's queen 

And, thy richeſt gift to ſend, 


_ Bleſs me with a faithful Friend: 


Such a Friend, O let me claim, 
As merits, while he bears, the name, 
Theſe ſhall, at my boſom, make 
Bulwarks Fortune cannot ſhake. 
Not from Pleaſure think I fly, 
Not a peeviſh cynicl. 
Mirth, with all her ſocial train, 
Fondly to my breaſt I'll train 
Wit, with flaſhes ever new, 
Oft ſhall greet me in her crew: 
And, each brilliant dart they throw, 
Faithful to my heart ſhall go. 
With the friendly, flowing bowl, 
Humour's magie powers ſhall roll 
O'er the heart, with chammful tone, 
And ſeize the paſſions all his own. 
Theſe ſhall brighten life with joy, 
Such as empires cannot buy. 
And when age, with palfied hand, 
Waves his life-benumbing wang; 
And, impatient of his prey, 
Death no longer brooks delay; 
Smiles ſhall meet the tyrant's dart, 
As it flies to pierce my heurt. 


Then, ye ſocial crew, attend 


All that's left you of your friend; 

Bear him, but without a figh, 

Where the king, the clown, ſhall lie: 

And, ere yet the mould ye ſpread 

Gently, o'er his quiet head, 

Let ſome boon companion dear 

Thus his blameleſs life declare 
Let the coward, guilt-ſtung knave, 

© Tremble at the yawning grave; 

© Let the ſolemn, funeral toll, 


_ © Wring Oppreſſion's callous ſoul : 


© Never ſhaft of guilty fear 
© Struck the hears that Gumbers here, | 
| | A 
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Afcer years of pleaſure flown, 

Such as innocence might own; 
He, with looks ſerene and gay, 
Chearful met life's ſetting day; 
And, with conſcious eaſe, the tomb 
Smiling own'd his future home. 


A a a „ a 


© Bluſh, ye great, with riches crown'd; 


What in vain ye ſeek, he found. 
Pleaſures unallay'd with care, 
Faithful love, and friends ſincere. 
But, ye happier, wiſer few, 

Who content, not wealth, purſue; 
Here, a while, direct your eyes, 
Where a friend congenial lies. 

By his fair example taught, 

Spurn the ſelfiſh, venal thought; 
And, to form the generous flame, 
Self and ſocial be the fame. 

So, like him we now attend, 
Such ſhall be your life and end; 
Such your chearful, cloudleſs day, 
Heart at eaſe, and conſcience gay; 
Time, on ſilken wings ſhall fly, 
And ye, too, without fear ſhall die.“ 
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THE LADLE. 
| BY MA. PRIOR. 
H E ſceptics think, twas long ago 
Since gods came down Incognito, 
To ſee who were their triends or foes, 
And how our actions fell or rote : 


That fince they gave things their beginning, 


And tet this whirligig a ſpinning, 
Supine they in their heaven remain, 
Exempt from paſſion, and from pain; 
And frankly leave us human elves _ 
To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves; 
To ſtand or walk, or riſe or tumble, 
As matter and as motion jumble. 
The poets now, and painters, hold 
This theſis both abſurd and bold: 
And your good-natur d gods, they ſay, 
Deſcend fome twice or thrice a-day; 
Elle all theſe things we toil ſo hard in, 
Would not avail one fingle farthing; 
For when the hero we rehearſe, 
To grace his actions, ant our verſe, 
Tis not by dint of human thought 
That to his Latium he is brought; 
Iris deſcends, by Fate's commands, 
To guide his ſteps thro' foreign lands; 
And Amphitrite clears his way 
From rocks and quickſanas in the fea. 
And if you ſee him in a ſketch, 
(Tho' drawn by Paulo or Carache ) 
He ſhews not half his force or ſtrength, 
Strutting in armour, and at length; 
That he may take his proper figure, 
The piece muſt yet be four yards bigger: 
The Nymphs conduct him to the field; 
One holds his ſword, and one his ſhicld : 
Mars, ſtanding by, allerts | his quarrel; 
And Fame flies after wich a laurel. _ 
Theſe points, I ſay, of ſpeculation, 
( As 'twere to fave or fink a nation) 
Men idly learned will diſpute, 
Aſſert, object, coutirm, ret ate: 
Vor. I, 
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Each mighty angry, mighty right, 
With equal arms ſuſtains the fight: 
Till now no umpire can agree em; 
So both draw oft, and ſing Te Deum. 
Is it in equilibrio, 
If deities deſcend or no ? 
Then let th' affirmative prevail, 
As requiſite to form my tale: 
For by all parties *tis confeſs'd, 
That thoſe opinions are the beſt, 
Which in their nature moſt conduce 
To preſent ends, and private uſe, 

Two gods came therefore from above, 
One Mercury, the other [ove : 
Their humour was, it ſeems, to know, 
If ail the favours they beſtow, 
Could from our own perverſeneſs eaſe us, 
And if our with enjoy d would plcale us. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 


O er hills and dales their godſhips came; 
Till well nigh tir'd, at almoſt night, 


They thought it proper to alight. 
Note here that is as true as odd is, 
That in diſguiſe a god or goddets 
Exerts no ſupernatural powers, 
But acts on maxims much like ours. 
They ſpy'd at laſt a country farm, 
Where all was ſnug, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind. 
Large oxen in the fields were lowing; 
Good grain was fow'd, good fruit was growing z 
Ot laſt year's corn in barns great ſtvie, 
Fat turkies gobbling at the door; 
And Wealth, in ſhort, with Peace conſented, 
That people here ſhould Jive contented. 
© But did they in effect do fo ?” 
Have patience, friend, and thou ſhalt know. 
The honett farmer and his wife, 


TWO years declin'd trom prime of life, 


Had firuggled with the marriage nooſe, 
As almoit every couple docs; 
Sometimes, 6 My plague ! tometimes, My dar- 
- Lg”. 
Kiſfiug to days to-morrow ſnailing; 
Jointly labmitting do enqure 
That evil, which admits no cure 
Our gods the outward gate unbart'd; 
Our farmer met em in the vira ; 
Thonght they were folks that loit their way, 
And allk'd them civilly to tay, 
Told 'em, for lupper, or tor bed, 
They might go on, and be worle ſped. 
So ſaid, to done; the gods content; 
All three into the parlour went: | 
They compliment, they fit; they chat; 
Fight o'er the wars, retorm the itate; 
A thouſand knotty points they clear, 
Jill ſupper and the wife appear. 
Jove made his leg, and kiſs'd the dame; 
Obſequious Hermes did the ſame. 
© Tove kits d the farmer's wife!“ you ſay, 
He did bat in an honeſt way : 
Oh! not wich half that warmch of life, 
With which he kifs'd Amphitryon's wite. 
Well then, things handſomziy were ſerv'd; 
Tus mi lrel. for the frangers Cary de 
| 2 Y He 
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How frong the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they cat, 
In epic ſumptuous would appear; 

Yet ſhal be pals'd in filence here: 

For I ſhould grieve to have it ſaid, 

That, by a fine defcription led, 

J made my epifode too long, 

Or tir d my friend, to grace my ſong. 

The grace-cup lerv d, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play : 
Landlord and landlady, he cry'd, 

Folly and jeſting laid aſide, 

That ye thus hoſpitably live, 

And ſtrangers with good cheer receive, 
Is mighty grate ful to your betters, 

And makes een gods themſelves your debtors. 
To give this theſis plainer prot, 

You have to-night, beneath your _ 

A pair of gods : nay, never wonder 

This youth can fly, and I can thunier. 
I'm Jupiter, and he Mercurius, 

My page; my ſon, indeed—but ſpurious. 
Form, then, Three Wiſhes, you ana Madam; 
And, ſure as you already had em 

The things defir'd, in half an hour 

Shall all be here, and in your power. — 
Thank ye, great gods, the woman ſays 3 
O may your tan ever blaze! 

A Ladle, for our filver dith, 

I; what | want, is what I wiſh.'— 

A Ladle !* cries the man; a Ladle! 
*'Oiznoks, Coriſca, you have prav'd i]: 
What ſhould be great you turn d totarce; 
I wiſh the Ladle in your arfe!' 

With equal griet and ſhame my mule 
The tcquet of the tale purſues: 

The Ladle fell into the room, 

And fluck in old Coriſca's bun. 

Our coughs weep two wiſhes paſt, 

And kinaly join to form the laſt; 

To eaſe the woman's aukward pain, 

And get the Laule out again. 
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MORAL. 


Tunis commoner has worth and parts, 


1s prais'd for arms, or lov'd tor arts; 


His head aches for a coronet: 
And who is bleſs'd that is not great ? 
Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind Heaven 
To this well-lotted peer has given: 
What then? he muſt have rule and ſway ; 
And ajl is wrong, till he's in play. | 
The Miſer muſt make up his plumb, 
And dares not touch the hoaxded tum ; 
The ſickly Dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laſt dregs of lite. 
Againſt our peace we arm our will; 
Amidſt our plenty, Something, ſtill, 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 


To thee, to me, to him, is wanting. 


The crucl Something unpoſſeſs d, 
Corrodes, and leavens all the reſt. 


That Something, if we could obtain, 


Would ſoon create a future pain: 
And to the coffin, from the cradle, 
I all a Wiſh, and all a Ladle. 


MAGAZINE. 


THE TEST OF PATIENCEz; 
OR, THE ; 
HOGS IN THE PARSON'S CELLAR, 


Parſon, who had a remarkable foible, 
In minding the Bottle much more than 
the Bible; | 
Was deem'd by his neighbours to be lets perp'ex'd 
In handling a tankard, than handling a text. 


Perch'd up in his pulpit, one Sunday he cried 

* Make patience, my dearly beloved, your guide; 

And, in all your troubles, mifchances, and 
© crotles, 


* Remen;ber the patience of Job in his lotT:s.' 


Now this Parſon had got a out caſk of ſtrong beer; 


A pretent, no doubt—but no matter from wheie z 
Suffice it to fay, that hereckon'sd it good, 
And valu'd the liquor as much as his bivude 


While he the church-ſervicein haſte mutter'd o'er, 
The n-gs found their way thro? his old cellar door; 
And, by the tweet ſcent of the beer-barrcl led, 

Had knyck'dout the ipigut or cock from it's hend. 


Out ſpouted the liquor abroad on the ground, 
And the un iaden gueſts quaft dit merril\ round; 
Nor from their diverſion or merriment ceas d, 
Jill every hog there waz a true drunken beaſt. 


And now, the grave lecture and prayers at an end, 
He brings 10n; g with him a neighbouring friend; 
Jo be 3a par taker of Sunday's goed cheer, 

And taſte his delightiu] Q&yber-vrew's beer. 


The dinner was ready, and all things laid ſnug 

Here, wife, ſays the Parton, go tech upa mug.” 

But a mug of what liquor he d icarce time to tell 
her, 

When —“ Lord, puſbandl' the cried, « there's the 
6 hogs in theceliar, | 


* To be ſure they ve got in whilſt we were at 


* bray' 1s. 
© Tobeſure you're a fool; fo, get you down ſtairs, 


And bring what I bid yvu—Go tee what's the 


matter, 
© For now I myſelf hear a grunting and clatter! 


She went; and, returning with N ul face, 


In tuwitabie phrates related the c 


He rav d like a madman; W ana a bro m, 


Firit b labour d his hogs, then his wite round dl. 
room. | 


Was ever poor mortal ſo peſter'd as I! | 
With a baſe flut who keeps all my houſe ike a 
© flyer 
How came you to have your damn'd hogs | in the 
© kitchen ? 
s Is that a fit place to keep cattle, you bitch in!” 


Lag 


© Lord, huſband!” ſaid fhe, © what a coil you keep 
here, 

About a poor beggarly barrel of beer; 

6 


You ſhould, in * your troubles, miichances, ang 
„ crofles, 

„Remember the patience of Job in his loſſes,” 

* A por 
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* A p>x upon Job“ cried the prief, in a rage; 
hat beer, Idare ay, was near thiee ve ars oi 
gut you are a poor ſtupid fool, like h's wife; 
4 


Why, Job never had ſuch a caſk in his Ufe! 
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THE COUNTRY JUSTICE. 


IK John, a country magiſtrate, 

Or good round belly, hobbling gait, 
Well known at every merry meetings 
Fam'd both for juſtice, and for eating, 
Was molt ſevere, as ſtories tal us, 
Agaluſt the younger ſprightly fellows: 
When frolickſome, for youth are wild, 
They chanc'd to get the maids with child, 
Would ſterniy take the cauſe in hand, 
And bath the parties reprimand; 

With utmoſt rigour would enforce 

The rigid laws that came in courſe; 
Nore:er in the leaſt excuſe 

That ſligut faux pas ſo much in uſt, 
And yet by ſome twas fhrewdly thought, 
That he himſelf was ſmetimes naught; 


And thoſe who heard what neigabours ſuid, 


Had little doubt be Kits d his mad. 

But ſtrang Iv Time brings things about, 
As murder ſome odd time will out; 

And fo it chanc'd, one luck'efs night, 
When love unuſual fir'd the kn'ght, 
His poſt fo boldly he maintain d, 

The fatal growing proof remain'd; 

For ſcarce tour months were gone and paſt, 
Ere Betty ſwell'd about the waiſt: 

But, warn d before of this diſaſter, 

The fearful wench inform'd her maſter; 
Who (as it is the finner's way 

To put far off the evil day) 

Neglects her till fo large it made her, 
That to the neighbours it betray'd her, 
Now good Sir John begins to ſtir, 

And itembles for his. character; 
Advites Betty, full of care, 

The baſtard not on him to ſwear 

And if the'll put diſgrace aſide 

He'll for the child and her provide. 
Betty, whoſe conſcience wund rous nice is, 
Is puzz!' d in this doubtful criſis: 

But truth beyond her virtue prizes, 
And th' offer ſecretly deſpiſes; 

Vet, as her circumſtances lay, 
Corjectur'd twas the wiſeſt w y, 


Reſentment and her thoughts to ſmother, 


Aud ſay ſhe'll lay it to another. 


The knight thus eas'd, commits each whore, 


And acts with riguur as before; 

And tho' oft told of Betty's failing, 
Fretends to diſbelieve their railing; 

'Till time run on, and Betty grew 

So large to-each-jmpartial view, 

That now the danger was ihe lame, 
Againſt the cautivus knight's god name: 
When now to keep his fame he thought, 
And ordered Betty to be brought, 

The quorum fat; the bluſh ng wench 
In public ſtood before the bench; 
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Sir John, who thought himſelf ſecure, 
Began to thunder out his power: 
Demands aloud, who has beguil'd 

Th' unhappy maid, and got the child. 

The book's held out, ſhe oops to kiſs it 4 
And, If I mutt diſcloſe who is it, 

She cry'd—* that hath my truth beguil'd, 
© Str John is tather to the child 

Now tudden grief, ſurprize, and ſhame, 
O'erwheim the knight, and blaſt his fame. 
The tale each ſlanderous tongue reveals, 
And ſwells the Rory as it tells: 

To truth they add a thouſand lyes; 

And, ſhame encreaſing as it flies, 

Each girl unpunith'd tains her gown, 

And baſtards ſwarm throughout the town. 


FEMALE LOQUACITY. 


FROM RAIELAIS. 


* WO goſſfips prating in a church, 

be devil, who {tood upon the lurch, 
In 1thort-hand on a parchment roll 

Wirote down their words: and when the ſcroll 
Could hold no more, it was fo full, 

His devilthip began to pull 

And ſtretch it with tus teeth; which, failing, 
He Knock d his head agaiaft the railing. 

St. Martin laugh d, tho' then at mais, 

Jo ſee the devil fuch an ais, 

To think 4 porchment roll, or even a ſkin, 
Could hold two women's chat, when they begin. 


VERSES 


ACCOMPANEING A YOUNG. LADY'S PRO- 
FILE CUT IN PAPER, 


S Betſy, en profi & expreſs'd, 
Enkindles fond defire; 


Sureiy herielf, whene'er poſſeſs'd, 
Mutt fill the foul with fire! 
Then go, thou dear delightful ſhade, 

Relate my heart's enthral; | | 

And bid rhe much-lov'd, tender maid, ' 

Give me the original. | 
BasSixNGSTOKLE. 


B—-, 
=_ 
VERSES 
W&AITTEN IN A LADY'S POCKE T-BOOEK, 
F T O'W bleſs' couid I, in Chloc's heart, 
+ J As in this book, intcribe my name! 


But wretched, ſtill, if chere, as here, 
Another fool wight do the lame. 


EPIGRAM I. 


O M men there ate two wives wauld crave, 
8 Their appscite is ſuch: 
Not ſo with me but one I have, 
Yet und that one too much. 


O. R. 
3 1 23 
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RY JACK, 


'M a fcolding old woman of fourſcore ang 

1 eight, 

Of a crooked condition, and never was ſtraight: 

T ſcold twice a day, till I'm quit out of breath; 

Ir's the joy of my life, and defence againſt death. 

Scolding opens my pipes, and it quickens my 
| blood, | 

And ſerves me for exerciſe, phyfic, and food ; 

My grandmother told me, and charg'd me to try, 

That as long as J ſcolded I never ſhould die. 


EPIGRAM III. 


| 'I H your poems for ſale, Peter, bluſh 

do be walking; 

If your printer can't tell them they are not 
| worth hawking. 


Fr mnnn—, 
5 EPIGRAM IV. 
« CNY LV IA makes ſad complaints, ſhe*s loft 


© her lover!'— 
Well, nothing ſtrange can I in this difcover,'— 
« Nay, then thou'rt dull for here the wonder 
© lies: 
She had a lover once—=don't that __— 


EPIG RAM. V. 
AAYS Harry to Dick, Come, be of good 
© cheer! 
The Miniſtry ſoon will be Chang'd, as I hear.” 
Good news!" replies Dick, but it better 
„would be | 


© If in Chang'd you could fairly omit letter C. 


EPIGRAM VI. 


"OW fitly join'd, the lawyer and his wife! | 


He moves at bar, and ſhe at home, the 
eite. | 
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EPIGRAM Vil. 


S Foote, who had always ſome ſm. art thing 


to ſay, 


Was jeſting, and punning, one night, at the play; 


An actreſs, with neither voice, fecling, nor air, 
In figure reſembling a huge Flanders mare, 


Appear'd on the ſtage . Pr'ythee whom have 


© we here?” 


Cries out the droll wag, to a friend who ſat near, 
Mrs. Reddiſh, you mean?“ — He replies, with 


a nod, 


And a look full of archneſs ! Horſe-Raddiſh, 
6 by God! | 
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EPIGRAM VIII. 


HEN next you're in print, Ned, for 
money or fame, 
Be adviſed by a friend —let the work want your 
name; 
For whoever on that ſhould unluckily look, 
And remembers your laſt, will ne er open the book. 


Fo—, 


EPITAPH I. 


ON A GLUT TON WHO HAD A REMARKABLE 
WIDE MOUTH. 


E RE lies a famous belly-flave, 

Whole mouth was wider than his grave: 
Reader! tread lightly o'er his clod; | 
For ſhould he gape, you're gone, by God! 


EPITAPH II. 
ON A PIN-MAKER., 
BY MR. STONE, 


ERE lies Will Sharpleſs. O moſt crue} 
Death! 


Why didſt thou rob Will Sharpleſs of his breath? 


He, in his life-time, ſcraping one poor pin, 


Made better duſt than thou canſt make of him. 


EPITAPH III. 


; Generous foe, a faithful friend, 
| A hero bold, here met his end: 
He conquer'd, both in war and peace; 
By death ſubdu'd, his glories ceaſe. 
Aſk you, who finiſh'd here his courſe 


With ſo much honour? "Twas a Horſe. 


EPITAPH IV. 


ON MR. JOSEPH CRUMP, A MUSICIAN OP 
WORCESTER, 


| NCE ruddy and plump, 
But now a pale lump, 

Beneath this ſafe tump, 

Lies honeſt Joe Crump, 
Who wiſh'd to his neighbour no evil: 

What tho', by Death's thump, 

He's laid on his rump; | 

Yet up he ſhall jump, 

When he hears the laſt trump, 
And triumph o'er Death and the Devil, 


EPITAPH V. 


Huſband's corpſe this tomb contains! 
And I muſt now my time employ, 
In weeping o'er his ſad remains, | 
With ever-ſtreaming tears of joy. 


THE 
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ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS. 
BY MR, ALLEN, 


ROM India's ſoil I come, once well con- 
nected; 


To Britain brought diſmember'd and dir ted. 
Like eaſtern captives, Im deck'd forth with care; 


To flavery fold, no common price I bear. 
Man's chief aſſociate; and, tho' bad his plight, 
I help to ſet his underſtanding right: 

With him I go, unheedful of the diitance, 

Yet cannot move a ſtep without aſſiſtance. 

'Fho' ſmooth my ſkin, tho? fair my form appears, 
Tottering I go, and bend with weight of years: 
Vet vain the boaſter who on ſtrength relies; 

At ſight of me, the trembling coward flies. 

My other attributes are now ſuppreſs' d; 

For I, at preſent, am inclin'd to reſt. 


ENIGMA II. 


BY MR. J. CARR. 


HEN the ſovereign lamp of light 
Hurries down the weſtern fkies, 
And unrivall'd reigns the night, 

From my lowly bed I riſe. 


Not the brilliant Eaſtern gem, 
Beaming thro' the darkſome mine, 
Nor the ſpark'ling diadem, 
E'er with half my luſtre ſhine, 
If Night's Regent hide her head, 
I'm the lamp of elves and fays; 
While the feſtive dance they lead, 
Piping ſweet their dulcet lays. 


Starts the ruſtic at the brake, 

Spark'ling there, when me he ſpies; 
But, if cruel, life he takes, 

All my vivid luftre flies. 
Ye enigma ſolvers, ſay 

What I am, and merit fame: 
Surrounded by a lucid ray, 

What gloom can hide my form or name? 


I am in your Arms, in the Dark, in the Morn, 


ENIGMA III. 
1 SY JACK» 
AM in Britain, I am in France, 
Ireland too; 
I am in Germany, Hungary, N North Ac, 
and Peru; 
I am in Denmark, I am in Norway, I am in 
Auftria, and Pruſſia; 
I am in Portugal and Sard; nia, Tam in Turk 
and Ruſhiaz 
I am in Earth, I am in Air, I am in Fire, I am 
in Water; 
I am in your Mother, I am in your Grandmn- - 
ther, I am in your Siſter and Daughter. 


I am ina 


in every Feature; 
I am. in your Heart, I am in your Breaſt, and I 
am in every Creature, 


ENIGMA IV. 
BY MR. Ek. NEW TON, LEICESTER. 
OUN GG ladies now give ear, [pr y, 
To one the mott for lorn; 
To ſhare my fate, perhaps, vou'll (uy, 
© 0! had I neter been born! 
Yaur lovely image Ive diſplay'd, 
Poſſeſs'd of life and breath; 
Am fleſh and blood, tho” always made 
By the rude hand of Death. 


Now, to conclude my mournful Hy. 
Of mortal trame am]; 

And feel the pangs of Death I may, 
Tho' ſome of us ne er die. 


ENIGMA V. 


ZV MR. JOHN AT. MON Do 


AK E room, ve wits, for I'm anendleſsr1f5 
And, by your leave, will introduce mylclt, 


Then know, that I from parents differ more 


Than ever fire and fon have done before: 
For faith, Pve no more likenets to my mother, 
Than Balaam's aſs and Luna, to eich other 

% Her 
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Her linibs, indeed, are luſty, ſtout, and ſtrong, 
Her cars are large, and her ſwitch tail is long: 

] have no wit, it I the truth mult tell ye, 

Nor head, nor tail, not even back or belly. 

No tongue 1 have, can neither grin nor chatter, 
But am a mute inactive maſs of matter. 

My form, 'tis certain, is not quite the ſame 

As when at firſt I from my parent came; 
Tortures, ſince then, alas! Pve undergone, 
Enough to melt the ſtouteſt heart of ſtance ; 
Racks, and impriſonments, long time I bore, 
Till the cold ſweat diſtill d at every pore, 

And when from priſon Im at laſt releas'd, 

By ſome I'm hated much, by ſome careſs d; 
The chav! ain-—ſurely, it Aar want ot grace 
Grumbies, full oft, to fee me ſhew my Lace; 
'Tho? once, indeed, he might behold, in me, 

A faithful emblem of Eternity. 
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ENIGMA VI. 


BY I. Go JUN». 


OMETIMES I am mort, at others Lin 
long, 
Dulneſs and brightneſs botk to me belong. 
I am wet, I am dry; and yet, what's very ſtrange, 
I'm both hot and cold, tho* I neter feel the chan 2. . 
I have often attended aur good king and queen; 
Yet the ſame weck with nabobs, in India, have 
been. 
Both nobles Mod beggars alike 1 attend; 
And, tho' of no friftance, mankind] befriend: 
Tho'on A egy are Lam oft known to favil ©, 
At the ſame time I'm found in Britanni a“s fair 
Alle. 5 2 


4 . 
LS —_— - - 


REBUSES. 


REBUS I. 
RY MR. Ek. NEWTON, T.FICESTER. 
F you the heart of man eraſe, 
And let a hen's ſupply it's place, 
Adding a leopard's tail thereto; 
They ll quickly bring before your view, 
What's requiſite tor all to do. 


-REBUS II. 


BY M. LARA. 


Liquor and colour, revers'd and ſet right, 
Will expoſe a moſt heinous offence to the 
fight, 


REBUS III. 


BY W. BANBURY. 


A K E three-fiitas of a game, half a hun- 
dred, and ten, 
The thizh of a beaſt next affix; and you'll ken 
1 he name of a town where ſcorbutics retire, 
And much for it's fite and it's waters admire, 


PARADOXES, 


PARADOX, 


OU, who in ſeeming myſteries delight, 
Say whar $ invitible, yet never out of ſight? 


AN HIBERNIAN PARADOR. 
F BY T. WARING, LEICESTER. _ 
YAYS Paddy—*ByJaſus, now tell me, I prav, 
« What it was to-morrow, and Will-be yeiter- 
© day?” 


PARADOXICAL EPITAPH. 


WO grandmothers, with their two giands 
daughters; 
Two huſbands, with their two wives; 


RKEBUS IV. 
BY MR. CARPENTER» 


O a hundred, a triangle I beg you to add: 
A thouſand likewiſe, or the ſenſe will be 
bad: 


When this you have done, pray take part of a 
fiddle; 


And I think with great eaſe you 4 expound this 
ſhort riddle, | 


REBUS V. 
BY MR. I. BECKETT, JUN. 
1 you a ſour thing tranſpoſe, 


A very ſweet one "twill diſcloſe. 
REBUS VI. 


HE plague, or the comfort of life, we de- 
(cry, 


In the half of f defire, and balt of ſupply. 


&c. 


Two fathers, with their two daughters; 


Two mothers, with their two ſons; 


Two maidens, with their two mothers; 
Two fiſters, with their two brothers: 
Ye: only fix, in all, lie buried here, 

All born legitimate, from inceſt clear. 


F you tranſpoſe a term for low, 
W hat horſes have *twill plainly ſhew: 


Tranſpoſe theſe letters yet once more, 


What's laid in churches you'll explore. 


SOLUTIONS, 
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SOELUTTON':S. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. A Shilling. 
2. A Fats 
3. A Pens 


REBUSES. 


1. Cocoa. 
2. Vivacity. * 


SELECT ANSWERS. TO THE 


1. RY W. H. 


UVITE charm'd with the wit of 
tam' Magazine, 
Among it's gay vot'r.es I wiſh'd to appear; 
When Reaſon azproach'd, with an aſpect ſerene, 
And kindly ſhe whiſyer'd theſe words in my ear. 


BANBURY. 


your 


No fee or fair promiſe admittance can gain, 
Hei eg and humour, alone current 
N 415: 
6 Then v iT thouldſt thou labour a place to obtain, 
Since thy verſe they'll recute, like a SHIL- 


© L1xG that's braſs? 


But all the end can ons of Reaſon were loſt; 
(Our warm inclinations ſhe ſeldom tubdues !) 
In Momus's court } fi figh for a poſt; 
"Fiz yours, my fons with to indulge—or re- 
tuie, | 


2. BY A YOUNG CORRESPONDENT, 

OW pitiful the miſer's caſe; 

41 Who, poring o er his gold, 

Wuile ditsontent fits on his tace, 
Laments he's growing old! 

Vet {ill the ſight of his dear caſh 

Removes all thoughts of death: 

O thame! that man ſhould, for fuch traſh, 
Forget who gave him breath! 

Lunik the end—at length comes death; 
1115 wealthy man's no more! 

Deceitful gold! his parting breath 
Cantt thou aga.n reitore? 


Too late the wretched wight ſhal! find, 

- "Tho? thoulunds he my ſave, 

That every S1 U 16 ſtays behind, 
Not one can pais the grave. 


4. Eve, the firſt Woman. 
3. A Cork crew. 
6. An IIour Glaſs. 


3 Le. ol * 
+» Oxloid. 


PRIZE ENIGMA. 


P 
3. BY ORLANDO, 


INC E boldneſs, they lay, will moſt fre- 
k quert ſucceed, 
m refolv'd ne*cr again with ſubmiſſion t» plea '; 
For oft, at vour ſhrine ©, with a up! ſiant ti rain, 
Flave 1 ſu'd for the prize, and as oft ſued in vain. 
To move your compaſſion no longer Ill try; 
Since you chute not to give, am ready 0 "bi yo: 
To adapt this new mude, thuuld your wortki; p be 

willing, 

Ajudg- me the Medal—and here is2Su1LLIN 


4. BY OYONIENSI1S, 


E T the meaner ions of earth 
Spend their time in labour Kill. 
I' devote my hours to mirth, 


Bleſs'd with many a tpiend!d 


t; SHILTING. 


In vain old Time may hike his glaſs; 
We hec4 not death, with darts 1o <miling + 
Since we from life to death mutt pats, 
As from hand to hand a SHILL2NG. 


(FE - * 1 i 2 1 
Then let us quaff the flowing bowl, 
Fo: + 7 
Nor to part with it be wil Rings 
T:i! trom-ott the tage we roll, 


&Acelings Aud without a SHILLINGs 


5. BY MN. FRAXNC!S BROWNE., 
purchaſe your Work all m 


10 
bo wilüng; 


Since, for Sixpence. apiece, we ate ſure of 2 
SHILLING, 


akin mur 


6. r f. No 
ET O expound vour riddle I am willing; 
10910 reuton's very plain: 
A Med: 's bettet te an 2 8 
The Thope to gain 


Very ingenious Anlwers to the Pa fz e Ex IG uA were alſo received from Captain John Clarke; 


Mr. R. Tattam; 
Thomas; Mr. E. Newton, Leiceſter; Mr. 
Leeds; S. E. Mr. J. Beckett, Jun. 
oy Mr. William Elte; ; 


2 Ky Mr. W. Sr Oe, Brat . 


11 1 Street; Mit; Sali + Brock , Honiton; WM, 


T Pugrim; Mr. San: win $yſton, Oulton, near 
ty Blackfriars Road; A Savoyard;z T. Waring, Lei- 
Mr W. Darby; Mr. T. V. 


Mr. W. Mirſh l, Cheſter; O. R. Mr. 


B. Syd. Coll Cambridge; Mrs. Weich, Newington, Surrey; E. B. Jack Marliafpike; Mr, 


T. Paflmore, Beer, Devon; Flavia; Mr. Philip Hoffe, C 
Mr. John F 
wichz Mr. J. Smith, Rolemary Lane; Mr. W. Anderſon; My. 
venor Square; Mr. Frederick Walter, New Bond Street; 


Greenwich; Mr. R. Pulman, Leeds; 


a ve Gun Street, Syitzlf-11s; 
; La) tall Stir 287 Hatborn: II. 


Frances? 


- taria Dov an; Que 
Daries, Gro 


»mpton; Mr. G. M. W. Mr.]. Stock; 
ofter; Mr. W. Hutton; Mr. J. M. Green- 
J. Jones, North Row, Grof- 
Mr. W. C. near vali:buryz Mr. Joſeph 
mimania; Maſter Edward Brave 
At:xanger, Whitechapel; Mr. 


\% 1 
{ dey fa % 
' . » w * 


tr, * 
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Charles Metcalfe, Great Dalby, Leiceſterſhire; M. Lara, Bury Street; Mr. J. Harfield; M. 
G. Mhitechapel; Boreas; J. G. Jun. Mr. J. Rice; Ryalhert, Bromigrove; Oxonientis; Ego- 
metipſe; C. H. and Mr. W. M. L. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES 


ANSWER TOALL THEENIGMAS AND 
REBUSES., 
BY MERCUTIO. 


UOTH my Rib, who had juſt got the 

O Wit's Magazine 

think, my dear love, tho“ at Oxford you've 
© been, | | 

I might venture to wager at leaſt one poor Su 11 
© LING, 

© You could not diſcover the Prize, were you 

| © willing; 

© Much leſs, all the ref of the Sphinx's dark 
© train, 

4Tho' you often pretend that theſe things are 
quite plain.“ 

T lik d her V wacity much, on my life, 

And accepted the bett, tho' propos'd by a wife; 

© In an Hour, or leſs, and I turn'd up the Glaſs, 

They ſhall all meet your view, or pronounce me 

| © me an als! | | 

«© But, ere 1 begin, get a bottle, my dear, 


At length I procur'd a large bumper of Port, 
Which the warmth in my ftomach pronounced 
| the right ſort; 
And, as the effluvia aſcended my brain, 
1 begg'd her to Level my glaſs once again. 
© Give the children their Cocca, I cried, with 
a ſmile; | 
And I li take a turn in the garden meanwhile.” 
T hen, cocking my Hat, I walk'd out, and I read, 
And every folution flew into my head: 
So, taking my Pen, | wrote down the whole ſtory, 
And now you have every :ittle before you. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IV. 


BY C. E. 


XIrrn Mother Eve Love firſt his reign 
began; 
And, ſtrange, the urchin is not yet a man! 


A SWER TO ENIGMA IV. 
BUS II. 


AND RE- 


BY MR. PHILIP HOFFE, 


£ As there's nothing, llke wine, man's dual ſenſes 
| © to chear.' 

And, faith! I, by this time, had read them once 

over, | 

Nor could I a fingle ſolution aiſcover. | 

The bottle now came—1 had read them again— 

But fill my endeavours to ſolve them were vain. 

Come give it me quickly, true daughter of Eve. 

I cried; © this delay is but meant to deceive.” 

For, inſtead of a Corkſcrerv, ſhe ſpent, with a fork, 

Five minutes, at leaſt, in extracting the cork. 


E TWEEN two L's place Eve, and you 
may ſee, 
That all mankind muſt on a Level be. 


ANSWER TO REBU5ES I. 11. III. Iv. 
BY RY ALHERT, BROMSGROVE, 


"ERE's Oxford's Vivacity, Grave's Lowe! 
| capacity, Y 
With Cecoa's bibacity, upon my veracity, 


> Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 2, 35 4, 55 
6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4 Mr. R. Lattam, to Engmas 1, 2, 35 4, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 43 
ack, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, and Rebules 1, 3, 4; Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, „ 
and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Miſs Sally Brock, to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, and Rebutes 2, „ Addr. . 
Newton, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. B. Sejiſton, to Enigmas 2, 5, 
6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 S. E. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and Rebules I, 2, 3, 4 Julia, to 
Enigmas 2, 3, 43 A Savovard, to Rebuſes I, 3 45 Mr. J. Beckett, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
R-buſes 1, 2, 3, 43 T. Waring, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and Rebates 1, 3, 4; Mr. W. Darby, 
to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. T. V. to Enigma 4, and Rebuſes 3, 4; Mr. W. Minthull, to Enig- 
ma 4, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 43 Mr. J. B. Syd. Coll. to Enigmas 4, 5, 6, and Rebules 1, 3, 43 Mrs. 
Welch, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Capt. John Clarke, to Rebules 1, 4; E. B. to knigmas 2, 
4, 5 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 4; Mr. T. Paſſmore, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, b, and Repules b, 25 Þ 5 
Mr. Philip Hoffe, to Enigmas 2, 4, 6, and Rebuſes 2, 4; Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, 
and Rebuſes 1, 3, 43 Mr. J Stock, to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 4; Mr. R. Pulman, 
to Enigmas 2, 4, 5; Mr. John Fofter, to Enigmas 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. W. 
Hutton, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and Rebuſes 1. 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. Smith, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and Reburſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. Jones, to Enigma 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2. 3, 4; 
Mr. Frederick Walter, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and Rebuſes 1. 2, 3, 4; Mr Joſeph May, to 
Enigmas 4, 6; Frances Maria Doblon, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 A 
Voung Correſpondent, to Enigma 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3745 Maſter Edward Brayley, to Enigmas 
2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. Charles Metcalfe, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 
1, 3, 4; M. Lara, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebules 1, 2, 3 1 Mrs. S. E. Spencer, to 
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ANSWERS re CORRES PONDENTS. 

HE Effay ſigned Amator Letitiæ has ſome merit, and the general idea is a good 

one: but the Editor, after employing more time in correcting about a third part 
cf it than would have been ſufficient to compote a new one of greater length than the 
whole, was obliged to throw alide what he had not leiſure to finiſh. In this ſtate the 
Author may receive it from the Publiſher, if he chuſes to make it more compleat. The 
Editor is very ready to beſtow as much time in correcting the Productions of young 
Correſpondents, as he can conſiſtently employ in that buſin: 1s; but he certainly expects 
the Authors themſelves to take all the pains in their power to render them accurate, be- 
fore they are tranſmitted to bim. Many excellent articles are for a long time delayed 
merely from the want of ſuch attention; and no inconſiderable number will proba— 
bly never make their appearance at all in the Wit's Magazine, which might at once 
have done credit to that work and to the Authors, had the latter been leſs ſparing of 
their labour. This may ſerve as an Apology to many ingenious perſons, who are pro- 
bably ſurprized that their productions remain unnoticed. 


It Mr. Dorſey will call at the Publiſher's, any morning, he may have an interview 
with the Editor on the buſineſs mentioned in his letter. 


The Fable of the Fop and Butterfly has a conſiderable Jonas of ingenuity, but it is 
not calculated for our Miſcellany. 


The Tale of Succeſs and Diſappointment will be inſerted in our next: in the mean 
time, the Editor will be glad to know if Americanus ſends it as an original Compolition 
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The Invocation to the Muſes is not a bad idea; but it has no humorous or even chear- 
ful tendency, and is all together unfuccetsfully managed. If the Author, who appears to 
be a perſon of good underſtanding, is deſirous of being a fucceistul Correſpondent, he 
muſt aim at ſomething lively. f 


R. T. Tale is very incorrect, and the idea is not a new one. 


The Story of Don Alonzo D' Alego, apparently tranſlated from the French or Spaniſh, 
has ſome little merit; but the ſpirit of the original is too much ev; apolated, in conlequence 
of the Tranſlator's little acquaintance with the Engliſh language. 


Aboulfaid, an Oriental Tale, 1s not calculated for the Wit's Magazine. 
The Editor has no recollection of the articles mentioned by Verax. 


Great Cry and little Wool, or the Hiſtory of the Four Potatoes; and the Tranſ2.igra- 
tions of an Eaſtern Prince; are both meant for inſertion in our next. | 


It wovld ſave the Editor much ale. if thoſe who ſend a variety of articles at once 
would write only on one ſide of the paper; prefixing their names to each pioduc- 
tion, in the ſame manner as they are to be primed. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
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the beſt Poetical Production, is the due of Mr. ALLEN, of Lewes, Author of the 
METAMORPHOSIS—and the third and fourth, given by lot to Two out of the Six 
beſt Anſwers to the PRIZE ENIGMA, fell to Mr. W. ELLE; and Mr. W. SToxE, 
Beak Street who are requeſted to tranſmit their orders for delivery to the Pub- 
liſhers, in the ſame hand writing as their reſpective productions, ſigned with their 
real names and places of abode, that they may be printed in the next Number, for 
the ſatis faction of ſubſcribers in general. | | 


The Four MEnaLs adjudged laſt month, have been forwarded io 
1. Mr. N. CoLLYER, Raynham, Eſſex. | 
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THE NIGHT- WALK ER. 
NUMBER IV. 


"7 FE flew like lightning, and her 
W ladyſhip met us at the parlour- 
door. | | 

What brings you here, Henry!“ 
ſays ſhe—*® and who have you got 
* with you?” | 

That, Madam, you ſhall know 
in time,' cried [—and, forcing open 
the door, which the held with a trem- 
bling hand, I ruſhed into the apart- 
ment. 

She roared out—*Thieve-! Villains! 
Murder! Help, my Lord Duke! I 
© am betraved, ruined, undone!? 

The Duke of entered from 
the adjoining room; and was 1n the 
act of drawing, when I ſeized his 
ſword-arm, and immediately threw 
him on the floor. 

« Your Grace's ſtrength and cou- 
rage, cricd I, as | kept him almoſt 
motionleſs on the floor, © might have 
« prevailed in a leſs ignoble cauſe; 
but guilt is abandoned of Heaven! 
« —[ know you well; and you ſhall 
* know that [ do, all unworthyas you 
* are: nor can [ force myſelf to treat 
* you with that reſpe& which your 
rank, even ſullied as it is, may ſeem 
to demand. However, I ſhall take 
the liberty to diſarm you; and now, 
if you pleaſe, you may riſe.” 


Saying this, I quitted my hold, and 


entered the interior apartment; where 
I found my little charge lying on the 
carpet, in a ſtate of abſolute inſenit- 
bility. 


The Duke followed me, with ex- 


clamations of—* Preach not to me, 
« rufhan!—What, baſe aſſaſſin! are 
© your defigns?—You ſhall ſuffer for 
© your temerity !'—and a variety of 
other menaces; ſeizing my arm at the 
ſame time, and ſtruggling to recover 
his weapon. But Harry, faithful to 
the truſt I had repoſed in him, the 


moment he ſaw me aſlaulted, tripped 
up his Grace's heels, and again he 
tell on the floor. This ſecond fall, 
however, was leſs fortunate than the 
former; for his head, in falling, en- 
countered the leg of a table, and re- 
ceived ſuch a wound as preſently co- 
vered him with blocd. | 
_ Herladyſhip ſtormed; and called on 
her ſervants, as they ſtood motionleſs 
ſpectators around, to aſſiſt his Grace 
in overpowering the vile miſcreants 
who were come to rob and murder 
her. Alternately ſhe menaced them 
with threats of ſevere future puniſh- 
ment, and flattered them with pro- 
miſes of liberal poſterior reward: the 
old houſekeeper alone excepted, they 
were alike una d by her rage, and 
unmoved by her diſtreſs. With the 
extreme of the firſt tnev had been long. 
very familiar; and they were no ſtran- 
gers to that infamy which they readily 


perceived had involved her in the lat- 


ter. 


In the mean time, I called to the 
maid, and entreated her to amſt me 
in recovering the young lady from 
her ſwoon. She flew to fetch me a 
glaſs of water, with a bottle of hartſ- 
horn, and did every thing in ber 
power to aid my endeavours; which 
were ſoon attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the dear innocent ilowly open- 
ed her eyes: but no ſooner did her 
languid orbs recognize my features, 
than, like the little ſongſter of the 
grove, that ſeeks for thelter even in 
the boſom of mankind, when conſcious 
of the purſuing hawk, {he ſpread cut 
her hands towards me, and flew in- 
ſtinctively to my arms, where ſue im- 
mediately relapſed into the ſtate from 
which ſhe had been juſt relieved. 

Reader! it thou hait ever faved a 
poor ily from the inſidious attacks of 
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the ſpider, thy heart is ill- tuned, or it 
has felt much ſatis faction: if, from 
the talons of the kite, thou haſt reſ- 
cued a little chick—or if, from the 
as fatal claws of devouring puſs, thou 
haſt ever delivered the canary, the 
finch, or the linnet, which had un- 
| fortunately quirted it's cage—thou 
haſt, undoubtedly, experienced a ſtill 
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ſuperior degree of pleaſure - But if 
thou haſt never ſhielded, in thy pro- 
tecting arms, from the baſe attacks of 


contaminating and deſtructive guilt, 
the innocent boſom—and, as it were, 
the ſoul—of ſome enſnared fair-one— 
thou haſt not yet any adequate idea 


of the delightful ſenſations which _ 


filled my boſom, as] preſſed the dear 
unfortunate to my heart—as I ſaw her 
again recover; trembling, and bluſh- 
ing—though nowconſcious of ſafet y— 
rom the fituation in which her diſtreſs 
had placed her. = 

This was no time for explanation. 
I made Harry aſſiſt me to bear our pre- 
cious.charge to the coach; and, havin 
ſafely lodzed her in the v2aicle, I di- 
_ rected Harry to inform Dolly and the 
coachman, thatneither of them ſhould 
be loſers by their ſhare in the tranſ- 
action; when my faithful aſſiſtant 
again entered the coach, at my par- 
ticular requeſt, and we ſet out, on our 
return to town. 

As to the duke, we left him with 
little or no concern; for, though the 
effuſion of blood was conſiderable, the 
wound itſelf feemed very trifling. 


We had not got more than half a 


mile from her ladyſhip's houſe, and 
were now within a few yards of our 
entrance into the main road, when 


we found the coach ſuddenly ſtop; 


and, in an inſtant, piſtols were thruſt 
through the glaſs on each fide, and a 


demand made of my purſe, under the 


appellation of—* Your Grace!” 

The dear creature, whoſe fears pre- 
vented her from diſcovering the true 
cauſe of this attack, ſhrieked loudly; 
and the robbers, with many impreca- 
tions, inſiſted on my coming out, that 
they might ſee what poor deluded 
girl I had got with me; ſwearing bit- 
terly that the old goat ſhould pay 
dearly for all his tricks. 


four in number, 
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Accordingly Jopened the door, and 
aſſured them I was not the perſon 
they meant; though, if oy were 
deſperate adventurers, as I ſuſpected, 
I had ſome money about me, which 
I would gladly give them, rather than 
they ſhould by any violence alarm the 
innocent creature whom I had juſt 
been fortunate enough to reſcue from 
the very wretch they took me to be. 

* Damn his palaver!' cried one of 
the aſſailants, who ſeemed to keep 
back; why the hell don't you fire 
* away! I knows him well enough. 
Do you think [| don't know the duke! 
Who the devil ſhould it be?“ 
© For God's ſake!” cried Harry, 
don't hurt the gentleman. It is 
not the duke; indeed, it is not! and 
he tells you nothing but the truth. 
For Godis ſake don't ſhoot, gentle- 
men, and 1 
his money!? 
The robbers, 


r 


ho appeared to be 
ere alarmed at hear- 
ing another voice; for they had rea- 
ſon to be aſſured that the duke would 
return alone. 

Who, in the devil's name, are you?“ 
cried one of them to my companion. 
* Tell the truth, or I'll blow your 
© brains-out?” 

* Don't—don't—don't ſhoot, for 
God's fake!* cried Harry, greatly 
terrified ; © I am only a poor ſervant, 
* and have nothing but my life to loſe. 
* But you may kill me, if you will, 
for I have been a fad wretch, ſo you 
don't hurt the gentleman and lady. 
God bleſs them both! You would 
not hurt his honour, if you knew 
how good he is. Do let him ſpeak 
for himſelf.” 
Gentlemen, cried I, here's my 
purſel'—and I gave it to the man 
who ſtood next me—* but take your 
* piſtol from my breaſt, as it may ac- 
* cidentally do an injury which | am 
© ſure you cannot intend me, | have 
given you all thecaſhIhad about me; 
it is a little more than twenty gut- | 
neas; and I declare, on my honour, 
you are extremely welcome to it. I 
am not the duke, as I at firſt told you; 
but have left him at Lady „ 
after taking this young creature out 


« of 
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of their cruel hands, with the affiſ- 
tance of this honeſt man, who was 
her Ladyſhip's ſervant. I have now, 
on my honour, related the whole 
truth; and as the lady is ſomewhat 
recovered from her fright, you may 


G 


© own lips.” 

Indeed, Sir,” ſaid the dear girl, 
without waiting for the queſtion, * this 
« gentleman has taken me from the 
duke; and J hope God will reward 
him for protecting a poor orphan!” 

Let me ſee who they are!” cried 
the man who had been at firit fo out- 
rageous—advancing, and putting his 
face—which was maſqued—into the 
coach—* I warrant Fil ſoon find out 
© the wuth,.” | | 

Then, turning to one of his com- 
rades—* By God!” ſays he, © we're 
© all wrong.” Adding, in a lower 
voice, which yet | plainly heard It 


is Harry the footman in the coach; 


and l don't know the gentleman, but 
© I am ſure it is not the duke.” 

Sir, we believe you,” ſaid the per- 
ſon who had taken my purſe, which 
he ſtill held in his hand—and who ap- 
peared to be their leader—* we ſee our 
« miſtake; and are ſorry, whatever 
© you may think of us, that we have 
© given ſo worthy a gentleman any 
trouble. By the Almighty God, I 
© would not be concerned in robbin 
ſuch a good man for the univerſe!— 
So, gentlemen,” ſaid he, addreſſing 
his confederates, with your leave, I 
will return the money!” 

By all means, captain!” replied 
they, as with one voice; © and Hea- 
ven bleſs his honour! But the old 
© ſcoundrel ſhall pay for all!” I preiled 
them to take it as a gift: but they re- 


PROJECT FOR RAISING AN 
| FOR DFCAYED AUTHORS, 


Sit down to write in behalf of 
| a ſet of gentlemen in this town, 
called Authors; whoſe appearance in 

ublic, for many prudent reaſons, be- 
ing ſeldom, and their habitations far 
above the common level with the reſt 
of -mankind, they paſs unnoticed by 
the genere“ ty of the world, and are 


receive a confirmation of it from her 
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ately continued to refule; declaring, 
hac they knewT ſhould do more good 
with i: an they could. 

Then wi ing me a good night, and in- 
ſiſting on all flaking hands with me and 
honeſt Harry, they bade the coachman 
drive on, and proceeded up the lane. 

As they took me cordially by the 
hand, I could have wiſhed to have 
given them ſome gentle admonition : 
but my heart, at the moment, would 
only permit me to fay—* God bleſs 
you!” though it afterwards reproached 
me for not riſquing their diſpleaſure, 
rather than ſuffer them to depart with- 
out a ſingle caution againft the certain 
conſequences of a vicious life. 

© Are they not much eſ criminal,” 
ſaid a thought, which inſtantly aroſe 
in their favour, © than the vile duke, 
* whoſe property they ſeek; and yet 
© anation hails him the patron of me- 
© rit and virtue.“ | . 

How apt are mortals,” cried re- 
turning reaſon, to endeavour at ex- 
culpating one baſe character, by 
comparing it with another which is 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a {ll greater de- 
gree of vice!—] pity, but I cannot 
© excule them! „„ 

As we rode along, my thoughts were 
ſo much taken up in conlidering how 
I ſhould belt diſgoſe of my fair charge, 
that there was but little time for con- 
verſation; and, indeed, I choſe not 
to fatigue her with enquiries, 

Nothing, therefore, occurred, till 
we arrived at the inn where I had de- 
ſired to be taken, which we reached 
about one o'clock in the morning; 
and, after a very fight refreſhment, 
for none of us had any appetite, we 
all retired to reſt. 


3 
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looked upon by 
without a being. 
From whence this want of reſpet 
for ſo conſiderable a body of men pro- 
ceeds, I will not take upon me to 
ſay; but, certain it is, that many 
worthy wits by profeſſion are ſtarving 
in garrets, whilſt the gravitation of 
dulneſs 


others as a name 
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dulneſs daily brings hundreds to and 
from the Exchange, and the neigh- 
bouring alleys, in their charicts. 

What a ſad reflection it is, that the 
moſt beautiful ode in Horace will not 
raiſe fixpence in the city, when an 
ordinary knowledge of the multipli— 
cation-table will accumulate eſtates! 
This unaccountable humour. in the 
nation, of preferring the writings of 
the Bank directors to thoſe cf the 
ſons of Parnaſſus, has reduced many 
a fine poetical genius to darn his own 
ſtockings. 

A friend of mine, who accidentally 
became acquainted with two or three 
of theſe great men, who nobly defy 
poverty tor the ſake of exhibiting 
their extraordinary talents, took me 
one day to vifit them in their occupa- 
tion. We were led by the maſter of 
the houſe where they lodged, a book- 
feller by trade, up a very handſome 
Pair of ſtairs, where I imagined we 
ſhould have been introduced to the 
literati upon the firſt floor; but, how 
great was my ſurprize, to be conduct- 
ed up two cr three ſtories more, and 
then up a ladder into a cock-loft! 
where eight or nine of theſe illuſtri- 
ous ſpirits were amuling themſelves 
with compoiitions of various forts : 
not, as our guide ſeemed to inſinuate, 
For the lucre of porter and pudding, 
but from the noble motive of bene- 


fiting mankind by their lucubrations. 


I muit own, their unſuitable ſituation 
made me feel ſome concern for them, 
though they ſeemed to have very little 
for themſelves. But my attention to 
their deplorable circumſtances was in- 
terrupted by a miſtake, that my 1gno- 
rance of their trade led me into; for, 
after the firſt introd uctory ſalutations 
were over, they fell again to their 
former employments, without taxing 
any farther notice of us; and, as [ 
was very attentive, out of curioſity, I 
heard one of them call ſoftly croſs 
the table to another who ſat oppoſite 
to him—* Pr'ythee, Matt. Prior, lend 
me thy ſimile of the bird's neſt,” 
Upon my expreſſing ſome ſurprize 
at the name of Matt. Prior, my friend 
whiſpered me, that every one of the 
gentlemen perſonated fome poet of 
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note, and imitated, as well as they 
were able, his file; and that ſuch 
compoſitions were publiſhed under 
the titles of Remains, Poſthumous 
Works, &c. I cannot ſay, but my 
indignation began to be kindled at a 
proceeding ſo injurious to the deceaſ- 
ed, had not an object of a different 
nature excited my laughter; for while 
theſe deputy harmonitts were coupling 
their rhimes together, an old woman 
of a venerable aſpect mounted the 
ladder, and informed the company 
that the milk-porridge was ready : 
tle pens were inſtantly ſtuck behind 
their ears, the ink remained in peace, 
and the ſound of beams, purling 
ſtreams, loves, doves, and groves, was 
heard no more. | 
I imagined, as ſoon as the viſit was 
over, that my acquaintance with theſe 
ſons of the Muſes would be ſo too: but 
E very ſoon after found my error; for, 
as I was walking in St. James's Park 
the next Sunday, | obſerved three gen- 
tlemen in ruſty philoſophical black 
coats, braſs-hilted ſwords, and tye- 
wigs, riſing up from one of the benches 
to meet me. When they were come a 
little nearer, I perceived one of them 
to be my old friend the fimile-lender, 
the worthy repreſentative of Matt. 
Prior, who accoitcd me with the moſt 
obliging condeſcenſion. 
As our converſation, during my 
ſtay in the Park, was pretty long, I 
ſhall not trouble you with a particu- 
lar account of it, any farther than to 
acquaint you that it began with ani- 
madyerting on the damned taſte of 
the town, as they called it; and con- 
cluded with their borrowing half a 
crown a-piece of me. Such 1s the 
condition of many a great ſoul in this 
kingdom; who, magnanimouſlyſcorn- 
ing to engroſs, to pound in a mortar, 
or live like any other vile mechanic, 
has rather choſe to confine himſelf fix 
days in ſeven, feeling the inward call 
of a poetical ſpirit, than breathe the 
ſame air with the illiterate multitude! 
As many hundreds, therefore, areled 
tnto great inconveniences, not by 
heir own faults, but by this writing 
devil that poſſeſſes them, I think it 
would be a charity altogether 8 
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of the preſent public ſpirit, to found 
an hoſpital for neceſſitous authors: 
ſuch, I mean, as are not quite furi- 
ous; for thoſe, of courſe, will be ad- 
mitted into that founded by the late 
Dean of St. Patrick's for lunaticks; 
and, as no ſcheme of this fort has hi- 
therto been laid before the public, I 
beg leave to inſert the following in 
your Miſcellany. | 

The firſt thing to be conſidered is 
a proper ſpot to build an hoſpital 
upon; for which I think Tothiil 
Fields would be very convenient, as 
they lie contiguous to the banks of 
the fertile Thames, whoſe ſtreams 
have been the ſubject of ſo many fine 
compoſitions, and may ſerve to recal, 
even in old age, the ideas of their 
former rapture. The ſtructure ſhould 
be of the old Gothic collegiate ar- 
chitecture, containing about to hun- 
dred apartments; not regular and 
uniform, but of different ſizes, &c. 
according to the different geniuſes 
and diſpoſitions of thoſe that are to 
be admitted. 


In this point, too, the ſituation of 


the chambers ought to be obſerved: 
for inſtance, the compilers of vade- 
mecums, abridgement-makers, &e. 
ſhould be ſtationed in the cellars un- 
der-ground; the ode-writers, next to 
the ſcy-lightz the tranſlators, on the 
ground- floor; and the epic and dra- 
matic authors, on the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſtories. In the midſt of the 
whole l would have a large hall, where 
the whole ſociety ſhguld meet three 
times a day, to be provided at every 
meal with diſhes adapted to their con- 
ſtitutions; for care muſt be had, that 
the gentlemen.who ſoar above the 
* vitible diurnal ſphere,” do not eat 
of beef, or any other meat that is ſub- 
ject to clog the intellects; but be fed, 
as Pindar and the bards of old were, 
with food that elates and puts the 
fancy on the wing. 

This college mould be.governed 
by a preſident and twelve directors; all 
of whom ſhould have been bookſellers 
in London for the {pace of ſeven years 
before the time they are elected ſuch, 
that they may be thereby qualified to 
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judge properly of the pretenſions of 
the candidates to this charity. Every 
candidate muſt have the recommen- 
dation of one or more of the directors, 
and a certificate under the hands and 
ſeals of four of the company of Sta- 
tioners, that he has been muſe-rid 
tor ten years, in ſuch a manner as to 
be entirely incapacitated for any other 
vocation in life. If theſe things ſeem 
clear, the perſon ſhall be admitted 
without farther trouble, except he is 
proved to be worth money; for a rich 
man muſt be as incapable to enter this 
hoſpital “as the kingdom of heaven.“ 

We next come to the choice of pro- 
per ſervants and attendants. Now, as 
there are in the three kingdoms in- 
numerable footmen and chamber 
maids, who ſpend beſt part of their 
time with Lee and Otway, and daily 
condemn Fate for having placed peo- 
ple of their uncommon talents in ſuch 
a ſituation, as to be ſubject to be called 
every moment from the heroic com- 
pany of Alexander and Roxana, and 
tent to converſe, much againſt their 
inclination, with the dregsof the peo- 
ple; I would have all ſuch as are diſ- 
poſed to live retired, and to have fre- 
quent opportunities of converſing not 
only with dead poets, but living wits, 
come and offer their ſervice to the 
hoſpital; where they ſhall be furniſh- 
ed with every thing neceſſary for life; 
and be allowed, after the little labour 
that ſhall be required of them is over, 
{tated hours for their favourite ſtudies. 

When theſe things are all ſettled, 
and a handſome iubſcription opened, 
the legiſlature, no doubt, will give 
encouragement io ſo noble, uiefal, 
and charitable a foundation, by eſta- 


bliſhing the lands and funds ralſed 


for it's ſupport by parliamentary au- 
thority; and, if it would not be look- 
ed upon as preſumption to give 4 hint 
to ſo wife and auguſt an aflembly, a 
tax might be laid, which would bring 
in vail ſums annually, and at the fame 
time be no burden to the induftrious 
ſubject, but, on the contrary; tend to 
promote every branch of trade in tie 
natlon. 
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on that unprofitable commodity, that 
abounds ſo much in theſe kingdoms, 
commonly called Scribbling. There 
ſhould be in every pariſh an inſpector 
into this manufaQory, (the parſon, 
for inſtance) who ſhould take his 
rounds once a week, like the exciſe- 
man, to viſit thoſe who are dealers, 
and receive the limited duty: and, 


in order to obviate any fraud, very 


large penalties might be laid on all 
| ſuch as ſhould clandeſtinely make 
verſe or proſe, or a mixture of both, 
(which I think is molt in requeſt at 

eſent) without previouſly acquaint- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical officer, or at le aſt 
in forming him immediately after. 
This expence would hinder many an 
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attorney's clerk and prentice Phillis- 
ing away his time, and keep him 
from being reduced at laſt to the 
hoſpital. 

Should it be objected by the pro- 
prietors of other periodical miſcella- 
nies, that ſuch a tax would deprive 
them of many an ingenious pertorm- 
ance, both in verſe and proſe; the 
grievances may be redreſſed by ap- 
plying to the directors, and com- 
pounding with them for ſo much a 
year for all their authors in a lump, 
as thoſe people do with commiſſioners 
of turnpikes who live near the gate. 

Having thrown together theſe looſe 
thoughts, [ leave the public to improve 
my project, | 


SUNDAY ORDINARY AT HIGHGATE. 


" T AVING extended my walk, a 
few Sundays ago, invited by 
the laſt fine day of departing ſummer, 
I found myſelf very much diſpoſed to 
take an early dinner; and perceiving, 
as I paſſed through tlighgate, the fol- 
lowing invitation—* An Ordinary at 
© two o'clock on Sundays, at one thil- 
ling and ſixpence a head, I made 
no ſcruple to enter. 

The dinner, I found, from the con- 
verſation of thoſe who knew much het- 
ter than myſelf, was a very good 
© Ordinary Dinner.“ It conſiſted of a 
buttock, and ſome roaſted ribs of beef; 
a large old gooſe, or rather gander; 
two plum-puddings; an apple pud- 
ding; and a hot damſon pye, made 
with that excellent houſewifery which 
diſdains the uſe of butter while drip- 
ping or kitchen-greaſe can be pro- 
cured. 

My appetite compelled me to taſte 
ſome of theſe proviſions, but of others 
the ſmell was quite ſufficient. In 
ſhort, Ipaid my devoirs almoſt wholly 
to the beef; which, though neither 


tender nor well dreſſed, had at leaſt 


the negative virtue of not offending 
my noſtrils. 
On the arrival of the gooſe, a ge- 


neral confuſion prevailed: for while 


the perſon engaged in cutting it up 
a taſk not eaſily performed—was buſily 
employed, the reſt were {crambling 


for the legs and wings, as he divided 
them from the carcaſe ; and he, being 
apprehenſive, with good reaſon, that 
he thould come in for very little of 
what he had taken ſuch great pains 
to carve, ſpringing forwards to ſe- 
cure the breaſt, his wig dropped in- 
to the diſh. At this inſtant, a child, 
having burnt it's mouth with the hot 
apple-pudding, raiſed a moſt terrible 
outcry ; and the mother, who had juſt 
aiked for ſome beer, which the waiter 
was holding out, turning ſuddenly 
about, the liquor fell to the ground ; 
when the waiter, in endeavouring to 
ſave it, diſcharged the gravy from a 
diſh in his other hand, on the cloaths 
of much the greateſt beau in the com- 
pany. Though this ſcene was too di- 
verting not to excite the laughter of 
every one, there was only a ſingle 
perſon preſent who left off eating to 
indulge his riſibility; and, while that 
perion was thus engaged, a large grey 
hound made it's way to his plate, and 
quickly diſpatched the contents. But 
it is not poſſible for me to convey, in 
words, a ſufficient idea of this ſcene: 
I have therefore endeavoured to make 


a Sketch of the buſineſs, which your 


Deſigner may eaſily improve; and, 
believe me, it will well convey a juſt 


repreſentation of a Sunday Ordinary 
at Highgate, 
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MOD ESTV. 


BY MR. ROBERTS, 


NGELICA, in Farquhar's 
Trip to the Jubilee, fays—* A 
formal nicety in woman makes mo- 
e * defty fi: aukward, and apppars rather 
a chain to enſlave, than a bracelet to 
adorn: the truth of this ſentence ne- 
ver ſtruck me ſo forcibly as it haz 
done ſince I became acquainted with 
a family in the neighbourhogd of my 
country reſidence. In aretired ic ene, 
the few characters which inhabit it 
are generally originals, their pecu- 
liarities proceedir g from their fectu- 
non: in lirge ſocieties, the diſtin— 
gui. hing characte riſtics of individuals 
gradually give way to the influence 
of ſocial intercourſe, and at length 
ecome aſſimilated to the multitude 
as the unevenneis of rough bodies is 
worn off by attrition One or two 
perſons in 2 coach driving over the 
ſtones will have many an excoinfort- 
able jolt; but if half a dozen were 
queezed in the ſame vehicle, they 
would jog on pleaſantly enough. 
This idea of the difference between 
the ſocieties of town and country 


has no very material application to 


what follows; but it is only meant as 
an apology for the iingularities of a 
voung lady, which I would attribute 
to the ſociety the has been accuſtomed 


to, rather than to any natural pro- 


penſities of her own. 

The young lady whom I mean is 
the daugh:er of one of that happy 
number of merchants, whoſe thirit 
for worldly poſſeſſions has been li— 
mited within the bounds of iuficien- 
cy: this object being attained, he has 


long fince ſequeſtered himſelf, with 


his family, in the eaſe of retirement. 

It was his misfortune, but a much 
greater one for his infant daughter 
Charlotte, to be deprived of the com- 
panion of his joys and ſorrows, on 
their firſt entrance into the ſcene in 
promiſed himſelf what 
little happineſs this world can afford. 
In conſequence of that melancholy 


event, the care of his family was under - 
Voc. I. 


taken by his ſiſter, an ancient maiden- 
lady; and the charge of Charlotte de- 
volved, from a ſenſible and liberal mo- 
ther, to the management of an aunt 
whole ſentiments were unged with 
the narrowelt prejudices. Her little 
niece ſoon became her favourite pu- 
pi; and, valuing herielf much on 
her knowledge and experience, the 
derived ſome confolation to lighten 
the burden of virginity, from havin 
ſo near a connection to whom ine 
might impart a {mall portion of her 
own immaculate perfection. 

It is unnecciſary to delineate the 
progreilive ſteps which were taken to 
accompliſh her intentions; it is ſuth. 
cient to ſay, that her moſt ſanguine 
withes have been compleated: the ſen- 
timents of her fair ward have been 
modelled by her inſtructions; and the 
following is the predominant trait of 


that character which ſhe with pleaſure 


contemplates as 
own. 

Charlotte poſſeſſes ſeveral agree- 
able and engaging qualities, which 
are the native and as yet unobſcured 
remnants of what, the inherited from 
her departed parent. She is by no 
means deficient. in beauty; and 1 
ſhould think ihe had a conſiderable. 
portion of good ſenſe, did the not ap- 
pear 10 indefſati; gably anxious to im 
preſs on every one, and on all occa- 
lions, an idea of her ſpotleſs and un- 
contaminated Ad But ſhe poſ- 
{effes fo little art in theſe her endea- 
vours, that they never fail o have a 

direct contrary effect to What ſhe in- 
tended. She never calls any thing by 
it's uſual appellation, if the ſame 
word, iu any other ſenſe, ſignifies any 
thing inthe g degree offenſive to 
the Chaſteſt - {0 that an idea, and 
a groſs one dae which would eſcape 
the obſ-rvation of any perſon but 


an emanation of her 


herſelf, is raiſed in the minds of others, 


merely from her tubilituting, as ſhe 
frequently does, an unuſual inſtead of 
the uſual term. She 1s allo equally 
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aſſiduocus in diſcovering her diſap- 
probation oi tuck expreſſions of others 
as ihe can by any means torture into 
an oſfenſive ſenſe, however remote 
from their original tendency: and ſo 
exceedingly cautious 15 ſhe in obſerv- 
ing this punctilio, that her 1m«gina- 
tion, which is otherwiſe not contemp- 
tible, ſcems to be ever on the watch, 
and is thus cramped and prevented 
from the exertion of it's native pow- 
ers. Sne has been offended with me 
full an hour, for ſaying, when we 
were riding out together, that my 
horſe pricked up his ears: and a do— 
meſtic broil hardly eicaped becoming 
very ſerious, an afternoon or two 
ago, by an accidental expreſſion of 
her little brother; who obijerved, as 
he was eating ſome plums, that he 
had juſt ſwallowed one of the ſtones. 
Her watchful fancy inſtantly ſeized 
on this innocent exprefion : ſhe co- 


loured, turned pale, bit her lips, raiſ- 


ed her hand, and gave poor Dick, 
who was at a loſs to know in what he 
had offended, ſo ſevere a ſtroke on 
the fide of his face, that it laid him 
proſtrate on the floor. ; 
Tals ſpectacle touched the feelings 
of the father; who, as well as my ſelf, 
happened to be preſent at the time. 
I ſaw che workings of pathon, reaſon, 
and affection, ſtruggling in his coun- 
tenance. Charlotte!“ ſaid he, with 
an unufuaiily commanding tone, I 


© will endeavour to prevent anger 


© from ſlitting what I have to ſay to 
* you. Iam reſolved, however great 
* the provocation, to be actuated by 
the dictates of reaſon alone. TI ex- 
pect, therefore, you will pay a du- 


* 


» 
* tiful and implicit attention to me. 


© I have often lamented a foible, 
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which has been communicated to 
your ideas from the contracted ſen- 
timents of your aunt, the ridicu- 
lous abſurdities attending which 
cannot be compenſated by the for- 
tune the may leave you. The retirin 
and unaffected baſhfulneſs of a wo- 
man muſt be an object of reſpe& 
and admiration to every man of 
worth and virtue; but when that 
amiable ornament of the female ſex 
becomes a continual reftraint on the 
artleſs effuſions of innocence and 
gaiety, it is by no means to be eſ- 
teemed the ineſtimable jewel which 
it undeniably is while preſerved 
within the bounds of propriety. 
An afte&tation of modeſty is like 
the vindication of guilt; none are 
ſo ready to make uſe of either, as 
thoſe who have reaſon to believe 
themſelves ſuſpected: expoſe your- 
© ſelf, therefore, no more, to re- 
© flections of this nature; ſhake off 
this habit (for it 1s nothing more) 
of aſſerting your purity when no- 
body means to arraign it; let your 
boſom be the filent receptacle of 
* every virtuous thought; and, if your 
ears are ever wounded by an 1mpro- 
per expreſſion, the conſcious recti- 
tude of your own breaſt will afford 
vou that tranquil and ſubſtantialre- 
lief which any other conduct muſt 
as aſlurediy rob you of. Endeavour, 
then, Charlotte, at my requeſt, to 
* baniſh this rigid adherence to the 
maxims of your maiden aunt, that 
* my enjoyment of domeſtic happi- 
* neſs may not in future be inter- 
rupted by the intervention of ſuch 
* abſurd circumſtances as have of 
* late too frequently occurred.” 
HokKkESLEY Park. 


DISAGREEABLE EFFECTS 


OF A WIFE'S TOO GREAT ATTACHMENT TO GOOD BARGAINS. 


W Am the huſband of a buyer of bar- 
I gains. My wife has ſomewhere 
heard, that a gocd houſewife never 
has any thing to purchaſe when it is 
wanted. This maxim is often in her 


mouth, and always in her head. She 


is not one of thoſe philoſophical 
talkers that ſpeculate without prac- 
tice, and learn ſentences of wiſdom 
only to repeat them. She is always 
making additions to her ſtores. She 
never paſſes by a broker's ſhop, but 

| e 
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ſhe ſpies ſomething that may he want- 


ed ſome time; and it is impoſfible to 


make her paſs the door of a houſe 
where ſhe hears goods ſelling by auc- 
tion. 

Whatever ſhe thinks cheap, ſhe 
holds it the duty of an œconomiſt 
to purchaſe; in conſequence of this 
maxim, we are encumbered on every 
fide with uſeleſs lumber; the ſer— 
vants can ſcarcely creep to "their beds 
through the cheſts and boxes that 
ſurround them. The carpenter is al- 
ways employcd in building cloſets, 
fixing up cupboards, and faſtening 
ſhelves; and my houſe has the ap- 
pearance of a ſkip :tored for a voyage 
to ſome new colony. 

I had often obſerved that advertiſe- 
ments ſet her on fire; and therefore, 
pretending to emulate her laudable 
frugalitv, I forbade the newſpaper to 
be taken any longer. But my precau- 
tion is vain; I know not by what 
fatality, or by what confederacy, but 
every catalogue of genuine furniture 
comes to her hand; every advertiſe— 
ment of a warehouſe newly opened is 
in her pocket-book; and ſhe knows, 
before any of her neighbours, when 
the ſtock of any man leaving off 
trade is to be ſold cheap for ready- 
money. 

Such intelligence i is, to my dear- 
one, the ſyren s ſong. No engage- 


ment, no duty, no intereſt, can with- 


hold her from a ſale, from which the 
always returns con gratulating herielf 
upon her dexterity at a bargain; the 
porter Jays down his burden in the 
hall, the di! ſplays hernew acquiſitions, 

and ſpends the reſt of the day in con- 
triving where they ſhall be put. 

As the cannot bear to have any 
thing incompleat, one purchaſe ne- 
ceſſitates another: ihe has twenty 
feather-beds more than the can ule; 
and lately another ſale has ſupplied 
her with a proportionable numoer of 
Witnev blankets, a large roll of linen 
for ſheets, and five quilts for every 
bed; which the bought, becauſe the 
ſeller told her that if ſhe would clear 
his hands he would let her have a 
bargain, 


Thus, by hourly encroachments, 
my habitation is made narrower and 
narrower; the dinning-room 1s fo 
crouded with tables, that dinner 
ſcarcely can be ſerved; the parlour is 
decorated with ſo many piles of china, 
th I dare not come within the door: 


at every turn of the ſtairs I have a 


clock; and half the windows of the 
upper floors are darkened, that ſhelves 
may be ſet before them. 
This, however, mig! * borne, if 
ſhe would gratify her oben inclina- 
tions without oppoting mine. But l, 


who am idle, am luxurious; and ſhe 


condemns me to live upon ſalt provi- 
ion. She knows the loſs of buying in 
{mall quantities; we have therefore 
whole hogs, and quarters of oxen: 
part of our meat is tainted before it 


is eaten, ard part is thrown away be- 


cauſe it is ſpoiled; but ſhe perſiſts in 
her ſyſtem, and will never buy any 
thing by ſingle pennyworths. 

The common vice of thoſe who 
are (till graſping at more 1s to neg- 
lect that which they already poſſeſs; 
but from this failing my wife is free. 
It 1s the great Care of her life that 
the pieces of beef ſhould be boiled in 
the order in which they are bought; 
that the laſt bag of peaſe ſhall not 
be opened till the firſt are eaten; that 
every feather-bed inoutd be Laid on 
in it's turn; that the carpets ſhould 
be taken out of the cheſts once a 
month, ana bruſhed, and the rolls 
of linen opened now and then before 
the fre, She is daily enquiring af- 
ter the bett traps for mice; and Keeps 
the rooms always ſcented by fumiga- 
tions, to deſtroy the myths. She em- 
ploys workmen, from time to time, 
to adjuſt ſix clocks that never go, 


and clean five jacks that ruſt in che 


garret; and a woman in the next al- 
ley lives by fcouriag the brats aut 
Dewter, which, when ſcoured, are ouly 
laid up again to tarnun, 

She is always imagining ſome d'f.- 
tant time in which the th. it ule what- 
ever ſhe accumulates: me was four 
looking-g glattes, which ſhe cannot hang 
up in hes houſe, but which will be 
handſome-in more lofty rooms; and 
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pays rent for a prodigious large cop- 
per,in ſome warehouſe, becauſe, when 
we live in the country, we are to brew 
our own beer. | 

Of this life I have long been weary ; 
but know not how to change 1t: all 
the married men whom l conlult, ad- 


TQUASSUOW AND 
| A HOTTEN 


„ e le the ſon of Kquuſ- 
ſomo, was konquer or chief cap- 
tain over the Sixteen Nations of Cat- 
fraria. He was deſcended from I *6h 
and Hingn'oh, who dropped from the 
moon; and his power extended over 
all the kraals of the Hottentots. 
This prince was remarkable for 
his proweſs and activity: his ſpeed 
was like the torrent that ruſhes down 
the precipice, and he would over- 
take the wild-aſs in her flight; his 


arrows brought down the eagle trom 


the clouds, the hon fell before him, 
and his lance drank the blood of the 
rhinoceros. He fathomed the waters 
of the deep, and buffeted the billows 
in the tempeſt: he drew the rock-fith 
from their lurking-holes, ana rifled 
the beds of coral. Traned from his 


in fancy in the exerciſe of war, towield 


the haflagaye with dexterity, and 


break the wild bulls ro battle, ne 


was a ſtranger to the ſoft dalliance of 
love; and beheld with indifference 
the thick-lipped damiels of Gonge- 
man, and the flat-noted beauties of 
Hauteniqua. | 


As Tquaſſuow was one day giving 
inſtructions tor ſpreading tolls for the 


elk, and digging pit- falls ſor the ele- 
phant, he received information that 
a tyger, prowling for prey, was com- 
mitting ravages en the kraals of the 
Chamtouers. Fe ſnatched up his 
bow of olive-wood, and bounded, 
like the roe-buck on the mountains, 
to ineir aſſiſtance. He arrived juit 
at the inftant when the enraged ani- 
mal was about to faſten on virgin; 
and, aiming a poiſoned arrow at his 
heart, laid him dead at her feet. The 
virgin threw herte!f on the ground, 
and covered her head with duli, to 
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viſe me to have patience; but ſome old 
batchelors are of opinion that, ſince 
ſhe loves fales ſo well, ſhe ſhould have 
a ſale of her own; and I have, | think, 
reſolved to open her hoards, and ad- 
vertiſe an auction. 

BEN EDC T- 


KNONMQUAIHA: 


TOT STORY: » 


thank her deliverer: but, when ſhe 
roſe, the prince was dazzied with 
her charms; he was ſtruck with the 
gloſty hue of her complexion, which 
hone like the jetty down on the black 
hog of tieiluqua; he was raviſhed 
with the preſſed griitle of her noſe ; 
and his eyes dwelt with admiration 


on the flaccid beaucies of her breaſts, 


which deſcended to her navel. 
knonmquatha (for that was the 
virgin's name) was daughter to the 
kouquequa, or leader of the kraal, 
who bred her up with all the delicacy 
of her ſex: the was fed with the 
entrails of goats; ſhe ſucked the eggs 
of the oltricn, and her drink was the 
milk of ewes. After gazing for ſome 
time upon her charms, the prince, in 


great tran{port, embraced the ſoles of 


her feet; then ripping up the bealt 
he had juſt killed, took out the caul, 
and hung it about her neck, in token 


of hisaffection. Heafterwards ſtripped 


the tyger of his {king and, tending it 
to the kouquequa her father, de- 
manded the damſel in marriage. 
1 hk. = 
Ihe eve of the full-moon was ap- 
pointed forthe celebration of the nup- 
tials of Tquaiſuoë and Knonmquaiha. 
Wen the day arrived, the magnit- 
cence in which the bridegroom was 
arrayed amazed all Cactraria: over 
his thoulders was caſt a kroſſe, or 
mantie, of wilu-cat ſkins; he cut fan- 
dals for his feet from the raw hide 
of an elephant; he hunted down a 
leopard, and of the ſpotted fur formed 
a ſupero cap for his head; he girded 
his leins with the inteſtines; and the 
bladder of the beaſt he blew up and 
faſlened to his hair. g 
Nor was knonmquaiha leſs em- 
ployed in adorning her perſon: the 
made 
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made a varniſh of the fat of goats 
mixed with ſoot, with which the a- 
nointed her delicate body, as [he ſtood 


beneath the rays of the fun; her locks 
were clotted with melted greaſe, and 


powdered with the yellow duſt of 


buchu; her face, which ſhone like 
the poliſhed ebony, was beautifully 
varied with ſpots of red earth, and 
appeared Uke the ſable curtain of the 
night beſpangled with ſtars. dSae 


ſprinkled her limbs with wood-afhes, 
and perfumed them with the dung of 


the ſtinkbinſem; her arms and legs 
wereentwined with the miningentralls 
of an heiter: from her nec there hung 
a pouch compoſed of the ſtomach of a 
kid; the wings of an ottricu over- 
ſhadowed the fleſhy promontories be- 
hind; an, before, the wore an apron 
formed of the ſhaggy ears of a ſion. 
The chiefs of the ſeveral kraals, 

who were ſummoned to aililt at their 
nuptials, formed à circte on the 
ground, fitting upon their heels, and 


bowing their heads between their 


"bing token of reverence. In the 
entre, the illuſtrious prince, with 
his fable bride, repoſed upon ſoft 
cuſhions of cow-dung. "Then the 
ſurri, or chief. prieſt, approached 
them; and, in a deep voice, chaunted 
the nuptial rites to the m- elodious 
grumbling of the Gom-com; and, 
at tie ſame time, (according to the 
manner of Cattraria) bedewed them 
p:entitully with his urinary bene- 
diction. The bride and bridegroom 
rubbed in the precious fream with 
extaſy; while the briny drops trickled 
trom their bodies, like the oozy ſurge 
trom the rocks of Chirigriqua. 

The Hotrentors had igen the in- 
creaſe and wane of two moons iince 
the happy union 'of 54 g. aſluo and 
Nnonmqual. aa, wicn the kraals were 
turprized with the ap prarance GF a 
moit extraordinary perionas . that 
came from the ſavage people Who 
roſe from the tea, and had lately fixed 
themielves on the borders of Cuiri- 
ria: his body was enwrapped wit! 
ſtrange covering:, which conceald 
every part from ſight, except hi tage 
and hands; upon his fein the fan 
darted his ſcorching rays in Vain, ld 
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the colour of it was pale and wan as 
the watery beams of the moon. itis 
hair, which he could pat on and 
take off at pleaſure, was white as the 


bloſſoms of the almond,- tree, and 
bulty as the ileece of the ram; his 


lips and cheeks reſembled the red 


ochre; and his noſe was tharpened like 
the beak of an eagle: his language, 


S 


* 


which was rough and inarticulate, 


S 


Was as the language of beaſts; nor 
could I qguailuow diſcover his mean- 
ing, till an Hottentot (who, at the 
firil coming of theſe people, had ber 
taken oriſoner, and had afterwards 
made his eſcape) interpreted between 
them. This interpreter informed the 
prince, that the ſtranger was ſent from 
his countrymen to treat about the en- 
largementoftheir territorics, and that 
he was called, among them, Ml ynheer 
Van Snickerinee. 

Tquaffuow, who was remarkable 
5 his humanity treated the ſavage 

th extraordinary benevolence: he 
foread a mantle of ſheep-ſcins ancint- 
ed with fat for his bed; and, for his 
food, he boiled, in their own blood, 
the tripes of tne fatteſt herds that 
grazed in the rich paſture: of the Hey- 
koms. Phe ſtranger, in return, in- 
itruct-d the prince in the manners of 
the taviges, and often amuſed him 
with ſending fire from a hollow en- 
gine, hich rent the air with thun- 
der. Nor was be lefs ftudious to 
Picaie the gentle Knonmouatha : he 
bound bracelets of polik-d metal 
about her arms, and encircled her 
neck with brads of glaſs; he Elle. 
the cocou-ihell with adelrcious {13 uor, 


and gave it her to drink, which ex 


hilarated her heart, and made her 


eyes ſparkle with joy. Tie 2110 taught 
her to kindle fre throus! h a tube of 
clay v. len the dried leaves of dacha, 
and to end forth rolls of aderous 


{ 


{mole 18 om her mouth. After has 


ing ſfojourned in the Eraals ter the 
For ce of half a moon; the firan ger 
ns Jümiited Will {3} 401 1h Cent Pre- 
tents of the tecth of ele Pants; and 


a grant das made to his countrymen 
ot n meadows of Koch: qua. 
A t the foretts of Stinkweod, bounded 
by tlie Palame tiver. 
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Tauaſſuow and Knonmquaiha con- 
tinuec o live together in the moſt 
coi ia Aion: and the ſurris every 
nigu 124k. d the great Gounja Tu- 
quo, who illuminates the moon, that 
he wouldg an heir to the race of 
H'oh and II En 'oh. The princeſs 
atlength man.iefted the happy tokens 
of pregnancy; her wok increaſed 
daily in circumference, and ſwelled 
like the gourd. When the time of 
her delivery ' approached, fhe was 
committed to the care of the wiſe 
women, who placed her on a couch 
of the reeking entrails of a COW newly 
ſlain; and, tofcihitzicthe b ren, gave 
her a potion of the milk of wild aſſes, 
and fomented her loins with the warm 
dung of elephants. When the throes 
of childbirth came on, a terrible _ 
ricane howled along the coaſt, t 
air bellowed with thunder, and 74 
face of the mcon was obſcured as 
with a veil ; the kraal echoed with 
ſhricks and lamentatlons; and the 
wiſe women cried our, that the prin- 
ceſs was delivered of a monſter! 

The offspring of her womb was 
white! They cok the child, and 


waſhed him with the juice of aloes ; 


they expoſed his limbs to the ſun, 

anointed them w:th the far, and rub. 
bed them with the excrement of black 
bulls: but his ſkin ſtill retained it's 


deteſted hue, and the child was ſtil! 


white. The venerable ſurris were 
aſſembled to deliberate on the cauſe 
of this prodigy: and they unani- 
mouſly pronounced, that it wa as owing 
to the evil machinations of the dæmon 
Cham-ouna, who had practifed on 
the virtue of the princeſs under the 
appearance of Mynheer Van Saicker- 
ſnee. 

The adulterous parent, with her 
unnatural offspring, were judged un- 
worthy to live. They bowed a branch 


ol an olive-tree in the foreſt of Lions, 


on which the white monſter was ſu— 
ſpended by the heels; and ravenous 
beaſts feaſted on the iſſue of Knonm- 
uatha. The princeſs hericlf was 
83 to the ſevere puniſhment 


allotted to the heinous crime of adul-— 


tery. The kouquequa's kindred, who 
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ſcarce twelve moons before had met to 
celebrate her nuptials, were now ſum- 
moned to aſſiſt at her unhappy death. 
They were collected in a circle, each 
of them wielding an huge club of 
crippie-wood. The beauteous cri- 
minal ſtood weeping in the midſt of 
them, prepared to receive the firſt 
blow from the hand of her injured 
huiband. Tquaffuow in vain aſſaved 
ro perform the ſad office: thrice he 
uplifted his ponderous mace, and 
thrice dropped it ineffectual on the 
ground. At length, from his reluct— 
ant arm, deſcended the fell ftroke, 
Which, ligated on that noſe whole 
flatneſs and expanſion had firſt cap- 
tivated his heart. Her kindred then 
ruſhing 1 in with their clubs, redoubled 
their blows on her body, till the 
pounded &nonmquatha lay as a heap 
of mud, which the retiring flood leaves 
on the inand. | 
Her battered limbs, now without 
form and diſtinction, were incloſed 
in the paunch of a rhinoceros, which 
was faſtened to the point of a beard- 
ed arrow, and ſhot into the ocean. 


'Tquaſſuowremaincd inconſolable for 


her loſs; he frequently climbed the 


lofty cliffs of Chirigriqua, and caſt: 


his eyes on the watery expanſe. One 
night, as he flood howling with the 
wolves to the moon, he deſcried the 
paunch that contained the precious 
relics of Knonmquaiha, dancing on 


.2 wave, and floating towards him. 


Thrice he cried out, with a lament- 
able voice, Bo! bo! bo!” then ſpring- 
ing from the cliff, he darted like the 
eagle ſouſing on his prey. The paunch 
burſt afunder beneath his weight; the 


green wave was diſcoloured with the 


gore; and Tquaſſuow was en veloped 
in the maſs. He was heard of no 
more; and it was believed that he 


Was inatched up into the moon. 


Their unhappy fate is recorded a- 
mong the nations of the Hottentots 
to this day; and their marriage-ritzs 
have ever ſince concluded with a 


with, That the huſband may be hap- 


pier than Tquaſſuow, and the wife 
more chaſte than Knonmquaiha! 


A MODERN 
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A MODERN COUPLE. 


MILIU S-Paulus-Flaminius- 
_ Quintus- Julius Cæſar Muz- 


ziemump is a man of hne natural parts, 


a great admirer of the liberal ſci- 
ences, and was educated in the learned 
profeſſion of a ſoap-boiler. When he 
had gone through a regular proceſs of 
his profeſſional ſtudies, it happened 
that the beautiful and accompliſhed 
Miſs Margaretta- Maria-vophia- An- 
gelicana Grizzlegig became deeply 
enamoured with this ſame Emilius— 
Paulus - Flaminius - Quintus- Jultus- 

*wſar Muzzlemump; and was mar- 
Tied to him, contrary to the conſent of 
both her papa and mamma, who kept 

a reſpectable pawnbroker's repoſitory 
in the polite neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane. 

A reconciliation, however, was gra- 
dually drought about; and, in the 
courſe of three years, the father and 
mother both departed this traniitory 
life, leaving Emilius-Paulus and Mar- 
garetta-Maria in poſſeſſion of a gen- 
reel fortune. ED 
_ Zmilius-Paulus now gave up his 
buſineſs, in order to enjoy at large thoſe 
more accompliſhed purſuits for which 
nature had fo manifeſtly deſigned him. 
It is now about five years ſince E- 
milius-Paulus quitted bufinets; dur- 
ing which time, as he himſelf ſays, he 
has made no ſmall progrets in the cir- 
cle ot polite literature: but, untortu- 
nately, Emilius-Paulus and Marga— 
retta-Maria are ſtrangers to all thoſe 
accompliihments upon which depends 
the felicities of wedlock ; for, in ge- 
neral, whatever the one adm:res, the 
other hath a particular averſion to. In 
ſhort, they ſcarce ever agree two days 
together; and the ſubjects upon which 
they quarrel are frequently thoſe of 
education and family. 

It is not many days ſince I had the 
honour to attend the above lady and 
gentleman in a hackney- coach to that 
agreeable ſituation called Mount-Plea- 
ſant. © I do inſiſt upon your going,” 
ſays Amilius-Paulus, for PII ſhew 
* you one of the moſt iweeteſt and moſt 
* ruralleſt places you ever ſeed.” But 
we had not rode above half a mile from 


cries Margaretta - Maria. 


g [4 


N 


Smithfield, when Emilius-Paulus, 
putting his head out at one of the win- 
dows, ordered the coachiuiin to drive 
more faſter: upon which, largaretta- 
Maria, putting her head out at the 
other, ordered him to drive more flow- 
er: © Drive more faſter, | tay, coach- 
© man!” crics Emilius-Paulus. 1 
* fay, drive more flower, coachman!? 
Emilius— 
Paulus ſubmitted, and tue hories kept 
only a gentle trot. 

When we were arrived at Mount- 
Ple giant, and had ordered tca and 
caffe, Emilias-Paulus, taking me 
by te arm, aſſured me he would ſhew 
me a moſt captervating proſpect. 
We'll jutt,” fays he, walk up to 
* the ſurplus of the Mount, and then 
« we've all before us. —Here! here! 
here's beauty already !—Now here! 
* —now mind!—only ovulerve ! 
There's ohooter:-kill! And there! 
Don't you fee that there white 
© houte there — Don 
like a cuboin? 


du ſſce a thing 
Sklut „ur eye 42 
little more ttus way, and then you'll 
* have it.—0 raviſiiug lauAſcup!— 
* And there's St Paul's church juſt be- 
fore us! the very moral of St. Pe- 
ter's at Rome! And there's the Mo- 
nument —and there's St. Bride's 
church, nere my wife and I was 
© married, '—* Aye, gang the church!“ 
cries Mrs, Muzziemump, I've hated 
the fight of it ever ſince. And fo 
have | too, replies Emilius-Paulus. 
And there vou {ee the River tems, 
and the hills in Surrey. Now, is'n't 
this the molt ruralleſt and at ſweet- 
eſt place you ever-ieed? This is 
the place for phoſohbphers!“ 
Mrs. Muzzlemump, with a kind of 


c 


c 


contemptuous ſmile, obſerved, that 


ſhe had been taught to underitand, 
that phololophers always choſe ſolen- 
tary places to live in: but Emilius— 
Paulus inſiſted that the knew nothing 
about the matter. i | 

When we had ſufficiently viewed 
each attractive object, and had retired 
to the cottee-room, Æmilius-Paulus, 
looking very importantly at me, aſked 
me, whether or no I had cvcr read 
Pope's 


— om 
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Pope's works. That there Pope, 


added he, was a man of fine talons, 
and a true fon of Parnaſſicus!' Mrs. 
Muzzlemump, turning her head grac e- 
fully towards me, moſt politely apolo- 
gized for the inſipidity of her huf- 
band's company: upon which Ami- 
lius-Paulus, looking dreadfully angry 
at her, called her a poor illiter'd wretch. 
IIliter'd!' replies Mrs. Muzzie- 
mump, with fine ſpirit, 
you mean, Sir, by illiter'd? My 
family was never none of them il- 
liter d! My uncle Mogwaſh, of 
Cripplegate Ward, that's now dead 
and gone, was famous for lis Jarn- 
ing; and gave me the beſt of eder- 
caſhions: and I was always loox'd 
u pon as a ladyof genus and ſenter- 
ment, till I had the misfortune to 
take leave of my ſenſes, and throw'd 
myſelf headlong g away upon aal 
try ſoap- boiler? 
**Soav-boiler, Madam?!” replies 
Emilius-Paulus with great a 
of reſentment; * a ſoap- boiler! ſure 
ly as good as the daughter of a 
« ſcurvy pawn-broker!? 
£ Int olerable 1mperance.” 
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cries poor 


Mrs. Muzzlemump, with tears in her 


eyes; © what do you mean, you Wil- 
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what do 
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lain! by your ſcandal on the me- 
* mory of my papa? I with he was 
© alive to hear youl' 

Emilius-Paulus would have con- 
tinued the quarrel, had not I inter- 
fered. Mrs. Muzzlemump, however, 
renewed it on our return home; and 
ſupremely happy I therefore thought 
myſelf when the welcome moment 
arrived of my taking leave of this 
bleſled couple. 

Two of the greateſt evils, ſurely, 
which deform the human mind are 
pride and ignorance united. 

The above amiable lady has an 
only daughter, to whom nature hath 
indulgently given many perſonal at- 
tractions: but it were better, perhaps, 
for the daughter, if the was lefs 
pretty; for the leſſons which ſhe re- 
ceives daily from her accompliſhed 
mamma, may render her, in ſpite of 
all her beauty, one of the uglieſt ob- 
jects breathing. 

Perſons of mean extraction, of con- 
fined education, and miſtaken ideas, 
are often the moſt unfortunate, when 
fortune apparently ſmiles the moſt 
upon them; for elevation in life, 
without cultivation of manners, is— 
J leave the reader to judge what it is. 


SPEECH 


TO AN ALDERMAN'S CHILD, WHILE SHE WAS UNDRESSING ir. 


TAKEN IN. SHORT H 


The Child cries, 


AND FROM HFR OWN MOUTH. 


while N 


N urte ſings— 


« Heigh! baby-bunting, 
© Pappy's gone a hunting.“ 


IDS 'em, dids 'em vex my child? 

What does my child cry for? Did 
'em take my child's hobby-horſe? O 
de bleſſing on it, 'tſhal] have it den 
again, and ride abroad with it's nown 
pappa.— Go, naughty daddy, go! W. hat 
ride abroad, and not take it's nown 
child with it! We'll tell mamma. It 
ſhall be a lord-mayor itſelf, ſome 
time or other, and ride in it's nown 
coach; aye, that it ſhall, and it's old 
nurſe ſhall ride with it. [Ci cries 
louder.] Huſh-aden!huſh-aden! Won't 
it be a lord- mayor? It ſhanꝰt be a lord- 
mayor, then! It ſhall be any thing, 
ſo it won't cry fo. Huſh-aden! Did 


I fay it ſhould be a lord-mavyor, and 
front mine non child? It ſhan't be 
a lord-mayor: it ſhall be a judge or 


4 biſhop; for 'm ſure my child would 


make as good a judge or a biſhop as 
any judge or biſhop. among them. 
Dod a bleſs it! tis quieter now. Aye, 

aye, it ſhall be a biſhop; and old nurſe 
will make it ſo. Huſh- aden! what if 
an old woman ſhould make it fo? [N 
having ſtripped it, it cries louder than 
b-fore.] Well, Lord ha' mercy on me! 
who'd be a nurſe?—O thee'rt a tire- 
ſome brat! Whar, never leave crying? 
Well, I won't huff it no more: come, 


den, piddle in the fire ike a man! 
THE 
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THE ART OF EAR-TICKLING. 


UMAN nature, though every 

where the ſame, is ſo ſeem- 
ingly diverſified by the various habits 
and cuſtoms of different countries, 
and ſo blended with the early impreſ- 
ſions we receive from our education, 
that they are often confounded to- 
gether, and miſtaken for one another. 
This makes us look with aſtoniſh- 
ment upon all cuſtoms that are ex- 


tremely different from our own, aud 


hardly allow thoſe nations to be of 
the ſame nature with ourſelves, if 
they are unlike us in their manners; 
whereas, all human actions may be 
traced up to theſe two great motives, 
the purſuit of pleaſure and the avoid- 
ance of pain; and, upon a ſtrict ex- 
amination, we ſhall often find that 
thoſe cuſtoms which at firſt view ſeem 
the moſt different from our own, 


have in reality a great analogy with 


them. | 

What more particularly ſuggeſted 
this thought to me, was an account 
which a gentleman, who was lately 


returned from China, gave, in a com 


pany where I happened to be pre- 
ſent, of a. pleaſure held in high eſteem, 


and extremely practiſed by that luxu- 


rious nation. He told us that the 
Tickling of the Ears was one of the 
| moſt exquiſite ſenſations Known in 
China; and that the delight admini- 
ſtered to the whole frame, through 
this organ, could by an able and fk11- 
ful Tickler be raiſed to whatever 
degree of extaſy the patient ſhould 
delire. . | 
The company, firuck with this 
novelty, expreſſed their ſurprize, as 
is uſual on ſuch occaſions, firſt by a 
filly filence, and then by many ſilly 
queſtions. The account too, coming 


ſo far as from China, raiſed both their 
wonder and their curioſity, much 
more than if it had come from any 
European country, and opened a 
larger field for pertinent queſtions. 


Among others, the gentleman was 
Vor. I, 
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aſked, whether the Chineſe ears and 
fingers had the leait reſemblance to 
ours; to which having anſwered 1n 
the affirmative, he went on thus: © I 
* perceive I have excited your curi- 
* ofity ſo much by mentioning a 
Ccuſtom unknown to you here, that 
© I believe it will not be diſagree- 
* able if I give you a particular ac- 
© count of 1t. 
* 'This pleaſure, ſtrange as it may 
ſeem to you, is in China reckoned 
almoſt equal to any that the ſenſes 
afford. There is not an ear in the 
whole country untickled; and the 
Ticklers have, in their turn, others 
who tickle them: inſomuch that 
there is a circulation of Tickling 
throughout that vaſt empire. And 
if by chance there be ſome few un- 
happy enough not to find Ticklers, 
or tome Ticklers clumſy enough 
not to find buſineſs, they comfort 
themſelves at lealt with ſelf-titilla- 
tion. „ „„ 
* This profeſſion is one of the molt 
lucrative and confiderable ones in 
China,the molt eminent performers 
being either handſomely requited 
in money, or {till better rewarded 
by the credit and influence it gives 
them with the party tickled; in- 
ſomuch that a man's fortune 1s 
made as ſoon as he gets to be 
Tickler to any conſiderable Man- 
darine. 
The Emperor, as in juſtice he 
ought, enjoys this pleaſure in it's 
higheſt perfection; and all the con- 
ſiderable people contend for the 
honour and advantage of this em- 
ployment, the perſon who ſuc- 
ceeds the beſt in it being always 
the firſt favourite and chief diſpen- 
ſer of his 1mperial power. The 
principal Mandarines are allowed 
to try their hands upon his Majeſ- 
ty's, ſacred ears; and, according to 
their dexterity and agility, com 
monly riſe to the poſts of frit mi- 
s niſters, 
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niſters. His wives, too, are ad- 
mitted to try their ſkill; and ſhe, 
amongſt them, who holds him by 
the ear, is reckoned to have the 
ſureſt and moſt laſting hold. His 
preſent imperial Majeity's ears, as I 
am informed, are by no means of a 
delicate texture, and conſequent- 
ly not quick of ſenſation; ſo that 
it has proved extremely difficult to 
nick the tone of them; the lighteſt 
and fineſt hands have utterly failed; 
and many have mifcarried, who, 
from either fear or reſpect, did not 
treat the royal ears ſo roughly as 
was neceſſary. He began his reign 
under the hands of a bungling 
operator, whom for his clans 

he ſoon diſmiffed: he was afterwards 
attempted by a more ſkilful Tick- 
ler, buthe ſometimes failed too; and, 
not being able to hit the humour of 
his majeſty's cars, his own have of- 


ten ſuffered for it. 


In this public diſtreſs, and while 
majeſty laboured under the priva- 
tion of auricular joys, the Empreſs, 


who by long acquaintance, and 


en fer little trials, judged pretty 
well of the texture of the royal ear, 


reſolved to undertake it; and ſuc- 


ceeded perfectly, by means of a 
much ſtronger friction than others 
durſt either attempt or could ima- 
gine would pleaſe. | 

„In the mean time, the ſkilful 
Mandarine, far from being diſcou- 


raged by the ill ſucceſs he had 


ſometimes met with in his attempts 
upon the Emperor's ears, reſolved 
to make himſelf amends upon his 
imperial confort's: he tried, and 
he prevailed; he tickled her majeſ- 
ty's ear to ſuch perfection, that as 
the Emperor would truſt his ear to 
none but the Empreſs, ſhe would 
truſt her's to none but this light- 
fingered Mandarine, who by theſe 
means attained to unbounded and 
uncontrouled power, and governed 
ear by ear. | 

But as all the Mandarines have 
their Ear-Ticklers too, with the 
ſame degree of influence over them, 


ineſs 
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and as this Mandarine was parti- 
cularly remarkable for his extreme 
ſenfibility in thoſe parts, it is hard 
to ſay from what original titillation 
* the imperial power now flows.” 
The concluſion of the gentleman's 
ſtory was attended with the uſual in- 
terjections of wonder and ſurprize 
from the company: ſome called it 
ſtrange, fome odd, and ſome ver 
comical; and thoſe who thought it the 
moſt im probable, I found bytheir queſ- 
tions were the moſt defirous to believe 
it. J obſerved, too, that while the 
ſtory laſted, they were moſt of them 
trying the experiment upon their own 
ears, but withoat any viſible effect, 
that I could perceive. | 
Soon afterwards, the company broke 
up, and I went home; where I could 
not help reflecting, with ſome degree 
of wonder, on the wonder of the reſt; 
becauſe I could ſee nothing extraor- 
dinary in the power which the ear 
exerciſed in China, when I confidered 
the extenfive influence of that im- 
portant organ in Europe. Here, as 
in China, it is the ſource of both 
pleaſure and power; the manner of 
applying toit is only different. Here 
the titillation is vocal; there it is ma- 
nual: but the effects are the ſame; 
and, by the bye, European ears are 
not always vilariuninned neither with 
manual applications. | 
To ay 4. out the analogy I hinted 
at, between the Chineſe and ourſelves 
in this particular, I will offer to my 
readers ſome inſtances of the ſenſibi- 
lity and prevalency of the ears of 
Great Britain. | 
The Britiſh ears ſeem to be as greedy 
and ſenſible of titillation, as the Chi- 
neſe can poſſibly be; nor is the pro- 
feſſion of an Ear-Tickler here any 
ways inferior or leſs lucrative. There 
are three ſorts: the Private Tickler, 
the Public Tickler, and the Self- 
Tickles.. -- | | 
Flattery is of all methods the ſureſt 
to produce that vibration of the air 
which affects the auditory nerves with 
the moſt exquiſite —ů— ow and, ac- 
cording to the thinner or thicker tex- 
| ture 
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ture of thoſe organs, the flattery muſt 
be more or leis ſtrong. This is the 
immediate province of the Private 
Tickler, and his great ſkill confilts 
in tuning his flattery to the ear of 


his patient: it were endleſs to give 


initances of the influence and advan- 
tages of thoſe artiſts who excel 1n 
this way. | 

The buſineſs of a Public Tickler 
is to modulate his voice, diſpoſe his 
matter, and enforce his arguments, 
in ſuch a manner as to excite a pleaf- 
ing ſenſation in the ears of a num- 
ber or aſſembly of people: this 1s the 
moſt difficult branch of the profeſſion, 
and that in which the feweſt excel; 
bat to the few who do, it is the molt 
lucrative, and the moſt conſiderable. 
The bar has at preſent few proficients 
of this ſort; the pulpit none: the 
ladder alone feems not to decline. 

The Self-Tickler is as unhappy as 
contemptible: for, having none of the 
talents neceſſary for tickling of others, 
and conſequently not worth being 
tickled by others neither, he is reduced 
to tickle himſelf; his own ears alone 
receive any titillation from his own 
efforts. I know an eminent performer 
of this kind, who, by being nearly 


related to 2 ſkilful public Tickler, 


would fain ſet up for the buſineſs him- 
ſelf; but has met with ſuch repeated 
diſcouragements, that he is reduced 
to the mortifying reſource of ſelf- 
titillation, in which he commits the 
molt horrid exceſſes. 55 
Beſides the proofs above- mentioned 
of the influence of the ear in this 
country, many of our moſt common 
phraſes and expreſſions (from whence 
the genius of a people may always 
be collected) demonſtrate, that the 
ear is reckoned the principal and moſt 
predominant part of our whole me- 
chaniſm. | 


To have the ear of one's prince, is 


underſtood by every body to mean 
having a good ſhareof his authority, 
if not the Whole; which plainly hints 
how that influence is acquired. 

To have the ear of the firſt mi- 
niſter, is the next, if not an equal, 
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advantage; I am therefore not ſur- 
prized, that ſo conſiderable a poſ- 
ſeflion ſhould be ſo frequently at- 
tempted, and fo eagerly ſolicited, as 
we may always obſerve it is. But TI 
muſt caution the perſon who would 
make his fortune in this way, to con- 
fine his attempt ſtrictly to the ear in 
the ſingular number; a deſign upon 
the ears, in the plural, of a firſt mini- 
ſter, being for the moſt part rather dif- 
ficult and dangerous, however juſt. 

To give ear to a perſon, implies 
giving credit, being convinced, and 
being guided by that perſon; and all 
this by the ſucceſs of his endeavours 
upon that prevailing organ. 

To lend an ear is ſomething leſs, 
but Hill intimates a willingneſs and 
tendency in the lender to be prevailed 


upon by a little more tickling of that 


part. Thus the lending of an ear is 
a ſure preſage of ſucceſs to a ſkilful 
Tickler. For example, a perſon who 


lends an ear to a miniſter ſeldom fails 


of putting them both in his power 
ſoon afterwards; and when a fine wo- 
man lends an ear to a lover, ſhe ſnews 
a diſpoſition at leaſt to farther and fu- 
ture titillation. 7 
To be deaf, and to ſtop one's ears, 
are common and known expreſſions 
to ſigniſy a total refuſal and rejection 
of a perſon or propoſition; in which 
caſe I have often obſerved the manual 
application to ſucceed by a ftrong 
vellication or vigorous percuſſion of 


the outward membranes of the ear. 


There cannot be a ſtronger inſtance 
of the great value that has always 
been ſet upon theſe parts, than the 
conitant manner of expreſling the ut- 
moit and molt ardent deſire people 
can have for any thing, by ſaying they 
would give their ears for it: a price 
ſo great, that it is ſeldom either paid 
or required; witneſs the numbers of 
people actually wearing their ears 
ſtill, who in juſtice have long ſince 
forfetted hem. 

Over head and ears, would be a 
manifeſt pleonaſmus, (the headbeing 
higher than the ears) were not the 
ears reckoned ſo much more valuable 
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than all the reſt of the head, as to 
make it a true climax. 

It were unneceſſary to mention, as 
farther proofs of the importance and 
dignity of thoſe organs, that pulling, 
boxing, or cutting off the ears, are 
the higheſt inſults that choleric men 
of honour can either give or receive; 
which ſhews that the ear is the ſeat of 
honour, as well as of pleaſure. 

The anatomilts have diſcovered 
that there is an intimate correſpon— 


dence between the palm of the hand 


and the ear, and that a previous ap- 
plication to the hand communicates 
itſelf inſtantly, by the force and ve- 
locity of attraction, to the ear, and a- 
greeably prepares that part to receive 
and admit of titillation. I mult ſay, 
too, that I have known this practiſed 
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with ſucceſs upon very conſiderable 
perſons of both ſexes. 

Having thus demonſtrated, by many 
inſtances, that the ear is the moſt ma- 
terial part in the whole mechaniſm of 
our ſtructure, and that it is both the 
ſeat and ſource of honour, power, plea» 
ſure, and pain; I cannot conclude 
without an earneſt exhortation to all 
my country-folks, of whatſoever rank 
or ſex, to take the utmoſt care of their 
ears. Guard your ears, O ye princes, 
for your power is lodged in your ears! 
— Guard your ears, ye nobles, for 
vour honour lies in your ears! uard 
your ears, ye fair, if you would 
guard your virtue!—And guard your 
ears, all my fellow- ſubjects, if you 
would guard your liberties and pro- 
perties! 
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XXVIII. 
A CITY-WIT 


IVEALòS ina foreign commodity, 
that is not of the growth of the 
place, and which his neighbours have 
ſo little judgment in, that he may pat 
it of, how bad ſoever, at what rate he 
pleaſes. His wit is like a piece of 


buckram made of old ſtuff new gum- 


med, ſtiffened with formality and 


affectation, and rubbed into a forced 


gloſs ; and he ſhews it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as far as impudence and ly- 


ing, the virtues of his education, can 


enable him. He can do nothing, if 
he has not ſomebody of leſs confidence 
to play it àpon, as a boy does his ball 
againſt a wall; and, as long as the dull 
creature will endure it, never lets it 


fall: but when he ſtrikes too hard, his 


w1: is returned upon him again, and 
has it's quarters beaten up with cuffs 
and knocks over ihe, pate, which is 
commonly the concluiion of his horſe, 
or rather als, play. His jeſts are fo 
flight and apt to break, that, like a 

er's lance, his antagoniſt ſcarce 
feeis them; and if he did not laugh at 
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them himſelf, nobody would imagine, 
by any thing elſe, what they were 
meant for; for he does it to make 


others laugh too, as thoſe that gape 


ſet all that ſee them a gaping—bur 
his way 1s too rugged to provoke 
laughter by any other means; for he 
that tickles a man tomake him laugh, 
muſt touch him gently and ſoftly, not 
rub him hard. His wit has never been 
obſerved to be of the right breed, but 
always inclining to the mongrel, whe- 
ther his evil education, the bad cul- 
toms of the place, or a kind of ſecret 
fate, be the cauſe of it; for many 
others, that have had as great diſad- 


vantages, have neverthelets arrived at 


ſtrange perfections: but as his beha- 
viour, which he learns in ſenſibly from 
thoſe he converſes with, does plainly 
diſtinguiſh him from men of freeredu- 
cations; fo his underſtanding receives 
that alloy from the reaſon and judg- 
ment of thoke he has to do withal, 
that 1t can never become conſiderable. 
For though many excellent perſons 
have been born and lived in the city, 
there are very few ſuch that have been 
bred there, though they come from 

all 
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all parts and families of the nation: 
for wit is not the practice of the place; 
and a London Student is like an Uni- 
verſity Merchant. 


XXIX. 
A BUMPKIN, oa COUNTRY-SQUIRE, 


S a clown of rank and degree. He 
is the growth of his own land, a 
kind of Antocthanus, like the Athe- 
nians, that ſprung out of their own 
ground; or barnacles, that grow up- 
on trees in Scotland: his homely edu- 
cation has rendered him a native only 
of his own foil, and a foreigner to 
all other places, from which he differs 
in language, manner of living, and 
behaviour, which are as rugged as 
the coat of a colt that has been bred 
upon a common. The cuſtom of be- 
ing the beſt man in his own territo- 
ries has made him the worſt every 
where elſe. He aſſumes the upper-end 
of the table at an alehouſe, as his 
birthright; receives the homage of 
his company, which are always ſub- 
ordinate; and diſpenſes ale and com- 
munication, like a ſelf-conforming 
teacher in a conventicle. The chief 
points he treats on are the memoirs 
of his dogs and horſes, which he re- 
peats as often as a holder-forth that 
has but two ſermons; to which, if he 


adds the hiſtory of his hawks and fiſh- 


ing, he is very painful and laborious. 


He does his endeavour to appear a 


droll; but his wit being, like his 
eltate, within the compaſs of a hedge, 
is ſo profound and obſcure to a ſtran- 
ger, that it requires a commentary, 
and 1s not to be underſtood without a 
perfect knowledge of all circumſtan- 
ces of perſons, and the particular 
idiom of the place. He has no am- 
bition to appear a perſon of civil pru- 
dence or underſtanding, more than in 
putting off a lame infirm jade for ſound 
wind and limb: to which purpoſe he 
brings his ſquirehood and groom to 
vouch; and, rather than fail, Will 
outiwear an affidavit- man. Lhe top 
of his entertainment is horrible ſtrong 
beer, which he pours into his gueits, 
(as the Dutch did water into cur 
merchants when they tortur2d them 
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at Ambovna) till they confeſs they 
can drink no more; and then he tri- 
umphs over them, as ſubdued and 
vanquiſhed, no leſs by the ſtrength of 
his brain than his drink. When he 
ſalutes a man, he lays violent hands 
upon him, and gripes and ſhakes him, 
like 1 fit of an ague: and, when he 
accolis a lady, he ſtamps with his foot, 
like a Freach fencer, and makes a 
longee at her, in which he always 
miſtes his aim, too high or too low, 
and hits her on the noſe or chin, He 
is never without ſome rough-handed 
flatterer, that rubs him, like a norſe, 
with a curry-comb, till he kicks and 
grunts with the pleaſure of it. He has 
old family ftories and jeſts, that fell 
to him with the eſtate, and have been 
left from heir to heir, time out of 
mind: with theſe he entertains all 
comers, over and over; and has added 
ſome of his own times, which he in- 
tends to tranſmit over to poſterity. 
He has but one way of making all 


men welcome that come to his houſe; 


and that is, by making himſelf and 
them drunk: while his ſervants take 
the ſame courſe with theirs, which he 
approves of as good and faithful ſer- 
vice; and the rather, becauſe, if he 
has occaſion to tell a ſtrange impro- 
bable ſtory, they may be in readineſs 
to vouch with the more impudence, 
and make it a caſe of conſcience to 
lye, as well as drink, for his credit. 
All the heroical glory he aſpires to 
is but to be reputed a moſt potent and 
victorious ſtealer of deer, and beater- 
up of parks; to which purpoſe he has 
compiled commentaries of his own 
great actions, thar treat of his dread- 
ful adventures in the night, of giv- 
ing battle in the dark, diſcomfitin 

of kcepers, horhng the deer on his 
own back, and making of with equal 
reſolution and ſucceſs. He goes to 


 bawdy-houſes to ſee faſhions; that 


is, t9 have his pocket picked, and get 
the pox into the bargain. 


XXX, 
A CLOWN 
3 a Centaur, a mixture of man and 
beaſt, ike a monſter engendered by 
unnatural copulation; a crab engraft- 
ed 
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ed on an apple. He was neither made 
by art nor nature, but in ſpite of both, 
by evil cuitom. Has perpetual con- 
verſation with beaſts has rendered him 
one of them; and he is, among men, 
but a naturalized brute. He appears 
by his language, genius, and beha- 
viour, to be an alien to mankind, a 
foreigner to humanity, and of ſo op- 
poſite a genius, that it is eaſier to 
make a Spaniard a Frenchman, than 
to reduce him to civility, He diſ- 
dains every man that he does not fear; 
and only reſpects him who has done 
him hurt, or can do it. He is like 
Nebuchadnezzar after he had been a 
month at graſs; but will never return 
to be a man again as he did, if he 


might; for he deſpiſes all manner of 


lives but his own, unleſs it be his 
horſe's, to whom he is but valet-de- 
chambre. He never ſhews himielt hu- 
mane or kind in any thing, but when 
he pimps to his cow, or makes 2 
match for his mare: in all things elſe 
he is ſurly and rugged; and does not 
love to be pleaſed himſelf, which 
makes him hate thoſe that do him any 


THE STORY OF 


HER is an old heathen ſtory, 


that Prometheus, who was a pot- 


ter in Greece, took 2 frolic to turn all 


the clay in his ſhop into men and wo- 
men, ſeparating the fine from the 
coarſe, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
ſexes. The males were formed of a 
mixture of blue and red, as being of 
the tougheſt conſiſtence, fitter for crea- 


_ tures deſtined to hardſhips, labour, 


and difficult enterprizes; the females 
were moulded out of the molt refined 


tuff, much of the like ſubſtance with 


china-ware, tranſparent and brittle; 
deſigning them rather for ſhew and 
beauty, than to be of any real uſe 
in life, farther than that of gene- 
ration. By their tranſparency, he in- 
tended the men might ſee ſo plainly 
through them, that they ſhould not 
de capable of hypoeriſy, falſhood, or 
intrigue; and, by their brittleneſs, 
he taught them they were to be han- 


good. He is a ſtoic to all paſſions 
but fear, envy, and malice; and hates 
to do any good, though it coſt him 
nothing. He abhors a gentleman, be- 
cauſe he 1s moſt unlike himſelf; and 
repines as much at his manner of 
living, as if he maintained him. He 
murmurs at him as the faints do at 
the wicked, as if he kept his right 


from him; for he makes his clownery 


a ſet, and damns all that are not of 


his church. He manures the earth 
like a dunghill, but lets himſelf lie 
fallow, for no improvement will do 
good upon him. Cain was the firſt of 


his family; and he does his endeavour. 


not to degenerate from the original 
churliſhneſs of his aaceftor. He that 
was fetched from the plough to be 
made dictator had not half his pride 
and inſolence; nor Caligula's horſe, 
that was made conſul. All the worſt 
names that are given to men are bor- 
rowed from him, as Villain, Deboyſe, 
Peaſant, &c. He wears his cloaths 
like a hide, ar:d ſhifts them no oftener 
than 2 beaſt does his hair. He is a 
beaſt that Geſner never thought of. 
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dled with a tenderneſs ſuitable to 
their delicacy of conſtitution. 

It was pleaſant enough to ſee with 
what contrivance and order he diſ- 
poſed of his journeymen in their ſe- 
veral apartments, and how judiciouſly 
he aſſigned each of them his work, 
according to his natural capacity 
and talents; ſo that every member 


and part of the human frame was 


finiſhed with the utmoſt exactneſs and 
beauty. 

In one chamber you might ſee a 
leg-ſhaper; in another a ſkull-roller; 
in a third an arm- ſtretcher; in a fourth 
a gut-winder: for each workman was 
dittinguiſhed by a proper term of art; 
ſuchasKnuckle-turner, Tooth-grind- 
er, Rib-cooper, Muſcle-maker, Ten- 
don-drawer, Paunch-blower, Vein- 
brancher, and ſuch-like. But Pro- 
metheus himſelf made the eyes, the 
ears, and the heart; which, an 
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of their nice and intricate ſtructure, 
were chiefly the buſineſs of a maſter- 
workman: beſides this, he compleated 
the whole by fitting and joining their 
ſeveral parts together according to the 
beſt ſymmecry ac i pr: portion. 

The ſtatues are now upon their legs; 
but life, the chief ingrevient, is want. 
ing. Prometheus takes a ferula in 
his hand, (a reed of the iſle of Chios, 
having an oiled-pith) ſteals up the 
back- ſtairs to Apollo's lodgings, lights 
it clandeſtinely at the chariot of the 
ſun, ſo down he creeps upon his tip- 
toes to his warchouſe, and in a very few 
minutes, by an application of the flame 
to the noſtrils of his clay-1mages, ſets 
thei alla {taiking and ſtaring through 
one another, but entirely inſenſible 
of what they were doing: they looked 
{o like the latter end of a lord-mayor's 
feaſt, he could not bear the ſight of 


them. He then ſaw it was abſolutely 


neceſſary to give them paſſions, or 
life would be an infipid thing; and 
ſo, from the ſuper-abundance of 
them in other animals, he culled out 
enough for his purpoſe; which he 
blended and tempered fo well, before 
infuſion, that his men and women be- 
came the molt amiable creatures that 
thought could conceive, 

Love was then like a pure veſtal 
flame; not made up of ſudden joy, 
tranſports, and extaſies; but conſtant, 
friendly, and benevolent. 

Anger did not appear horrid and 
frightful by turbulent emotions of 
the breaſt, and diſtortions of the face; 
but preſerved a dignity of reſentment 
in the countenance, commanding a 
reverential awe in the offender. 

Fear did not in the leaſt encroach 
upon the bounds of fortitude by a 
flaviſh dejection of ſpirits; nor was 
it ever ſeen upon any occaſion, but 
as a monitor to prevent the doing of 
any action which might be attended 
with diſgrace or repentance. | 

In the ſame manner was every paſ- 


fion and appetite under the beſt regu- 


lation and dominion of reaſon. The 
world would have been a moſt de- 
lightful ſcene, had people continued 
in this ſituation ; but, alas! there can 
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be no happineſs here without a mix- 
ture of miſery! 

Prometheus is apprehended for his 
theft and preſumption, bound faſt in 
chains to a rock, with a vulture to 
prey upon his liver. His journeymen 
get drunk for joy they were now their 
own maſters; during which interval 
they fail to man and woman-makin 
with exceſſive precipitation and hur- 
ry. Now you might ſee a ſmall head 
ſet upon a pair of broad ſhoulders; a 
noſe too long, too ſnort, too thick, 
too ſmall, or awry on the face; a large 
heavy carcaſe reared upon a ſmall 
pair of ſpindle-thanks, by which 
means they became bandy; a long 
chin toa ſhort face; one arm longer 
than the other; eyes too big for the 
ſockets; mouths three times too wide 
or too narrow; every part and limb 
almoit choſen and put together at ran- 
dom. But, to conclude the farce, 
when they came to the paſſion- work, 
inſtead of blending and temperin 
them in true proportion, they _ 
them from the worſt of animals, ſim- 
ply, and by gueſs. To one was given 
ine rage and tury of a wolf: hence 
came a moſt virulent, perſecuting, 
malicious villain; from whom has 
deſcended thoſe boiſterous and outra- 
2ecus peſts of ſocicty, who are every 
day diſturbing our peace, the only 
bleſſing we can enjoy upon earth. 
To another the poiſon and rancour of 
a toad; from whom ſprang the re- 
vengeful, who upon the leaſt touch 
of offence are ever upon the watch 
to ruin the inadvertent. To another 
the ſabtlety and cunning of a fox; 
from whom we trace the politician, 
who turns all the motions of his ſoul 
to ſeducing, betraying, ſurprizing, 
fair promiſes with foul intentions, 
perpetual ſtratagems to his own ad- 
vantage, under the ſpecious appear- 
ance of the public good. Toanother 
the alertneſs of a monkey; who begat 
a large family of gibers, buffoons, 
and mimics: theſe are a numerous 
breed, and diſperſed over the face of 


the whole earth. The chief buſineſs 


of their lives is to make people laugh 


at one another, and not to ſpare even 


their 
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their neareſt friends; who, while they 
are copying the imperfections of 
others, bring themſelves to be ori- 
ginals. You may diſtinguiſh this 
happy race by their hawk-notes, one 
eye leſs than the other, and a perpe- 
tual ſneer; which, by repeated habit, 
becomes inſeparable from their faces. 
To another the pride of a peacock ; 
who turns beau, ſtitches all the tinſel 
about him that he can, hangs a tail 
to his head, and ſo walks throug! 
the world. To another the gluttony, 
lazineſs, and luxury, of a hog: from 


him are deſcended your pampered c1- 


tizens, and others, whoſe chief exer- 
-* = . * * 2 * 3 

ciſe conſiſis in cating and drinking. 
They are very eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 


the plumpneſs and rotundicy of their 


dewlap, the toroſity of their necks and 
breaſts, and the prominence of their 
abdomen. ” : 
Numberleſs are the inſtances which 
might be given of the predominance 
of brutes thus occaſioned in men, but 
that I haſten to give a ſummary ac- 
count of the animals chiely choſen 
by theſe journeymen to give proper 
accompliſhments to the other ſex: 
viz. cats, ferrets, weazels, vipers, 
. - : . 
magpics, geeſe, wagtails, rats, ſtoats, 


rattle-ſnakes, waſps, hornets, and 


ſome few others. lt is needleſs to 
inform the reader what qualities were 
infuſed from theſe, when he can be- 
hold them fo plainly in one half or 
more of his female acquaintance; and 
dare venture to ſay, that you can 


hardly go into a family where you 
may not diſtinguiſh fome one lady 
eminently remarkable fora lively re- 


femblance to one or more of the afore- 
faid animals. Upon the whole, I 
mall make this remark, that the han- 
dy-work of Prometheus, and their 
progeny, are to be diſtinguiſhed with 
the greateſt eaſe from that of the 
Journeymen : his being all humane, 
benevolent, eaſy, affable, good-hu- 
moured, charitable, and triendly; 
whereas thoſe of his journeymen are 
cruel, malicious, turbulent, moroſe, 


ill-natured, ſnarling, quarrelſome, 
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pragmatical, covetous, and inhuman; 
Which we daily experience among the 
great vulgar and the ſmall, nor can 
all the power of art or education en- 


tirely waſh away the dirt of the jour- 


neyman's palm, or quite aboliſh or 
reſtrain the exuberance of wrong paſ- 
ſions, which are owing to the cauſe 
already aſſigned. And I will fay far- 
ther, that | know nothing elſe in na- 


ture, but what may by cultivation or 


chemiſtry change it's nature; ſuch 
perſons only excepted who have had 
a wrong impreſſion at firſt, and human 
excrements: but this being of too foul 
a nature to bear a diſſertation in 
proſe, I ſhall tranſcribe it as it was 
cooked up in verſe for the taſte of 
the polite; being a very fit emblem 
to explain this great and uſeful max- 
un—that there is no method as yet 


 tound out to change natural incli- 


nation. 


THE TALE OF A TURD. 


Paſtry cook once moulded up a turd, 

(You may believe me when I give my word) 
With nice ingredients of the fragrant kind, 
And ſugar of the beſt, right double-retin'd. 

He blends them all; for he was fully bent 
Quite to annihilate it's taſte and ſcent. 


Wich out. ſtretch d arms he twirls the rolling-pin, 


And ſpread: the yielding ordure ſmooth and thin: 

"Twas not to fave his flour, but ſhew his art, 

From ſuch foul dough to make a ſavoury tart. 

He heats his oven with care, and bakes it well; 

But ſtill the cruſt's offenſive to the imell, 

The cook was vex'd to fee himſelf fo foil'd; 

So works it to a dumplin, which he beil'd: 

Now out it comes; and, if it ſtunk before, 

It ſtinks full twenty times as much, or more. 

He breaks freſh eggs, converts it into batter, 

Works them with tpoon, about a wooden platter, 

To true confiftence; ſuch as cook-maids make 

At Shrovetide, when they toſs the pliant cake. 

In vain he twirls the pan; the more it fries, 

The more the nauſeous, fœtid vapoursriſe, 

Reſolv'd to make it {till a ſavoury bit, 

He takes the pancake, rolls it round a ſpit, 

Winds up the jack, and ſets it to the fire; 

But roaſting rais'd it's poiſonous fumes the 
higher. 

Offended much, (altho' it was his own) 

At length he throws it where it ſhould be thrown; 


And, in a paſſion, ſtorming loud, he cry'd— 


© If neither bak'd, nor boil'd, nor roaſt, nor 
 fry'd, | 


Can your offenſive helliſh taint reclaim, 


Go to the filthy jakes from whence you came! 


THE 
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AUGHING is that noble fa- 
culty which diſtinguiſhes man 
from beaſt, ſince it ſhews the ratio- 
nality of the foul, which can be moved 
independent of the ſenſes. 
mark of reuſon, the badge of good-hu- 
mour, and the ſign of mirth. Shake- 
ipeare fays— 
© The man who hath not Muſtc in himſelk, 
©. And is not movy'd with: concord ot tweet 
© 1ounds, 


fit for treatons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils. 


And we may with as great truth af- 
firm, that | 


Tie mon who has not Mirth within himſelt, 
And can't be nios'd to laugirter by a joke, 
Is ft tor treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſp ls. 


It is ſaid of the Roman Caſhus, 
that. 

© He ſeldom ſmil'd; or ſmil'd in ſuch a ſoit, 

© A, ifheicorrd himfeit, that could be mov d 

o ſmile at any thing.“ | 


Now this fellow Caſſius always lived 


a melancholy life, and at laſt died a 
murderer; but the man who lives 
Laughing, generally dies in his bed, as 
an honeſt man ought. 

With reſpect to Laughing, we ſhould 
conſider three things: firſt, who laughs; 
ſecondly, who is laughed at; and, 
thirdly, what the laughing is about. 

When a man tells a merry tale, he 
ſhould laugh inwardly, and enjoy the 
joke in his mind more than in his 
countenance; for he who laughs aloud 
at his own joke is in the court of Co- 
mus conſidered as a fool. The Em- 
peror of Perſia, of whom l am going 
to relate a ſhort tory, enjoved his own 
joke much better with a ſerious coun- 
tenance, than he could have done with 
diftorted features, and a thoutund Ha! 
ha! ha's! | 

Sha Abbas, the renowned King of 
Perſia, was the moiſt accomplithed 
prince in all the eaſt. It happengd 
that a Turkiſh ambaſſador at his court, 
being much concerned to fee Chrit- 
tians, as well as Mahometans, wearing 
green ſhoes and trowſers over all Per- 
tia, required the king, in the name of 


the Grand Signior his malter, to re- 
Vor. I. 


It is the 
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{train his ſubjects from longer pro- 
faning a colour which all true Ma- 
hometans ought to vener:te; ſaying, 
the king knew very well it was the 
prophet's peculiar colour, and that it 
did not become faithful Muſſulmen to 
cover any part of the body, except the 
head, or at leaſt the more decent parts 
above the waiſt, with oreen. 'The 
pious ambaſſador added, that it was 
an inſupportable contempt, to trample 
under foot a colour fo ſacred; which 
was not only permitted among his 
Perſian ſubjects, but alſo among the 
Chriſtians, Jews, and other infidels 
and impure nations throughout his 
majeſty's dominions. 


Sha Abbas, perceiving the weak- 


_nels of his diſcourſe, reſolved to make 


a jeſt ot the buſineſs. He affected, 
therefore, to comply with the Grand 
Signior's defire; and promiſed the am- 
baſſador that none of his ſubjects ſhould 
longer profane the prophet's colour, 
provided the Grand Signior would iſ- 
{ue out the fame orders over his do- 
minions: * For,” continues the king, 
* your maſter beholds every day a 

greater protanation of that colour, 
and vet permits it to go unpunithed. 
My tubjects only wear the dead co- 
lour on their {hoes and trowſers, but 
ail the beaſts in Turky dung, with- 
out any penalty, on the grals, which 
is the living colour in which Maho- 
met delighted. When, ther: fore, 
he prohibits all the beaſts ia his em- 
pire from continuaily defiling the 
grals with their excrements, I will 
take care that mv lubjects ſhall wear 
nothing green.“ 


c 
c 


5 


c 


When a merry ſtory is ended, vou 
may be allowed to make a little noe 
in Laughing, :s it ſhews VOUr appro - 
bation of what was meant tor vour en— 
tertainment; but never break into th 
middle of a flory by loud laughter, 
luch interruptions being very diſagree— 
able to the company, as well as to 
the ſpeaker; and all the merry am- 
munition ſhould be preterved for the 
concluſion. 

Laughing not only 

30 


increaſes the 
good- 


_ Ingly brought up the pudding in 


as that ſerves 
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good-humour of ſociety, and pro- 
mores ſocial enjoyment, but it is of in- 
finite ſervice to the health, and has 
ſometimes ſaved the lives of ack per- 
ſons. 

The famous Doctor Radcliffe was 
once ſent for into the country by a 
gentleman who was dangeroufly ill of 
a quinſey; and, ſoon perceiving that 
no application would 08 of ſervice, he 
deſired the cook to make a large haſty- 
pudding, and let his ſervant bring it 
up. While the cook was engaged 1 in 
this buſinefs, he took his man oe, 
and inſtructed him. The man accord- 
great 
order, and ſet it on the ta ble in full 
view of the patient. Come, John,” 
ſaid the doctor, you love haſty-pud- 
4 ding; cat ſome with me, for I be- 
© leve you came out without your 
« breakfalt.” Both then fell to with 
their ſpoons; but John's going twice 
to his mouth te his maſter's once, the 
doctor took occaſion to quarrel with 
him, by dabbing a ſpoonful of hot 
pudding i in his face. Johnthrew ano- 
ther at his maſter; who, apparently in a 
violent paſſion, quitted his ſpoon, tock 
the haity-pudding up by handfuls, 
and threw 1t at his man, who battled 
him again in the ſame manner, till 
they were both all over in a woeful 
pickle. The gentleman, having a 
full view of this comical combat, was 
ſo delighted at it, that he burſt into 
a moſt nmoderare ft of laughter, 
which broke the quinſey, and com- 
pleatly cured him. 


* Laugh, and be fat,” is a common 


ſaying; therefore 1 would recommend 


Laughing to the conſumptive, ill-con- 
ditioned, and ſplenetic, as the certain 
cure of their diſorders. When we are 
laughed at, we ſhould never be angry, 
only to increaſe 'the 
laughter of ihoſe who jeer us. 'I he 
only way is, to returt j2it for jeit, and 
joke for joke: and when a ftory 1s told 
to expoſe any of our follies, we ſhould 
not only take the hiut to amend them, 
but endeavour, at the fame time, to 
expole, by an appollte Rory, ſome fol- 
Iy pecaliar to die perſon who attempted 
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to expoſe us, that he may likewiſe come 
in for his ſhare of improvement. Thus 
Laughing will be of mutual benefit, 

and good-humour and inſtruction gg 
hand in hand. Beſides, a retort has 
great force; ſince it not only takes away 
the ſting of a former jeſt, but eſta- 
bliſhes our reputation for a ready turn 
of wit. 

Thus, when the pay of a certain re- 
giment in France had been kept back 
tor 2 long time, and one of the officers, 
being greatly preſſed for money, and 
much diſcontented, went to the colo- 
nel, faying—* I bree words with you, 
© viIr—money or diſcharge.“ The 
latter immediately replied—* Four 
* with you, Sir — neither one nor 
„ t'other.“ 

But as we may not always be able 
to parry the ſarcaſms of wit with ſuc- 
ceſs, we ſhould endeavour to gain ſuch 
an aſcendancy over our paſſions, as to 
be always in a good humour with our- 
ſelves. The tranquillity of our own 
minds will prove the beſt defence 
againſt the worſt attacks. 

I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with 
a ſhort ſtory, which every reader may 
apply as he pleaſes. 

When gods and goddt des made fre- 
quentviſits to mankind, a beautiful and 
young roving divinity went into a na- 
tion of hunch- backed people. On enter- 
ing the capital, he was furrounded by a 
multitude of the inhabitants, who de- 
rided him moſt unmercifolly for hav- 
ing what they deemed fo odious a 
form; and would have proceeded to 
ſtill greater violence, had not one, 
wiſer than the reſt, ſuddenly cried out 

—* My friends and countrymen, con- 
« fider well what you are doing! Let 
* vs not inſult this unhappy piece of 
* deformity. If Heaven has laviſhed 
on us all the gifts of beauty; if it 
nas adorned our backs with a noble 
* mountain of fleſh; let us be filled 
with gratitude, repair to our tem- 
© ples, and return thanks to the im- 
mortal Gods! This is the hiſtory 
of human vanity; for, to ſucceed in 
any country, we muſt carry the hunch 
of the nation into which we travel. 
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Short time fince, Sawney Fra- 
| zer, a native of the northern part 
of this iſland; who, by vending of li- 
nen, which he carried around the coun- 
try on his back, had acquired a ſum of 
one hundred pieces of gold; reſolving 
to extend hi; bulinels by the addition 
of other wares, ſet out for London, in 
order to purchalc them at the beſt ad- 
vantage. 

When he had arrived within a few 
miles of the end of his journey, he was 
obliged to take ſhelter in a houte of 
entertainment, which Hood in a lonely 
part of the road, from a violent ſtorm 

of wind and rain; where he had not 
been long, before he was joined by two 
horſemen of genteel appearance, ho 
ſtopped on the ſame account. 

As he was in poſſe mon of the fire- 
ſide, they were under a neceſſity of 
joining company with him, in order 
to dry themſelves; which otherwiſe 
the meanneſs of his appearance would 
probably have prevented their doing. 

The new companions had not {.. 
long together, before che chearfulneis 
of his temper, and ſomething uncom- 
monly droll in his converſation, made 
the others invite him to ſup with them 
at their expence; where they enter- 
tained him fo generouſly, that, forget- 
ting his national prudence, he could 
not © forbear ſhewing his treaſure, as a 
proof of his not being unworthy of the 
honour they had done him. 

The ſtorm having obliged them to 
remain there all night, they departed 
together the next morning; when, as 
a farther mark of their regard, they 
kept company with him, though he 
travelled on foot, till they. came 1nto 
a ſolitary part of the road; when one 
of them, putting a piſtol to his breaſt, 
took from him the bag which con rained 
the earnings of his whole life, leaving 
him only a ſingle piece of gold, which 
by good fortune he happened to have 
looſe in his pocket. 

His diſtreſs at ſuch a loſs may be 
eaſily conceived: however, he ſunk not 
under it; a thought inſtantly occurred 
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to him how it might poſſibly be re- 
trieved, which he loft nat a momeng 
in proceeding to execute, 

tie had obſerved that the maſter of 
the houſe, where he had met th-ſe two 
piurderers, ſeemed to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with them: he returned there- 


fore thither directly, and feigned to 


have been taken ſuddenly ill on the 
road with a diforder in his bowels; 
called for ſome wine, which ke had 
heated, and rendered ſtill ſtronger with 
{pice: all the time he was aͤrinking 
it, he did nothing but pray for his 
late companions; who, he ſaid, had 
not only adviſed him to take it, but had 
alſo been fo generous as to give him 2 
piece of gold {which he produced) to 
pay for it; and then, ſeeming to be 
much relieved, he lamented moſt hoa- 
vily his not knowing where to return 
thanks to his bene factors; which, ke 
ſaid, the violence of his pain had made 
him forget to enquire. 

The matter of the houſs, to a 
his gueſts had not mentioned the man's 
having money, that he might not ex- 
pect to ſhare it with them, never ſu- 
ſpecting the truth of his ſtory, informed 
him, without icruple, who they were, 
and where they lived. 

This was direcly what he had 
ſchemed for. He crawled away till 
he was out of light of the houſe, in 
order to keep up the deceit; when 
he made all the haſte he could to 
town; and, enquiring for his ſpoilers, 
he had the ſatisfaction to hear they 
were people in trade, and of good re- 
pute for heir wealth. Fhe next morn- 
ing, therefore, as for in as he thought 
they were ſtirring, he went to the houſe 
of one of them, whom he found in the 
room where his merchandize was ex- 
poſed to ſale. Ihe merchant inftantly 
knew him; but, imaginins he came 
on ſome other buſineſs. (for he did not 
think it poſſible that he could have 
traced him, or even that he could 
know him in his altered appearance) 
aſged him, in the uſual way, what he 
wanted. © Lwant to freak a word wi 
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ve in private, Sir,” he anſwered, 
getting between him and the door; 
and then, on the merchant's affecting 
ſurprize In gude troth, Sir, he con- 
tinued, I think it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
that ye ſhud na ken Sawney, who 
ſupped with ye the neeght before 
the lauſt, after au the keendneſs ye 
ſhewed to him!” Then lowering his 
voice, ſo as not to be overheard by 
the people preſent, he told him, with 
a determined accent, that if he did not 
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inſtantly return him his money, he 
would apply to a magiitrate for re- 
drets. | 

This was a demand which admit- 
ted not of diſpute. The money was 
paid him, with a handſome gratuity 
for having lent it, and his receipt tilcer 
to that effect; after which he went di- 
rely to the other, upon whom he 
made a like demand with equal ſuc- 
ces. | 
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CURIOUS PHYSICAL CONSULTATION. 


E late Bonnel Thornton, whoſe 
turn for wit and humour was 

only equalled by the ſtrength of his 
underſtanding, uſed frequently to en- 
tertain himſeif and his friends at the 
expence of the College of Phyſicians; 
conceiving he had a right, as he waz 
himſelf bred to the protetion of phy- 
ſic. The formal wig worn by his fra- 
ternity was frequently the object of 
his mi; t1; and though knowledge and 


merit could not eſcape his diſcern- 


ment, one might almoſt have thought, 
from his manner of treating the phy- 
nical wig, that he thought the ſucceſs 
of phyficians depended on the quan- 
tity of hair on the outiide of the head, 
and not on any knowledge or ſcill 
within. Mr. Thornton was once con- 
fined to his bed by a fever, which 
greatly alarmed his molt intimate 
triends, whodid not conceive he could 


recover, from the ſimple medicines 


he uſed to lower the fever. They preſ- 
ſed him earneſtly, and repeatedly, to 
call in the a{filtance ofa phyſician; and 
at length they prevailed with him ſo 
far, that he declared he would the 
next day have a conſultation, for the 
ſatisfaction Gt his friends. They were 
happy at this declaration, and deter- 
mined to return at the time appointed 


tor the conſultation, that they might 


be certain their friend Thornton did 
not omitany circumſtance which might 
0 «Ccellary for the doctors to know; 
and particularly to inform them what 
little faith their patient had in the art, 


c 


© that?” cries the friend. 


that they might be the more earneſt in 
recommending a due obſervance of 
their regimen, The friends attended 
accordingly the next day, and found 
Mr. Thornton fitting upon his bed, 
with the feet curtains open, and look - 
ing gravely at three tye-wigs, placed 
in order upon blocks between the bed- 
polts. * What is the meaning of this?” 
cried the friends. This is the con- 
* fultation of phyſicians,“ anſwered 
Vr. Thornton, © you made me pro- 
* mile to have; and you ſee | have kept 
my word.“ How can you be mer- 
ry,” cried one of the company, on 
* fuch an occaſion? You are ſenſible 
* of your danger, and are ſporting 
with your life. —“ I beg your 
don,” returns Thornton; I know 
what I am about. It is allowed to 
be more than an even chance again Fi 
a patient when he calls in a contul- 
tation of the perriwig- pated frater- 
nity; I am willing to leſſen the ha- 
zard, by taking the aſſiſtance of fo 
much of the doctor as may do me 
good, and avoiding that which alone 
* occaſions the danger.'—* How 15 
* The ſight 
of the doctor, anſwered Thornton, 
tas, I am perſuaded, cured many a 
patient; this I have compleated in 
* the three figures before me: the 
danger lies alone in the doctor's 
. phyfic; this I avoid by the preſent 
* conſultation. Make yourſelves eaſy, 
my friends: Nature is the beſt phy ſi 
* clan, and ſhe works with very few 

medicines; 


c 


par- 
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aſſiſtance ſhe wants 
ind ſave my fees and 
he friends were not ſa— 
:fow days Bonnel T horn- 


© medicines; the 
© I ſhall give, 

« my life.” 

tisfied: but 


JUSTICi: BUNDLE's CHARG 
\ LL us are laws, and every law 
is a law; and laws are things 
made by t}: law ers to make men live 


eds oO law, without any reſpect 
to the goſpel; tor that is another af- 
tair, and to be con{idered at another 
opportunity , and by another ſort of 
men, and in another manner. Vide 
Coke upon Littleton, chap. x. page 
But as to the Rü oe there 
are ſome men 
ſome men that are bad men; 
bad men are not the good 
the good men are not the bad men; 
but the bad men and the good men, 
und the good men and the bad men, 


15. 


and tie 
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n that are good men, and 


men, and 
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ton recovered; and for years afterwards 
joined with them in laughing at his 
conſultation of phy ſicians. 


1 


GE TO THE GRAND JURY. 


are two different forts of men; and this 
we. gather from Magna Charts, an 
old man that lived in the reign ofKing 
John the Great. Now if all men were 
good men, there would be no need of 
law; therefore; ergo, the | wg were 
made for the bad men, and the good 
men have no bulinefs therewith, nor 
no advantage to receive therefrom. 
Ergo, therefore, thoſe that receive 

advantage from the law muſt be bad 
men: and ſo, gentleman, call up the 
priſoners, and «iſp: utch them as ſoon 


as poſlible, tor ! mult 20 Out of town 
tQ- INOITOW, 


„ REPARTEES, ax b BON- MO Ts, 


ANCIENT. AND MODERN, 


NUMBER 


1. 
'T the beginning of the Revoln- 
tion, {everal perſons of _—_ 
who had been zealouſty {ſerviceable 
bringing about this happy event, by at 
* ho: it the _ time had no great abi- 
lities, applied for ſome ot "the moit 
conſiderable employments 1n the go- 
vernment; when the Earl ot Halifax 
bein conſulted on the propriety of ad. 
mitting theſe claims“ 1 remember,” 
laid his lordſhip, tio have read in 
* hiftory, that Rome was ſaved by 
geeſe—dut I do not recolle& that 
* thoſe geeſe were made conſuls.” 
14. | „ 
Tu : EmperorSolyman, that haughty 
ſovereign of the Turks, whole talents 
were ſo great, and w re ambition was 
without bounds, in his attackon Hun- 
gary, took the city of Belgrade, which 
was conſidered as the bulwark of Ckriſ- 
tendom. After this important con- 
queſt, a woman of low rank approach- 
ed him, and complained bitterly that 
ſome of his ſoldiers had carried of her 


© 


. 


cattle, in which conſiſted the whole 
of her wealth. Lou mull, then, have 
been in a very deep lleep,” ſaid the 
Sultan, ſmiling, * it you did not hear 
che robber —. Ves, my ſovereign,” 
plied ſhe, © did fleep ſoundly; but 
i was in the fulleit confidence that 
* your Highnels watched for the pub- 
« lic ſafety.” 1 ne prince, who had 
an elevated mind, far from reſent- 
ing this freedom, made her ample 
amends for the loſs which ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained. 
111. 

Aar popular character, when 
very young, was a candidate for Ber- 
wick upon Tweed; and, not being re- 
turned, preferred a a petition to the 
Houle 1 Commons; retaining a cer- 
tain eminent counſel, with a fee of 
fifty guineas. Jutt before this buſi- 
neſs was about to come into the Houſe, 
the barriſter, who had in the inter- 
val changed his political ſentiments, 
ſent word he could not poſſibly plead. 
On this, the candidate immediate- 


ly 
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ly waiting on his advocate, mildly 
expoſtulated and re monſtrated, but 
all in vain: he would not by any 
means conſent either to plead, or re- 
turn the money; adding, with a ſneer 
of proſeſſional infolence, that the law 
was open, and to that he migut have 
recourſe, if he conceived himſelf in- 
Jured. No, no, Sir,” replied his 
ſpirited client, © I was weak enough 
* to vive you a fee, but I am not 
© quite fool enough to go to law with 
© you; as | perceive that my whole 
© fortune might be waſted in retain- 
ing fees alone, before I faund one 
© honell barriſter to plead for me. I 
© have, therefore, brought my advo- 
© cate in my pockei!” Then, taking 
out a brace of pitols, he offered one 
to the altonithed countelior; and pro- 
teſted that, before he quitted the room, 
he would either have his money, or 
ſatisfaction! The money was accord- 


ingly returned; but, loung {0 able 


an advocate, the juſtice of his cauſe 
prevented not the failure of his ap- 
plicatioa. 

Iv. 

A foo man who had a termagant 
wife, after a long diſpute, in which 
ſhe was reſolved to have the laſt word, 
told her, if ſhe ſpoke one more crooked 
word, he would beat her brains out. 
* Why, then, Rams Horne, you dog! 
ſaid the, if 1 die for ii.)“ 

v. | 

A cr:nTarn colonel who made the 
fine fire works in St. James's Square, 
to celebrate the peace of .Ryſwick, 
being in company with fome ladies, 
was highly commending the epitaph 
jaſt then ſet up in the Abbe, on Mr. 
Purcel's monument | 
4% He t> gone to that place here only his own 

% tiarmony can be exceeded. — 


149 


Lord, colone!!“ ſaid one of the la- 
dies, * the ſame epitaph might ſerve 
for you, by altering a lingle word 
* He is gone to that place where only his own 
„ Fire-Works can be ekceedes.“ 
VI. 

Ax Fnolifh nobleman travelling to 

France, made choice of a vile French 
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prieſt for the companion of his plea. 

ſures : on which one of his country- 

men told him, That though the 

prieſt and he differed about the road 

to Heaven, they were in a very fair 

way of going to the devil together. 
VI. 

Tur famous Rabelais followed the 
Cardinal of Lorrain to Rome, and at- 
tended on him as his phyſician. This 
prelate being gone to pay his duty to 
tae new pope, Gregory XIII. was, 
according to cuſtom, admitted to the 
honour of kiſſigg his holineſs's toe. 
Rabelais, who was preſent, appear- 
ing lurprized and ſhocked at the fight 
of ſuch a beaſtly action, haſted out of 
the room, and went away. The car- 
dinal, on his return home, aſked him, 
angrily, what made him run away 
before he was preſented to the pontiff, 
with the gentlemen of his retinue, 
* I crave your Eminency's pardon,” 
anſwered Rabelais; but, ſeeing you, 
* who are a cardinal, a great prince, 
* and my maſter, kiſs the Pope's tce, 
I thought the greateſt honour that 
could fall to my ſhare, would be to 


c 


© kits his holineſs's backſide.” 


vIII. 

Ar the conſecration of a cardinal, 
there were a great number of biſhops 
fitting in an amphitheatre under the 
dome of the Sorbonne, where the ce. 
remony was performed; when a lady 
preſent, aſtoniſhed with the ſpectacle, 
exclaimed—* What a fine ſight is this, 
* to ſee all theſe biſhops fitting in ſuch 
order! Methinks I am in Heaven!“ 
— In Heaven!” replied the pentle- 
man who ſat next to her; why, Ma- 


dam, there are not in Heaven half 


ſo many biſhops as you ſee here! 
IX. 

King James the Firſt gave all 
manner of liberty and encouragement 
to the exerciſe of buffoonery, and 
he took preat delight in it himſelf, 
Happening once to bear ſomewhat 
hard on one of his Scotch courtiers 
— By my faul,“ returns the peer, 
* he that made your majeſty a king, 
* ſpoiled the beſt fool in Chriſten- 
© dom!? 

POETRY, 
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FOETR T. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS. 
A TALE. 
BY MR. ALLEN. 
JOETS have told us, long ago, 


| That nothing's certain here below; 
That life, at beſt, is but a ſpanz + 

And what ſo changcable as man! 

That benefits are toon forgot; 

That no one s happy with his lot; 

That —— On a verdant hillock's fide, 
(The opening landicape ſpreading wide) 
A farmer dwelt: his barns well ftor'd; 
Health, peace, and plenty, crown'd his board, 
His fleecy care, or fipp'd the rills, 

Or cropp'd the herbage on the hills; 
The lowing herd, and generous ſtecd, 
Lav'd in the fl. od, or rang'd the mead, 
Returning years increas'd his ſtore; 
Could any mortal wiſh for more! 

Vet cankering Envy fill'd his breaſt 
With Care, fad enemy to reſt. 

Our farmer had to London been, 

Where he ſuch wond'rous ſights had ſeen! 
He there had fern my lord and lady, 
Finer than garland on a May-day; 

The houſe. fo ſumptuous, grand, and nice; 
The floors more poliſh'd tar than ice; 
The pictures, and the maſſy plate; 

The furniture, and coach of ſtate; 

The low ſubmiſſions, and reſpect; 

His lordſhip's pride, and form erect. 
Oh, blits extreme! wh'le he muſt toil; 
Drudge in the fields, and turn the foil. 
How hard his fate! (would Heaven accord!) 
How bleſt, if he could be a lord! 

Thy with obtain'd ſhall be thy ſentence; 
Experiment may work repentance. 

Now might J raiſe ſome magic ſpell, 
By licence from the poet's hell: 

Invoke ſome Genius, at command; 
Or white-rob'd Fairy with her wand, 
Her kind afliftance to afford, 

And turn the farmer to a lord. 

But, hold! be modeſt, Mute, I pray; 
Let's try to find ſome other way. 

Beneath a ſpreading poplar's ſhade, 
One ſultry day the farmer laidz 
With envy, and with care oppreſs'd, 

He funk inſenſibly to reſt. | 

Now Fancy took her airy ſtation, 
And realiz'd imagination; 

Without one cabaliſtic word, 
No more a farmer—but a lord, 

In pomp he enters the ſaloon; | 
("Twas three o'clock, his lordſhip's noon: ) 
The abject crowd bow, cringe, and flatter; 
Shrug, nod, wink, wriggle, grin, and chatter. 
One ſmiling look was half their labour, 
And each beſpatters well his neighbour, 


His lordſhip will provide for fi 1e:1ds: 
They're ſatisfied, the levee ends. 
The dinner waits; } 's his 1 

| er waits; he takes his [rat; 
Firſt vawns, then taſtes, but cannot eat. 
In vain the ſoup, and rich ragodt, 

Fhe rricatie, and leaſon'd ſtew: 


Can coſtli viands bring delight! 


What e meat, without an appetite? 
The downy couch his lordſhip tries; 
But fle*p her ba!my aid denies: 
For, hark! what whiſpering's that? What treadZ? 
He burſts the door; and, on the bed 
His wite (expos'd were all her charms) 
Fatt lock'd within the brawny arms 
Ot luſty Tom! We'll ſay no more; 
But, like his lordſhip, ſhut the door. 
Where thall the wretched comfort find! 
Where go, to eaſe his troubled mind! 
On, hapleſs man! thro' life, tis known, 
Mtsf..reunes feldom come alone. 
Tits daughter had elop'd with John; 
A letter left To Scotland gone: 
She begg'd his pardon for th' offence; 
She'd come again a fortnight hence! 
IIis tradefinen, now, for money ſue; 
A debt of honour, too, is due. 
Or ſold, or mortgag'd, are his lands, 
And not a penny in his hands. 
Frantic with paſſion and deſpair, 
Ile calls for Death, to end his care! 
Oh, could he change with Farmer Thrift! 
(Now, help me, Muſes, at a lift!) 
'1 he Farmer, ſtarting at the ſound, 
Awokez and leaping from the ground, 
Ot e ey cur'd, and vain defire, 
He left his lordſhip in the mire. 
LEWES. 


| THE COBLER's TREASURE: 
A TALE. 
BY. THE SAME. 

N a ſmall village, far from town, 

A Cobler liv'd, a imple clown 
Whoſe happy hours roll'd along, 
Jocund and free, in merry ſong. 

In careleis eaſe he paſs'd his life, 
Fwixt work, the alehoule, and his wife, 
But Satan, or ſome knavith ſprite, 

in envy to the happy wight, | 

With a curs'd crotchet fill'd his brain, 


Ihe like you ne'er ſhall hear again: 


He dream'd, that in his very room, 
Within his bed, beneath his bum, 
Some fairy did ſuch wealth convey, 
As the king's ranſom would outweigh; 
And, that it might be no falſe warning, 
He dream'd it twice before the morning. 

This dream had fo impreſs'd his mind, 
Nv ocher thought could entrance find, 

By 
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By Fancy willingly deceiv'd, 
He hop'd, and, a> he hop'd, belicy'd, 

While mufing o'er his work, one day, 
A troo» of zypties pats'd that way: 

A beldame ot the Delphic band 

Ga d on hs face, then aſk d his hand. 
His lines were good! then, ſtaring wild, 
Swore he was Fortune's favourite child 
And, it he would but give a tetter, 
Such luck ſhould happen terore Eater, 
That he might, fafely, well aftord 

To live and ſpend like ary lord. 

Thus tpoke the wander-working cheat, 
The Cobler aiding the deceit. 

The money given, the thus went on— 
Next Friday morning—mind, m fon 
As ſurely as your name 15 Nets 

© You'll hind a treaſure in v ur bed. 

Poor Ned with Joy was out of breath; 
The thing wos certain, NOW, as oath: 
For, with the vulgar, they re omni. ent, 
Who we in every "thing deficient; 
Elle, how ſhould wealth and power 
From an old hag, hertelf in need? 

Elate, he now toriook his trade, 
His future fortune ready-made: 
From morn till night he rack'd hi brats 
On wars to ſpend his ſplendid gains. 

Now came the exc of expectation; 

The Cobier vow'd a large libation 
To Fortune's mettenger, the 2 iplev; 
Who mult be pleas'd if he were tipſ-. 
In deep potation Care was ſunk, 

And home he reel'd, moſt nobly drunk; 
Stripp'd off his cloaths, flipp'd into bed, 
Where fleep toon ſeiz d his addle head. 

Next morning, fure of promis 'd gain, 
(Tne liquor working in his brain) 
KRiſe, Ciccly! rite, and fetch a pail '— 
Why, what the devil do vou ai! — 
Beneath my bum there's ſuch a treaſure 


Proc Se 


The gypſey, too, has kept her word; 
And I ſhall live like any lord! — 

The fellow's in à raving fit; 

Get up, you beaſt! vou're all beſhit. 
H-,w vain the help of ſprit”s or witches, 
To give us beauty, health, or riches; 
When, with ſmall labour, we vurtelves 
Might well ſup ply the place of elves! 

For Induſtry brings Health and Pleature; 
And, in Content, we find a treatuie. 


KG K a * 


THE EARL's DEFEAT. 
A ECOTCH BALLAD. 
TUNE=—=CHEVY-CHACE. 
ON proſper long from being broke 
The luck of Eden Hall; 
A doletul drinking-bout I fing, 
There lately did befal. 


To chace the ſpleen, with eup and cann, 
Duke Philip took his wav; 

Babes yet undorn ſhall never ſee 
The like of ſuch a day. 


My dream s made out! all's joy and oleafure' 
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The ſtout, and cver-thirity Duke, 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleature within Cumberland 
Three live-long nights to take. 


Sir Muturave, too, of Martin Dale, 
A true and worthy night, | 

'Eftionn with him a bargain made, 
In drinking to delight. 


1 he bumpers ſwiftly paſs about, 
Six in a hand went round; 

And, with their calling for more Mine 
They made the hall retound. 


Now witen theſe merry tidings reach'd 
he Earl of Harold's ears, 

And am 1, quoth he, with an oath, 
Thus fliglited by mv peers? 


Sadie my fired, bring forth my boots, 
© | be with them right quick— 


© And, Matter Sheriff, come you too; 


« Th e I} Know tis Icurv\ trick. 
© Lo, vonder, doth Earl Harold come!” 
Did one at table lav: 
3 well,” rephed the mettled Dukez 
How will he get away?” 


When thus the Earl began—* Great Duke, 
© I} know how this did chance; 


« Without inviting me. ſure this 


© You vid not learn in France. 


© One of us two, for this offence, 
* Under the board mall lie; 

© ] know thee well, a duke thou art; 
«* So, 1: me years hence, thall 1. 


© But truſt me, Wharton, pity 'twere 
© So much good wine to ſpill, 
8 


As thete companions here may dun 
© Ere they have had their fill. 
+ Let thou and I, in bumpers tull, 
This grand affair decide. 


* Accurit be he, Duke Wharton faid, 


By whom. it is den) * 


To And: ew, ang to Hotham Fairy 
Many a pint went round; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay tick upon the ground. 


When, at the laſt, the Duke eſp, d * 
He had the Earl ſecure; 

He ply'd him with a full pint glaſs, 
Which laid him on the floor: 


Wo never ſpoke more words than theſe, 
After he downward ſunk— 
© My worthy friends, revenge my fall; 
© Duke Wharton ſecs me drunk.” 
Then, with a groan, Duke Philip held 
1 be ſick man by the joint, 


And ſaid “ Earl Harold, ſtead of thee, 
Would I had drank this pint: 


e Alack, my very heart doth bleed, 
And doth within me fuk; | 
[4 For 


A Pint Bumper at Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave's. 
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c For ſurely à more ſober Earl 
Did never ſwallow drink. 


With that, the Sherift, in a rage, 
To fee the Earl fofmirt; | 
Vow'd to revenge the dead-drunk peer, 
Upon renown d Sir Kitt. 


Then ſtepp'd a gallant ſquare forth, 
Or viſage thin and pale; 

Lloyd was his name, and of Gang Hall, 
Faſt by the River Twale: 


Wu ſaid, he would not have it told 
Where Eden river ran, 

That, unconcern'd, he ſhould fit by 
© So, Sheriff, I'm vour man.” 


Now, when theſe tidings reach'd the room 
Where the Duke lay in bed, 
How that the ſquire ſuddenly 
Upon the floor was laid 


© O heavy tiuings! quoth the Duke; 
Cumberland witneſs be, 
© I have not any captain more 
Of ſuch account as he.” 
Like tidings to Earl Thanet came 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 
How that the Under Sheriff too 
Was fallen from his place. | 


© Now God be with him, ſaid the Earl, 
* Sith twill no better be; 

I truſt | have within my town 
© As drunken knights as he.” 


Of all the number that were there, 
Sir Bains he ſcorn'd to yield; 
Bot, wich a bumper in his hand, 

He ſtagger'd o'er the field. 


Thus did this dire contention end, 

And each man of the flain 
Were quickly carried oft to bed, 
Their ſenſes to regain, 


God bleſs the King, the Dutcheſs fat, 
And keep the land in peace; 

And grant that drunkenneſs henceforth 
Twixt noblemen may ceale! | 


And likewiſe bleſs our royal Prince, 
The kingdom's other hope; 
And grant us grace for to defy 


The Devil and the Pope! 


THE MERRY MONARCH; 
OR, 
KNIGHTHOOD A JEST, 

| A TALE.» 


| HEN good King Jemmy wore tie Bri- 
| tiſh crown, 

A pleaſant jeſt for higheſt wit went down: 

A. pun, a quibble, a conundrum quaint, 

Oft made a biſhoy of a man no ſaint, 

Smart repartees paſs'd all for fierling coin, 

And wit was then as unrefin'd as wine: 

The king himfelf, fo rett his merry ſoul! 

Could crack his joke nor would his mirth con- 
troul; 
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But laugk full hearty if the jeſt were keen, 

Nor could the care of kingdoms give him ſpleens, 
Thus ftory tells—As he rode out one day, 
To chace the ſtag, he loſt, by chance, his ways 

The courtiers eag>r, ſcour the ſpacious field, 

While duty there did unto pleaſure yield. 

Alone, King ſemmy, with his uſual grace, 

Kept ſtepping onward in a common pace. 

Till near two clowns he came, who work'd full 

| hard, a 

Hedging a cloſe, behind a farmer's yard. 

They ſpy'd the king; and, from his aukward mieng 

Thought he ſome needy northern laird had been. 

© Geud men, quoth he—and then he made his 
bow, | | 

Ken ye which way the nobles rode juſt now? 

My bufinels leads me unto our King James.“ 

I know him nor, in troth,” quoth one: © it ſeems 

He only mines bis countrymen, while we 

Labour thus hard to furnith out their glee,” 

Ride on, quoth t'other, * man, you'll find him 
out, 

© Surrounded by a gaudy Scottiſh rout: 

© Fear not thy fortune, Jemmy loves a loon, 

© And thou'rt fome ſtarving knight that wants 

© a bon.“ 
© Weel fare ye, quoth the king; © and, o' my 
« weard! 


G 


© Geud character ye to your prince affeurd; 


And Iſe wat weel, it all gangs to his ear.” 
© Why, then, quoth Dick, for once the truth 
© he'l} hear.” 
So ſaying, to a grove that lay in ſight, 
On rode the king, and there thought fit to light; 


Out- ſtretch d his royal limbs upon the place, 


And ſlept full tweetly on the verdant graſs; 
No policies of ſtare diſturb'd his mind, 
Bur that good prince ſnor'd loud as any hind, 
Until the chace was o'er, a ſtag was dead; 
When duty found a place in courtier's head: 
Nor had the noble train long fought their lord, 
Ere taſt they found him on the gay green-ſward, 
Hiatty they then trom reeking courſers ſpring; 
While, with a ſmile, up roſe thejocund king. 

* My lords, quoth he, © as you rid yonder by, 
© Did you not, hedging, twa auld carles ſpy, 
© In leattier doublets clad ?'—* My liege, we did,“ 
Quoth one—* See chen, ſaid he, them hither 

6 lead.” 


Straight they obey d; and, as they dragg'd each 


clown, 
« Ads me! quoth Dick to Ralph, * we're both 
* undone! 
© Yon man we took for ſome poot begging knight, 
Is the kiny's grace.'— Ods fiſh!” quoth Ralph, 
you're right. 
Weſhall bebang'd! What will become of Sue! 
« She'il pine to death! And ſo will Margery 
too. 

Them at a diſtance when the monarch ſpied, 
He took the whynyard from his martial ſide; 
Behind him on the ground it's point he ſtay'd, 
As not much caring to furvey the blade: 

Low on their knees the trembling wretches crawl, 
And ſweat with fear their heacs thould 1:wer fall. 
«© Your names! quoth Jemmy, in an angry tone; 
« Mine i: poor Dick''—" Mine Ralph, a ſorry 
6 Own!” | 
5D 


* 


6 Wee, 
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« Weel,' quoth the king, and gave their necks 
a ſtrap, 

© SirRalph!—Sir Richard!—yec may both get up: 

Now knights ye are; and, o my, joul 1 ween, 

* 'Twa peurer knights in Scotland ne'er were 
© ſeen.” 

A loud applauſe the fawning crowd ae d, 

To ſee two titles goto make one jeſt. 


ODE TO HORROR. 


IN THE ALLEGORIC, DESCRIPTIVE, ALL 1- 
TERATIVE, EPITHETICAL, FANTAS- 
TIC, HYPERBOLICAL, AND DIABOLICAL 
STYLE OF OUR MODERN ODE-WRIGHTS 
AND MONODY-MONGERS, 


Goddeſs of the gloomy ſcene, 

Of ſhadowy ſhapes,thou bluck-brow'Ugueen; 
Thy treſies dark, with ivy crown'd, 
On yonder mouldering abbey found; 
Ott wont from charnels, damp and dim, 
To call the ſheeted ſpectre grim; 
While, as his looſe chains loudly clink, 
Thou add'| a length to cyiry link: 
O thou, that lov'it at eve to teek 
The penſive-pacing pilgrim meck, 
And ſets before dis udd' ring Ces 
Strange forms, ans fiends of giant ſize, 
As wildly works thy wizzard will, 
Till fear-ftruck Fancy has her fill: 
Dark powers, whoſe magic might prevails 
O'er hermit rocks, and fairy vales; 
O goddeſs, erſt by Spenſer “ vi-w'd 
What time th enchanter vile embru'd 
His hands in e d pure heart, 
Till loos'd by firel-ciad P ritormart. 
O thou hav ert un Fa INCY: 8 Wir * 
Didſt terror-trembling T allo brit ig 
To groves whe re kept carn'd furs dire 
Their blue-tipt battiements of fire: 
Thou that, thro' man; a darklome pine, 
O' er the rugged rock's recline, 
Did'ſt wake the hollow- whitp' ring breeze 
With care- conſumed Elolze; 
O thou, with whom, in cheerleſs cell, 
The midnight-clock pale priſoners tell; 
O haſte thee, mild Miltonic maid, 
From yonder yew's ſequeſter” d hade; 
More bright than all the fabled Nine; 
Teach me to breathe the folemn line! 
O bid my well-rang'd numbes rife, 
Pervious to none but attic evesz 
O give the ſtrain that madneſs moves, 
T 1.1 every ſtarting tente approves! 
V.hat felt the Gallic traveller, 
When tai, in Arab c:lart drear 
He found, within the catacomb, 
Alive, the terrors of a tomb? 
While many a mummy, thro” the ſhade, 
In hieroglyphic ſtole array d, 
deem d to uprear the myſtic hand, 
And trace the gloom with NN tread; 
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% . 3 5 * 8 1 0 
Sprung from embrace 0; Tage nd Nieht! 


0 queen! that erſt £3470 thin, [read 
The willow; 8 des er ts r head, 
And ta der meck mien did i ape _ 
"Woe's molt awtul Re 873 


What time in case, 
She told her ele lee Cale; 
O thou, whom wand rirg Warton ſaw, 
Amaz'd with more cha vouthtul awe, 
As by tlie pale mouon's :lmmering Zleam 


* 


He mus d his ir elancholy 
() curfeu- loving 22ddets, hafte: | 
O watt me to {me dcythian waſte; 
3 in on thic ſehituge, . 
Mid profpectts mot iubl:; 
Mach 2 ugh rod K N vl Vinny 
Thy inter nt, Enthuinttm: 
Let me with her, in _megic trancrs 
Hold mott „ dalhiance; 
Till 1, ths kenne es targ,: 

Horror, b ol mad!y wild Wes On 
Until! ! gain true tramtport's ſhore 
And life's retiring en IS erz 


\ theme To 
} 


Cy FA ity 


U 
Cane 


deli 


Aſpire to forme more azure ſky, 


Remote from aim mortality; 
At length recline my fraintihg head, 
In Druid- dreams C:iiv.y GC and dad. 


A POLITICAL CONVERSATION, 
WRITTEN DURING. THE 


LN 1745; 


REEELLION 


arcer, went up Eudgate Hill, 
» — 


8 T. 2 the Pr C1 
: g 9 5 8 7 1 
C : A* . » 


Rn 


2 


S2, in thi rigat-Hand na} Se tro" the gate, 

Eic DIC! d Bis Cure 10% n, jun by that grate, 
From wheuce the doleral accents die away 

6 Pity tag puor and hargry debtors, pray?” 

To tne ſame garritun, from Paul's Church Yard, 


A half-6iown d Soldier ran to mount the guard. 

Now Tom, it feems, the Lucgateer, and he, 

Had all Leen old acquaintance formerly; 

And, as the cbaſt was clear'd by cloudy weather, 

They quickly fell into diſcourte together, 
"Twas in December, when the e High! and clans 

Had got to Derbyſhire, from Prefton Pans, 

And ftruck all London with a geverol panic; 

But mark the force of principles Britannic! 

The Soldier told them freſh the city news, 

Juſt piping hot from ſtock-j bbers and Jews: 

Of French fleets landing, and et Dutch neutrality 

Ot jcalouſies at court, amongt the quality; 

Of Swarſton Bridge, chat never was puil'd down; 

Of all the rebels in full march to town; 

And of a hundred things betides, that made 

Lord-mayor himſelf, aud alce: men, afraid: 


* Spenler's Fairy Queen, Book 3. Canto 12, 


See Iſis, an Elegy. 


J See the Pleaſures of Melancholy, a Poem. 


Painting, 
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Painting, with many an oath, the cafe in view; 
And ald the Porter what te. meant to do. 
Do! eres h. gravely, © wi hat ] did befoiez 
Wh hae done wbeſe thirty years „or more: 
Carr, as! to du, My biekz 


% 

[4 

on 

0 un lik 

© Glad by ny backs 
0 

C 


maintain my 
If chat but hold, I care not, for my part; 
Come as come will, Ine'er ſhall break my heart! 
© ] don't ice ts, that Fant about their thrones, 
Mind emtoer e! porters ho 
« WW hoe er gers betcer when the battle's taught? 
4 Th y Pi 
6 But, tothe purphie ho 
I'll gh wy penny tow ry 


or mine won't be advanc'd 2 groat. 
we are met here, 
ot of beer?? 
he Soldier, touch'd a little with ſurprize, 

To fee his friend's ay d V 
What YOu ba ' 9 bro! 5 0 be tare 1s good; 
© But own 8 Ty un "Do damm my blood! 
© What will become — True. 
Cries the gaol-bixc, © and of our Freedom, too? 
© Tf the Pietender, rapt he out, c mes on, 
© Our Liberty and Property are gone!” 

While thus the Soldier ans the : Priſoner join'd, 
To work up Tom into a nodler mind; 
He, ſtaring, dumb, with wonder ſtruck and pity, 
Took up his load, and march d into the city. 


* 
of Gut gion?“ 


ODE TO NAS TI 


Goddeſs of the dirty hue! 
With eye. fo red' with cheeks fo blue! 
With mouth ſo wide, and ke ſo wet! 
With lips of ſnow! with tecth of jet! 
O tliu to whom the ſtars bequeath 
A vultute's voice, and viper s brea h! 
Kindly accept the verie that's due 
To, Cin lere la, none but you. 
Hail, Naſtineſs! I thee agore ! 
Cindercola's favourite care! 
Meliow'd all night with her you fieep; 
With her you baſk at morning pecpz 
And comfort: 1bly funk and ſo- 'k, 
Lodg'd in a naſty, dirty ſmock; 
Or elſe, in filth, you loil away, 
In an undreſs, a ſummer's day. 
What tho? the laundreſs may look grave; 
They three-pence get, who three-pence ſave; 
And to waſh oft the coarſeſt clout, 
Moſt certainly, will wear it out. 
Faſt every feſtival you keepz 
Watch much, if much you with to ſleep; 
And be long dirty, if you mean 
To enjoy the ſweers of being clean. 
O Naſtineſs! I thee adore; 
Friend to the miſer and the poor! 
How many craftſmen by thee live! 
How many poets with thee thrive! 
And write, in rags and finxing room, 
Works to bleſs ages yet to come: 
Which, as the earth from chaos ſprung, 
Or cucumbers grow out of dung; 
Or ſugar, moſt refin'd, arofe 
From Indians black, fiith-prefſing toes; 
So, from the r: \bbith of thy brain, 
Riſes a bright poetic ſtrain 
Which, tho' in dirty garrets bred, 
Is yet in fine apartments read. 


NESS, 
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From this kind 
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Monks merit Heaven in dirty eloiſters; 
And dirty ſhells preſerve clean oyſters. 
Dear Cindercola, ever be 

From cleanlinels, ſo coſtly, free! 

Dirt to our ſouls can do no harm; 

Dirt helps to keep the body warmz 
Dirt interferes not with our quiet; 

And hunger's pleas'd with dirty diet: 
N xy, ſome ſay, both at court ad kirk, 
Fi often go thro' dirty work. 

A m dirt we came, to dirt we goz 

EV God! ail things are dirt below: 

Be dirty, witty, then, and ralce; 

And ſhine like Chattſ worth in the Peaks 
Bright be your fouls for ever ſeen; 
Bright, thro” their naſty, dirty ſcreen! 


KECEIPTEF 
To MAKE A. MODERN ECt.CGUE OR 


PASTORAL, 


AKE quantum ſufficit of meadows and trees, 
While your zephyrs moſt wantenly play in 
each breeze; 
Le: Phœbus and Flora together combine, 
To make the iky imile, and the meauuws look 


fine. 
Your nymphs and your ſwains muſt be ſorted in 
pairs; 


Your ſwains ſhouid be love-fick, your nymphs 
be all fairs: 

Let them prattle awhile, as their hay they are 
tedd ing; 

Then wind up the whole with a church and a 
wedding. 

But it grief elegiac vou d with to aſſall, 

Your profpe&t muſt lour, your ſwains mult look 
pale: 


Let Damon aſk Cor ydon why droope his head; 


If bis Celia's unkind, or his lambkElns are e 


© No” let him reply, © "tis not Utils gives me pain; 

© But young Colin is dead, the delight of the 
plain!“ 

Then let him invoke {kies, angels, and ſaints, 

Trees, meadows, and riv lets, to jon their com- 
plaints: 

Till Damon, to eaſe him, and end theſe ſad cries, 

Aliures him that Colin has mounted the ſkies. 

Hurance his mind is at ealc, 

And the) hie to their, cottage to eat bread and 


cheeſe. 


DESCRIPTION OF LONDON. 


OUSES, churches, m'x'd be gh 
Streets unpleaſant in all weather; 


Priſons, palaces, 
Gates, a bridge, 


con tigu dus; 

the Thames irriguous. 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye, 
Showy dntüides, inudes empty; 

Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, Kheclbafrows, and carts 
bailiff dills unpaid, 

Lords ot laundretics :fraig: 

Rogues, taten ny rob and ſhoot men; 
Hangmen, alderznen, ind feetmen. 


30 2 Lawyers, 
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Lawyers, poets, priefts, phyſicians, 
Noble, ſimple, all conditions; 
Worth beneath a threadbare cover, 
Villainy bedaub'd all over. 


Women, black, red, fair, and grey, 
Prudes, and ſuch as never pray; 
Handſome, ugly, noiſy, ſtill, 

Some that will not - more that will, 
Many a beau without a ſhilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling; 

Many a bargain, if you ſtrike it. 
This is London—how do you like it? 


VERSES 


WRITTEN WHILE CONFINED BY A SMART 


FIT OF THE GOUT IN BOTH FEET. 


AYS my Head to my Feet, I have waited thus 

© long, | 

In hopes that your duty you would not prolong; . 

* But my patience worn threadbare, and I in a 
© fever, 

© T'll never be ſerv'd ſo in future; no, never. 

E Hey-day!' anſwered Feet, why, how now, 
Mr. Bluff! 

© Fair and ſoft, if you pleaſe; an't we puniſh'd 
© enough? | 

© We feel for your follies, and ſuffer our part; 

© *'Tis you've had the pleaſure, while we've had 
© the ſmart.— 

© Say you ſo!' exclaims Head: © Oh! you inſolent 
© elves, 

© You know you are wholly wrapp'd up in your- 
SS 8 

© How oft have I ferv'd you by writing and read- 
ing; | 

Such * deſerve not to live by good 
8 feeding. 


© But, bold! cries my Heart, Mr. Head, you're 


to blame: | 
© Henceforward be wiſer, nor publiſh yourſhame; 
© Had you not liv'd fo faſt, as you deal in abuſe, - 
Want of exerciſe, merely, had been your excuſe," 


EPIGRAM I. 
BY MR. Re TATTAM, 


JETER, turn'd bard, to paſs a quiet life, 
Praiſes the virtue of his handſome wite: 
Amaz'd, to find ſhe treats him {till with ſcorns, 

In feeling for his wreath, he finds his horns, 


EPIGRAM II. 
nV MR. ROBERTS. 


here 
ecauſe he has but fifteen pounds a year; 
Tom damns himſelf with every vice that's found 
Becauſe he's worth full fifty thouſand pound; 
Will feels the calms of virtue, reaſon, ſenſe 
Becauſe Heaven gave him but a competence. 


HORKESLEV PARK. —.— 


D CK damns the world, he's tir'd of living 
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EPIGRAM III. 


BY MR. Re J. HODGSON. 


AVS Giles, My wife and I are two 
N © Yet, faith! I know not why, Sir!“ 
Qu-th Jack, © You're ten, if I ſpeak true; 
© She's one, and you're a cypher.” 


EPICRAM IV. 
AYS Bavius to Crites—“ You're a wolf, and 
© I knowit.“ , 
Says Crites to Bavius, ©* You're an aſs, and you 
© ſhewit.” 
Says Bavius again, © I'll pull off your ſheep's ſkin, 
And ſhew what a beaft you keep harbour d 
4 within.” 
Says Crites, That trouble is ſav'd in your caſe; 
© Since your beaft ſpreads his ears all over your 
c face. 


EPITAPH I. 
BY MR. R. TAT TAN. 
ERE lies John Sullen; and it is God's vl 
He who was Sullen ſhall be Sullen fill. 
He fill is Sullen!—if the truth ye ſeek, 
Knock until doomſday, Sullen will not ſpeak. 


BPITAPH NB. 
BY MR. I. B. CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS Tombſtone is a Mileſtone—* Hakt 
how ſy?” | 

Becauſe, beneath lies Miles—who's Miles below. 
A little man he was, a dwarf in ſize; 
But now ſtretch d out, at leaſt Miles long he lies. 
His grave, tho' ſmall, contains a ſpace ſo wide, 
»Thas Miles in length and breadth,and room beſiee. 


EPITAPH III. 


BY BEN JOHN SON. 
 FNDERNEATH this ſtone doth lie, 


As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, d'd vigour give, 
To as much beauty as could live. 


EPITAPH: IV. 
BY THE SAME. 
ON THE COUN TESS DOWAGER OF PEMRBROXE. 


NDERNEATH this marble hearſe, 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe: 
Sydney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother! 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw his dart at thee, £ 


EXTEMPORE, 
ON AQUAKER'S STOPPING UP ELEVEN WIN= 
DOWS OUT OF TWENTY, TO AVOID TN 
NEW TAX. 
BY MR. STONE. 
Y good friend Micah, heretofore, 
Of outward lights pofleſs'd a ſcore, 
Each had it's uſe and beauty; 
But now he walls up all, ſave nine, 
And leaves his inward light to ſhine, 
For which he pays no duty. 
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ENIGMA S. 
NUMBER X. 


ENIGMA I. 
FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS. 


BY MERCUTIO. 


ELL me, ye OEdipe un wits, 
| To whom the myſtic Sphinx ſubmits 


Her queitions dark and lage; 


What, through the worlu's extended ſpace, 


In this deſcript; on can you trace, 
Which dares your ſkill engage? 
Fill ten, in a wintery morn, 
J've ſeen it mounted on the thorn, 
Or midſt rude branches bare; 
And, vleas'd, have often heard it fing, 
When (carce a bird dar d ſtretch it's wing 
Along the frigid air. 


What wonder, then, a place 1s found, 

In every houſe the kingdom ruund, 
For ſuch a chearful gueſt; 

Whole ſong diffules general joy, 

When froſt and ſnow the notes deſtroy 
in every tunetul breait! 


Vet ſtill with cruelty men treat 
"hat ſomet mes they moſt fondly greet, 
As powerful paition Wills, 

Nor can this object of their care 

Eſcape the cuſtoinary ſhare 
Of agonizing ills. 


For man it's lateſt breath expires; 

For him it bleeds, when he requires; 
Tho” trembling it endures: 

But trampled worms will turn again; 

And thus the tyrant oft feels pain, 
As pleaſure he ſecures. 


More might I add—ſhape, colour, figg 

But ſurely thi may well futfice, 
Without a ſtronger clue: 

One thing, however, I forgot; 

No legs or wings fall to it's lot! 

Enough is ſaid — Adicu! 


BY MR. ALLEN, LEWES» 


Y my example profit, and attend; 
For I'm beginning, now, to make an end: 

Vet, againſt truth, without the ſlighteſt ſinning, 
Mu end is nothing but my firſt beginning. 
Midſt croſſes, then, I force my lonely way, 
And pais, in ups and downs, the tedious day. 
The path I've trod I may in vain explore; 
The paſs is barr'd, and I return no more. 
In the ſame ſtation I ne er long abideg 
But, (courtier like) ſtill ſnift from ſide to ſide. 
1 ro" fnady rows eſcape I've oft eſſay d, 
Bur, by the middle ſeiz'd, I'm captive made. 
Urg'd on by induſtry, and gain in view, 
{For I've an eye to whatſoe'er I do) 
I toil unwearied: ye, who thirit for fame, 
Declare my merits, and reveal my names 


ENIGMA III. 
BY CELIA, 


M the paſſport to honours, to gomp, power, 
and tame; 

I oft Kindle love, and I keep up the flame: 
To beauty | give it's moſt raviſhing charm, 
And the ugly with killing attractions I arm. 
Oer loſt reputations | oft throw a veil; 
And, when eloquence yields,! amknown to prevail. 
I make the fool wiſe, and the wiſe I turn fool; 


O'er worth, merit, virtue, deſpotic I rule. 


The ſcoundrel, with me, is quite ſure of reſpect; 

The nobleſt, without me, as ſure of neglect. 

By me oit the ſcaffold is robb'd of it's due; 

B/ me oft the ninny is plac'dup to view; 

By me rank and titles, and 'ſcutcheons are gain'd, 

By me praiſe from fools, and een wiſe men, ob⸗ 
tain'd. 

No fortreſs but Gib, e'er reſiſted my power; 

No luck can withitand me, no bolt can ſecure. 

The gods know my force; Jove himielf tried my 
arms, 

And beauty that inſtan: ſurrender 'd it's charms. 

Ye; 
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Yet the gods were too wiſe to expoſe me to view, 

And mountains and rocks oer my fubitance they 
threw. 

But man, impious man, in doſpight of the ſbies, 

Found out my retreat, and compeil'd me to rife: 

Hence, half the vile crimes of this vile world ſtill 
flow, 

Yet hence half the joys that on earth mankind 
know: 

For I, as a peſt and a pleaſure thus rated, 

Am not by one mortal on earth truly hated. 


ENIGMA IV. 
BY MR. W. RUSHER, BANBURY. 
HRO' the fields | 0 my way, 
On a ſultry ſummer dar; 
While the ruddy rvmphs and ſwains, 
In the cultivatce pl.ins, 
With their brews bedew'd with ſweat, 
Reap'd the rich, luxutlant wheat. 
But, returning, | 2g ere eve 
Gave the ruſtics kind revrieve, 
1 diſcover'd humble Nell, 
For what cauſe I muſt not tell, 


| ( Twas the vigil of the wake) 


Round the waiſt her ſervant take, 

Strike her head againſt the ground, 

Till i heard the biows reſound; 

Then in dirt the rubb'd her face: 

Who, reſenting this diigrace, 

Strove to throw, nor ſtrove in vain, 

Dirt in Nelly's face again; 

But, reduc'd to woeful piight, 

Every hair ſtood bolt upright. 

Clouds of duſt, that round them riſe, 

She directs to Nelly' s eyes; 

Who, not being overcome, 

Drives her ſervaiit round the room: 

Singing, during all the fray, 

Welcome, ſhepherds holiday“ 
Now, ye wits, for all muſt own, 

Ye can myſtic themes make known; 

Ne'ly's ſervant's name declare, 

And the wreath poetic wear. 


ENIGMA V. 
BY Mu. T. WARING, LEICESTER, 
TERNAL ages, ere old Time began 
His reign deſpotic over mortal man, 
I held my ſeat on Heaven's refpt:ndent throne, 
ReſpeRed by the Father and the Son; 


>> Wr RET —_—_S 
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here ſat unſullied, while the heavenly choirs 
By me ialpir d, prais'd ch Almighty dire; 
Till pride, vile pr de, infected Satan's head, 
And thro' RE] hoſt the dire contagion ſpread; 
Then 85 S pöftaten to their ceitain fate, 
To mourn, depriv'd of me, their wretched (t SY 
But cloſe 1 ſtood by faithful Abdiel' z de, 
When he the whole Satanic power de fied. 
To fave rrail mortals from their impious foe, 
I came; their trueſt guide and frie»4 below. 
But, c hiefly yon, dear Ladies! | attend: 
Your pride | ara, vour patron, and yur friend. 
Poſſeſs'd of me, your eyes bright gens excel, 
A. joys within your ſnowy butoms dwell; 


Of me bereft, ah! fatal to retearſ-, 


What direful pangs thoſe ten ler boſoms pierce! 
No more your ſparkling eyes their influence buait; 
Languid they ſeem, and ail their luftre's loſt. 
Adopt me, then, ye fair! on every olan; 

Ii guard you from the wily arts of man: 

Y our beauty, then, ſhall ſuffer no decav, _ 
But bright remain, when years have roil'd av 
Thus, when my pleaſant paths you long have tro. d; 
And your beſt angel calls vou to vour God, 

By me conducted to a place of reſt, 

Yuu'll be for ever and tor ever bieſt. 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY. MR. W. HAYWARD, BAN BURY. 


ENT for the ſervice of mankind, 
A fturdy pair you'll often find; 
Produc'd, not bred, (believe my tale) 
Alike by female as by male; 
Nouriſh'd by earth, we lreely grow, 
And early figns of vigour ſhew. 
And, what perhaps moſt ſtran e you!! 
We never eat, but often drink. 
Hurried and drove throughout the nation, 
We never quit our wonted ſtation; 
But, with united force, oppoſe 
The utmoſt efforts of our foes. 
Free from remoteſt thought of ill, 
With diead the female mind we fl; 
Vet we, at laſt, do oft impart 
A ple aſure to the manly heart. 
Tho' e'en our names full often place 
On men an undeſerv'd diſgrace; 
But hold - we leave it now to you, 
To point us out to public view. 


th! ink, 


RE BU SES. 


REB US I. 
BY MR. JAMES PECK. 
8 thirteenths of an upright, will ſhew 


you the name 


(When you've rightly tranſpos'd and con- 


need the ſame) 
Of one who has travell'd the high road to fame. 
REBUS 11. 


Tree if you with care tranſpoſe, 
Will ſoon a market-town diſcloſe, 


REBUS III. 
BY MRA. JAMES PECK, 
O five join ſix, with one eighth of eighteen, 
And you'll have what in blockheads was 
never yet ſeen. 


REBUS IV. 
BY MR. E. NEWTON, LEICESTER, 


HAT bakers uſe you muſt divide 
By juſt five hundred; then tis plain, 
Clear to your view will be — 
What nought but merit can obtain. 


SOLUTIONS, 


1. A Zane. 


2. AUM -Worm. 

R E B U 
1. Mend. 

3 Cuclten ham. 


. Her 
y LL 0-Iays 
3. Enes ral Relationſhips 

are formed by che In- 


SELECT AN TO 


1. BY 4 


SWERS 
ik, W. ELITE. 


AL I. TRE ENIGMAS? 
AND PARADUNES.) 


{1N AN AN SN HAT 


CEBUSES 
[1 ONG Your luppliant vot' ry, SO Sir, [ 
DP GW ; Naive been; 
In hopes to creep inty your fam'd Magazine: 
But, ſpit: 07 my merits, Fm: itill atlappointeds 
And mv M. te, Sir, believe me, is aimoit dil- 
Joined. | 
Yet think not theliſts I dimcarten'd will leave: 
No, n, Sit! jaterd, Ia Medal muſt have. 
Ha (your). © who s tnis coxcomb, ſo ſaucy 
and vain 
ne here, we'd his merits reward with a 
6 CANE: 
6 Shall ech eng: 
4 


fcribbler pronounce. himſelf 
lit, 
© Ins.r clegant ſeat of the Muſes to fit; 
© Wheic thine, like a G!izzu-avorm, the. verſes of 
„„ 
Mr. Allen 5 Enigmas, and Jack's travelling R.“ 
Put pray, Sir, your ſentence a moment ſuipend: 
Meanwhile, Ill endeavour my veries to Mend; 
Ard, with your permiſſion, in few words will 
dell yes 
A trifliny occurrence which juſt now betel me. 
My pen I had cut, and p epar'd to begin, 
When an old teilow-ttucent from Camvridge 
| eme in; 
And told me, a Melon he'd brought for my fe; 
Twas the largeit. I think, leber ſaw iin my lite. 
© Good God! he exclaim d, how you Murder 
© your time, | | 
In writing that flac, inſignificant rhyme! 
Come, leave your poe ical labours To-Day, 
And haſten with me, ny good friend, to the play; 
For Kemble and Siddons perform there to- 
6. night, 
And the gay Iriſh Midoxo prepares to delight. 
A favour like this you can hardly refuſe——" 
But, indeed, Sir, I mutt, or fall out with the 
« Muſe! 
Let the vot'ries of pleaſure, the airy and gay, 
At Margate, or Cheltenham, rattle away 
I envy them not, while I fit here at eaſe; 
As ſnug in my chair, as a mouſe in a Cbegſe. 


9 «a _* Wwe. MM... 


* 


ea a $ aa 


TY i% 
* 


S E 3. 


3 1 


4. Cambridge. 
5 Lemon— Mchn. 
6. Wie. 


PARA DOX ES, &c. 


termarriages of Two Mothers 
with their Two Sons, by whom 
they have each a aug ider. 

4 Mean — Mane — Amen. 


THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


O grant me, kind Heaven! my hours to beguf'e 

With the Mies! —-My f lend cry's, Amen!“ 
with a mile; 

And, ſeizing his horſe by 
day!“ 

L-ap'd into his ſaddle, and gallopp'd away. 


the Mane, cry'd; * Good 


2. BY MR. W. STONE, EAT STREET». 


Cl NC E marriage proves often the bane of 
1 man's lee, | 
If be“, bak dr. a turbulent ſhrew; 
I think. tolle nngle, without thought of wife: 
As we baue, lass trie law, 6 we mult brew.“ 


Yer: ill, 


, d I 3-1 + * Sa i oo 


if to ved proves at ſaſt my ſad lot, 


i» y* * » ds . 49 481 
83 14 1 1 2 n 


EP £12 Sonjugal knot, 
V. F © HOSE 171 o 8 Zbod-tetuper'd and trees 


Ty 5 * ' 


. - "ys 4 " * * S © 
But 110018 een 15 Wins: embitter my lite, 


Fudge Thumm: gies the law.on my ſide; 


W tro favs, it amanhas a termagant wife, 
Wiha Cant be ma liguor her hides 


J- BY MPs Wo HAYWARD, BANBURY. 


EAR Sir, in :n{wer to. your prize, 
1 fometh.ag knart would ſay 


Tut Canes are ſuch terrific things, 
They trighten wit away. 


4. BY QUILLETTUSs 


N infancy, how ſmooth our joys; 
Pleaſure, unmix d with pain! 
The child is pleas'd with trifling toys, 
His hobbv-horſe a CAN E. | 


But ſoon, alas! to College ſent, 
Where Taſte and Science reign 3 

In Learning's toils his hours are ſpent, 
And now he dreads the CANE. 


The third ſcene ſhifts him to a beau, 
Conceited, pert, and vain 
With powder'd hair, as white as ſnow, 
Lac'd coat, and taſſell'd CANE. 
Fn Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, fer wrinicled age advance, The more I bawl'd, the more he 2rinn'?, 
1 oy gout and palſed train: Nor fear d my lifted CAN X 
more he leads the feſtive dance ps 
0 ds the feſtive dance, From agony at length reliev'd, 


But totters o'er his Cane, tried to march again: 
4. 55 6007 Three ſteps 1 Iimp'd, then down I fel; 
| | g ; And, damn it! broke my Cane. 
HE fun now ſhone, the clouds difpers'd, 

No more it threaten d rain; 


Tho ſcarcely from the gout releas' d, 


6. BY VERAX. 
O find out your prize 1 long puzzled my 


I took my hat and CAN E! | 3 
: 5 | As I conn'd the Enigma again and again: 
| Meg > $05 your medal bright, But the longer | read, I was more in the dark, 
| op d the prize to gain; Till I took up my CAN E, md wall d into the 
And ſtraight to Paternoſter Row Park; 
, } , f . * 7 
I hobbled on my CAN Where 1 met an old friend, on his road to the 
On my lame toe a boy now trod, Strand, 
And made me roar with pain; no (as well as myſelf) had the Prize in his hand. 


Very ingenions Anſwers to the Pxrze EX Ic were alſo received from Mr. R. Tattam; 
Mr. Thomas Barrett, Aſſiſtant at the Rev. Mr. Mavor s Academy, Woodſtoch; Mr. W. Ruiker, 
Banbury; Mr. J O. C. Mid Sally Brock; Tom Thumb; Mr. W. Edmonds; X. L. Diſci- 
pulus; Mr. Francis Browne; Mr. John Stoch, Roſemary Lane; A Savoyard; Mr. John Riolen; 
Mr. W. L. Mr. W. Darby; Mr. J. Beckett, Jun. Mr. Charles Metcalfe, Great D.iby, Leicgt- 
terſhire; T. Waring, Leiceſtet; Tibuattz Junior; Sacharifta, Querumaniaz Mr. E. T. Pilgrim; 
Lotharivz Mr. John Jones, North Row; Mr. John Almond, No. 2, Bury Street; Mr, Charles 
Noad, Oxford Road; Mr. G. M. W. Mr. J. S. Greenvichz Mr. J. B. Syd. Co.i. Cambridge; 
Mr. John Cole; J. G. Jun. Jack; A Woula-be- Wit; Mr. John Savage, Thetford, Norfolk; M. 
Lara, Bury Street; Frances Maria Dobſon; Mr. James Peck; Oroonoko; and Mr. W. Hutton. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
I TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES, | 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA 11. | ANSWER TO ENiGMA IV. 
BY MR. E. T. PILGRIM, | | BY MR. W. HUTTON. 
| HE Gloww-<vorms ſhine with luſtre bright, 0 eee hur nails! hur may ſay whit 
OT I of che nieht: zur pleaſe | 
The ſparkling diamonds of tie nights | WT Nez 
But alan, wu with brighter rau, Z Put hur ncſe lofes the ſmell of a cood toaſted 
: * 4 wy - « 72 yr * 
Are ſparkling diamonds of the day. | Cherye. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA III. EEBUSTS 


ANSWER.TO ENIGNAS II. FH 1. 11. Ann Abox Es, Ke tv, 
BY OX NIEXN SIS. | | BY MN. JAMPS PECE, 
H E G:w:worm's i ght ſnane round fo far, ACK ſays R,—Newton, M:xd—ant, then, 
I plainiy ſaw the letter R. Lara bauls Murder the Collegian, Am» 


Other ingenious Anſwers have beer received from Mr. R. Tattam, to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebuſes 
1, 2, 3, 47 ©, and Paradoxes, &c I, 4; Tom Thumb, to Rebus 4; Miſs Sally Brock, to Enig- 
mas 2. 3, Rebules 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 2, 4 Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 5, and Paradoxes I, 2, 3, 4; Mr. John Smith, to Enigmas 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, $, and Paravox 43 A Savoyard, to Enigma 3, and Rebuſes 2, 
3» 4, 5» 6; Waring, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuies 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; T. Waring, ro 
Enigmas I, 2, 3, 4+ 5» Rebuſes I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 1, 4; Mr. John Ridley, th 
Enigmas 1, 2. 3, 5, ©, and Rebules 2 5, 4, 6; Mr. W. Darby, to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebuſes 2, 3, 
4. 5, ©, and Paranox 23 Mr. Charles Metcalfe, to Enigmas 2, 3, 5, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 4, 6; 

| Ar. John jones, North Ro, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4s 5, bv, Rebufes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Para- 
d..xXes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. Rice, to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebules 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 1, &; 
Mr. John Almond, to E1tgmas 2. 3. 55 6, Rebules I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 1, 2, 4, 43 
Oxonientis, to Robus 2, an Paradoxes I, 4; J. L. to Rebus 1; Mr. G. M. W. to Enigmas 2, 3, 
6, Rebus 4, and Paradox 25 Mr. J. S. Grecawich, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 3, 2, 
% 4% £,. Oz and Paradoxes 1, 2, 3, 41 Mr. J. B. Cambridge, to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebules 1, 2, 
2, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. . Beckett, Jun. to Enigmas 2, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes I, 2, 4; J C. Jun. to Enigmas 2, 3, Rebus 4, and Paradox 

2; A Would-be-Wir, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 6, Rebuſes I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Paradoxes 1, 2, 4; 

A Young Correſpondent, jermyn Street, to Enigmas 2, 6, Rebuſes 2, 4, 5, and Paradox 2; 

Mr. John Webb, LIaserhill, to Enigma 2, and Rebus 4; B. P. Wandſworth, to Paradox 3 


and Pat adoxes 2, 4 Frances Maria Dobſon, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, n 
b, and Paradoxes 1, 2. 33 Mr. Joan Fofter, to Enigmas 3, 6, Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 


Paradoxes 3, 43 and Air. W. Button, to Rebuſcs 2, 4, 47 5 and Paradox 4. 
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ANS VERS To EORRESFONDENTS 


T the requeſt of F. S. we inform him, that his Eſſay is omitted beca'1ſe we think it 
too tifl ng: he, however, has ſome Wit, and no want of Good Senſe; we ſhalt 
therctore be glad to hear from him on a new ſubject. 


IT”. H.*s Tale is founded on a good idea; but the title is indelicate, and the verſik- 
cation very inslegant, as well as inaccurate. 


We wiſh qur Correſpondents in general would permit us to reject their productions 


without aſſigning particular reaſons: the taſk is alu ays unpleaſing to us, and may otten 
be duagreeable to themſelves. 


I:diana's Favours, meant for inſertion in the preſent number, are obliged to be poſt- 
poned tili our next. 


Our Li αpαον Correſpondent may find the very article he tr anſwits already inſerted in 
a preceding number. | 


* 


The Editor wiſhes to be informed if the oral Leſſons are ſent as originals. 
Strephon, a Tale, is by no mans a new iden; and it is, in fact, of too grave a turn. 


Many articles received this month will make their appearance in cur next number, 
but it 15 impoſſible to particularize them. 


Several good general Anſwers to En:gmas and Rebuſes are obliged to be omitted; be- 
cauſe the Authois are miſtaken in /e of the ſolutions. It is theretore recommended, 
not to attempt Anſwers to ail the Enigmas, Rebuſes, &c. without a certainty of their "Ig 

ing Aa right. Merit 1s | by no means confined to quantity. 


The E itor hegs | ave to direct the attention of pis numerous Co rreſpordents to the 
hints given in the fiſt and laſt paragraphs of his laſt general Addiets to them, 
— —̃ — 


PRIZE- MEDALS 


The Sr S1t.vtER MEDAL, for the beſt ozg::al Proſe Effiy by a Correſpondent, is this 
Month adjuitged to the Author of GREA T CRY AND LITTLE WooL=—the ſecond, 
tor the belt Poctical Production, is adjudged to Mr. R. Tartan, Author of ile 
Taxrs, a Taje—and the third and jourth, given by lot to Two out of the Six beit 

Aabwers to the PRIZFH ENIGMA, f to Mr. Thomas BarkegTrT, Aſſiſtant at the 

Rev. Mir, Mavor's Fon demy, Wooditock; and QUERU MANI A— who ae fequeſted 

to tranſmit their orders for delivery to the Purnſhers, in the tame han4-writing as 
their reſpective productions, ig ned with her real names and places of abode, that 


Icy may be e in the next Number, tor he latis faction of fublicribe:s in genera. 


The Tour Nals ad;uiged laſt mou:h, have been forwarded to. 
1. Mr. od nh Hork+flev Park, E ex. | 


2. Mr. Al. t. EN, Le ome Suffer. 
Ir WW. Eur „No. 4, NA ebec Street, Portman Square 
4. Mr., W. STOX „Roy al-Oak Court, Beak Sircer, Golden Square 
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THE NIGHT- WALKER. 
NUMBER v. 


* ſpite of the fatigue I had under- 


gone, it was near five o'clock be- 
fore ſleep had ſealed my eyes. The 
various choughts which agitated my 
boſom during this interval were it 
poi ble to recollect them all—might 
turniſh no bad epitome of heman | im- 
perfection. 

Alas! how little qualified is the 
moſt enlightened mortal to judge of 
every motive which influences the 
boſom of another! Let us, then, ad- 
mire virtue, but not blindly—let us 
cenſure guilt, but not raſhly. 

Reader, forget not the cloſe of my 
laſt ſentence. I am, I confeſs, truly 
aſhamed of ſome thoughts Which aroſe 
in my perturbed boſom; and happy, in- 
deed, art thou, it nothing has ever paſ- 
ſed inthy brealt for which thou oughteſt 
to be ſo too: but let the bluſli reſt on thy 
cheek alone, it —ſinner as thou art 
already thou haſt condemned me; for 
never yet, when marſhailed under the 
banners of Paſſion J have in the ab- 
ſence of Reaſon drawn the deſtructive 
{word, has it been ſhcatned at her re- 
turn without tears of genuine contri- 
tion—and, happily, in the preſent in- 
tance, my watchful guardian arrived 
before it had quitted the icanbard.. 

After ſubmitting to her gentle, yet 
painful chattiſement, I ſoon tell ailcep. 

It was about.ten o'clock when | rote, 
at the ſummons of the chambermaid; 
ho told me that break fail was ready, 
and that the young lady waited, 

On my entering the room, the dear 
girl role to receive me; and, | believe, 
my confuſion was very little leſs than 
her own. The impuiſe of Nature, 
however, directed me to her lips, and 
J ſaluted them with a fervency which 
alarmed ker—but her gratitude for- 


bade her to complain, and ſhe even 
endeavoured to check the tremor of 
her fluttering boſom as J preſſed it 
with ardour to mine. 

The repreſſed fluid gliſtened in her 
humid eyes, and her tottering limbs 
would in a moment have been unable 
to ſuſtain her: but I led her immedi- 
ately to her chair, and ſoon reinſtated 
W weaken her confidence. 

Ve had juſt fintſhed breakfaſt, and 
my 3 little ward was beginning 
to relate ſuch particulars of the pre- 
ceding night's tranſactions as bad oc- 


curred during our ſeparation, when 
Harry abruptly entered the room; and, 


with an utterance proportionably halty, 
and an aſpect of the greateſt horror, 
ave us to enderitand-—for | he was in- 


N e of articulating his words—that 


ſomething ver; terrible had happened. 
He was Allen ed by three or four myr- 
midons of juſtice, from Bow Street; 
who, immediately ſeizing on the poor 
feilow, ſurrounded me and my fair 


charge, and informed us that we were 


their prlioners. | 

told them—though, indeed, I was 
miſtaken that I was at no Joſs to ac- 
count for this daring violation of the 
laws; but cautioned them againſt be- 


ing made the dupes of villainy, how- 


ever exalted. 

The men behaved with more pro- 
priety than might have been expected 
they obſerved—and it was true enough 
—that they only did their duty; and 
that, if any thing was wrong, thoſe who 
had employed thim, and who were 
well able to anſwerany Gamages, mutr 
be accountable for the conſequences. 

[ then called tor pen, ink, and pa- 
per; and, diſpatching a tew lines to 
a barriſier of my particular acquaint- 
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ance, deſired him to meet me imme- 
dlately at Sir John Fielding's. 

One of the officers of the police 
thie, I find, is the modern polite 
phraſe for what the vulgar call fim- 
ply a thief-taker—now procured us a 
hackney-coach; and, himſelf mount- 
ing the box with the coachman, he 
very handſomely deſired his compa- 
nions to walk at ſome ciſtance, that 
we might be conveyed to the public 
diſpenſary of juſtice with as few un- 
neceflary attendants as poſſible. 


This was a delicacy which could 


not be unacceptable tous; and though 
it is more than probable the chief in. 
ducement was a mere merceniry one, 

I felt myſelf obiiged—and obligation 
calls forreturn—2ad the proper return 
to make, on ſuch an occaſion, is what 
the party expects Civility money. 

Aptly, indeed, are theſe woids 
united; ſince civility almoit as effec- 
tually procure: money, as money pro- 
cures civility. 

The ſtateſman, and the ftreet- 
ſweeper, unacquainted with this max- 
im, ars alike unfit for their reipective 
ſtations. 

The coach ſtopped, and our ef- 
cort conducted us into a private room; 


where, in a few minutes, we wer 
joined by my friend the barrifier. 


His TY queſtion Wag" What can 
© have brought you here ?? and he wa 
not 1 25 fur prized to find me Sriny 
pab of giving him a dire& anſwer. 
It dad never once occurred to me 
that we were ſeized without any ſne- 
cine charge: and, indeed, being ſatis- 
hed that the whol buſineſs originated 
with Lady 
, I vas not at all apprehenfive 
for the cbnſegu nee: I felt that 4 
had donc 45 aut 3 and 7 thous 11 


I: new that the part I had acte d was 


Nr ber ſherwed without coniiderable 
| c niere, perhaps, than 1:i& 
"I 1} c::4ton could war rant—the con- 
oulnefſs that the means ed 
were barely proportioned to the ma- 
nitude of the evil to be redr led, 
we very little to dread, and fil. leſs 
to regret. | 
1 had jaſt given my friend all the 


, and his Grace of 
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intormation in my power, when we 
were ſummoned to attend the bench- 

Lady {at near the chief ma- 
giſtrate; and, on our entrance, fixing 
her eyes upon me, exclaim d Joudly, 
that | was the villain who had robbed 
her, and murdered the Duke of : 

It was in v:in that { rcj..e! the 
ſimple fact, „ 2xculpation of m. ſelf 
and companions: ſhe reſolutely per- 
fiſted in aſſerting that we were part of 
the gang who had (tripped her houſe 
of every "thing valuable—bound and 
iL treated 80 ſervants— and leit the 
Duke for dead. 

Theſe ve bY ſerious charges alarmed 
me; and my friend feemed unable to 
penetrate the myſtery. He, however 
piedged himſelf to the magiſtrates 
that I was a man of honour; and de- 
clarcd his reſolution fully to deve- 
lope this iniquitous bukneſs, He 
then deitred me coolly to recapitulate 
every tranſaction within my know— 
ledge, from the inſtant ] firſt met with 
the young woman by my ſide, till the 
nioment in which [ was ſpeaking. 

When TI had concluded my account 
of every thing which! recollected to 
have occurred; he deſired that her la- 
dymip might be worn, and began to 
interrogate her as to the particulars 
of the robbery. 

From her account it appeared, that 
after what ſhe called the firſt at- 
tack hen the Dukewasdangeroufly 
wounded, and God knew what feloni- 
oully taken away—a violent ringing 


Was heard at the gate; and her fer- 


vant, imagining the cnariot of his 
Grace was now arri od, imprudently 
openedii—when 1 cor fix maiked ruf- 
fans ruſhed in:; bound and gagged ner 
coachman; forced their way into the 
pariour, white the Duke and herſelf 


were itt”; and, after ſeizing his 
watch. ugs, pocht book, notes, 
and cut, they best him in à moſt in- 
Han mange hey left him for 
ad; bound e ill-uſed the other 
crvants; 2 cvliged her to deliver 
up all th. oney, jewels, plate, and 
Cie: ables, in the houſe, which 


Carried oF with them, to the 
unt of ncar five thouſand pounds. 
She 
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She added, that ſhe was quite ſure 
buth TY and myſelf were of the 
party, as Our maſks had ſlipped aſide 
Ting our ſtruggle with the Duke, 
and that ſhe particularly recognized 
my form and features. 

One of the magittrates then aſked 
if the young woman accompanied the 
robbers: to which, with great appa- 
rent candour, ſhe replied, that ſne be- 
lieved ſhe did; but could not be quite 
poſitive, as the perſon ſhe took to be 
her, was wrapped up in a man's ſur— 
tout, had on a large ſlouched hat, 
and was cloſely maſqued. She doubt- 
ed not, however, that we were all 
guilty alike; but ſhe would nor, for 
the world, take a falſe oath. 

Will you, Madam, faid my coun- 

ſel, © ſwear poſitively to either of 
the priſoners? RecolleQ yourſelf, 
Madam, before you anſwer, as it 
may chance to be very material. 
© ] can't ſwear poſitively to the 
young woman; but I am quite ſure 
that Harry, and the other man,were 
© both in the gang.“ 
Do you {wear poſitively that this 
gentleman, my friend, feloniouſly 
entered your. houſe, and Carried 
away any part of your property.” 

I do, politively. He was the 
very perſon who rifled the Duke's 
pockets; his maſk ſlipped awry juſt 
* as his Grace fell, and | faw his face 

very plainly.“ 

Madam, I do not want the parti- 
culars: vou ſwear, generally, chat 
my iriend actually robbed you?” 
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: Gente ſaid the barriſter, 
addrefing himſelf to the m agiſtrates, 
© | think 1 fee through this affair; 
and I dare ſay you do fo too. But 


and 1 
© her lady hip is determined to have 
6: her revenge on my friend, who hasno 


TRANSMIGRATIONS OF AN 


EING a warm admirer of the 
metempſychoſical doctrine of Py- 
thagoras, I was one evening amuſing 
/ myſelf with reading the Adventures of 
a Flea; and, while my paſſions were 
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doubt groſsly offended her; and the 
ſhall for the preſent be gratiſied. 
© As the ſeſſions begin in a few days, 
I do not adviſe my clients to pro- 
cure bail; and, the charges being 
ſufficiently poſitive, you wall of 
courte order them to Newgate. In 
the mean time, I ſhall take care to 
© attend the Grand Jury, with ſuch 
witneſſes as mult effeQually ſub- 
ſtan tiate her ladyſhip's charge—if 
it be true: but, ſhould it prove 
otherwiſe, I hope to make a proper 
example of one of thoſe flagitious 
f-male characters who diſgrace, at 
at once, their ſex *, their country, 
and human nature.“ 

Our mittimus was then made out, 
and my friend accompanied us to 
Newgate; where his intereſt with the 
keeper procured us ſuch accommo- 
dations, as left us little more than 


* 


the name of being priſoners. 


The account this worthy barriſter 
gave of the manner in which he meant 
to proceed, and the aſſurances we 
thence derived that the abandoned 

cauſe of all the diſagreeable effects 
we had experienced, would be ſnared 


in her own, toils, raiſed the ſpirits of 


poor Harry, aud even tranquillized 
the boſon of my amiable little charge, 
whowas at tiril greatly alarmed at the 
idea of being committed to gaol. 

Fer my own part, I had very early 
ſeen what would be the probable 
event: and, though I had no reaſon 
to be dep preſled with the dread of any 
ſerious fufering—lwas rather pleaſed 
with the hope of effecually defeating 
the preſent, and perhaps preventing 
the tuture, deſigns of gu! ilt—tkan 
elate with the not Ciſagreeable pro- 
ſpect of obtaining a moſt ſevere re- 
venge. 


e 
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much agitated with the recital, wy 


meditations were diſturbed bv the dif- 


cordant ſtrains of two amorous cats, 
who had choten a ſitudtion near my 
ſtudy, for the ſcene of their fond dal 
liance * 
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liance. Vexed at this unſeaſonable 
and ungratetul interruption, I rung 
my bell, 
remove the teazing animals. He 
obeyed me in an inſtant; and, with a 
beart glowing with every de onde and 
humane ſenſation, I foon committed 
my ſelf to the arms of Morpheus. 

1 had not, however, long enjoyed 
my ſlumbers, before Fancy began to 
exert her mimic power, and to pre- 
ſent her train of varied illuſions. 
Things paſt, pre ſent, and future, 
crouded into my imagination at once, 
and IWas perplexed wick a —_— 
city of objects; when, methought, 
young man of extra ordinary Wy 
entered the room, and waving hisuand, 
demanded my attention. 

* I am well acquainted,” ſaid he, 
* with the philanthropy of yeur dic. 
, poſition; 
weill afford you the higheſt ſatisfac- 
* tion, to bnd you have unknow- 
c ingly contributed to my felicity. 
The ſenſe of gratitude, which muſt 
ever fill my boſom, at preſent im- 
« pels me to relate the adventures in 
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which I have been engaged; to you, 


« they weill no doubt appear very ex- 
* traordinary; and hapPys indeed, 


4 hall! . 8 80 myſelf, it the only 1 


turn Jam able to make YOU ſhould 
8 prove any way acceptable, 

* Know, then, that the firſt time I 
* aflumec the ATURE form, and con- 
C tequent!) the æra from which 1 muſt 
Gate my faculty of recollection, was 
© about half a century ago. I was 
* born the heir-apparent of the Ra- 
jah of Cananore; and brought up 
With atendernels and care to which 
my expectations entitled me. Hy 
early years were at in acquiring 
« the literature of the Faſt; and in 


9-H earing precepts Sof Wwiſdom and vir- 


„tue from ine beſt and mott enlight- 
ene wen in my tather's court. My 
« youth was cliefly ipent in the gra— 
tittcation of thole paſſions to which 
* the cvſtums of that country do not 
« deem it criminal to yield. 1 was 
ir dulged with the moſt expenive 
* aMmuyIcments, and was taught to 


« &ca:and them as my due; youth 


and ordered a ſervant to 


and I am convinced it 
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and beauty voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves into my arms; and mi 
wiſhes, however extravagant, were 
generally complied with the inftant 
they were known. In this round 
of irrational pleaſures, I forgot the 
maxims which had been early taught 
me; | di{regarded the counſclof age, 
and the dictates of prudence; and 
attached myſelf to the juvenile and 
gay, whoſe purſuits, andwhole plea- 
fares. were ſimilar to my own; and 
with the contamination of whole 
vices my ſoul became every day more 
baſe and enfeebled. But repetition 
ſoon renders a life of this tort irk- 
ſome; and, indeed, every pleaſure 
whichhas not it's ſourceinthe mind; 
infallibly palls on the ſenſe. I was 
not long permitted to indulge in 
theſe vicious excefies; the cup had 
hardly become vapi id, when it was 
At once dathed from my lips. 

The Englith, who had a already poſ- 
0 ſeffed themſelv es of ſome of the moſt 
fertile provinces of Indoſtan, having 
heard of the riches of my father's 
dominions, wanted no other occa-— 
t:on to commence war againſt him. 
The moſt reſpectful repreſentaticus 
of his pacific diſpoſition, and the in- 
nocence of his conduct with reſpect 
to them, were of no avail: they 
were bent on war; and J, as heir- 
apparent, was called to the com- 
mand of my father's troops, that [ 
might g ght for the protection of 
thoſe dominions over which 1 Was 
born to reign. 
Me met cur enemies with a nu- 
mercus army; but neither our ſxill 
nor our courage were by any means 
* equal to theirs: their immoderate 
* thirit of gold made them deſpiſe 
every danger which oppoled it's 
acquiſition; while we, who were at 
once enervated with plenty, and 

waoly untrained to arms, were 
routec in the very firſt onter, I was 
« myſelf wounded, and taken pri— 


ſoner; and though I was amuſed by 
the molt flattering promiſes, and 
* treateg with the utmoſt attention, 
that I might be induced to make 
difcorerics reipectiug my paternal 

« wealth, 


© 
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wealth, death cloſed my eyes on the 
third dayafter the defeat—and ! im- 

ediately fund myſelf transform- 
ed into an Ape, and ranging the 
foreſts of Ma adag. afcar. 
In this ſtate of ſavage ſolitude, I 
ha d time to reflect on the follies of 
my former conduct, and was unable 
to deny that my preſent low rank 
in creation had been well de— 
ſerved by the turpitude oO: my pait 
offences. I avoided 2s much as 
polible the 1 of thoſe auimals 
whoſe form 1 w::s doomed to beer; 
and, renting from the thick 1 ag 
pervious woods, Where prutence 
had taught my companions to re- 
main, I roved in {earch of ſome hu- 
man habitation, under the fooliſh 
idea of making my candition known, 
* and of exciting commiſeration for 
my fate. 
© I ſoon diſcovered the abodes of 
men: but, alas! Iſtill found myſelfat 


a loſs for the means of making my 
fad ſtory known: and, „chile 1 re- 


mained in this ſtate of heſitation, 
doubt, and deſpair, the trumpets 
beg: in to found, the hunters appear- 
ed, and J fled for the preſervation 
of life; fince, wretched 25 1t was, [ 
had not ſufficient reſolution to male 
a voluntary ſurrender of it, leit 1 
ſhould be conſigned to a Kill more 
miſerable future exiſtence. 

Some of the train, however, having 
noticed the courſe] took, ſoon made 
it known to the reſt; and the King 
of Madagaſcar, with his whole 
court, now purſued me with the 
moſt determined perſeverance. Un- 
acquainted with the {tratigems 
of the ſpecies for eluding my un- 
pitying purſuers, I ſet up a hideous 
cry, as | fled: my voice led the hun- 
ters to their prey; and, in a few 
minutes, I was ſurrounded by men 
and dogs, with whole united force 
| maintained an unequal combat for 
ſome minutes, when the ſpear of a 
grandee pierced my heart, and gave 
me a new exiſtence. 

My ſoul was now infuſed into a 
Sloth, and I opened my eyes in ano- 
ther quarter of the globe. 


paſs as poſible; 


Albatroſs,. 


Ender 
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this form, my miſeries were unde- 
{cribablez every effort was attended 
with excruciating pain; and I of- 
ten envied the lot of my former 
companions, whoſe ſociety I had 
till then deſpiſed, and whoſe lives I 
had regarded as the ſummit of infe— 
licityv. Odious in my form, and in- 
capable of a in extenſive ſphere of ac- 
tion, | ſpent three ycars under this 
melancholy transformation; till at 
length having aſcended a tree, and 
contumed all the verdure within 
my reach; to ſave the trouble of 
making a weartſome deſcent, I col- 
lected myſelf into as narrow a com- 
and, dropping 
from a branch to the ground, un- 
fortunately fell on a rattle-ſnake, 
who tung me with a fury which 
the hurt it had received naturally | 
prompted; and, in a few hours, Iwas 
liberated from this moſt horrible 
of lives. 

My next transformation was into 
an inhabitant of the ſxy. I was 
cloathed with the piun age of the 
and endowed with all 
the inſtincts natural to that remark- 
able race. I was now. a denizen 
of 2 a purer: air ; and thought my ſuf. 
ferings were Urawi ng near to a con- 
clufion. 1 congratul. ated myſelf 
on being emancipated from the 
bodies ot an Ano and a Sloth; and 
formed ſuch ideas of bliſs, in my 
new ſtate, as I was very eager to 
realize. Accordingly, J joined my 
feathered companions, and ſoared 
into the immenſe regions of ether. 
Here, it is true, | was free from 
danger, and from fear; but the calls 
of nature demanded 2rtifications 
which were with difliculty ſatis- 
fied. Continuaſly hovering on the 
wing in ſearch of prey, I decame 

emaciated with fatigue and expec- 
tation; and, being regarded as one 
of the moſt formidable enemies of 
the winged tribe, our ſocioty was 
{nunned with the molt careful cir- 
cumſpection, and our very light 
dreaded as the certain ineiiengere 
of death. | | 
] I ſoon becameweary ofalife of juch 
inceſſant 


_ 
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inceſſant hunger and fatigue, and 
almoſt wiſhed to re-animate even 
the inactive body of the Sloth. 
Sleeping, one day, on the bofom 
of the air, and lowering too near 
the watery element, I became en- 
tangled in the ſhrouds of a ſhip, 
which was - navigating the Great 
South Sea; and, being inftantly ſe- 
cured by the watchful mariners, was 
cloſely confined, 
conüderable curiofity in natural 
hiſtory. During the voyage, I was 
treated with every indulzence, and 
ſeemed happy in the exchange I had 
made; but no fooner had ihe ſhip 
arrived | in England, to which coun- 

try ſhe belonged, 
ſigned to the founder of 2 celebrat- 
ed Muſeum in London; and, either 
from the change of climate, or the 
effects cf food to which I had been 
unaccuſtomed, I ſoon paic the debt 


of nature, and my ſoul was ſent to 


animate the body of a Race-Horlſe, 
I was now treated with a reſpect 


almoſt bordering on adoration; I 


had ſervants to attend me, with 
proviſions in abundance; and, un- 
der this form, might havebeen per- 
fectly happy, had not the recollec- 
tion of my original ſtate rendered 
me diſlatished with every condition 
inferior to that which I originally 
poſſeſſed. I had now reached my 
third year, and every aſſiduity was 
doubled to render my ſituation 


more ngreeable; but, alas! little did! 


then know for what purpoſe. I was, 
however, ſoon brought under the 
menage; and in being broke, as m 


ov ner called it, fuftered pains in- 


exyretible. No ſooner was my edu- 
cation compleated, than I was en- 
tered to run at Newmarket, and the 
mor ex traue gant ſums were betted 
; | entered the liſts 
with ardour, left I ſhould ſuffer tor 
my ill- ſacceſs; acclamations at- 
ended my courie; and every face 
was Rlled with admiration.-at my 
ceetnels, 1 won the prize; but, in 


as an object of 


pai E was con- 
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ſtraining againſt my formidable o 
ponents, I burſt a principal blcod- 
veſſel, and fell down at the poit in 
the moment of victory. 

* My next rank in the ſcale of ex- 
iſtence was that of a Cat; and it was 
my lot to fall under the protection of 
a lacy of quality in this neighbour- 
hood, remarkabie for herattachment 
to the feline race. Here I enjoyed 
every pleaſure which the choiceſt 
viands andattendanceceuld beftow, 
and role higher in mv miſtreſs's re- 
gard than moſt of her own ſpecies; 
but I was conhned to. her room, and 
reſtraint is always irkſome. I found 
means, however, this evening, to 
eſcape from my priſon; and tem pted 
by the charms of your Tabby, Was 
induced to linger beyond the hours 
of prudence. The ſervant whom 


you commiioned to remove me, 


executed his order with effect: he 
preſently caught me in the dark; 
and, ſeeing | was a ſtranger, had a 
mind te try an experiment, by 
wrenching my jaws open, and pour- 
ing 2 glaſs of brandy down m 
throat. He had heard that this 
operation was fatal to our race, and 
the event has proved that he was 
not miſtaken. I died, in a few 
minutes, in agonies not to be ex- 
preſted; and, with ineffable plea- 
ſure, found myſelf once more en- 
dued with the human form. 

* Such have been my adventures; 
and lentreat you to lay them before 
the public. If humanity can touch 
the breaſts of your countrymen, if 
feeling be not totally extinct, they 
wil! perhaps commiſerate mv mis- 
fortunes, and learn to prevent evil> 

ſizullar to thoſe which their cr uelty | 
5 doomed me to experience. 
] was about to congratulate my 


apreeable intruder on his elevation 
to his former rank; and, in fancy, ea- 


gerly ſeized his hand. 


The effort I 


made was too vicient for the ülken 
bands of ſleep; J opened my eyes, 
and the viſion wes no more. 
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ESSAY ON IMPUDENCE. 


N Uo Car is a certain quality 
| which, though univerial con— 


ſent hath not enrolled it among the 
cardinal viriues, is often found ſuf— 
ficient of itſelf, not only to carry it's 
poſſeſſor through the world, but even 
to carry him to the top of it. It is 


almoſt perhaps unneceſſary to inform 


my reader, that the quality I mean 
is Impudence; ſo dear is this to one 
female at leaſt, that it effectually re- 
commends a man to Fortune without 
the aſſiſtance of any other qualifica— 
tion. 
with the poet, that 


He who hath but Impudence, 
4 To all tings hath. a fur pretencez” 


and accordingly provides, that thoſe 

who want modeſty fail want no— 

thing elſe. F 
What are the particular ingredients 


of which this quality is compoſed, 


or what temper of mind is bel fitted 
to produce it, is perhaps dithcult to 
aſcertain: ſo far, | think, experience 
may Convince us, that, like ſome 
vegetables, it will Houriſh beſt in 
the moſt barren full. 
Jam almoſt inclined to an opinion, 
that it never arrives at any great de- 
gree of perfection, unless in a mind 
totally unincumbered with any vir- 
tue, or with any great or good qua- 
lity whatever. It would indeed ſeem, 
that Nature had agreed with Fortune 
in ſetting a high value on Impudence; 
and had accordingly decreed, that 
thoſe of her children who had re- 
ceived this rich gift at her hands 
were amply provided tor without any 
other portion. | 
And, ſurely, it is not without reaſon 
that I call this the gift of Nature; in- 
deed, genius itſelf is not more ſ We 
may here apply a phraſe which the 
French uſe on an occaſion not fo 
proper to be mentioned, and affirm, 
That it is not in the power of every 
man to be impudent who would be 
ſo. A man born without any ge- 
nius may as reaſonably hope to be- 


„. 


She ſeems, indeed, to think 


To ſay truth, 


come ſuch a poet as Homer, or ſuch 
a critic as Longinus, as one born with- 
out Impudence can pretend, without 
any merit, to aſpire to theſe cha- 
racters. 

Though nature, however, muſt give 
the ſeeds, art may cultivate them. 
To improve, or to depreſs their 
growth, is greatly within the power 
of education. To lay down the pro- 
per precepts for this purpoſe, would 
require a large treatite : it {hall ſuf- 
ice to mention only two rules, which 
muy be partly collected from what I 
have above afferted, and which are 
of univerſal uſe.. Theſe are, with the 
utmoſt care to ſuppreſs and eradi- 
cate every ſeed or principle of what 
is any way praiſe-worthy out of the 
mind; and, ſecondly, to preſerve this 


in the pureſt ſtate of ignorance, than 


which nothing more contributes to 
the higheſt perfection and conſum- 
mation of Impudence: the more a 
man knows, the more inclined is he 
to be modeſt; it is, indeed, within 
the province only of the higheſt hu- 
man knowledge to furvey it's own 
Narrow compais. 

It may, I think, be predicated in 
favour of Impudence, that it is the 
quality which, of all others, we are 
capable of carrying to the greateſt 
height; ſo far, indeed, that, did not 


the ſtrongeſt force of evidence con- 


vince us of che truth of ſome ex- 
amples, we thould be apt to doubt 
the poſſibility of their exiſtence. 
What but the concurrent teſtimon 

of hiltorians, and the indubitable ve. 
racity of records, could impel us to 


belicve that there have been men in 


the world of ſuch aſtoniſhing Impu- 
dence, as, in oppoſition to the cer- 
tain knowledge of many thouſands, 
to take upon themſelves to perſonate 
kings and princes, as well in their. 
life-time, as after their death? And 
yet our own, as well as foreign an- 
nals, afford us ſuch inſtances. 

But the greateſt hero in Impudence, 
whom perhaps the world ever pro- 


37 duced, 
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of the laſt century. His name was 
Peter Mege, and he was a common 
ſoldier in the marines. This fellow 
had the affiſtance only of one who 
had been a footman to a certain man 
of quality, called Scipion le Brun De 
Caitellane, Signeur De Caille et De 
Rougon, a nobleman who had fled 
from France to Switzerland to avoid 
a religious perſecution. With this 
confederate alone,. Peter Mege had 
the amazing impudence to perſonate 
the young Signeur De Caille, who 
was at that time dead; and this in 


the life-time of the father, in de- 


fiance of all his noble relations, then 
in poſſeſſion of his forfeited eſtate, 
upon the {mot where the young gen- 
tleman had lived to the age of twenty- 
one: and all this without the leaſt 
reſemblance of features, ſhape, or 


ſtature; without being acquainted 


with any part of the hiſtory of him 
whom he was to repreſent, or being 
able to give the leaſt account of any 
of his family; indeed, without being 
able to write and read. 

But how much more will the reader 
be ſurprized to hear, that this moſt 
impudent of all attempts ſucceeded 
ſo far as to obtain a ſentence in the 

parliament of Provence in favour of 
the ſoldier! And this ſucceſs would 
have been final, had not the canton 
of Bern interpoſed, and obtained an 
appeal to the parliament of Paris; 


where, at laſt, the impoſtor was de- 


feated. 

To account for all this, and to 
aſſuage his reader's aitoniihment, the 
very ingenious author of the trial, 
when he informs us that this im- 
poſtor was confronted with twenty 
witneſſes who ſwore to the identity 
of Peter Mege, and as many more 
who had been fellow-ftudents with 
the young nobleman; and who, on 
their oaths, declared that this Peter 
was not the perion; goes on thus: 
© But what was moſt ſtrange, was the 
© ſteady countenance of the ſoldier, 
© which never once betrayed him, 
© nor gave the leaſt ſymptom of any 
© doubt of his ſucceſs, It is in vain 
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duced, appeared in France at the end 


to form a project of uſurping the 
name of another, to lay your plan 
ever ſo regularly and ſyſtematically, 
if you do not provide yourſelf with 
a ſtuck of Impudence to ſupport 
every attack to which you may be 
© expoſed. In ſuch an attempt, the 
* forehead muſt be furniſhed as well 
without aswithin: more, indeed, will 
depend on the outſide; for it is the 
ſteadineſs of the front, hardineſs, 
or downright audacity, which im- 
poſe on mankind the moſt, and make 
* amends for all defects in the under- 
ſtanding. The ſoldier had made 
many blunders; but his invincible 
aſſurance repaired all, and brought 
over even his enemies to his fide.” 
And, to ſay truth, I know ſcarce any 
thing to which ſuch a degree of aſ- 
ſurance is not equal. 

This attempt, indeed, of perſo- 
nating who you are not, ſeems to be 
attended with too great difficulties ; 
and to ſucceed in it, is perhaps be- 
yond the power of Impudence: we 
are not, therefore, to wonder that all 


c 


the heroes in this way have been un- 


ſucceſsful. In fact, we ought to fix 
our whole attention on the undaunted 
Impudence of engaging in ſuch a de- 
ſign, and not to ſuffer the defeat to 
leffen our admiration; but to ſay of 
ſach a hero, with Ovid— 


i non tenuit,magnis tamen excidit auſis. 


But if, in perſonating the soso, 
impudence 1s found unequal to the 
talk; in perſonating what we are not, 
is almoſt ſure to come off triumphant. 


Here, I believe, the undertaker ſel- 


dom fails but through his own fault ; 
that is, by not being impudent 
enough. 

My Lord Bacon adviſes a modeſt 


man to ſhelter his viccs under thoſe 


virtues to which they are the neareſt 
allied. The. avaricious man, he 
would have to affect frugality; the 
extravagant, liberality; and ſo of the 
reſt. Now the reverſe of this ſhould 
be the rule of our impudent man. 
If you are a blockhead, my friend, 
be ſure to commence writer; and if 
entirely illiterate, be ſure to pretend 

* 
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to learning. If you are a coward, 
be a bully, and always talk of feats 
of bravery: if, again, vou are a 
beggar, boaſt of your riches. In 
ſhort, whatever vice or defe& you 
have, ſet up for it's oppoſite virtue 
or encowment: and if you are poſ- 
ſeſſed of every ill quality, you may 
aſſert your title to every good one. 
The laſt ſpecies of Impudence 
which I ſhall mention, is, to aſſert 
openly and boldly what you really 
are, let this be ever ſo bad. Own 
your vices, and be proud of them; 
and in time, perhaps, you may laugh 
virtue out of countenance, and bring 
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your vices into faſhion. This, how- 
ever, is a little unſate to attempt, 
unleſs you are very ſure of yourſelf, 
and of the degree of Impudence Which 
you poſſeſs. A modeſt woman may be 
a whore: but, to behave with indecency 
in public; indeed, to throw off all 
that would recommend a woman to 
a vicious man of ſenſe and taſte; to 


ſhew, as De Roty ſays of a court- 
lady, not the leaſt ſenſe ot virtue in 


the practice of every vice; this re- 
quires the higheſt degree of Impu- 
dence; chat degree, indeed, which 
is inconſiſtent with every great or 
good quality whatever. 


INFLUENCE OF THE EYES. 


AVING ain a former Eſſay ſet 
forth the valuable privileges and 
prerogatives of the Ear, I ſhould be 
very much wanting to another ma- 
terial part of our compoſition, if I 
did not do juſtice to the Eyes, and 
ſhew the influence they either have, 
or ought to have, in Great Britain. 
While the Eyes of my countrymen 
were in a great meaſure the part that 
directed, the whole people ſaw for 


themſelves; ſeeing was called believ- 


ing; and was a ſenſe ſo much truſted 
to, that the Eyes of the body and thoſe 
of the mind were, in ſpeaking, indif- 
terently made uſe of for one ano- 
ther: but J am ſorry to ſay that the 


caſe is now greatly altered; and Job- 
ſerve with concern an epidemical 


blindneſs, (or, at leaft, a general weak- 
nels and diſtruſt of the Eyes) ſcattered 
oer this whole kingdom; from which 
we may juſtiy apprehend the worſt 
conſequences. 


This obfervation muſt have, no 


doubt, occurred ro all who frequent 
public places; who, inſtead of feeing 
ſo many Eyes employed, as uſual, 
either in looking at one another, or 
in viewing attentively the object that 
brings them there, we find them mo- 


deſtly delegating their faculty to 


glafies of all torts and fizes to ſee for 
them. I remarked this more parti- 
cularly at an opera I was at the be- 


g * 
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mape, 


them bcaz!d. 


ginning of this winter, where Poly- 
pheme was almoſt the only perſon in 
the houſe that had two Eyes; the reſt 
had but one apiece, and that a glaſs 
one. | | 

As I cannot account for this gene- 


ral decay of our optics from any na- 


tural cauſe, not having obſerved any 


alteration in our climate or manner 


of living conſiderable enough to have 
brought ſo ſuddenly upon us this uni- 
verſal thort-fightednels, I cannot but 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions that theſe 
pretended helps to the ſight are ra- 
ther deceptions of it, and the inven- 
tions of wicked and deſigning per- 
ſons to repreſent objects in that light, 
| 1ze, and number, in which 1t 
is their inclination or intereſt to have 
T thall communicate 
to the public the grounds of my ſu- 
ſpicion. | 

The honeſt plain ſpectacles and 
reading-glaſies were formerly the re- 


>> £F\ j g 8 1 * 7 — 
fuge only of aged and decayed Eyes; 


they accompanied grey hairs; and, 
in {ome mcaſure, ſhared their reſpect; 
they magnified the object a little, 


but ſtill they repreſented it in it's true 


light and figure: whereas, now, the 
variety of rehnements upon this firſt 
uſeful invention bave periuaded the 
youngett, the ſtrongeſt, and the fineſt 
Eyes in the world, out of their faculty; 
and convinced them that, for the true 

352 diſcerning 
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diſcerning of objects, they muſt have 
recourſe to ſome ct theſe artificial me. 
diums: nay, into ſuch ditrepute is 
the natural ſight now fallen, that we 
may obferve, while one Eye is em- 
ployed in the glaſs, the other is cire- 
fully covered with the hand, or pain- 
fully ſhut, not without thocking diſ- 
tortions of the countenance. 
It is very well known, that there 
are not above half a dozen eminent 
operators for theſe portable or pocket 
Eyes, and that they engroſs that obs 
buſineſs. Naw, as theſe e org are 
neither of them people of quality, who 
are always above ſuch infamuus and 
dirty motives, it is not unreaſonzble to 
{up poſe that they may be liable tou pe- 
cuniary influence; nor, coniequeni!y, 
is it improbable that an adminiitra- 
tion ſhould chink it worth 1t's while, 
even at a large expence, to ſecure 
tor the bulk 
of the whole nation. This, ſurely, 
deſerves our attention. 

It 15 moit CET „that great num- 
bers of people already ive objects! in a 


very difterent light from whos they 


were ever ſeen in before by the naked 
and undeluded Eye, which can only 
be aſcribed to the miſrepreſentations 
of ſome of theſe artificial mediums; 
of witch I ſhall envmerate the diffe- 
rent kinds that have come to my 
knowledge. 


The Looking - Glaſs, which, for 


many ages, was the miniſter andcoun-. 


1-1lor of the fair-ſex, has now preat- 
ly extended 1t's juriſdiction: every 
body knows that that glaſs 1s backed 
with quickfilver, to hinder it from 
being diaphanous; ſo that it ftops 
the beholder, and preſents him again 
to hinlelt. 
all tn himſelf; and dear ſelf alone is 
the object of his contemy lations. 
This kind of glaſs, I am attured, 
now the moſt common of any, eſpe— 
cially among people of diſtinction; 
inſomuch that nine in ten of the 
glaiſes that we daily ſee levelled at 
the public are in reality not diapha- 
nous, but agreeably return the loeker 
to himſelf, while his attention ſeems 
to be employed upon others. 
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Here his views centre 
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TheRegeAing Tel: icope has of late 
gained ground conhkderably, not only 
among the ladies, Who cinefly view 
one another through that eg . 
but nas even found 1.'s way into th 
cahinets of princes; in both which 
caſes it ſngpet 15 refleNions to thoſe 
who before were not apt. to make 
man 8 | 

the Microſcope, or Magnifying - 
(lafs, is un engine of dangerous con- 
ſequence, though much in vogue; it 
ſwelis the minuteſt object to a moſt 
heightens the defor- 
mity, and even deforms the beauties 
of nature. When the hnelt hair ap- 
pears like a tree, and tae fineſt pore 
like an abyſs, what diſagreeable re- 
preſent ations may it exhibit, and what. 
tatal miſtakes may it mutually occa- 
tion, between th- two ſexes! Nature 
nas formed all objects for that point 
of view in which they appear to the 
naked Eye; their perfection leſſens in 
proportion as they leave that point; 
and many a V enus would ceaſe to ap- 
pear one, even to her lover, were ſhe, 
by the help of a microſcope, to be 
viewed in the ambieat cloud of her 
inſeatible perſpiration, bar Mrs. 
Oſborne's returning my microſcope 
upon me, ſince J leave her in quiet 
polletlion of tae ſpectacles, and even 
of che reading. e it the can make 
ute of them. 

There is another kind of glaſs now 
in great uſe, which is the Oblique— 
Glats; w bote tube :, levelledina ſtraight 
line at one object, receives another ia 
at the hide, fo that the beholder ſeems 
to be looking at one perion, while 
another entirely engroites his atten- 
tion. This is a notorious engine of 
treachery and deceit; and yet, they 


fav, it is for the moſt part made uſe of 


by mibiſters to their triends, 
dies to their huſbands. 

Ihe Smoaked-Glaſe, that darkens 
even the luſtre of the ſun, muſt of 
courie throw the blackeit dye upon 
all other objects. This, though the 
moſt infernal invention of all, is far 
from being unpractiſed: and I knew 


and la- 


a gentlewoman who, in order to keep 


her hu.vandq at home, and in her own 


power, 
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power, had his whole houſe glazed 
with it; fo that the poor gentleman 
ſhut up his door, and neither went 
abroad, nor let any body in, for tear 
of converſing, as he thought, with ſo 
many devils. 

The dangers that may one day 
threaten our conſtitution in general, 
as well as particular perſons, from the 
variety of theſe miſchievous inven- 
tions, are ſo obvious, that they hard- 
ly need to be pointed out: however, 
as my countrymen cannot be too much 
warned againſt them, I ſhall hint at 
thoſe that terrify me the moſt. 

Suppoſe we ſhould ever have a ſhort- 
ſighted prince on the throne, though 
otherwiſe juſt, brave, and wiſe; Who 
can anſwer for his g olaſs-grinder? and, 
conſequently, who can tell through 


what medium, and! in what light, he 


may view the moſt important objects? 
Or who can anſwer for the perſons 
that are to take care of his glaſſes, 
and preſent them to him upon occa-— 
hon? May not they c! ange the: 
and [tp a wrong one upon him, as 
their intereſt may requi re; and thus 
magnify, leiſen, multiply, deform, or 
blacken, as they thin proper; nay, 

and by means of the oblique-g claſs 
above-mentioned, ſhew him even one 
wed ct for another? Where would 

he Eve of the maſter be then? Where 
Seals be that Eye divinely deputes 
to watch over us, but hrunk and con- 
tracted within the narrow circle of a 
d ec eit ful tube? 

On the other hand, ſhould future 
Pa lrliaments, by the arts of a dehgn- 
ing miniſter, wich the he p of a cor- 
rupte 4 glais- grinder, have deluſive 
and perverſtve claſſes flipped upon 
them „ Wat mi 
might the 12y.n0t fee ? la can tell! 
I am ſure everv'b ught to fo: 
they miant po bl y bel ola a nume 
TOUS landing rg in time of pe: ce, 
joffenüve and pleaſing odzeet; 


d FL 


as an in 
nay, 
proj" erti: They might ſee our 
riches als by new dobes: and our 
trade by high Gutles; and they eds 
ID>ok upon the corrupt furre -nder 

their Own power to THE crown, as ho 


mortihed way of living, 


ht they ſee—nor wait 


as A { *CUritv to Our liberties and 
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beſt protection of the rights of the 
people. Should this ever happen to 
be the caſe, we may be {ure it mult be 
by the interpoſition of ſome ſtrange 
medium; ſince theſe objects were ne- 
ver viewed in this light by the naked 
and unaſſiſted Eyes ot our anceſtors. 
In this general confideration there 
is a particular one that affects me 
more than all the reſt, as the confſe- 
quence of it would be the worſt. 
here is a body of men who, by the 
wiſdom and for the happineſs of our 
conititution, make a contiderable part 
of our parliament; all, or at leaft 
molt of tgeſe venerable perſons, are 
by great age, long ſtudy, or a low 
reduced to 
have recourte to glaſſes: now, thould 
their mediums be abuſed, and politi- 
cal tran{lative ones be flipped upon 
them, what ſcandal would their in- 


nocent but miſguided conduct bring 


upon religion; and what joy would 


it give, at thi- time particularly, to 
the diflenters* Such as, I am fure, 


no true member of our church can 
think of without horror. I am the 
more appreheniive of this from the 
lato revival of an art that flouriſhed 
with 1dolatry, and that had expired 
with 1t; ] mean the [taining of glafs 

That me dium which 8 "PER 
and various colours upon all objects, 
vas tormerly ſacred to our churches; 
and c onſcque 1tly may, for aught I 
know, in the intended revival of our 
true church diſcipline, be thought a 
candidate Worthy of favour and re- 
ception; 12d {0 4 ited medium be 
EiublitheÞ as the true, orthodox, and 
ad” one. 

I hive found it much eafier to point 
out the miſchiets I apprehend, than 
the means Oy ERGY g Or remedying 
them; though [| hae turned it every 
way in my thou. Ihts. 

Po h 2 certain number of per- 
ſons appointed to examine and hcenſe 
all the glait's that ſhould be uſed in 
this Kingdo m, would be lodging fo 
great a trult in thoſe perſons, that 
the ations to betray it would be 


n 


* 
Com © 


*EXEEE dingly great wo; and it is tobe 


feared that people of quality would 
not 


WI } be 


{a that, 
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not take the trouble of it; 
ulis cufteriat igſes cuſtodis? 

I once thought of propoſing, that a 
committee of both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſhould be veſted with that _— 
er; but I immediately laid that aſide, 
for reaſons which I am not obliged to 
communicate to the public. 

At lafl, deſpairing to find out any 
legal method that ſhould prove ef— 
fectual, I reſolved to content myſelf 
with an earneſt exhortation to all my 
country-folks, of whatſoever rank or 
ſex, to fee with their own Eyes, or 
not ſce at all; blindneſs being prefe- 
rable to error. 

See, then, with your own Eyes, ye 
Princes; though weak and dim, they 
will fill give you a fairer and truer 
repreſentation of objects than you 
will ever have by the interpoſition of 
any medium whatſoever. Vour ſub- 
jecta are placed in the proper point 
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of view for your natural ſight: vier 


ing them in that point, you will ſee 
that your happinefs conſiſts in theirs; 
your greatneſs in their riches; and 
your power in their affections! 

Sec, likewiſe, with your own Eyes, 
ye People; and reject all protered 
mediums: view even your princes 
with your natural ligat; the true rays 
of majcity are triendly to the weakeſt 
Eye; or, if they dazzle and ſcorch, it 
is owing to the interpoſition of burn- 
ing-glaſſes. Deſtroy thoſe pernicious 


mediums, and you will be pleaſed 


with the fight of one another! 

In ſhort, let the natural Eyes retrieve 
their credit, and reſume their power; 
we ſhall then ſee things as they really 
are; which muſt end in the contu- 
fion of thoſe whoſe hopes and inte- 
relts are founded upon miſrepreſen- 
tations and deceit. 


LETTER 


FROM A SUCCESSFUL ADVENTURER IN THE LOTTERY». 


O U will not be at all ſurprized 
when I tell vou, that 1 have 
had very ill luck in the Lottery; but 
you will ftare when | farther tell you, 
it is becauſe, unluckily, I have got a 
conſiderable prize in it. I received 
the glad tidings of my misfortune 
laſt Saturday night from the newf- 
paper; when, on looking over 
liſt of the prizes, as i pot behind 
pipe at the club, 1 found that 
ticket was come up à 20co!, In 


I y 
ni * 


the 


pride as well as joy of my heart, I 


could not help proclatming to the 
company my gocd luck, as I then 
fooliſnly thought it; and as the com- 
any thous ht 1 it too, by infifiing that 
thould treat them evening. 
Friends are nzver ſo merry, nor ſtay 
longer, than when they have nothing 
to pay: they never care, too, how ex- 
travagant they are on fuch an occa- 
ſion. Bottle after bottle was there— 
fore called for; and that, too, of 
clarct, though not one of us, I be- 
heve, but had rather have had port. In 


chat 


the 


ſhort, I reeled home as well as I could, 
about four in the morning; when, 
thinking to pacify my wife, who be- 
gan to rate me, as ulual, for ſtaying 
out ſo long, 1 told her the occaſion 
of it; but, 1nitead of rejoicing, as I 
thought ſhe would, the cried—* Piſh! 
only to thoufand pounds!“ How- 
ever, the was at laſt reconciled to it, 
taking care to remind me, that he 
had choſen the ticket herſelf; and 
ſhe was all along ſure it would come 
up a prize, becauſe the number was 
un odd one. We neither of us got 
a Wink of deep though | was hearti- 
ly inclinev to 3t; for my wife kept 
me awke, by telling me of this, 
that, and t'ocher thing, which "4M 
waned, and which the would now 
purchaſe, as we could afford it. 

I know no: how the news of my ſuc- 
cel; ſpread ſo ſoon among my other 
acqudintance, EXCCPi that my wife 
told it to every one ſhe knew, or 
knew not, at church. The conſe- 
quence was, that I nad no leſs than 


ſeven 
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ſeven very hearty friends come to 
dine with us, by way of wiſhing us 
joy; and the number of the hearty 
friends was increaſed to above a do- 
zen by Tupper- time. It is very kind 
in one's friends to be willing to par- 
take of one's ſucceſs: they made 
themſelves very merry, literally at my 
expence; and, at parting, told me 
they would bring ſome more friends, 
and have another jolly evening with 
me on this happy occaſion. 

When they were gone, I made 
ſift to get a little reſt, though I was 
often diſturbed by my wife“ talking 
in her ſleep. Her head, it ſeems, li. 
terally ran upon wheels; that is, the 
Lottery-wheels: ſhe frequently called 
out that ſhe had got the ten thou- 
ſand pounds; ſhe muttered ſeveral 
wild and incoherent expreſſions about 
gowns, and ruffles, and ear- rings, 
and necklaces; and I once heard her 
mention the word Coach. In the 
morning, when I got up, how was 
I ſurprized to find my good fortune 
publiſhed to all the world in the 
newſpaper! though I could not but 
ſmile (and Madam was greatly pleaſ- 
ed) at the printer's exalting me to the 
_ dignity of Eſquire, having been no- 
thing but plain Mr. all my life be- 


fore. And now the misfortunes ariſ— 


ing from my good fortune began to 


pour in thick upon me. In conſe- 


quence of this information given in 


the newſpaper, we were no ſooner ſat 
down to break faſt, than we were com- 
| plimented with a rat- a- tatoo from the 


drums, as if we had been juſt mar- 


ried: after theſe had been ſilenced by 
the uſual method, another band of 

muſic ſaluted us with a peal from the 
marrow-bones and cleavers to the 
ſame tune. I was harraſſed the whole 
day with petitions from the hoſpital- 
boys who drew the ticket, and the 
clerks of the office where I bought 
the ticket; all of them praving, that 
my honour would conſider them. I 
ſhould be glad you would inform me 
what theſe people would have given 
me if I had had a blank? 

My acquaintance in general called 
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to know when they ſhould wait upon 
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me to wet my good {ortune. My 
own relations, and my wife's rela- 
tions, Came in ſuch ſhoals to congra- 
tulate me, that 1 hardly Knew the 
faces of many of them. One inſiſted 
on my giving a piece of plate to his 
wife; another recommended to me to 
put his little boy (my two-and-for- 
tieth couſin) out apprentice; another, 
lately white-waſhed, propoied to me 
my ſetting him up again in buſineſs; 
and ſeveral of them very kindly told 
me, they would borrow three or four 


hundred pounds of me, as they Knew 


I could now ſpare N. 8 

My wife, in the mean time, you 
may be ſure, was not idle in contriving 
how to diſpoſe of this new acquiſition. 
She found out, in the firſt place, (ac- 
cording to the complaint of moſt wo- 
men) that ſhe had not got a gown to 
her back, at leaſt not one fit for her 
now to appear in. Her wardrobe of 
linen was no leſs deficient; and ſhe 
diſcovered ſeveral chaſms in our fur- 
niture, eſpecially in the articles of 
plate and china. She is alſo deter- 
mined to ſee a little pleaſure, as the 


calls it; and has actually made a party 


to go to the next opera. Now, in order 
to ſupply theſe immediate wants and 
neceſſities, ſhe has prevailed on me 
(though at a great loſs) to turn the 
prize into ready-money; which [I 
durſt not refuſe her, becanſe the num- 
ber was her own chuſing: and ſhe has 
farther perſuaded me, as we have had 


ſuch good luck, to lay out a great 


part "of the produce m purchaſing 


more tickets, all of her own chuſing. 
To me it is indifferent which way the 


money goes; for, upon my making 


out the balance, I already find I ſhall 
be a loſer by my gains: and all my 
fear is, that one of the tickets may 


come up a five thouſand or ten thou- 


ſand. I am, 
Your very humble Servant, 


JEOFFREY CHANCE. 


P. S. I am juſt going to club. I 
hope they will not delie me te 
reat them again, 


BLESSED 
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BLESSFD EFFECTS OF MATRIMONIAL SPIRIT. 


HE word Spirit, in matrimon1al 

caſes, is underitood to mean re- 
ſentment; and, in domeſtic bicker- 
ings,fignifies,1n plain Englith, that 
> If my "huſband calls me names, LWill 
ſpit in his face; if he throws the 
china out ot the window, [ will tend 
the looking- olaſs after it; if he 15 
extravagant abroad, I wall not be a 
ſaving fool at home; and, as he 
keeps a wench, my couſin ſhall come 
and ſee me!” 
Revenge is ſweet, it is ſaid; and this 
may be a ſweet revenge: but is re- 
venge a proper e for a lady to ap- 
pear in? Surelyno! I enderneſs, ſoft- 
nels, mildneis, are their characteriſ- 
tics · to thoſe graces it is we offer up 
our admiration; but when they re- 
linquich thoſe attractions, our reſpect 
ceaizs, and the power they had over 
us becomes forfeited. Is it not pity 
they ſhould part with their preroga- 
tive to indulge themſelves in the baleſt 
of all the paſfions, revenge? Nay, 
what 1s ſtill more to be lamente 4, the 
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quarrels between huſband and wife 


are moſtly begun from trifles; and 
continued on each ſide from that miſ- 
taken notion of Keeping up 2 Spirit, 
till they end at laſt in irreparable m1t- 
fortunes. Theſe reflections were oe. 


rell. 


caſioned by the following epiitie. 


ein, | 
* E night, being invited, with 
3 to a chriſtening 
in BE netwhbourhood, he began to 
be valtly complaiſant to a very 
homely woman who fat by him. It 
hurt me a little: but, to thew him 
I had ſome Spirit left, I immedi- 
ately beyan to coques it with a 
c gentleman who was ſeated by ie. 
C 8 huſband, | ſaw, was piqued d at 
© it; but] relied not to give e it up 
0 firſt: and we kept thus teazing one 
Cc 
* 


LY 


W 


another throughout the evening. 
A party of ple aſare was propoſed 
* next day to Richmond, My huſ— 
band approved of it; but I refuſed to 
© make onę: however, he and his dul- 


c 


c 


c 


c 


town with all night | in ſuch 


reſentment, I. 


cinea went without me; and the 
gentleman, with whom I had been 
over-night rather two full of Spi- 
rits, waited upon me next day to 
pay me a viſtt. 

From my laſt night's behaviour, 
he began to be rather too familiar; 
but I honeſtly diſcovered to him the 
reaſon that 1 appeared ſo over- 
night. This made him be as in- 
genudus in his converſation with 
me; and he con feſſed to me that my 
huſband was privy to his making 
me this vilit, and that he intended 
to keep the lady he went out of 
2 bag- 
nio; and that this gentleman Was 
ſent here by my huſband's ſcheme. 
I was fo: thocked to think that 1 
ſhould be uſed as a ſort of tool in 
the affair, as a ſcreen only, that I 
was retolved to be revenged of my 
huiband; and promiſed the gentle- 
man, if he would carry me to where 
my huſband and miſtreſs were to be 
at night, ſo that I might detect 
them without being diſcovered my - 
ſelf, he ſhould fee that I would be- 
have as a woman of Spirit ought 
to do. 

* I faw my ungrateful wretch and 
his impudent creature together; 1 
was convinced. I had, indeed, ſo- 
lemnly promiſed my conductor that 


1 would not make any Outrage z 


and, to ſhew him 1 could keep my 
word, and had a proper Spirit of 
etired, without ut- 
tering cven a ingle reproach. 

* I ſhall net mention any more of 
my unhappy hiftory—lſave this, that 
I made ſhift in the morning to be 
at home two hours before my huſ- 
band; and, from having taken up 
a Spirit of reſentment, I next ac- 
quired a Spirit of diſſfembling. I 
met him with a great deal of af- 
tected eaſe; complaining becaule 
he had ſtaid out fo late; and from 
that time, from his anſwers, began 
heartily to deſpiſe him. 

* We toon parted beds; and, from 
© one 


THE WET"; 
one piece of reſentment proceeding 
* to another, we at laſt agreed upon 
a total ſeparation: and now, from 
living in all the ſplendor that one 
of the wealthieſt citizen's wives 
could he maintained in, I am forced 


nightly to ſeek my bread in the moſt 


. 
deipicable of all oecupations. My 
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* gallant was obliged to ſhip himſelf 
© as 4 ſoldier for the Weſt Indies; 
my huiband is a common porter 
© now in a market; and our three 
© fine children all died in the work- 
© houſe: and all this happened be- 
cauſe 1 was determined to ſhew a pro- 
per Spirit!“ 


ACCOUNT OF MODERN JUSTICESHIP. 


Pray fend me the Ax re Latin to Auguſtus Peas.“ 


ing ol A modern Juſtice; and to whom 
Spakef peare” Eg low was not fit to 
hold a die. was. an order from 
one of that 3 body to his book- 
ſell, >r, to fend him the acts re lating to 
June e of Peace; and doth ſufficient- 
v diſplay his capacity of judg ing of 


the laws, and deciding the di fferences 


and diſputes amongſt his Majeity' 5 
good fubjects. And there can be, I 
think, no doubt. but as ſoon as he 
got che Ax, he hewed the laws with 
wonderful &i Il and ability. How 
many ſuch worſhipful magiſtrates 
there are in the kingdom, I cannot 
pretend to ſay; but whoever will look 
back for thirty vears paſt, will confeſs, 
that there hath, within that time, 
becn a very extraordinary alteration 
in the general juſticeſhip ot this King- 
dom. 

Gentlemen of honour and fortune, 
in their ſeveral counties, uſed to be 
appointed, and thought it no diſgrace 
to act as Jufices; Kat {1nce fact! LON 
kath hed it's baneful influence, an: : 
every thing hath been carried by tht 
current of corru; prion; ſince party- 
zeal, and a ready ſubſerviency to mi- 
niſterial meaſurgs, have been thought 
the moſt neceilary qualifications for a 
magiſtra te; a: ad hace a lower ſet of 
people, as being properet for inch fi- 
nifter purpoſes , have been advanced 
to the ſeat of jultice; gentlemen cf 
honour and fortune have, in general, 
not caring for ſuch work, or ſuch 
company, declined acting. And it is 
very remarkable that, as within that 
period the general adminiſtration of 


Juſtice throughout the Kingdom hath 
Vor. 1. 


Y motto is a true and genuine 
1: ſpecimen © f the profound learn | 


it mult. afford, 


2 
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ſunk into the hands of a lower claſs of 
people, {o within that time alſo the 
power of a juſtice hath roſe and been 
proportionably increaled. 

(zreat power being on ſuch princi- 
pies, and for fuch purpoſes, thus 
lodged in little minds, is it to b= 
wondered at, if many of them ſhould 
turn ſuſtice into a trade; or if ſome 
of them ſhould be fo iterate as not 
to be able ww read? What a droll ſcene 
it muſt be, and what a tu nd of mirth 
to iee Bs wortup, 
Auguſtus Peas, ütting in the chair 
of magiſtracy, and hear him learned- 
ly diſcuſfing tne laws, and deciding 
Juſtice! While I Was coniiderin 
what a Comical tarce it would make, 
and was muling on the drollery of 
the ſcene, | inſenäbiy tell aſleep; 
hen mimic Fancy, ever buſy, pur- 
ſued the tubject, anch Pre ten td 0 me 
the following farce. 

Methoug cht [ fav his worthip, 
Auputiuy Peas, ürttag in an elbow- 
table, 
with a book, pen, nk, and paper, 
thereon, anda crovp of people, men 
and women, attending at the lower 
end rh ereof; when his worſhip bade a 
boy Rep to the ſtable, and tell John 
Scrub to come immediately: John, 
wich his cropt hair and dirty 
frock, preiently came in, tock his 
eat OY his worſhip, and laid hold 
of the pen aud ink. Then Mr. Au- 
Zuſtus, with gra at ſolemnity, fard— 
Maſter Couitadl (hat adefeace hath 
© been committed? What crime hath 
been diſturben? And how hath his 
« Majefty's peas been broke and vin- 
Deuten 
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nour's worſhip, here is one Mary 


Blabtruth hath loſt a ſmock; and 
ſays that Dorothy Lightiinger hath 
ſtolen it: an ſo, an pleaſe you, I have 
brought them both before your 
worſhip.” | | 

Mr. Auguſtus. © A ſmock ftolen ! 


© Why, that's downright forjury by 


law. Bring the complainant, Do- 


rothy Lighttinger, before me.” 
Conti. This is the woman, an 
pleaſe your worſhip.” 

Mr. Auguſt. © Hufly! how came you 
to have the fire of God before your 
eyes, and ſteal the woman's ſmock? 
You are an equitous baggage, and 
will be hang'd!” 


Dor. Lightf. © An pleaſe your Wor- 


ſhip, I did not ſteal her ſmock.“ 
Mr. Auguſt. © Why how now! here's 
the woman confeſſes ſhe did not fteal 
the ſmock. Where's the detendant, 
Mary Blabtruth?” 

Conſt. Here ſhe is, an pleaſe your 
worſhip.” | 
Mr. Auguſt. © How came you to 
diſcharge Dorothy Lightfinger with 
ſteaiing your ſmock? for ſhe denies 


© her innocence of it.? | | 


®: @.. > @ 


Mary Blab. © An pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip, my ſmock was hanging on a 
gooſeberry-buſh in the garden, and 
I ſaw Dorothy Lightfinger take it 
off with my own eyes.” 


Dor. Lightf. An pleaſe your wor- 


ſhip, there's no belief in what ſhe 
ſays; for—? | 
Mr. Auguſt. © Peas, woman! peas 4 
I forbid you to hold your tongue!“ 
Mary Blab. Indeed, an pleaſe your 
worſhip, what I ſay is true: I look- 
ed through the kitchen-window, 
and ſaw her take 1t; for I was, at 
that very time, frving bacon for my 
huſband's dinner.” 

Mr. Auguſt, * Frying bacon, wo- 
man! Was you frying bacon ?? 
Mary Blab. * Yes, an pleaſe your 
worſhip, and ſome 98 for my 
huſband's dinner; he delired me.“ 
Mr. Auguſt. Where is this wo- 
man's huſband?' 


Tho. Blab. Here, an pleaſe your 


worſhip.” 
Mr. Auguſt. Did you deſire your 
wife to fry bacon for your dinner?” 
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Tho. Blab. ©. Yes, an pleaſe your 
* worſhip, with ſome cabbage.” 
Mr. Auguſt. Here's a plot found 
out! Here's a miſcovery! Why, 
frying bacon is a high miſdammer 
by law; and you ihall both go to 
the girlhouſe, and be hanged!—Ma- 
ſter Conſtable, take them into curſe. 
today.— And do you, John Scrub, 
make out their mittamouſe; for they 
ſhall go to gaol this inſtance!” 
Conſt. What would your wor- 
© ſhip pleaſe to have done with Do- 
© rothy Lightſinger?“ | 

Mr. Auguſt. © O charge her, and 
© let her go about her baſenefs.” | 
| Methought John made out the 
mittimus, and the conſtable carried 
off the bacon-fryers, and the reſt of 
the company were ſent away; and 
while I was wondering what his wor- 
ſhip could mean by committing the 
man and his wife for frying bacon, 
the ſcene changed, and a court of ju- 
dicature, withall it's formalities, pre- 
ſented itſelf: the judge was ſitting on 
the bench, and a numerous body ot 
black gowns, and others, attending; 
and Mr. Auguſtus Peas came into 
court, and ſeated himſelf not far from 
his lordſhip; when the trial of Tho- 
mas and Mary Blabtruth, for frying 
bacon, was called. * For frying ba- 
© con!” quoth the judge. What is 
© the meaning of this? I never heard 
that frying bacon was a crime, or 
© againlt law, before! Who commit- 
ted theſe perſons?” | 
Mr. Auguſt. I committed them, 
my lord; it is againſt law, and a 
high miſdammer.” 
Judge. Pray, Mr. Juſtice, ſhew 
* me that law; for I never heard of 
ſuch a one in all my life,” 

Mr. Augu/t. * Here is the book, my 
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© lord, and here is the place!“ giving 


the book to his lordſhip. The Judge, 
having caſt his eye upon the page, 
burſt out into a loud laugh; and, with 
much ado for laughing, acquainted 
the court, that the law, which Mr. 
Auguſtus had taken to be againſt fry- 
ing bacon, was that againit firing a 
beacon; which put the whole court 
into ſuch aloud © Ha, hal' as awaked 


me. 
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ADDRESS TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


ND really, a good fort of peo- 
A ple ye are, when ye are pleaſed. 
he taſk is not difficult to bring ye 
into good- humour, neither; but I defy 
all the artiſts in Europe to wry you 
ſo. 
Ve love to find fault; nay, to make 
faults: and, if you cannot quarrel 
with your neighbours, you will fall 
out with yourſelves; like the grey- 
heund, who uſed to grow angry at 
his own tail. 

You may ſay that I am guilty of in- 
juſtice; and that 
mane, friendly, charitable, ſocial, 
{weet-tempered, ſelf-denying, beings: 
if every perſon was to draw his own 
picture, the pen-and-ink portrait would 
appear ſo; but I, who have looked 
upon life for above twenty years, as an 
unconcerned ſpectator of all the fan- 
taſticalneſs with Which mankind have 
fatigued themſelves to me ye appear 
ſelfiſn, ſtubborn, querulous, conceited, 
diſcontented, exiſtences; and ever en- 
joy more than ye deſerve; yet are 
daily wiſhing for more enjoyments, 
and to do leſs to deſerve them. 

I dined yeſterday av Mr. Fineer's; 
and his eldeſt fon being introduced, ac- 
cording to the ancient family cuſtom of 
ſhewing the viſitors how much wit the 
heir has, one ef the gueſts addreſſed 
his papa with—* I ſuppoſe, Sir, you 
* will bring maſter up to your own 
* bufineſs.'”—* Bring him up to be a 
* hangman, rather!“ was the parent's 
anſwer. * No, no; he ſhall never be 
brought up to work all his life-time 
for nothing, as 1 have done.“ And 
vet this perſon has gained, by his own 
induſtry and ſucceſs in trade, upwards 
of four thouſand pounds. But thus 
it is; we covet to enjoy {till more than 
we do, and want ftill to do leſs for it. 

Epictetus ſays, mankind are diſſa- 
tis ied; Seneca ſays, they are diſ- 


contented: and this is what, both be- 
fore and ſince Seneca, every perſon 
has been ſaying, who could ” any 
thing, 


ye are affable, hu- 


With your leave, good people, I 
will preſent you with a couple of cha- 
rafters; as it is common for thoſe 
who ſuppoſe themſelves to be artiſts, 
to exhibit ſpecimens of their perform- 
ances, I offer theſe, with ſubmiſſion; 
and tell me, if you pleaſe, how you 
like them. 

They are ſketches of a Farmer and 
a Hop- planter. 

In the harveſt ſeaſon, that particu- 
lar month of Providence's hounty, 
when all the animal creation appears 
chearfully induſtrious, and we may 
even fancy approaching winter to bear 
a {mile on his weather-worn wrinkles, 
when he views the ſtore that is gather- 
ing in to comfort him, while he viſits 
us; yet, even then, congratulate the 
Farmer on the noble proſpect of his 
well- covered acres, he will ſhake his 
head; and, between a ſigh and a 
grunt, he will anſwer you with— 

Ah, but the ſtraw is ſhort !? 

If the ftraw 1s long, then he will 


tell you there is no ſubſtance in the 


rain. 

If there is but an ien crop, 
he laments that it will not pay the ex- 
pence of houſing and thraſhing. 

If a plentiful crop, then he grum- 
bles, corn will be ſo cheap, it will not 
be worth carrying to market. 

Juſt ſo the Hop- planter: he riſes, 
lifts up the ſaſh, and looks over the 
horizon; if the morning happens to 
be cloudy, he pulls does the window 
with an oath, ſaying—“ It will rain 
* to-day, and all the bloſſoms will be 
< waſhed off! 

If there ſhould be a vleaſant air 
abroad, then the poles will be ail 
blown down. 

If the ſun ſhines, © O Lord! 
plants will be burned up.” 

If it is a cloſe, dry day, without 
much ſun-ſhine, or wind, then he 
wiſhes for rain to deſtroy the ver- 
min, or elſe they will eat al! the 
buds up. | 
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The reader, who neither owns hop- 
zrounds, nor rents corn-lands, will 
wonder how theſe perſons can be ſo 
diſcontented. Yet it is an even bett, 
that thoſe who ſeem to be amazed at 
ſuch grumblers, are as diſſatisfied 
themſelves: the ſymptoms of tlie diſ- 
temper may be different, but the dil- 
eaſe is the ſame in almoſt all. 

Half the cure is ſuppoled to be per- 
formed when the phyſician knows the 
patient's diſorder. Indeed, my good 
people, neighbours, countrymen, and 
choice ſpirits, I do know, bon fide, 
that you are diſordered, and know 
what your diſorder is; nay, would 
preſcribe for you, but imagine my 
medicines will be th: row away. 
Souppoſe I order you a few grains of 
ſelf-knowledge, half a .;achm of pa- 
tience and x ſcruple of fe If -Genial mixed 
up with a tea-{poonful of the ſyrup of 
humanity, will any of you take ſucl 
an electuary? Ye might taſte it, in- 
deed, for the novelty's fake; but I will 
bett a handful of integrity, againſt all 
court ceremonies, that ye ſpit 1 it out 
again, 

Folly has thrown your heads into 
hyſterics; and Iwill lay opinion againſt 
common-ſenſe, which are the greateſt 


odds that can be offered, not one 


man in many dozens knows what is 


the matter with himſelf. | 
Laſt week I called on an old ac- 
quaintance: : his lady told me, her 
1>ouſe was diſturbed and difordered at 
{cometh ing, ſhe could not tell for what; 
and that ſhe was happy at my calling, 


becauſe ſhe hoped 1 would get him 
into {pirits aga in. 


i went to him into his tudy: there 


he ſat, diſco n as an undone. 


gameſter. I tcok him by the hand, 


He re- 
he enjoyed as 
llealth as anv man in 
detred to know if his 
were apy way complicated, 


Aud e If he Was ill. 
P12: 7th: it; than K God, 
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which might make him uneaſy. His 


reply waz—* Sir, I do not owe any 
* perion a ſhilling; and my income 
greatly exceeds my out-ſeis.'—* } 
hope, Sir, no words have happer ed 
© betwixt your lady and you?” 
＋ nere is not a better woman 3 * 
ing, Sir; and we live in continued 
harmony. '— How goes your Gaug) h- 
© ter, Sir? — “ Married, Sir, as happy 
[ am.'—* Your ſon at college?” 
— My fon, Sir, contributes to my 
* happinelis; I hear every bod / praiie. 
„him. —“ What, then, Sir, can you 
be unealy about?“ — “ See, there, 
Sir! my friend replied, r railing hi. 
voice at the ſame time, and pulli 8 
ſome Frs ated papers out of his pock. 
et. There, Sir! read there! There 
© 1s the Gazetteer, and the General, 
and the Ledger, and the Herald, 
© and the Chronicle, and the Morn- 
Who can enjoy them- 
ſelves when we read ſuch terrible 
accounts as they give us; not only 
of the government, but alſo of 
themſelves? Mercy upon us! but 
< we are a ag and-ſold nation! 
With ſome difficulty ! per ſuaded 
him to come into company again, and 
once more be himſelf; and let the 
ſtudy of politicks alone to thoſe Who 
loved to be impoſed upon. 
| told him, 
ſenſe ought to do, was to conform to 
the laws of God and his country; to 
take things as they were; uſe them 25 
they ſhould be; act with as much in- 
tegrity to mankind as the cuſtoms of 
the world would tufier; and, inde- 
pendent and contented, enjoy the 


A 
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pleaſures of domeſtic ſociety; and 


wait with patience for that awtul, that 
all-intereiting event, when empire 
breaks his iceptre, and beauty ceaſes 
to be amiable; when faction is diſſi- 
pated, the phantom of pride vanith- 
ed, and all worldly diſtinction buried 
in a deati-bed diflolution. 
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GENUINE WILL 


Nicholas Gimcrack, being in found 

health of mind, but in great weak- 
neſs of body, do, by this my laſt Will 
and Ienament, betow my worldly: 
goods and chattels in manner fol- 
lowing. 
Imprimis, Tom, war wife 

One bax of biitci lies. 

One dra VT. Oln 15. 

A female ci $i. 


4 GLLCU CUCRaGtiliCt, 


Item, 'Fo min znter Elizabeth 

Muy rect, 
ter pelle | 

As ail) mu pieparations of winter 
May-u , and embryo-pickle. 


tor preierving dead ca- 


ftem, ion. little daughter Fanny— 
Three crycotles E888. | 
And upon the birta of her firſt 

child, if me marries witli her mother's 

conſen.— | | | 
The neſt of an humming bird. 


Item, To my eldeſt brother, as an 
acknowledgment for tne lands he has 
veſted in my ſon Charles, Lbequeath— 

A... 1 „ 113 8 

My laſt year's collection of graſhop- 
* os 
Pers. 


Item, To his daughter. Suſanna, 
being his only child, I bequeathmy— 
Enpliſh weeds paſted on royal paper. 
With my large folio of Indian 
cabbage. 5 0 

Item, To my learned and worthy 
friend, Dr. [ohannes Elſcrickius, pro- 
feſſor in Anatomy, and my aſſociate 
in the ſtudies of nature, as an eternal 
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monument of my affection and friend” 
{hip for him, I bequeath 

My rat's teſticles, and 

Whale's penis, | 
To him and his 1Tue male; and in 
default of ſuch iſſue in the ſaid Dr. 
Elſcrickius, then to return to my ex- 
ecutor and heirs for ever. 

iiaving fully provided for my ne- 
phew I{azac, by making over to him 
tome years unce— 

A horned ſcarabæus, | 

The ſkin of a rattle- ſnake, and 

Ihe mummy of an Egyptian king, 
I mike no farther provition for him 
in nie my Will. 


My eldeſt ſon John, having ſpoken 
diſreſpectfully of his little filter, 
whom I keep by me 1n ſpirits of wine, 
and in many other inſtances behaved 
himſelf undutifully towards me, I do 
diſinherit, and wholly cut of from 
any part of this my. perſonal eſtate, 
by giving him a ſ:ngle Cockle-ſniell. 

To my fecond fon Charles, I give 
and bequeath all my flowers, plants, 

minerals, moſes, ſhells, pebbles, fol- 
ſils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, 
graſhoppers, and vermin, not above 
{yectaed: as alio all my monſters both, 
wet and dry; making the ſaid Charles 
whole and fole executor of this my 
lat Will and Teſtament; he paying, 
or cauſing to be paid, the aforeſaid 
legacies within the ſpace of ix months 
after my deceaſe. And I do hereby 
revoke all other Wills whatſoever by 
me formerly made. 


CHARACTERS. 
WRITTEN BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER, 


AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS. 


xxxi. 

A JUSTICE OF PEACE 
]® one that has a patent for his wit, 
and underſtands by commiſſion, in 
which his wife and his clerk are of 
the quorum. He is judge of the 
peace, but has nothing to do with 


it until it is broken; and then his 
buſineſs is to patch it up again. His 
oecupation is to keep the peace, but 
he makes it keep him; and lives upon 


the ſcraps of it, as thoſe he commits 
do on the common baſket. The con- 
{table is his factor, and the gaoler the 
keeper of his warchouſe; and rogues, 
| bayds 
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bawds, and thieves, his goods. He 
calls taking of pigs and capons tak- 
Ing of bail; and they paſs with him 
for ſubſtantial huuſe-keepers. Of 
theſe he takes ſecurity, that the de- 
linquent ſhall anſwer it before the 
ſeſſions, that is, before the court fits 
next, otherwiſe forfeiture of recog- 
nizance is ſure to riſe up in judg- 
ment. He binds men over, as high- 
waymen do, to untie their purſes, and 
then leaves them to unbind themtelves 
again; or rather as ſurgeons do, to 
tet their purſes blood. He makes 
his commiſſion a patent, that no man 
ſhall ſet up any fin without licence 
from him. He knows no virtue, but 
that of his commiſſion; for all his 
buſineſs is with vice, in which he is 
fo expert, that he can commit one 
fin inſtead of another, as bribery for 
bawdery, and perjury for breach of 
the peace. He uſes great care and 
moderation in puniſhing thoſe who 
offend regularly, by their calling, 
as reſidentiary bawds, and incum- 
bent pimps, that pay partih-duties— 
ſhopkeepers, that uſe conſtant falſe 
weights and meaſures, theſe he ra- 
ther prunes, that they may grow the 
better, than diſables; but is very 
ſevere to hawkers and interlopers, 
that commit iniquity. on the bye. 
He interprets the ſtatutes, as fanatics 
do the Scripture, by his ewn ſpirit ; 
and is moſt expert in the caies of 


light-bread, highways, and getting. 


of baſtards. His whole authority 15 
like a Welſh-hook; for his warrant 
is a puller to her, and his mittimus 
a thruſt-her from her. He examines 
bawdy circumitances with fingular 
attention, and files them up for tie 
entertainment of his friends, and 
improvement of the wit of the fa- 
mily. Whatſoever he is elſe, he is 


ſure to be a ſquire, and bears arms 


the firſt day be bears office; and has 
a more indubitate and apparent title 
to worſhip, than any other perſon. 
If he be of the long robe, he is more 


buſy and pragmatical on the bench 


than a fecular juſtice; and, at the 
ſeſhons, by his prerogative, gives the. 
charge, which puts him to the ex- 
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pence of three Latin ſentences, and 
as many texts of Scripture; the reſt 
is all of courſe. He ſells good be- 
haviour; and makes thoſe that never 
had any buy it of him at ſo much 
a doſe, which they are bound to take 
off in {ix months, or longer, as their 
occaſions require. He is apt to miſ- 
take the ſenſe of the law, as when 
he ſent a zealous botcher to priſon 
for ſewing ſedition, and committed 
a mountedank for raiſing the market, 
becauſe he ſet up his bank in 1t. 
Much of his buſineſs and ability con- 
fiſt in the diſtributive juſtice of diſ- 
poſing of baſtards, before they are 
born, to the right proprietors, that 
no pariſh may be wronged, and forced 
to pay for more fornication than they 
have had occaſion for. Next to this, he 
does his country ſignal ſervice in the 
judicious and mature legitimation of 
tipling-houſes, that the ſubject be 
not impoſed upon with illegal and 
arbitrary ale. At the ſeſſions his re- 
cognizances appear, or hide their 
heads, according as his wife and clerk 
have found the bill; for delinquents, 
like aldermen, that fine for't, are 
excuſed; otherwiſe they muſt ſtand 
and bear office in the court, though 
it be but to be whipped, or ſet in 
the pillory. If he be of the quorum, 


he 1s a double juſtice; and ought, 


like a double jug, to hold as much 
as two ſimple ones: but if he hap ts 
be empty, and out of juſtice in 
any buſineſs, he is not at home; or 
not at leiſure, and ſo the matter is 
tranſmitted to the next in capacity. 
His conſcience 1s never troubled for 
his own ſins, eſpecially thoſe of com- 
mithon, (Which he takes to be but the 
privilege of his place) for he finds i; 
is bufineſs enough for one man to 
have to do wich thoſe of others. 


XXXII. 
AN ALDERMAN 


Ha S taken his degree in cheat- 

ing, and the higheſt of his fa- 
culty ; or paid for refuſing his man- 
damus. He is a peer of the city, 


and a member of their upper-houſe ; 
| who, 


And purpoſes. 
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who, 23 ſoon as he arrives at ſo many 
thouſand pounds, is bound by the 
charter to ſerve the public with ſo 
much underſtanding, what ſhift ſoever 
he make to raiſe it, and wear a chain 
about his neck like a rein-deer, or in 
default to commute, and make ſatiſ- 
fiction in ready-money, the beſt rea- 
ſon of the place; for which he has 
the name only, like a titular prince, 
and is an Alderman-extraordinary. 
But if his wife can prevail with him 
to ſtand, he becomes one of the city 
ſupporters; and, like the unicorn in 
the King's Arms, wears a chain a- 
bout his neck very right-worſhipfully. 


He wears ſcarlet, as the whore of 
Babylon does; not for her honeſty, 


but the rank and quality ſhe 1s of 
among the wicked. When he fits as 
a judge in his court, he 15 abſolute, 
and uſes arbitrary power; for he is 
not bound to underſtand what he does, 


nor render an account why he gives 


judgment on one {ide rather than 
another; but his will 1s ſufficient to 
tand for his reaſon, to all intents 
He does no public 
buſineſs without eating and drinking; 
and never meets about matters of 
importance, but the cramming his 
inſide is the moſt weighty part of the 
work of the day. He diſpatches no 
public affair until he has thoroughly 
dined upon it, and is fully ſatisfied 


with quince-pye and cuſtard: for 


men are wiſer, the Italians ſay, after 


their bellies are full, than when they 


are faſting; and he 1s very cautious 
to omit no occaſion of improving his 
parts that way. He is ſo careful of 
the intereſt of his belly, and manages 
it ſo induſtriouſly, that in a little 


ſpace it grows great, and takes place 


of all the reſt of his members, and 
becomes ſo powerful, that they will 
never be in a condition to rebel 
againſt it any more. He is cloathed 
in ſcarlet, the livery of his fins, like 
the rich glutton, to put himin mind 
of what means he came to his wealth 
and prefermentby. He makes a trade 
of his eating; and, like a cock, ſcrapes 
when he feeds; for the public pays 
for all, and more, which he and his 
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brethren ſhare among themſelves; for 
they never make a dry reckoning. 
When he comes to be lord-mayor, he 
does not keep a great houſe, but a 
very great houſe-warming for a whole 
year; for though he invites all the 
companies in the city, he does nat 
treat them, but they club to enter- 
tain him, and pay the reckoning be- 
forehand. His fur-gown makes him 
look a great deal bigger than he is, 
like the feathers of an owl; and when 
he pulls ir off, he looks as if he were 
fallen away, or, like a rabbit, had 
his Kin pulled off. 


XXXIII. 
A CHURCH-WARDEN 


S a public officer entruſted to rob 

the church by virtue of his place, 
as long as he is in it. He has a very 
great care to eat and drink well upon 
all public occaſions that concern the 
pariſh: for a good conſcience being 
a perpetual feaſt, he believes, tha 
better he feeds, the more conſcience 
he uſes in the diſcharge of his truſt; 


and as long as there is no dry-money- 


cheat uſed, all others are allowed, 
according to the tradition and prac- 
tice of the church in the pureſt times. 
When he lays a tax upon the pariſh, 
he commonly raiſes it a fourth part. 
above the accompt, to ſupply the de- 
fault of houſes that may be burnt, 
or ſtand empty; or men that may 
break and run away: and if none of 
theſe happen, his fortune is the great- 
er, and his hazard never the leſs; and 
therefore he divides the overplus be- 
tween himſelf and his colleagues, 


who were engaged to pay the whole, 


if all the pariſh had run away, ar 
hanged themſelves. He 9ver-reckons 
the pariſh in his accompts, as the ta- 
verns do him, and keeps the odd 
money himſelf, inſtead of giving it 
to the drawers. He eats up the bell- 
ropes like the aſs in the emblem, and 
converts the broken pglaſs-windows 
into whole beer-glaſſes of ſack; and 
before his year 1s cut, if he be but 
as gooe a feilowas thedrinking biſhop 
was, pledges a whole pulpit-tull. If 

| the 
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the church happen do fall to decay in 
his time, it proves a deodand to him; 
for he is lord of the manor, and 
does not only make what he pleaſes 
of it, but has his name recorded on 
the walls among texts of ſcripture 
and leathern buckets, with the vear 
of his office, that the memory of the 
unjuſt, as well as tae juſt, may laſt 


ESSAY 


BY TH 


Di. 


, E has as many IL.ives as a Cat,? 
H ſaid. a gentioman NO. other 
day in company,ipeakingoinisf.iend, 
who had run through a perpetual 
courſe of riot and debauchery, and 
had juſt recovered from a violent fe- 
ver, occalioned by his intemperance. 
Thie thought ſtruck me, that too 
many, indeed, ſeem to be as regard- 
leſs of their preſent exiſtence as if 
they imagined they could die more 
than once. | purtved the thought 
ſtill farther; and concluded, that the 
greateſt | | 
even poltefled of as many Lives (we 
will ſay) as a Cat, would be indiffe- 
ent to them all; at leaſt, they would 
wantonly throw away the eight, how - 
ever careful and ſtudious ſome of them 
might be to preſerve the laſt. 
Suppole a man, then, to have as 


many Lives as a Cat: let us fee what 


glorious uſe he would make of this 
extraordinary privilege. Muſtit not 
be a great incitement to him to ha- 
zard them repeatedly upon honour- 
able and virtuous occations? | grant 
it: and it muſt likewiſe be granted 
to me, that they would equally be 
laviſned away upon trivial, &1{ho- 
nourable, and wicked occahons. 
Alexander, had he had nine times 
NineLives to loſe, would have riſqued 
every jot of them to conquer as many 
worlds. Let me aſk, whether the King 
of Pruſſia, or the Marquis of Granby, 
would not as chearfully run the ſame 
hazard ? But would — and — (0 
that Engliſhmen could not fill the 
blanks up!) have done the ſame? 
Perhaps they might have ventured 
ſome portion of their precious Lives; 


part of mankind, were they 
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as long as ſo tranſitory a thing mav. 
He interprets his oath, as Catholics 
do the Scripture, not according to 
the ſenſe and meaning of the words, 
but the tradition and practice of 
his predeceſſors; who have always 
been obſerved to ſwear what others 
pleaſe, and do what they pleaſe them 
ſelves. | 


ON. THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT. 


Z LATE BONNELL THORNTON, ESQ. 


perhaps they might have poured on? 

tome part of the vapid mixturc, dro 
by drop, ſtill careful of the lait regs: 
they, perhaps, like the miſer who 
plays for gain, might have been 
tempted to ſtake a little of their for- 
tune; but could never have been pre- 
vailed on, like the bold and generous 
gameſter, to throw for the whole. 
hey, in fine, would ſcarcely have 
ſet (to borrow an expreſfion of Shake: 
ſpeare) even one of their Nine Lives 
on the hazard of the die. | 
On the other fide, let us take a view 
of theſe brethren of the blade, to 
whom the one Life, which is ſparino lv 
beſtowed on us mortals, ſeems ſcarce 
worth the having. I ſuppoſe it to ap- 
pear ſo to them, from their readine\« 
to reſign it themſelves, or to take it 
away from others, upon any occaſion; 
or, if you will, (in the Hibernian 
phraſe) upon no occaſion at all. One 
inſtance thall ſerve for all. Suppoſe 
there are eighteen Lives between us: 
L tread upon your toe; ſatisfaction is 
demanded, and is honourably given 
by your firing at my brains, which 
are miſled. We have Lives enough to 
ipare; and you haye a noſe left for 
me to pull: I handle it; in conſe- 
quence, I fire at your brains, and can- 
not hit them. What, then, is to be 
done? Why, nothing is to be done: 
only you are to kick me; that is all. 
I] turn about, draw my ſword; and, 
like men of honour, we mutt each of 
us lole one of our Nine Lives before 
we part friends. I am, indeed, ſenſi- 
ble, that the punctilios of nice honour 
would induce the profeſſors of it to aſk 
this gentleman- like queſtion before 
the 
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ement—* Pray, Sir, how 


the engag 
many 1 have you to Ilſe?” And 
there is no doubt, u pon a diſparity, that 
the ſeconds would take care that the 
principa's ſhould be ſo far upon an 
equality, tht the long eſt-to-be-liver 
ſhould be f(t put to denth, as often as 
Was neceilary, till the combatants were 
in that reſpect at par. 

It mut, undoubtedly, be allowed 
me, where the anta (go 1 ilis are equa al, 
or made equal by the Hregoing me- 
thod, that one or cher of the partie 
would Nine times kill, or Nine times 
be killel, provided he has reaſon to 
cry out, with Ochello— 

Though all his hairs were Lives, 


| * 3 7 +! - * 
* My great revenge nas lvinsca for them all! 


The bravery of a man fvhting a 
duel with bimlelf, without frond or 
antagoniſt, vulzarly called felf-mur- 
der, i; frequentiy mani. ted even in 
our preſent ate of exiſtence, where 
we have but one Life to loſe. It mutt 
therefore be granted, cn the ſuppoſi- 
tion of our [ves be) ing multiplied to 
Nine, that ſulcide would become a Ce. 
neral faſhion 
eight 1ftances out of Nine, 
betray. a _meannels of 
ſhould never be induced to believe a 
man was tire of himſelf an re. -.exr- 
neſt, though tne had gut FL 1 
ever ſo ofico, exce * N fairly fent 
himſelf out of the world for the Ninth 
and Iaſt time. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for 1 
man of qual:r ty has had a run of ill 
luck at the hizard-table, to be ſure 
he would ſhoor himſelf through the 
head directly, Upon his reviving, he 
tries his fortune 8 ond ti! nie; and 15 


th 108 h, in 


amongtt us; 
it wat 
{; pirit. * — 


that a 


reduced to the neceſty of running 
himſelfet! nrough the heart. After wh 
recovery, he is obliged repeatedly t 


make ute of the ſame, or other me- 
thods, that the Iuifes of his Lives may 
be even with the loſſes of his eſtate. 
Would not this unhaſty behaviour 
ſhew a love for his precious Lives, 
fince he would not put an end to all 
Nine of them directly, one after ano— 


ther ? | 
To prove ſac!: behaviour to be quite 
Ver, +, 


ſuch as a 
my ſwain hurries away to Roſamond's 


he {urve 


/ 2 3 X | 3 uy 
ai wy a | 
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mean and vulgar, let us farther ſup. 
poſe that a cobler jerks his awl up 
between the third and fourth rib— (I 
kill my heroes with the ſame preciſion 
as 1s uſed by Homer)—a barder takes 

a clean ſtroke juſt under the chin; a 
taylor makes his quietus with a bare 
© bodkm:* I ſhall have my ſhoes heel- 
pieced, my beard ſhaved, and my 
doublet mended, notwithſtandi ing. The 
alluſion is too obvious about the end 
and the laſt: but I hope to be in- 
dulged on this ſubject in conſidering 
my tayler, not without propriety, as 
only che Ninth part of a man. 

Many, many inſtances might be 
thought cf to evince that a man, en- 
dowed with the Lives of a Cat, would 
get quit of the incumbrance of the ſu- 
pernumerary ones as fait as poitible, 
Take a lover, for example: without 
a metaphor, he would be fo much en- 
amoured as, literally, to die many 
times for the fame or ſome other miſ- 
treis. We will ſuppoie (what is mere 
ſuppoſition) a conſlant inamorato— 
upon the leatt flight or indifference, 
trown, or a box on the ear, 


Pond: after drowning, he riſes up to- 
ler ably cooled. On another occaſion, 
ys the trees in the Dark Walk 
at Vauxhall, picks out a {tout branch, 
ang, with the leitureof your true lover's 
melancholy, unties his garters; at the 
lalt he tacks himſelf up, and dangles 
til a happy pair comes his way, Sal 
he is cut daun. The lady, after all 
this proof of his aſſection, 15 ſtill ſtony- 
hearted. Fe dies, and dies on, for 
her; and, having put himſelf out of 
eight of his exiſtences, can he be 
blamed if he reſerves the precious one 
ſtil!l remaining for a beauty, or a for- 
tune, or a woman of quality—or his 
maid ? 3 | 
Suppoſe, ag in, {for there can he 

no end of ſoch-like ſuppoſitions) that 
I am an author: my works, indeed, I 
faitg myſelf, will live after me; but, 
though | had all the Lives of a Cat, 
through each of them | might lead the 
I fe of a Cog. My garret (we will ſay) 
has inſpired me to ſoar io higa ag to 
attemgt a ſublime ode, or epic poem. 


3 H I aw 
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I am let down by it's want of ale. 
The beam acruſ, my chamber is very 
inviting; and, at leaſt, the bed-cords 
are remaining. I am atierwards lower- 
ed to humble proſe. My publither 
will not afford me ſmall-beer; and ! 
chuſe to have my fill of water by a 
plunge into the River Thames. At- 
ter ſinking and ſoaring (we will fup- 
poie) for eight times alternately, I at 
laſt fit down contented in a gaol, to 
ſupply copy, ſcrap by ſcrap, as the 
printer's little imp calls for it; ſince, 
as the proverb ha» it, © he mult needs 
go whom the Devil drives.” 


I mall ſay very little of the bold 


methods which bucks and bloods would 
take delight in to ſhorten their Lives, 
were they ever ſo many; for theſe are 
obvious, and continually practiſed, 
even in the preſent narrow ſpice of 
their exiſtence. How often would a 
choice ſpirit, for example, be literally 
dead drunk? Would he {cruple to lay 
his Lives down, one after the other, un- 
der the table, as long as he could be 
certain he ſhould riſe up, and ſtand 


upon his legs again? The debauchee 


of every character would, doubtleſs, 
be as haſty to get. rid of his load of 
Lives, as he is at preſent neglectful in 
preſerving his ſingle one. 1 8 

Upon this principle of each indivi- 
dual enjoying a multiplicity of Lives, 
let us farther conſider, how a nation, 
or ſociety, or community of them, 
might exiſt. It may, 1 know, be urged, 
that F | 
aldermen put together, would not be 
ſufficient to ſupport the police. A man, 
you will ſay, would riſque being nang- 
ed eight different times for eight dif- 
ferent capital offences, reſolving to be 
very honeſt afterwards for the remain- 
der of his Lives. Granted. But in ſuch 
a caſe, it is moſt probable, that the wil- 
dom of the legiſlature would direct that 
a convic; ſhould be ſentenced to be hang- 
ed, like a Cat, till he were dead, dead, 
dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, 
dead! 

J went to bed, after having written 
thus far, reflecting, that no man ſhould 
be entitled ro a ſecond exiſtence, (I 
mean in our mortal tate) without hav- 


# 


great gaſn in his ſide. 


ghimſelf, and all the ütting 


I A G A 2. 1 N E. 


ing made a proper uſe of the firſt. 
Dis reltection was ſo ſtrongly im- 
preiizu upon my mind, that I was able 
to employ the fucceeding morning in 
ſetting down the particulars of a dream 
occationed by it. 

] imagined that every one was in- 
dulged with a privilege, after death, of 
having his exiſtence renewed; but with 
this reſtriction, that he could prove 
that he had not forfeited his former 
Life by not ſetting a proper value on 
it. I accordingly conceived myleif in 
a ſort of court of claims; where a num- 
ber of us. were brought by Death, in 
order to be examined about our pre- 
tenſions to be revivified. The fight of 
the crowd iiruck me with horror: ſome 
appeared to be covered with blains 
and blotches; fome quite emaciated ; 
and ſome with blouted carcaſes. One 
bore the marks of a tight knot under 
the left-ear; another had his icull 
ſhattered to pieces; and another had a 
| Milton's de- 
{cription cf al:zzar-houſe falls far ſhort 
of what I then thought I ſaw. 

Truth and FJultice were the exami- 
nants; and the candidates for a new 
life underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny. The 
firſt that I obſerved was called before 
them, ſtepped up with a bold air, and 
claimed a new exiſtence on account of 
kis having died for his country. The 


plea was not approved of; for a com- 


mon ſoldier, who had fallen in the 
tame battle, depoſed, that he himſelf 
thot him in an engagement where the 
enemy was inferior, at the inſtant that 
this commander had ordered a retreat. 
The ſoldier was dircaly reinſtated in- 
to Life. N 

A jolly perſonage was next examin- 
ed; and he pretended that he was ac- 
cidentally choaked by a turtle-fin ; 


though the newſpapers had falſely at- 


tributed his death to an apoplectic fit. 
It being proved upon him that he had 
dined the day before, and eat heartily 
upon turbot and veniſon, and that he 
had drank plentifully of old hock and 
claret, the court decreed that he died 
of a ſurfeit, and refuſed to indulge him 

in any more good living. 
A mere ſceleton crawled up next, 
and 
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and declared that he only wiſhed to be 
made alive again for the ſervice of the 
Fair-ſex. From his examination it was 
manifeſt that he had ſpent his life in 
and about Covent Garden. He was 
adjuiged, upon his own plea, unit to 
exlſt again. 

T he next was an old decrepid fgure, 
ſeemingly worn down wh age and 
cares. His ſuit for the renewal oi his 
Life was, in compaſſion to hum, re- 
jected; becauſe it plainiy appeared that 
he had already dr: 2 ed out a mot 
milerable one, and h: ad actual! 


His ſon put in a petition for re ex- 
iſtence at the very fame tim 
forth, that he was reduced, by the mean 
ſpirit of his father, to die an untinicly 
death at i'vbarn. 
the court in not ſuſf-ring him to live 
again was allo extended ta the young 
gentleman, on account ot his tender 
years; there : being little doubt but tat 
he would con > to che ſame untimely 
end, let his Lives be reacwel ever ſo 
often. 

A blunt young follow. not leſs than 
fix feet h gh, next Aide upon being 
reſtored to Life. Another of the ſame 


GREAT CRY AND LITTLE 
| THE 
HISTORY OF TAKE FOUR 


OR, 


WHEREIN THE READER WILL FIND 
TIME 


"T is always good, and ſometimes 
abſolutely neceſſary, to underſtand 
all the arts, a 
one knows what he may want in his 
journey through life. I am the far- 
ther convinced of this truth from an 
accident which very lately happened. 
'There were Pour Pora: es roatting 
at the fire for im ye! f and wi ; which, 
with a ſmall piece of cold ad n, Was 
Intended to compoſe the whole 2 61 our 
two ſappers; when three friends called, 
who ſaid they came to ſup with us. 
The piece of bacon would hardly ad- 
mit of a quintuple diviſiop, and i could 
get no more Potatoes — for love or 
money: not for love, becauſe my neign- 
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5 died 
of want in the midit of abundance. 


; ſetting 


The compaſſion of 


D. THAT A VERY 
8 FUZZLE A 


and ail ihe ſciences. No 


427 


make, and for the ſame reaſon, inſiſted 
upon the like. They had each of them, 
in the honourable way, put each other 
to death. It was determined, upon 
hearing both parties ſeparately, that 
neither of them ſhould run the riſque 
of being put to death again, as neither 
of them would allow that the other de- 
ſerved to live. 

A horrid ſpectacle next been 
itſelf: he moſt earneſtly requelted to 
er joy ag: in that being which, he con- 
felled, he had rathiy and deſperately 
got r. 0 be His requeſt was not grant- 
ed; becauſe it was certain that the 
fame would be repeated u; ou tlie 
ſlighteſſ ocgaſion. 

I obſerved, in imagination. 
_ ladies of WAY W119 

vo their beauty ren-wed, 
es ther Lives: m9: li Se 
G10 places, 
the recover, of their health. 

My dream wa put an end to all of 
being tia t ſummoned 


even 
aiihed to 
togethe F 
em had died 
where the y went fur 


12 gire a: .1 2141 ' I ſhould be 
glad to-ey:t again ! plended guilty; 
and aw; Eg Ae ien ence beiug pro- 


nounced, that ! faould itarve again as 


an ow Tha 
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POTATOES: 
LITTLE THING MAY SOMBE- 
WISE MAN | 


bours all wanted to borrow; not for 
money, becauſe I had none, Nowas 
old Engliih hoſpitality teaches us to 
2 235 much of our friends as of our- 
ſelves, I retiréd privately into my 
ſltudy, where | begun to canſider how 
we might fairly divide our ſe anty ſtock 
of proviiton. 

Firit, I conſalted all the authors 
who treated on Logic there I found 
dehnitions, divi ions, argumentations, 
propoſitio ns categorica | and hy pothe- 


tical, dileivmas, and ſyilogiſms. In 
ner Fund the whole art of chop- 
ping oa not 2 ningle word 


about che Pi „ing my bhoor Port toes. 
I next applied my ſelf to Rhetoric 
there 


THE WHIT; 


there I ſaw invention, diſpoſition, elo- 
cudon, pronunc tation, definition, no- 
tation, conjugation, genus, ſpecies, 
ſimilitude, diſſin litade: contraries, 
compariſons, cauſes, eirects, adjuncts, 
antecedents, and coniequences, | 
diſcovered, at laſt, that by dint of 
periuaſion 1 could well enou: Zh make 
black appear white, or white black— 
but there was nota ſingle argument to 
rove that Four Potatoes made nve. 
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Then I directed my attention to A. 


ſtronomy: there I ran through a whole 
heap of harſh names; ſuch as the ke- 
m.{:here, the horizon, the equinoc- 
t al, the zodiac, the colures, and the 
tropics; together with the circles po- 
lar, arctic and antarctic. 1 likewiſe 
examined the conſtellations: and ſoon 
met with Auriga, Aquarius, Bootes, 
Perſius, Orion, and Gem: ee the 
devil a Poiatce- merchant c-ulu I find 
among them. At latt, 3 [ 
got into a diſpute between Sir Iſaac 


Newton and a French matiematician, 
about the figure of the earths; whe- 
ther it was an oblate i; !terciu, or an 


oblong one: in other words, Whether 


Oo 


it were ſhaved like a turnip, or a Po- 


tatoe. * am on a right ſcent now!“ 
thought . Away went Ito the learn- 
ed; who meaſured two deg one 
towards the equator, id one Low ards 


the pole, andere turned e ich a verdict in 


FEES. 


avour of Sir Iſaac Turnip, which put 


my poor Potatoes quite out of the 
queſtion. | 

I looked next into Botany and Gram- 
mar— the one {aid it was a waoleſome 
root; the other, that it was 4 noun- 
ſubſtantive. I know all that!“ faid J. 

T applied myſelf, then, to Arithmetic; 
J took down all my bao ks, from an- 
cient Hodder to modern Dilworth. 
© Oh!” ſaid Arithmetic, I can ſet you 
right at once: four- fifths of a Po- 


tatoe each will juſt do your buſineſs,” 
but there 


— Very true, replied I; 
are no two Potatoes allke; 
C Hirys of a ſmall Potatoe 


and four- 
Are Cer- 
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6 t1in!y not ſo much as four-fifths of 
a large one. 

I now paid my devoirs to Geometry 
chere | found points tae origin of 
lines, lines pro ducino ſup erficiil bo- 
dies, and theſe producing tolid ones. 
[ read likewiſe of lines ſtraight, curved, 
and parailet; of angles fight, and ob- 
pit 0 acute; ſines, right 

„tangents, and ſe- 

> * 15 8 di ' | \S h 26 
Cant Tacdii, dene Culars, and F< 


1 
ORE: a1, 


pothenuſecs. 1 examined che trian- 
gle, the {quare; the parallelugram, the 
rhomb as, the rhomboides, the trape- 


zlum, and the circular and multangular 
plane —Zut all this had nothing to do 
with my Potatoes. I next confide red 
the dactrine of ſolids—1 looked over 
Euclid, Apollonius, &c. & cr. I con- 
templated the cube, the parallelopi- 
peticn, the cone, the inder. the 
the conic ſections, and the fve 
regular oodies—but the deuce a hint 
could I collect, from them all, how 
a Potatoe. 

Geometry ſtiil promiſed fair: For,” 
Fare he, © take a veſſel of a known 
| Capacity, and fill it wich water, then 
immorge your Potatoes, and note the 
s qua: ty of water they diflodge. 
I know vour meaning. 2? {1d 1, but 
1 fear this procets will now injure 
tnem.? 

The next book I laid my hands on 
happens d to be the 135th volume of 
the A vridgement of the Statutes; when 
luckily opening at felio 1099, my 
eager eye was in a 1 art racted 
by che title of an old act relative to 
the ielling of Potatoes, Whether by 

xeaſure or weight. Uhis fortunate 
circumilaace inſtantly put the doctrine 
of ſtatics into my head: I propoſed a 
problem, and anſwered it immedi- 
ately, My Potatoes were by this time 
roaſted; I ſoon weighed them; and, 


| dividing the exact weigh at by the num- 


ber five, preſented to eac h the quo- 
tient, and we had all ſhare and ſhare 


like, 
alike Ricpd- -M FUN NI EOS. 


SPECIMEN 
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SPECIMEN 


or BEAU NasHn's MANNER OF 


Will tell you ſomething to that 

purpoſe— that, I fancy, will make 
you laugh. A covetous old parſon, 
as rich as the devil, ſcraped a freſh 
acquaintance with me ſeveral years 
ago at Bath. I knew him when he 
and | were ſtudents at Ox! urd, whore 
we both ſtudied damnationly hard; 
but that is neither here nor there. 
Well, very well. I entertained him at 
my houſe in John's Court—no, my 
houſe in John's Court was not bullt 
then— but! entertained him with all 
that the city could afford; the rooms, 
the muſic, and every thing in the 
World. Upon his leaving Bath, he 


prefled me very hard to return the 


viſit; and defired me to let him have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing me at his houte 
in Deyonllire. About ſix months 
after, L happened to be in that neigh- 
bourhood; and was reſolved to be my 
old friend, from whom Ll expectee a 
very warm reception. Well, I knocks 
at his docr; when an old quzer crea- 

ture of a maid came to the door, and 
denied him. I ſuſpected, 
that he was at home; and, going into 
the Parlour, what ſhould lee but the 
parion's legs up the chimney ; ; where 
he had 
taining me, I his was very well. 

dear, ſays: to the maid, it is 
6 very cold, extreme cold, ind ed ; 
© and, I am afraid, I have got a touch 
6 of my ague 
6 os pleaic. 


3 
: 74 * 


. N Sir!“ jays the 


SELECT ANECDOTES, REP 
ANCIEN 


| "lng ER ng like — A — he 


howe V er, 


thruſt himſelf to avoid enter 
C. at, ſhoe: 


: light me the fire, if 


TELLING A STORY. 


maid, who was a modelt creature, to 
be ſure, © the chimney ſmokes mon- 
* {trouſly; you would not bear the 


room tor three minutes LOU ther. 


By the greateſt good luck chere 
a bundle of ſtraw on the hearth 
1 called: for a candle. The can e 
came. © Well, good woman,” ſays, 
© nc? you will not light me a rz 
I will light one for my fe F:“ and i 
a moment the ſtraw was all in a blaze. 
This quickly unkennelled th old 
fox: there he ſtood iu an old ruity 
night- gown, nnz I; mſelf. and 


Was 


and 


— 22 a0 
12 


Here I ta ad, gentlemen, who could 


once leap forty-wwo tet upon lævel 
ground, at three ſtanding - 1; ump 
backward or forward: onc, hy © 


three—dart like an arrow out cf a2 
bow but I am old now. Iremem 
ber I once leaped tor three hundred 
guincas with Count Clopſtock, the 


great Jeaper, leaping-maſter to the 
Prince of Pallau: you mult all have 


heard of him, Pirſt he began with 
the running ump; and a moſt dam- 
nable bounce it was, that is certain. 
Every bouy concluded that he had 
tire inatch —_— ; when, only tak- 
ing of my hat, ripping off neither 
„Nr 10 Cleiugs- mind me — 
ferchss a 142 4 nd went! © be) ond him 
one foot, three inchee, and three quars 


ters, meaſured, upon my ſoul! oy 
Captain P ately” 5 O2 Randard! 


ART EES, Ax Db BON MO TS, 


T AND MODERN. | : 


NUMBER XI. 


"'M | 
S+1l0R paſſing by a cooper's 
ep; and ſeeing a number of 

tubs piled above each other at the 

door, began to kick and tumble the 

Wake the ſtreet. The maiter coming 


out, and deſiring to know the reaſon of 


this ſtrange e Damn it, 
replied Jack, Wh ſhould not every 
* tub ſtand upon it's own bottom!“ 


3 
A ctxTi1N Pope bei 


ng inſormed 
that ſome jews were 


deſirous of the 
hogour of an audience, faid—* Jews! 


&»'2 


No. How can they expect to be ad- 
mitt. 0 who were the murderers of 


©. Our: 


ar Saviour!' But, hearing 
after. 


wht that they were much af- 


ficted at his refuſal, having brought 
a very valuable preſent for his Holi- 
ncts, 


| 


| 


n 1 ? 3 
mach, that the abiolutely fell nen 


Ld 
"4 
3 
5 
. 
4 
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, 1 = f ' 
neſs, as a token of their reſpect, he 


cried; with a ſeem:inviy careleſs air, 


— » * 1 13 DD 54 "WE 
©. Well, welt, admit them, For” un- 


* 2 5 * 9 ;. * 1 
6 i Orin ed, 1n ore! . vw 3 den Pe they 
! f 5 
Knew not what 1 they were do! ng. 
111 


— wy 2 „ APY 

Ax honeſt 1 . He >ttled in a ſm: 4 fl 

village; where, DOM time, he gain— 
. oy 14 . 6 Ss f . a N 

q the © Ot Ne WW $L1 C ! «Ci 1 1118 n. : T3 JOUTS. 


* * = 4 
A 55 — — 5 * 2 
— nad, however. Sade FISIOTTUME vu 


y CL BY 1 
etre One of nis be 2: 4 Ich W ju ne 
eln 2 N N e 
mris VCals vV ch grie ved 1 Im ENT TAs 
— 0 
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ingly; while hi is Wiſe, Who was an ex- 
cellent manager, en it to heart io 
and died. The good man lamented 
Tic io, of his heipm de With the moit 
unaffected forrow, and remain id for 
ſome montiis quite inconſolable. His 
neighbours now thought it their duty 
to reaſen him into reagnation. * My 
8 1 {3g on ne of them, © the wife 
© you have loft was r an excel- 
©. Jent woman, but £11] you have a 
good remedy; YGU Urea young and 
a honeſt man, and you will nd no 
a difäculty in procuring another. 
For my part, continued he, I have 
three daughters, and I hall be hap- 
© py to call you ſon-in-law.“ Ano- 
ther, on this, offered him his liſter; 
142 Rieck, his niece. (5004 : God!” 
e m.ourner, * what a ſtrange 
ep] is, hnce a man who lives 
here had better loſe his wife than 
his cow! My 1 is dead; and, 
2510 may pie K and 


1 18 
32144“ E 11115 


Io! vou tell me 
0 Ae to ſupply her place: but 
7 


© ther! 
Iv. 
A $:1:.6R, half grogev, paſing a- 
long the Rreet of a certain ſea- port 
töwen, os -ovcred over an admirai's 
d cor an eſcutcheon 3 naturally 
TO OK: It for oj nickel "The gent, S 
man, (2 rud. yo Icoking portly man) 
ſtanding at the deor, ke clap ped him 
on the 3 a toms it, landlord, 
you look like an honeſt fellow, give 
us à cup of the ben.“ The gentle 
man, to carry Gn tne Joke, orcer2d 
his ſervant to br! ig him ſeme beer; 


en my poor COW 415 d. nobody © 
ever tought cf oct ring me ano- 
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which being done, the jolly tar drank 
towards the Jandlord's very pood 
health, ande aquired what was to pay, 
which the officer told him he might 
ſettle che next time he came that way. 


* 


7 
ONE S ancay during laſt ſummer, 
white the weather was extremely hot, 
the windovs ofa certain pariſn- church 
in the dioceſe of Glouceſter were ſet 
open to admit more ar while the con- 
gregation was allembled jor divine 
lervice. Juſt as the clergyman was 
beginning 115 8 diſcourſe 4 'v ** ho, 
by the b e, 13 not mach celebrated tor 
his oon 4tor Lal powvel 5) a Jack-als, w hich 
had been gra zing in the church- -Yard, 
popped his head in at a window, and 
began braying with al! his might, as if 
in oppoß tion to the reverend preacher. 
On ths, a wary preſent immediately 
got up from his feat; and, with great 
gravity of countenance, exclaimed— 
One at a time, gentlemen, if you 
pleaſe!' The whole congregation 
{-t up a loud laugh; when the Jack- 
als took fright, and gave up the con- 
teſt; though, from the clergyman's 
chagrin and confuſion, he would pro- 
bably not have been the worſt orator. 
v1. | 
A youxG country girl in Lom- 
bardy, running after her ſhe-aſ*s, 
which was in taſte to get up to her 
foal, paſſed a gentleman on the road; 
who, ſeeing her look very buxom 
and havi ing a mind to be witty, 
called out. Whence do you come, 
{weetheart??—* From Villejuiff, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, *©* From FINE" 


anſwered the gentleman: and do 


c 


you know the daughter of Nickolas 
Guillot, who lives there!?'—* Ver) 


- 


Mell!“ replied the girl. Be ſo kind, 


then,” returned he, © as to carry her 
2 kiſs from me: and, throwing his 


C 


arms round her neck, was about to 


ſalute her. Hold, Sie? cried the 
wench, diſentangling herſelf from his 


- rude embrace, * fince you are in ſuch 


© à ht arry, it will be beiter to give 
* your ils to my aſs, as ſhe will 
e there ſome time Lots me.” 
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POETRK 1: 


Stay! let me think—l freeze, I burn 
TAI 08. © Where er he went, he muſt return; 
fa e An = in my avicence, may again 
A ALI. . 
© Make bobi to Sn Come hither, Bea: 
BY W.WUITEKEAD, ESQ» POET-LAUREATe © Did vou obfervg, ("il lay my lite 
| 6 Y ou did) nen farit he met my wife, 
Squire of parts, and lome conccit, © What tvee:h it was the captain made? '— 
A 'S ho? not a glarin pg, Hh {t-rate wit, 6 What, Cavtain Wilkins, dir? = The fame. 
Had lately taken to his arms 6 


Come, you can tell?“ -“ I cant, indeed; 
For they wei? Killing when I came,” 

Kits! did they kils?'s Moſt ſurely, Sir; 
A biide, and be a batchelor.— 

Peace, ruical! *tis beyond endurance; 
wonder at ſome folks aſſurance! 

They tnink, like Ranger in the play, 
2 all they mec t is lawful prey. 

Theſ Buff blatt ca prains are, ot late, 
8 1 quite a nultance in the ſtate, 
Pen, tum your horte—nay, never ſtares 
Ana il y wite I cannot boar 

Theſe ir: cn v:1:ts, Hence; you dunce“ 


A dame oft uncommon charms. 

A mutual blits their boſoms knew, 

The hours on downy pinions { =_ 

And ſcatter d roles as they pals d; 
Emblem oi joys too ſweet to aft 

For, lo! th' unequal tates divide 

Th' enamour'd ſwain and beauteous bride. 
The honey- moon had ſcarcely wan'd, 
And love it's empire ſtill maintain 5 
When forth he must, for buſineſs calls. 
Adieu, ye fields, ye groves, ye walls, 
That in your hallo d bounds contain 
My fource of joy, my fource of pain! 
it mutt be fa! - Adieu, my dear!“ 
They kits, he ſighs, the drops a trat: 


S 6; 64064. 6-6 


4 

117 . 8 8 1 . " 2 ; 
” I nc C2 dat, Sir, W.:S fil2re put once. 
a One bh 10 230 Often! 5 te | acry Een, 


1 11 ne da! — o * * C 11 diy un, 
For lovers of a certain Catit She mould avoid him hike a toad; 


Think every parting is the laſt; 


A 10 (Ke, ad viper! n 12's FOur i 
And tt} whine out, whene'er the y ſever, | | 


And, Dirk eg ten ner, under tardur, 
In tragic ſtrain Farewel for ever! We ftretch too far pours behaviour; 
A while, in melancholy woe, Lell her, Ido not. underſtand 
126 3 ly pac'd the tire me road Ins king tell her, I command 
For, * every road mutt tiretome 3 8 


xv 


That bears us far from her we love.“ 


K 4 f e Ng 1 . 
« - 7 4 * 2 * x » * -- * 
. r 1. 12 | - 4 » ily luca * It: 118 4> 11 212 


[ Ie! 1 e . it, Gil 12 Enes 

1 2 97 
But lun, and CXt »rctie, 20 airs 1) 271 «ho OTE me Oe ver / ww ds 
At length diſpel the Slooras of care; By all Ge at the altar vow'e, 


They vaniſh lice a moral ng dream, 


Y OO. T0 ty Eo ! ' 
zou er abſurd a huizarid's fears 
And happineſs is now the them ? 


[ « #3 
ne. E ow2 er infurious it appears, 
G * 1 1 ; 4 N15 4 2 #* 71 * 
Ihe Wound not ice umi be comes; 
1 JF MOU Agr <a "bon * 5 
Nau; 11 1h enhance to BCAr DIS drums, 


for tear, 


Flow bleſt his lt, to gain at lat, 
So many vain reſcarches Haſt, 
A wife ſo ſuited to his taſte, 


Bid her ſtart beck, and kulk 
So fair, fo gentle, and fo chaſte; 
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As if the tuner rent } 
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rent her ear. 
A tender partner for his bed, O Wond' raus piwen of love and beauty! 
A piilow for hi: aching head, Obedience is a fervint's duty; 
The boſum ood for which ne panted; And Ben obey3,—Þut, as he goes, 
In ſhort, the: v rv thing he wanted! | Jo realons mich on human woes: 
4 And them. to make my blits compleat, How tro 35 man, how. prone to tray, 
And lay freſh laurels at my teer, And all the longer cætiru 
* tiow many matches id ſhe tight! | F tayings, which, in former ages, 
An lriſh lord, a city knight, Immortaliz d the Grecian ſages; 
© Anv-iquires by dozens; vet agree But now cli 9950 Egg peak, 
* To pal; her lite with humble ae” And only critias quote in Greek. 
And did nat the, the other day, nn tnere, nne 8. ancho, was he Rox . 4 
« When Captein Wilkins pais'd our way And, Hike, drew-torth his heard. k 
The cap” ain! Well, ihe lik'd not him, Proper or not, he all apviied, 4 
© Tho' dreſs'd in all his Hyde-Park trum, An wien 0 che cate on every ſidez 6 
«© Shelik'd his ſword-knot, thy — gegen Till, on the hole, he thought it beſt 
The captain is a tprizhtly fellow! To turn the matter to a jen; | | 
© I ſhould not often chat to fee Aud, with a kind of clumfy wit, | 
Such dangerous viſitors us he :t— At latft on an expedient. hit. 
© I wonder how ie came to call; Suppole we tuen the journey ober. 
© Or why he paſs'd that way at all. And M. dam mrets. him at the door. 
„His road lay farther to the rigbit; © So 100N 1 nd! and where's vour ma$ger? 
And me he har :I, knew by lights © 2 hore you's met with no diſaſter. 
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I; my dear well?“ —“ Extremely fo; 

An! on!, tort mie * CO I ti V 

1 wv fares bis foit r, better parts 

A 1. Naam. could you iee his heart! 

t was not even in his power 

To bro the ablence of an hour. 
And was this all? was this the whole 

He tens you tor? The kind, good ſoul! 
Tell him, that he's mo ſource of bliſs; 
Te: im, my health depends on 48% 
Tell! him, this breaſt no joy can 111d 

it caie: diſturb his dearer mind: 

This faithful breaſt, it he be well, 

No pang, but that of abſeace, fesl.“ 

Ben bluſh'd, and ſmil d, and ſcratch'd h is head; 
Then, tait'ring in his accents, aid 
One meſlage more he bade me bear, 

© But that's a ſecret for your ear: 

4 My matter begs, on no account, 

You lady ihip would dare to mount 

the Maſtiff Dog. —* What means the! 
Are you, or is your maſter mad? 

I rive a Dog! a pretty (tory |'—— 

Ah, dearcii Madam, do no: glory 

In your own trengch; temptation's ſtrong, 
And trail our nature. — N vour tongue! 
Your naſter, Sir, hall know of this. 
Dear Madam, do not wks anni. 

Your t{-rvant's-zeal:. by all you vow'd, 
By ail the love vou ever ſhew'd;.. 

By ali your hopes of oliſs to cone; 
Beware the Maſtiſt- Dog! — >: CUINDz 


OY 


„ Inſulting wretch!' the lady cries. 


The ſervant takes his cue, and flies. 


Whilſt confternation marks her fade, 

He mounts his ſtecd, and quits the place. 

In vein ſhe calls, as ſwift as wi d | 

Fe ſcours the lawn; vet cait behind 

One parting look, r ſeem'd to ſay— 

4 Beware the Dog! then rode away. 
Why ſhould } Pals in © cha hurry ing tcene 

Of clathing thoughts which paſs'd within, 

Where doubt on d. ubt inceſſant roil'a? 

Enouga tor me the t2ciet's told: 

Ana Madam, in a itt ante qua: e 

© What's to be don? — lohn! Betty! Harry! 

«© Gs, call lim back. — He s out of fight; 

No ſpeed can overtake has flight.“ 

Patience per force alone remains, 

Precarious cure for real pains! 

© I ride a Dog! a iran ge conceit; 

And never, ſure, attempted yet. 

What can it mean? What: er it was, 

There is ſome myſtery in the cate. 

And really, now I've thought a minute, 

There may be no great matter in it. 

Ladies of old, to try a chanye, 

Have rode on animals as ſtrang 

Helen a ram, a bull Europa; 

Nay, Engliſh widows, for a fax pas, 

Were doom d to expiate their ſhame, 

As authors ſay, upon a ram. 

And ſhan't my virtue take a pride in 

Outdoing ſuch vile trulls in riding? 

And ſure a ram's as weal: a creature! — 

Here, Betty, reach me (he SpeC ator. '— 

Lord bleſs me, Ma'am, a+ one may ay, 

« Your ladyſbip's quite mop'd to-day. 
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\eading will only, I'm afraid, 
1 


Fat more ſtrage megrims in your bead. 
*T were better, ſure, to ta Ke the air: 
1 ore er, Ia am, the conch and pair; 

1d then, too, | may go beſide; 
Or, it you rather . to ride? — 
Ride, Betty! that's my wiſh, my aim! 
Pray, Betty, is our Ceſar tame? 
Tam, Madam! Yes. I never heard 
You mean the maſtift in che yard? 
He makes an ite, and ba Ks at folk 883 
But ſurely, Matamy your la'ibip jakes.“ == 
*-Þ)kKes, Betty! no. By earth and heaven, 
© This intult fall not be f örgiven! 
„ Water they mean, I "i ride the Dog. 
o, Pry "Lee e, tree him from his clog, 
© An bring him hither: they ſhall find 
There's courage in a female mind!” 
do 1.411, 19. done. Te Dog appears 
Wich Betty chirping on the {tat s. 
The flzating ſacque is thrown aſide, 
"The ve!tm-nts p:oper for a ride, 
Such as we oft in Hyge-Park vievr, 
Ot tultian white, lapell'd with blue, 
By Betty” s Care were on the pot; 
Nor is the feather'd hat f rgor. 
Please with herielt tip accoutred laſs 
GK half a turn before her glaſs; 
In, ump'eing, lad —* 1] wear and vow, 
| 110; ite Captain Wilkins nw: 
But 1eri0us cares our thoughts demand: 
Poor Cœfar! ſtroke him with vour hand. 
mild he teems, and wa s his tail! 
Lis now die moment to prevail. 
he tpakez and ſtraight, with eye ſedate, 
Ecgon th' important work of fate. 
A cufluen on his back the plac d, 
And bund with ribbands ro nd his waiſt: 
Ih vos 55 nich whilom grac'd her head, 
And down her winding lappets fpread, 
From. alt it's tft meanders frees, 
Became: e bidlz ior her ſteed. | 
And nix ike mounts. Dear HOI hear! 
„Bist Goddel: of the lanar tpher-! 
6."Þ a u, cha! nal 01 preiery d from fate 
Ape nymph. who leaps. a five-barr'd gate; 
take me, Coddeſs, to thy care! 
O near a tender lady's prayer! 
Thy vot refs. once, as pure a maid 
As ever rov'd the ) Han ſhade; 
Thu now, by man's ſeduction won, 
She wears, alas! a loofer zone. 
In vain the pray d. She mia, ſe ſall: 
And Ceſar barks, and Betty Iqua!!s. 
The marble hearth receives, below, 
The hea 2 123 a diretul blow! 
And ſtarting veins with blood diſgrace 
The mga marble of her face. 

Here might J ſing of fading charms 
Reclin'd on Betty's faithful neck, 
Like Venus in Dione's arms, 

And much f om Homer might I ſpeaks 
But we retcr to Pope's tranſlati n, 
And haſten to our plain narration. 

\ hile broths and plaiſters are prepar'd, 
And detors feed, and Mad im ſcar'd, 
At length returns th? impatient ſquire, 
Eager, and panting with deſire. 
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But finds his home a deſart place, 

No ſpouſe to welcome his embrace, 

No tender ſharer of his blits 

To chide his abſence with a kiſs. 

Sullen in bed the lady lay, 

And muffled from the eye of dav, 

Nor d'ign'd a look—averte and ſad 

As Dido in the Elyttan ſhade. 
Ama d, alarm'd, the bed he preſs'd, 

And claſp'd her ſtruggling to his breaſt. 

My life, my foul! 1 cannot brook 

© 'This cruel, this averteq look. 

And is it thus at laſt we meet *? 

Then rais'd her gent!» from the ſheet, 

What mean, he cries, * theſe bleeding ſtrains, 

This muffled head, and burſting veins? 

What ſacrilegious hand could dare 

To fix it's impious vengeance there?“ 

The Dag! the Dog!” was all the ſaid, 

And ſobbing ſunk again in bed. 

The Dog, the Dog! exprets'd her grief, 

Like poor Othello's handkerchief, 
Meanwhile had Ben, with prudent care, 
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From Betty learnt the whole affair, 
And drew th' impatient ſquire aſide, 


To own the cheat he could not hide. 
See, raſcal! ſee! enrag d he cries, 

© What tumors on her forehead riſe! 

© How ſwells with grief that face divine!"-- 
© Town it all, the fault was mine, 
Replies the lad; dear, angry lord: 

But huſh! come hi her; not a word! 
Small are the ills we now endure; 

. Thoſe tumours, Sir, admit a cure: 

But, had 1 done as you directed, 

Whoſe forehead then had been affected? 
Had Captain Wilkins been forbidden— 
Ah, maſtzr! who had then been ridden?” 


THE TAXES. 
A TALE. 


BY MR, R. TATTAM. 


RE AT Jove, tho' ſeated far on high, 
(3 Sometimes to earth directs his eye; 
And, while he turns the globe around, 
Knows whether grief or joy abound. 

As, now, his godſhip's fingers fall, 
On our ſmall portion of the ball, 
He finds the ifland's pulſe beat low, 
From whenc2 we inward ſadneſs Know: 
Apollo, too, now flacks his reins, 
And thus to) Jupiter complains — 
Of late, in paſſing Britain's iſle, 
Where always | delight to ſmile; 
Each houle | find reũſts my power, 
And darkneſs reigns at mid-day hour: 
So few the windows I can peep in, 
© There's ſcarce a ſingle hole to creep in.” 
Great Jove exclaims—* Tis paſſing ſtrange; 
But Britons are too prone to change: 
For once I'll viſit the weak elves, 
© And learn the reaſon from themſelves," 
From Ida's mount the god deſgends, 
And on a moor his journey endes | 
Vor. I. 
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But wish for what they would receive. 


Aud in their place up ſprings a wall: 


A large farm-houſe he there deſcries, 

And to the manſion quickly hies; 

He brings a ſtorm, his thunders roar, 

The wet-thro' god knocks at the door. 

The churliſh farmer, full of care, 

Demands, in ſurly tone“ Who's there?” 

© A triend,” cries Jove, who means no harm, 
© Bit teeks for ſhelter from the ſtorm.” 

The farmer takes him for ſome ſquire, 
And ſeats him near a roaring fire; 
Pronounces him a welcome gueſt, 
And brings a pitcher of the b-ſt, 

And now, Jove's ſpirits quite elate, 
He aſks what changes in the ftate. 
Qu ith Gruff —* That changing is a curſe; 
We're always changing for the worſe: 
Changing the miniſtry brings trouble, 
The new ones alwa\s tax us double. 
And their confounded commutation 
Is like to ruin halc the nation: 
Ihe tax on horſes farming hinders; 
But ſtill the worſt's that tax on windows, 
Such taxing now 1s in their head, | 
They tax the living, tax the dead. 
My wife, and ſhe is fix months gone, 
Muſt pay for child —or girl or ſon 
Or elſe no Chriſtian will thev make it; | 
But Church and State ſay © Hell may take it!" 
Beſides a hundred taxes more; 
Such taxing ne'er was known before.” 
'T he thunders ceaſe, it rains no more, 
And Jove reveals himſelf and power. 
Then bids them, left they diſbelieve, 


The farmer ftares; his wife ſtares more; 
They ne er had ſeen a god before! 
« Great Sir, quoth Gruff, © then, all we aſk, 
8 | | 
© To free us from theſe curſed taxes!” 
His godſhip, laughing, diſappears; 
And, while they tremble with their fears, 
Down in each room the caſements fall, 


Then, out of breath, comes ſtable Ned; 

And tells them every horſe is dead. 

The ſequel now no longer tarries; 

For, with the fright, the dame miſcarries. 
Amaz'd, the tarmer prays that fate 

May fix him in his former ſtate: 

And Jove, in pity to his pain, 

Brings all to light and Iife again. 


& RECEIPT 
TO FORM A MODERN FINE LADY, 
T 7” OU mutt firſt, my fair pupil, refign all 
pretence | 
To thoſe old-faſhion'd beauties—Diſcretion and 
Senle; | 
Let your converſe be ſuch as was once thought 
unfit, 
And you'll ſoon be accounted polite, and a wit. 
When by thoſe of inferior rank you're addreſs'd, 
By a toſs of your head be your breeding expreis'd 3 
Or if you would add to their ſhame and diſgrace, 
Firſt turn up your noſe, and then laugh in their 


faces 
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If twenty adm'rers ſhould aſter you run, 

Coquette with them all, but be conſtant to none: 

For, believe me, you ne'ercan be thought of the ton, 

If your ſmiles you beſtow on one lover alone. 

Make a jet, my dear Sophia, of all that is grave; 

For who, but a parton, a fool, or a knave, 

Would ever be ſerious— Tis quite unpolite 

For fine ladies to think: let thoſe who delight 

In ſober reflectio n, and itudy, puriue 

Their favourite plan—"twould be monſtrous 1 in 
yOu, 

But, whenever you wiſh a dull how to kill, 

You may read new romances, or Hoyle, if you will: 

Since none to politeneſs can ever pretend, 

Who play not at cards: your very beſt friend 

Would tear to acknowledge, that even ſhe knew 

A creature h void of politenets as you. 

As Englifh is chatter'd by each country wench, 

You mutt learn, by all means, that tweet lan- 
enage, the French. 

Ir you with like a Chriſtian to walk, or to dance, 

Apply to Monf:cur De la Caper from France; 

He'll teach you to hop a-la-mode de Paris: 

Let your head-dreſs be modcli'd by Mouſieur 
e 

For Engliih frizeurs can do nothing ari; Sht, 

They'd make e'en the lovely Mits —— a trightz 

But Monſieur Toupee, or Monkicur à la Friz, 

A beauty can make of the homelieſt ph1z, 

Were Nature no roſes or lilies beſtows, 

Kind Art will ſupply both the lily and roſe x 


And wiat iz now practis d by each modern dame, 


Can haruly ve thought or a fin or a ihame, 
Then let bal d beauty to Civet's 5. 8 
Who ſells what will make her both blooming 


7 


and tal r. 
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There, tao, if ſne pleafes, the char: ner may buy 
Pertumcs which 2 en thoſe of Arabia outvies 


All theſe, my dear Sephia, fall not to procure; 


Wat mortal a nymph void of iweets can endure! 


Your dreſs (ſince Lunardi has fluw: tou rds the 


moon) 
Muft in every part bear the name of Balloon; 
Tho', perhaps 
Wear, 
Than a horie to an egg-ſhell, or you to a bear. 


Bur, hold—t am burty ung out of my iphere; 


„it no greater reſemblance may 
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And ina tneretore coLclude with requeſting, my 
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wo 
And Hope f for \ ears indulg'd in vainz 
To We; ad lu wert. ne, appear! 
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Tell me, but that Maria.s nears 


Fraughit with the proſpect of that N 
Ils not expecting but pling 
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Come, Expectation! haſte to me, 
Kind patent of Creauli y! 
For ever put that iemblance on! 
Appear lik her, and her alone: 
Betore my eyes her image place, 
Her ſtrength of mind, her bloom of face; 
Thine aid I will for aye implore, 
Thy bounty blefs, thy power adore. 
What couid I not with patience bear 
With pleature—while 1 w.it for bei 
No grief could feel while ſhe were nigh, 
And laughter wanton'd in her eye: 
Nor plealure know, eſt rang 'd to joys, 
Whene'er | hear M. aria's ſighsz 
Nor any dreaded evil tear, 
So much as that of lohng * 
Yet it mutt be I'm doom'd to part; 
To tear her trom my eyes, my heart! 
My every hope, each wiſh, reſign; 
And REVErs never call her mine! 
But is there none—no ſecret WAY — 
My VOWS 15 waft, muy duty pay! 7 
Fric adthio! Eſteem! Can none of theſe 
Inſtruct an artiets ſwain to plcaſe? 
Yet, rovv'd of the ſole power t'impart 
The honet meaning of my harts 
How-can L halt it's reelings prove. 
How! wicn 1 dare not mention ve =: 
Yet fly, Deipajr! Suſpence, be gone! 


' Your ſullen empire I diſown; 


With tranſport till I bow to thee, 
Kind patent oi Credulity! 
Benign, as erſt, do thou appear, 
And hope, and certain joy, are near. 
Hatte, Expectat on! lovelieſt friend! 
Thy tofreit, iwceteit influence, lend: 
Tre anxious, neart-expanding high, 
hat rites when Maria s nigh; 
Which kindles all my toul, to prove 
Her beauty's force, the price of love! 
'To View, to hear, to claſp her once ag; in, 
Were cheaply purchas d with an age of pain. 
SALISBURY. SOPHIA Pore, 


SUCCESS AND DISAPPUINTMENT, 
A TALE. | 
- OUR every wiſh ſhould fortune crown, 


With wealth „with honour, and renc un, | 

Let not your boſom ſwell with pride, 
The low and humble to deride. 

ITis not ordain'd, that all who ftrive, 
Like you ſhould rife, like you ſhould thrive; 
Yet ſoft humanity will teach, 
To treat the poor with kindly ſpeech 
And not, in haughty, ſurly tone, 
Unpitving bid the wretch be gone. 

You urge, perhaps, your own deſert, 
Your induttry, your ſkill, your ſ art; 
That fools and ſpendthrifts juſtly may 
Expect, in life, a luckleſs day. 

The obſervation may be true; 

But this is nothing, ſtill, to you: 
Remember, you're of human race! 


Should juſtice every where take place, 
Tho' 
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Troy high advanc'd, you yet might fall, 
And changes happen to us all. 

Jo bring the fubject more to view, 

Ill now my ſimple tale purſue, 

"Two vouths ſet out in life together, 
And touk their route=nv matter whither: 
To Fortune each his with addreſs'd; 

Her tavour, ure, muſt make him bleſ. d! 
And sach as dilige ently ſtrave, 
By every means, $0-whn her love. 

The one the heard, ſoon rais'd on high, 
And cruwn'd him with proſperity; 
Extenfive actes call him lord, 

And peace and plenty crown his board: 
No craving duns his door diſtreſs; 
And he, by all, was call'd Succeſs. 

The other, tho? with care and pains 
He toil d-ail day, and rack'd his brains; 
Condemn'd to bear the dame's neglect, 
Gain d neither riches nor reſpect: 

For Poverty, a meagre ſhade, 

Her tatter a mantle o'er him ſpread; 
Derinon follow'd where he came, 
And Difappointment was his name. 

Perplexing thoughts diſturb his mind: 
Reſ>iv d his former friend to find, 

He feeks the ſpacious manſion out; 
Relief was there—without a doubt! 

Both friencly in their early years, 

Alike their hopes, alike their fears; 

He, t{urelv, could expect no lefs! 

When, at the door, behold Succeſs, 

With haughty mien, forbidding air, 

View hamteſs Diſappointment theres. 

Eis nome, he ſaid, he did not know; 

_ if he did, twas long ag"; 

11t time, 8 things, were alter'd quite: 
T] ben {hut the door, and cried—* Good night!“ 
et Fortune ſhew'd ker fickle fl; 

An a. in an inſtant, turn'd her wheel. 
Sa „alas! can vaunt no more; 

His all is gone, and he is poor: 

The other, late fo ſadly croſs'd, 

No more in ſeas of trouble toſs'd, 

{5s rais'd on high, to wealth and ſtate, 
Nor feels the curſe of pride, tho' great; 
Remembrance of his former days 
Appears in all he does, or ſays; 

For well be knows, tis in the power 

Of her who rais'd, to fink him lower. 

| AMBRICANT 3, 


ODE TO ANTIQUATED VIRGINITY. 
AIL! fpotleſs Virgins, free from fn; 


Ye antique maidens, hail! 
To gain whoſe perſons, lank and thin, 
None e' er could yet prevail! 
In flowing numbers fain would 1 
Your wond' rous praiſes fing; 
And let Imaging tion fly, 
On Fancy's ſoaring wing 
With crabbed looks, and four grimacæ, 
Ye mope like owls or bats; 
And, with a moſt enchanting grace, 
Purr, like your tabby cats 
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WARNING TO MA 


Your meagre faces, drawn ſo prim, 
Hold ev'ry heart ſecure; 

And, ſavuld ye chance but once to grin, 
"I 1s death beyond all cure! 

Your mopitick-arms (from fleſh quite free) 
We view witn ſweet del gut; z 

Your waiſis—as thin as thin can be 
Enchant our wond'ring fight! 

oneaking alone oft-times ye fit, 
At once both old and tough; 

With dog in lap, or fav'rite tit, 
And noſes grim'd with ſnuft! 


But here I top; for my poor brain 


Ailows the taſk too hard: 
To celebrate this veſtal train; 
Requires the ableſt bard! 
| RANTE be 


RRIED MEN. 
A TALE» 
”HILOM, in Kent, there liv'd a jolly 
| twainy 

Young Colinet, the genius of the plain: 
Sunnets he wrote, could ſing and whiſtle well; 
Crack witty jokes, and inerry Nories tell; 

At wakes and weddings always led the dance, 
And &rew hom every lats the wiſnful glance. 
C:urteons he was, and ſkilful to perſuade; 
Son to his lures he won the perton's n 
He married—and, O mournful to relate 
Grew a mere tvrant in the nuptial ate: © 
Allum d cominion 1 Bis trembling wife, 

And prov'd a very huſband all his life, 

No more, as once, he charm'd her li ſtening ear; 
CalPa her, ue more,“ My h. oney!' and“ My dear!“ 
But daily lem His Kea >: returning home, 

With dreaiful oaths an d curſes ſhook the rooms 
To ever; ane 45:81 on. wg d reply— 

© Youlaucy birenvou: tone what care I!? 
No anſdor would the Saen churl afford; 

But inapt the woman thort at every word. 
Wientoth alchouie, from his pt e and pot, 
She came to fetch the drunken, miänig FT fats 
Out of the houſe, he'd cry, * be gone! away l“ 
And, roc ings Gi 2er in her ears Obey |! * 

Th en Wield the crab treebs igel! iN his hand, 
Tat i Kn Gen ently nt 75 dread command. 
Vir'd Out 580 ogth, with this vexatious courſe, 
And unding every d y the-Wretc 
She..vow d {grown deſperate) to revenge her 
Wrong, 
And bear no longer what he d borne (1 long: 
To a brite ne ghoouting barber ſhe applies, 
With a. m. heart! the gallant barber. cries. 
Now, While Ibroad the tyra: nt-bumpkin roams, 
Wicheager haſte the Wa archful barber comes. 
Her welcome CHEN tl: ; 
And, for poli er work, her ny leaves. 
Now, Colley, triur- ph! then in ſcorn the ſaid, 
© Proud nf the honours that adorn ith y head. 
The pleafing vengeance often fe re 
Ani \ | Ne be COMINY horns the brute compleats. 
Hence churlith rage und may this moral find, 


þ Po 
211 grew worte; 


> jm ury de fe receiv es; 


«| 
— 
9 
© 

- 


Y 
Jr they turn beaſts, they re made the horned Kind. 
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MATRIMONY. 


H LOE, reclining on her huſband's breaſt, 

| Is all affection, tondneſs, and the reſt: 
One fleſh, one foul, they only ſeem to bear; 
She is My love, and he © My deareſt dear 
Wait but an hour—he damns his wretched fate: 
She ſighs for freedom but ſhe ſighs too late! 

© Rogue! Whore! and Villain! echo round the 

room; 

Both are diſguſted, and lament their doom. 
Shift now the ſcene - behold them friends again; 
She the fond wife, and he the trueſt ſwain: 


With one embrace, the curtain-brawlings ceaſe, 


And ſmiling Venus wins their ſouls to peace. 
Thus paſs the days in wedlock's doubtful tate, 
Compos'd of love and joy, of grief and hate. 
When hunger calls, the common viands pleaſe ; 
This has it s reliſh, that is dreis d with eaſe : 
So tis with wedded love=-we loath, when fed; 
But appetite returns—and then we bed. 
| | "eg 


THE HON NEST CONFESSION. 


T happen'd, in a healthful year, 
(Which made proviſion very dear, 
And phyſic mighty cheap;) 
A doctor, ſore oppreſs d with want, 
On buſineſs turning out io ſcant, 
Was one day ſeen to weep. 


A neighbour aſk'd him why ſo ſad, 
And hop'd no dangerous illneſs had 
To any friend befel. 
© O Lord! you quite miſtake the caſe !' 
(Goth Blitterz) © Sir, this rueful face 
© Is—'"caule my friends are well.“ 


THE CO MB AT; 
on, 3 
RED, BLACK, AND WRIT I. 


Chimney-ſweep and Baker went to fight; 
The Bakerbeat the Chimney - ſweeperwnite: 

The Chimney- ſwecp, tho laid upon his back, 
Took wind, and quickly beat the Baker black. 

In came a Brickduſt-man, with porter fed, 

And beat both Chimney- ſweep and Baker red. 


Thus, red, black, white, in clouds together lay, 


And none could tell which party had the day. 


EPIGRAM I, 


W 17 H folded hands, and lifted eyes, 

Have mercy, Heaven !' the parſon 
cries; 5 

© And on our fun- burnt, thirſty plains, 

Thy blefling ſend, in genial rains!“ 

The ſermon ended, and the prayers, 

The parſon to be gone prepares; 

When, with a lock of brighten'd ſmiles 

© Thank Heaven, it rains '' cries Farmer Giles. 

Rains quoth the porta Sure you joke | 

Rain Heaven forbid I've got no cloak * 
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EPIGRAM II. 
BY EUGENTO. 
HINK not, friend Dick, applauſe 20 
gain, 
Becauſe ſo much you write : 
What fays the old proverbial ſtrain ?== 
© A Lark is worth a Kite.” 


EPIGRAM III. 
BY ORLANDO. 
N prime of lite, Tom loft his wiſe; 
Says Dick, to ſoothe his pain— 


Thy wife, I trow, is long ere now, 
© In Abraham's boſom lain.“ 
© His fate forlorn, with grief I mourn!” 
The ſhrewd diſſembler cries : 
E For much I fear, by this ſad tear, 
© She'll ſcratch out Abraham's eyes.” 


ON MR. PECK, 
RY MR. R. TAT TAM. 

E R E lies a Peck | which ſome men ſar, 

Was firſt of all a Peck ot clay: 
This, wrought with {kill divine, while freſh, 
Became a curious Peck of feſh: | 
Through various forms it's Maker ran ; 
Then, adding breath, made Peck a man. 


Full fixty years, Peck felt life's bubbles, 


THI death reliev'd a Peck of troubles. 
Thus fell poor Peck, as all things muſt, 


And here he lies -a Peck of duſt. 


EPIT APH II. 
ON A D YER. 


OH N Spellman's like will ne'er - be founch 
He Dyed for all the country round; 
Vet hear, with patience, if you can, 
The baſe ingratitude of man: 
When Death approach'd, with aſpeR grun, 
Not one of them would Die for him; 
So, leaving all his worldly pelf, 
Poor John, at laſt, Died tor himſelf. 


Onr anda 
EXTEMPORE. 
ADDRESSED TO A GOSSIPPING APOTHE= 
CARY. 


O ſwallow down thy med'cines is a curſe; 
To bear thy noxious ſcandal, ten times 
worle : 
Inhuman wretch repent thee of the wrong 
Thy phyſic kills enough, without thy poiſonous 
dongus. * 
| Ig: 


TIT FOR TAT. 


BY JACK. 
IGHT mont hs ago, to fmall was Sally, 
Dick gave her many a private ſhake; 
Now grown fo large about the belly, 


She, in her turn, makes Richard * 
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ENIGMA: I. 


FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS, 


BY MR, 


ANNY, the pride and glory of the plain, 
F Long mourn'd the abſence of her tavour'd 
vouth; 
Her plighted love, (now ſailing on the main) 
Edward, renown'd for virtue, love, and truth, 


ALLEN, LEWE?. 


Hark ! the rude winds, the threatning ſtorms ariſe; 
The foaming ſurges bur upon the ſhore: 

The pearlv drop now trickles from hereycs; 
She fears, alas! ſhe ne'er ſhall ſee him more. 


The raven croaks; dread ſounds aflail her ears! 
Three knocks, diſtin and loud. The trem- 
bling maid 
Unlocks the door: a viſion now appears; 
But love and | innocence are ne er atraid. 


A blood-ſtain'd monſter, cruel, f fierce, and bold, 
Advanc'd, uprear'd upon his hinder-feet, 

And touch d her hand O horrid to unfold!. 
And, at his ſhaggy back, a ſnow- white ſheet. 


His eye-balls glar'd, his jaws diſtended wide; 
But, at her touch, the monſter open flew: 
His mangled carcale falis on either ſide, 
And all within is now diſclos'd to view. 


Here was a ſcene! full many a poiſon'd ſtain, 
And fable ſpot. * O ſhield him, power: above! 

© O watch my Edward! guard my faithful ſwain!? 
And thrice ſhe call'd upon her abſent love, 


The ftains, the venom'd ſpots, behold her kiſs! 
The ſnowy ſheet, the ſtrong-arm' d paws up- 
rear'd : 
She almoſt faints, as with extatic bliſs! 
Then, at her will, the viſion diſappear'd. 


Now ſolve, ye fnitors at the myſtic Thrine, 

The ſheet, and monſter with the thaggy hide; 
Then let the laureli'd wreath your brows entwine, 
And dance with blooming Fanny chen a biids. 


M A8. . 
R XI. 


ENIGMA II. 


BY ORLAN DO. 


Nhe peer, and the peaſant, alike I attend; 
Dctign d for man's uſe, I'm his ſervant and 
triend. 3 | 
I ſerve him in forrow, in ſickneſs, and need, 
For, without me, he ſure muſt be wretched indeed? 
No friend or relation, no miſtreſs or bride, 
Be times as they may, ſticks more cloſe to his 
| fide. | 
But, tho” uſeful to man, ſtill from arrogance free, 
J contels he's by no means dependent on me. 
For, tho' with the judge on the woolſack I'm 
ſeated, 
And by king, 
treated, 
Some men, in appearance of figure and fame, 
With me very little acquaintance can claim. 
The marks of old age thould | be ever reſpected, 
But the older I grow, i.1 the more I'm neglected: 
When, torn by Jiforde: , my body's decay d, 
A female phyſician is call'd to my aid; 
Of no uſe to the ladies, yer, kind as they're fairg 


lords, and commons, am civilly 


They ſupply all my wants, with attention and 
„care. 
One thing more I muſt add, tho' you deem it 
romance, 


I am oitener met vita in England than France. 


BY EUGEN10. 


AR from the ſun's enliv'ning ray, 
Ny being firſt began; 
There pea acetul, undiſturb d, I lay, 
Till torc'd, by tyrant man 


To tread the buſy path of life, 

(A road of toil and pain!) 
Or wade thro' ſcenes of blood and frite, 
On yonder hoſtile plain; 


43% THE:--W:1T?s 


For, oft, when men to ba 
I bear them to the field; 

There, uth, r<Gitieſs: on tl. fe. 

Dnawv'd by tpcar or ſhield. 


And een when jarring tumult: end, 


In arms | ſtiil am found, 
My maſter's honour todetend, 


And ſpread his fame around. 


Ot ſcorching heat, and piercing cold, 
Extremes I've greater known, 
Thon e er, by navigator bold, 


Were telt at either zone. 


But left too plain I ſhould appear, 
Ingenious wits! to vou; 

I dare nt mention hints more clear, 
But bid you now adicu, 


. : _ o 7 * 
E 4 18 M A 1 Fi 
EY TACY 
3 * 1 * 
A Arcor, ares 10 *I 225 
x T* 4 * > a — i 4 
In vVour 50 1211 1 LICE 0 0 
Tor — 4 L401 131 Ar mic: io C4111 85 
Vote! NPaUny\ 1am for a King: 


Then tor a place I hope ment 

In your M. -gazine of Wit. 

My ſkin in cummon's brown and bare, 
But ſometimes it is cleath d with hair, 
When lam dreſs'd en militaire: 

For in the army long | 
Serv'd unter Marlb: oroug 2 an 
And, in the mda of war's ala 
Have always carried fite-arms. 
Altho? for valour never prais dy 
The ſoldier I have orten rais'd, 
My ſtation in the middle rank, 
1 do more harm than good in tl 
The Stewarts fought my com. 
Cromwell ſupported was by 3 

The preſent King ſo well 1 pleaſe, 

I often fit between his knees. 

In peace I likewife am of ule, 

Yet I do often ald abuſt: 

The bighwayman 1 much befriend, 
And fu uggler oft afſiſtance lend; 
Yet is my preſence little courted, 

By thoſe by whom Im bett {upportes, 


] 
{ 


Ve 288 , 


AY 


+ - 


REBU 


KERVUS -L 


RY IR. w. RUSHER, BANBURY. 


Wos, thirds of what often we do, 
With intantile ſuſtenance crown ; 


Then will be diſcover'd to view, 
What carried this Rebus to toben. 


REBUS Il. 
BY MR. JOHN SMITH, ROSEMARY LAN. 
AK E part of a foot, then with judgment 
tranſp ſe, 


And you'll find you've the anſwer juſt under your 
nofes 


Some times f. legs fall to my | 5 5 
At abc al - | -41 ice a leg I've got! 
©. 


ti more of me might be exprefs'd, 
For I'm a tliing 'tween man and beaſt; 
But tnoſe are witeit—who tay leaſt, 


ENIGMA V. 
BY MR. I. PECK. 
father, cre he gave me birth, 


N Lay butied-ceep among the earth; 
And, rotting in the ground, 

Fon his remains I then (prung up, 

An ſgon I] found 10 bir cup 
Gf mileries abs nd. 


J ſtood not long, ere cruel man 

(Boar with tuch miteries who can?) 
Nie thro" the middle cut: 

Then, like a murderer JI was us'd, 

Bound to a cart, and ſore abus d, 
And clot- in priſon; ſhut. 


. not bee 
foe, O cruel 2 

8 411 g ws and fore 
To hot and g'ocmy dungeons lent, 
1 VAL: JUS hargſhips inderwent 


Wnich never mortal | bore. 


oye? PLS 


Tuo nw from dungeons I am free, 


I fear I ſhall devourea be, 


By man, my cruel foe: . 
And vou, no doubt, will bear your part, 
Perhaps may ſtab me thry' the heart: 
Ah! e, do rack 1 80! 
ENIGMA VI. 


BY T. Wo LEICESTER. 
M ſometimes long, at others ſt, 
Jun as men give me birth; 
r1bs are chiefly my ſupport, 
vv hene'er I'm form'd on earth. 


My 


After my bi: th I never thrive 
In bulk, or height of ſtature; 
, Trom the fire that 1 derive, 
Contrary am 1 nature. 


2 


Kb \./ 


ne rad jo ve Ms t> 3ea ve "7 . 
TE: record cid you'll find my 1 


"4 wix: thirteen and eleven. 


SES. 
REBUS III. 
BY PAKENRHAMIENSIS. 
F a colour two-fiſths you muſt takes 
| Add a good Engliſh liquor, 
Fit for juſtice or vicar; 
And a fith it will initantly make, 


REBUS-IV. 
BY MR. 1. BECKETT, Ju. 
Part of a croſs with a circle combin'd, 


Give the name of a town which I leave you 
to find, 
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SO DU FF ION S. 
ENIGMAS 


A Tea. Kettle. 
2. A Weiver's Shuttle. 
ch Mu: i- Yo 


4. A Hair-Broom. 
5 Virtue. 
C. A Pair oi Horns. 


REBUSES 


1. Luna: gi. 
» A. 
- + V. 58 


SELECT ANS 


T. BY MR. HRO N RN ET T, 
ASSISTANT AT THE Mu. MAVOR'S 
ACADEMY, V UODSTOCK. 

FOUR Emnyma, Mercutio, fo dark and fo 


mrettyy 


48 Ba 
U F . 


I:1-1ulving; believe me, I tink myſelf wirty: 
But, to tell | 


One Wiole ev 1.1 ng 87 in Vain 4 por. 4 Geer vour 


* we: oth * 
* * 1 » 


$427: 7. £5 & * 9 
v4 11 gave eat: O MV nails; 


ig 1 I alten d tO ved; 


T? . * 14 ! q * K 4 » 7 ! 
DUCTION, C 13% 21 MAS. could enter u * head. 
Sle2D TC TrEM my eres; Lerole in a £30 

Ani orcer den y 1ervant' tne ea- things to fete 


But the .cups were 
mce:y brown d, 

When,lo'tromtieTEea-KETTIEifiu'd a ſound. 
Ilo Kk dz; and, behold! it was perché on athorn 
For «22n was the air, and unpleaſipg the mo 

I liſten ir $ ttrains now 01; tin&tly were en d. 
Your Enigma in all it s proportions 
Taen, in tranſports of jay, 1 lea 


rang'd, and the toaſt 


ITAUarce 


ppoe Ar 4. 

*4 

3% q : ny 10 dts 
An! QICE Cd 18 K 1 1 LE "Ie linging 10 I Wett., 


2. BY QUERUMANIA-. 
ERENE, amidft furrouncing fire, 
8 Hear the Txa-KETTLE ſing; 
Or whether winter vents her ite, 
Or blooming flowers ſpring. 
So ſhe whoſe breaſt true Virtue fills, 
Mar v mile at Scandal's fire; 
Endure Misfortune's thorny ills 7 
Nor let a figh reſp! ICs 


3. BY MR. E. T. PILGRIM- 


O a ſubject to, black, who the devil would 
write, 

Were it not for the ſake I the Medal ſo bright? 

But to ſhew you I'm not quite fo blind as a beetle, 

I pronounce your Enigma to be a TEA-KET- 


TLE; 
And now, friend Mercutio, you welcome ſhall 
be, | 
To a uell-butter'd toaſt, and a good diſh of 
tea, 


I” you call in Budge Row, on yours E. T. P. 


ERS TO THE 


3. Wire 
＋ . Medals 


PRIZE ENIGMA. 


4. BY MUNDUNGUS, 


GAINS'TT the new taxes theo! Foxites may 
et th Knits r lafely may ſinile at their toils; 
Fer each vid Woman's praifcs he ſurely will have, 
As ſhe drinks „H her in or har IEA- NET 
1 LE boils. 
F. BY A BATCHELOR» 
(IN AN ANSWFR TO ALL THE EN 
AND REZBU SES.) 


NE AS 
A VeaA:Nis 


3 n : ! ads 
t chelor $ Vie is enough to. per! IN 


ICMAS 


r.ning my pieces, ye critics, do 


* * mes 
Iecxp' Sed a Adil, my hope 3 all miſc arry 
e ny friends ale aged 15 ane is 1 bea 


* «wy, 
MATTY * 

* 
* ty 
rY 4 ! 


To tell you tne ren on why marriage I ſcorn, 
1 111 It rad Om Sade! i) Drow tl.cre VV 31140 ring 


forth a Hern: 
Pt ſooner, ye e, than my hopes hould expire, 
Prize c'en D.N th it dreaced mode d acquire. 
1d Heaven, ere coupled ſor life, 
'Fo | "hk te err, \ . . huſing Q wite! 
„ddl young, or yet peeviſhiy old; 
Her virtue corrupt! . ſe, ung countlets her gold: 
Nor imagine àl thoughts of a houtewite I drop; 
She ſhould know how to han ca Erh or a mop: 
And, while 1 am reading the Wit's Magazine, 
Let her, like my good aunt at Nye, ſtul be ſeen, 
To work til! the” lza-KETTLE tings ontne fires 
And her needle re{ume when the tea- things retire. 
Such a wife, then, as thiz—witl the Mccal—I'l 
take, | 
And nothing but Death ſhall the contract e'er 
break: 
Contented 1'11 fit, and Vfe's Shuttle unravel, 
Nor e er with Larardi and fame wiſh to travel, 


et grant me, x 


2 
NON 2 


HAMMERSMI T. 


6. BY EUGENIO. | 
O more, ye 1umptuous tea-urns, dare 
Superior excelience to boaſt: 
Mercutio's KETTLE thines more fair; 
Sings, ; t00—ang yet but Sixpence coſt. 


Very ingenious Anſwers to the PRIZ ENIGMA were allo received from Mr. W. Ruſher, 


Banbury; Mr. J. 


N. Fiſh Street Hill; Mr. John Jones, North Row, Grotvenor Square; 


. . 


S. Sevenoaks; Mr. W. Stone, Beak Street; T. Waring, Leiceſter; Mr. J. Peck; Mr. J. Smith, 


Mr. R. 


Rolemary Lane: 


Tattam; J. S. Greenwich; Jack; 
genio; Mr. Francis Brown; Mr. Thomas Pugh, Oxford Street; 


S. Homer, Clapton; Eu- 
Mils Sally Brock, Honiton 


Oroonoko; Mr. J. Cole, Newgate Street; Oxonienſis; Mr. J. G. Jun. Americanus; Poetical 
Cobler; Frances Maria Dobion, Mary bone; and A Sexvant. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES, 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA 111. 
BY MR. E. T. PILGRIM. 
F married, ſweet poetic fair, 
How ha py he whoſe name you bear! 
It not, let every youth be told— g 
That Celia's worth her weight in Cold. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA III. 
4 
BY NOBODYs 
HE paſſport to all the gaod things you have 
told, t 
If Ive gueis'd aright, is al powerful Col: 
It opens all loc ks, your Enigma ditarms 
Let it not be the patiport to Celia's arms. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA IV. 
RY MR. K. To PIT-GRUMe 
O wonder, Friend Ruther, vou think of a 
Brom; by 
T other day you kifs'd Nelly, while ſweeping 
vour room. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA VI. 
BY MR. JOHN RIDLEY, 
Nou ſwears that he a cuckoid ſcorns; 
Yet, faith! I know not how: 
Since tis well known that Pom has horns, 
And wears them on his brow. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE REBUSES, 


RY OXONIENCTS. 


FNDEED, Mr. Peck, we have heard it at Wye, 


That Lyunardi s the man who aſcended the 
ixy3 
Thus my ſlender Vit your new Rebus explains, 
Tho' a Medal | never ſhall get for my pains, 


ANSWER TO REBUS 1, 
BY MR. E. T. PILGRIM, 
OU aſk, who has travell'd the high road 
to fame? | 
The queſtion is anſwer'd-—Lnunardi's his name! 


ANSWER TO REB3USES I. II. 
RY W. z. ISLINGTON, 

UNARDI's fame for mounting high, 

Has reach'd, no doubt, as far as Hye. 


ANSWER TO REBUS 111. 
EV MA. k. r. PIT.GRIM. 
HO a blockhead, | think that your Rebus 
I've hit; | 
Give me leave to applaud you, friend Peck, for 
your Mir f 
ANSWER TO REBUS II. 
| BY TRISMEGISTUS, 
| IT che third Rebus will properly fit: 
in Mie, I preſume, I have certainly hit 
This queſtion, whichwnly is anſwer'd by Wit. 
ANSWER TO REBUSES 111, Iv. 
BY MR. W. STONE, BEAKX STREET. 
"IT, as the poet ſays, is bottle ſmall, 
And tor a while uncork'd, it frothy 
| flies; : 
But if no Medal's gain'd, it's ſpirits pall, 
It drpops, ic finks, grows flat, then fours, and 
dies. | | 
ANSWZR TOREBUSES III, IV. 
BY W. E. ISLINGTON, 


IF „t ſhould once creep in my brain, 


A Medal, Sir, I Ul ſtrive to gain. 


£> Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mr. W. Ruſher, to Enigmas 3, FR 6, and 


Rebuſcs 1, 3, 43 Mr. J. N. to Enigma 5, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 43 Mr. John Jones, to Enigmas 
37 4, 5> ©, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. Philip Hoffe, Compton, to Enigmas 3, 4. 5, and Re- 
butes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; T. Waring, 
to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3,4; Mc. ſohn Smith, Roſemary Lane, to Enigmas 
3» 4, 5, and Rebus 3; S. Hoſmer, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 2, 3, 43 Mr. Thomas 
Pugh, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 3, 4; Mr. J. Beckett, Jun. tv Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and Rebuſes 1. 2, 3, 43 Mr. Francis Browne, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 
Frances Maria Dobſon, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. John Savage, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, and Rebules 3, 4 Mr. W. E. Iſlington, to Enigmas 3, 4, 5, 
6, and Rebuties 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. W. K. Wet Bromwich, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and Rebuſes 
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T has been ſaid, and probably with 

ſtrict truth, that every animal, 
however noxious and deteſtable, has 
it's undoubted uſe in the grand ſcale 
of exiſtence, though the particular ſer- 
vices of many creatures under this 
deſcription are often inſcrutable by 
human ſagacity. This aſſertion has 
excited the emulation of philoſophi- 
cal enquirers, who have of late years 
made many valuable diſcoveries on 
ſo important a ſubject. The learned 
Blanketarius, A. B. C. D. E. F. and 
Member of all the Academies of Sci- 
ence in Europe, has puhliſhed, in two 
quarto volumes, aDiſſertation on thoſe 
in valuable domeſticated inſets, the 
Chamber Flea and Bug; and a very 
diſtinguiſhed member of moſt of thoſe 
enlightened bodies has been engaged 
upwards of twenty years in collecting 
materials for a compleat Hiſtory of 
the ſeveral ſpecies of Pediculi, or Hu- 


man Lice, falſely called vermin; in 


which he will demonſtrate the unri- 
valled attachment, fidelity, and uti- 
lity to mankind, of thoſe Capital In- 
ſes: an appellation, as he aſſerts in 
his Preliminary Letter to the Preſi- 
dent of the A. B. C. Society, very 
properly their due; not only from the 
uſual ſtation of one of the principal 
ſpecies, on the Caput, or Head; but 
from their pre-eminent ſervices to 
the human ſtructure in general. 
Reader, it is well for thee that ] 
have not the honoyr to be an aſſo- 
cjate in any of thoſe ſcientific inſti- 
tutions; ſo that I am obliged to give 


thee a diſcovery which I have lately 


made reſpecting the utility of two hi- 
therto-deemed noxious animals, in 


two ſmall ſentences, inſtead of two 
large volumes. | 

My diſcovery, then—for I will no 
longer keep thee in ſuſpenſe—is brief- 
ly this: that thoſe poor, deſpiſed crea- _ 
tures, modern Patriots, and modern 
Critics, have each their reſpective 
ufes in ſociety; and, what 1s well 
worthy of remark, their ſervices are 
preciſely the ſame. The Patriot, by 
conſtantly keeping a watchful eye on 
the Miniſter—who knows that no 
fault, real or accidental, can eſcape the 
very worſt conſtruction—obliges him 
to be always awake on his poſt, where 
he might, perhaps, were it not for 
this uſeful reptile, now and then be 
caught napping: and the Cratic, or 
Book-Grub—by perpetually ſearch- 
ing the labours of a writer, for actual or 
fancied reſemblances to his prede- 
ceſſors, as welt as for ſuch miſtakes 
as reſult from ignorance or inatten- 
ton, which he never fails to publiſh 
in the leaſt advantageous light—as ef. 
fectually prevents errors and 1mita- 
tions in thoſe Authors who might 
otherwiſe be diſpoſed to forget, too 
often, that the beſt they could do is 
not too much for the rewards they 
ene expedt—preſent pay, and 
uture fame. 

And, it muſt be owned, if an Au- 
thor, and a Prime-Miniſter— with 
adequate abilities honeſtly do their 
duty, both the Public, and Poſterity, 
will in general do theirs. 


© But, Mr. Night- Walker, what 
© has all this to do with the adven- 
* tures in which you are engaged?” 

Anſwer me fairly, my very good 


3 K 2 


friend 
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friend—Haſt thou not—in thy own 
mind at leaſt—accuſed me of ſtretch- 
ing probability to the utmoſt verge 
of poſſibility, in my relation of the 
thief-takers viſit ſo ſoon after the 
robbery3—* As it was evidently not 
© committed—if it ever was com- 
< mitted'—ſayeſt thou till you had 
quitted her Ladyſhip's houſe, how 
could they poſſibly get the neceſ- 
ſary intelligence as to you in ſo 
ſhort a time?“ | 
If thou wilt, in future, give me 
leave to tell a ſtory in my own way, 
J will endeavour to ſatisfy thy inqui- 
ſitive diſpoſition. 

But, when we have once ſatisfacto- 
rily experienced the integrity of a 


friend, let us not haſtily ſuſpect his 


veracity. 

This is the 758 

Fler Ladyſhip was actually robbed; 
by whom, it is eaſy to gueſs. Infor- 
mation was immediately ſent to Bow- 


CHRISTMAS 
E IN G invited this Chriſtmas to 


ſpend an evening at the houſe of 
a wealthy citizen, who has happily 
not attained to ſo much modern re- 
hnement as to deſpiſe thoſe innocent 


gambols which amuſed his forefa- 


thers, I ſend you the particulars of 
our night's diverſion; which, I own, 
gave me conſiderable pleaſure. 

My friend is one of thoſe who ef- 
teem it the greateſt honour in life to 
be thought men of buſineſs. His 
corporation diſplays his partiality for 
good living, and his noſe is finely 
t:nted with vermilion, He was ſeated 
in a great chair, next to his wife; 
who, not being one of the moſt ſlen- 
der women in the world, occupied a 
great portion of the room. The ci- 
tizen's favourite dog Jowler ſat by his 
maſter, with all the compoſure and gra- 
vity of a conſcientious magittrate! 
The old gentleman's wig appeared 
rather diſcompoſed by his afternoon 
nap; which circumſtance, added to 
the broad grin of his help- mate, gave 


when next we meet, 
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Street, with a particular deſcription 


of myfelt and Harry, as well as of 


1 young creature who accompanied 

The myrmidons in waiting ſu- 
0 Na we muſt have carried her off in 
a coach: they enquired at the turn- 
pike; and not only found that we had 
paſſed there, but that the gate-keeper 
remembered the number of the coach. 
They, accordingly, ſoon diſcovered 
the driver, and he very readily told 
them where he put us down. 


And now, Reader, having uin 


forgiven thee this rude intruſion on 


my narrative, I would gladly have 
proceeded to relate what farther re- 
fulted from my firſt evening's adven- 
ture. It 1s, however, too late, to be- 
gin ſuck an intereſting ſubject; but, 
let me go on 
ſmoothly, and I will endeavour to de- 
ſerve your patient attention. 


H—. 


GAM B OLS. 


conſiderable drollery to the ſcene 
which 1 have endeavoured to ſketch. 
A hackney-writer ſat on his left, with 
a long-noſed clergyman, who paid his 
devoirs, at intervals, to a ſnub- noſed 
old maid. 

This reverend gentleman, like 
many of his modern brethren, had a 
cuſtom of paying greater attention to 
the bottle than to the pulpit; and was 
poſſeſſed of the eccleſiaſtical failing of 
preferring women to the liturgy. 

Among the reſt, was a country kinſ- 
man, of the name of Ralph Jones; 
whoſe ſtraight hair, blue coat, red 
waiſtcoat,and buck ſkin breeches, ſhone 
conſpicuous. Poor Ralph was the butt 
of the whole room! He was freſh from 
Cumberland, and conſequently unac- 
quainted with the ways of London. 
Theſe, with Mr. Tiffany, a filk-mer- 
cer, three young ladies, myſelf, and a 
little boy, filled up the motley group. 

The parſon, in the courſe of the 
evening, propoſed a game at Forfeits, 


which was univerſally agreed to; but 


the 
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the clergyman, being an adept at the 
3 of the ifs fell to his 

are. My part in this performance 
was to command the penalties. I 
was accordingly extendedon the car- 
pet, with my head 1n the lap of the 
treaſurer, who held the forfeits in her 
apron. Among many others, I com- 
manded the moſt beautiful young la- 
dy preſent to take the candle in her 
hand, ſtand in a corner of the room, 
and call Ralph to kits the candleſtick. 


All was mute!—and the parſon, hav- 


ing taken advantage of the company's 
watching Ralph, began to kiſs the old 
maid, who ſeemed as quiet in her ſi- 
tuation as if ſhe had been in her Sun- 
day's pew. In the mean time, the 
young lady having obeyed, poor 
Ralph—Oh, dreadful blunder!—in- 
ſtead of ſaluting the amiable Louiſa, 
applied his lips to the candleftick. 
Every muſcle was inſtantly in motion; 
and the ſudden burit of laughter 
_ rouzed the parſon and his inamorato, 
who joined in the general merriment. 
Ralph, however, being rouzed to the 
higheſt pitch of reſentment againſt the 
parſon for propoſing the game, addreſ- 
ſed him in the following blunt man— 
ner. What the devil do'ſt thee grin 
at, do'ſt thee knaw? The fault was 
* allalong of thee, for ſetting us at ſuch 
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* an out-of-the-way game. Waſt thee 
made a parſon to play at forfeits? 
* Anſwer me that! Or does the church 
* authorize thee to make fools o- your 
* Chriſttan companions? Aniwer me 
* that!? 

The countryman's face now re- 
ſembled the colour of his waiſtcoat; 
and, as he concludedwith ſuppoſing his 
reverence had a licence from the bi- 
ſhop to kiſs his neighbours wives and 
daughters, the laugh in ſome degree 
turned againſt the parſon; and Ralph 
retired, with an air of conſequence, 


to his chair. 


After this, we proceeded to black- 
ing of faces—a very intereſting part of 
the game, which, by degrees, became 


| general. 


Forfeits being ended, other prim- 
tive amuſements took place ſuch as 
Hunt the Slipper, Blind Man's Buff, 
and a variety of thoſe Gambols which 
conſtitute a merry Chriſtmas. In 
ſhort, we ſpent the remainder of the 
evening with the utmoſt conviviality, 
(for my friend never ſuffers a pack of 
cards to enter his houſe) and I re- 
turned home about five in the morn- 


ing. 


G. M. WoobwARPD. 


' CHARITABLE REFLECTIONS 


ON THE CHARACTERS OF WOMEN. 


BY MR. ROBER T3. 


HERE are two kinds of Cha- 
rity: the firſt con ſiſting in what 
we do for our fellow- creatures; and 
the ſecond, in what we think of them. 
Of the former, as there are ſo many 
advocates to enjoin it's obſervance, I 
ſhall ſay nothing; but confine mylelt 
entirely to the latter. 

It certainly muſt be a ſubject of ſe- 
rious concern to every thinking mem- 
ber of ſociety, to obſerve with how 
much ſeverity mankind. judge of the 
conduct of each other; every action, 
however meritorious, is examined into 


wich malignant curioſity and defire 
to depreciate it's intrinſic value by 
miſrepreſenting it's beauty, or by a- 
ſcribing it to ſome latent turpitude of 
heart; as pride, ſelfiſhneſs, or other 
motives equally contemptible. Now, 

as we are all taught to believe that 
Charity covers a mulatude of fins, in 
which general propoſition a chari- 
table conſtruction on the actions of 


others is included, as well as the aſ- 


ſiſtance we may extend to them when 
they ſtand in need of it, he ſurely 
will be looked UPON as a public bene- 

factor, 
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factor, who the moſt perſuaſively re- 
commends the practice of it. After 
this declaration, my voluntary aſ- 
ſumption of ſo important an under- 
taking will be thought by ſome to 
border very much on preſumption: 
bat, whatever they may imagine, I 
Nall no farther apologize for myſelf, 
than to expreſs my hopes that the 
peruſal of what I am writing will 
joſten the aſperity of ſuch a charge, 
ty teaching them to judge more fa- 
vourably. | 

It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
3+ little proſpect of profit in the exer- 
ciſe of this mode of Charity : there 
being no promiſe of a return of ſe- 
venty-fold to him who ſpeaketh well 
of his neighbour, as there 1s to him 
who giveth unto the poor; which, 
perhaps, is the reaſon that the one is 
w ſcarce in compariſon to the other. 

nne pleaſing conſciouſneſs of in- 
dae benexolence and rectitude of 
1 i an old, faſhioned reward, which 
1111s have expatiated upon till it 
„„ become thread-bare; for were we 
£9 judge from what we are every day 
witneites of, we muſt neceſſarily con- 
clude that, to men in general, it ap- 
peurs too chimerical and un ſubſtan- 
ual to excite them even to humanity, 
zwuch leſs to virtue: however, not- 
withſtanding this very great diſcou- 
zagement, I ſhall _ to lay down 
+ ſytem of thinking, in which a me- 
od oi exercifing an abundance of 
p11onthropy will be pointed out, 
n thoſe very inſtances where the 
eld has been moſt laviſh of their cen- 


res. A few practical examples will, 


Jam perſuaded, illuſtrate this much 
deter than the moſt laboured theory. 
Harriet is young and beautiful; her 
eyes are ſparkling, her complexion is 
blooming as the new- blown bud, and 
her countenance is adorned with per- 
petual ſmiles: ſhe 1s frequently ſeen 
riding through the ſtreets, on the 
coldeit winter mornings, with both 
windows of her carriage open—* With 
* both windows of her carriage open?” 
_ cries an old cynic, lifting his hands 
and eyes up to heaven; O tempora, 


O mores! Here's pride and vanity 
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for you! This delicate form, nurſed 
in the indulgent lap of Luxury and 
Eaſe, which has often ſhrunk from 
the injuries of the mildeſt autum- 
nal breeze, is yet capable of ſuſ- 
taining the ſevereſt winter's blaſt, 
only to enjoy the pratification of 
exhibiting herſelf in public! Now, 
how much 1!|-nature is there in this 
reflection; and how contrary to that 
ſcheme of tenderneſs which I am fo 
anxious to promote ! The ſentiments 
of a charitable man would be very 
different: ſuch a one would fay, that 
Harriet's riding in her carriage with 
both windows open was a proof that 


A 


the was employed in fenfible reflec. 


tions on the natural injuſtice of the 
great inequality among mankind; 
and that ſhe was endeavouring to in- 
duce the poor people, who were 
trudging through the mud on foot; 
to believe that, though Fortune had 
placed her in affluence, ſhe was yet 
willing to ſhare the inclemencies of 
the weather with them. Doubtlefs, 
thefe muſt be the conſiderations of 
every lady in ſuch a fituation; and, 
to teſtify the truth of what I ſay, I 
muſt refer them to their own boſoms. 
Eliza is not inferior in perſonal 
beauty to Harriet; the wears her ſtays 
very low, and her petticoats very ſhort: 
now ſuch another crabbed old fellow 
as the above, would attribute this to 
vanity or want of modeſty; inſtead of 
which, we ought charttablyto ſuppoſe, 
that ſhe does ſo through an excels of 
humility, to convince the men that 
ſhe really poſſeſſes leſs beauty than 
they might imagine, if her neck and 
ankles were concealed. It diſcovers 
alſo her abhorrence of deceit, in de- 
{pifing the old, obſervation—* That 
what 15 moſt ſeen 1s leaſt defired;* and 
her artleſsneſs and libexality are evin- 
ced by her nat taking advantage of 
it, farther than the reſtraints of cuſ- 
tom oblige her to do! 'T hefe, undoubt- 
edly, are very laudable motives for her 
ſhewing as much as ſhe can: but if 
ſhe is actuated by none of theſe, we 
caanot help believing that ſhe gene- 
rouſly applies the ſame noble and ex- 
alted ſentiment to female charms, 
which 
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which the noble-minded Oſman ap- 
plies to royalty 
© Monarchs, like the ſun, 
© Shine but in vain, unwarming if unſeen." 
Hitt's ZARA. 
The fair Lucinda, while ſhe 1s bu- 
fied in her daily employment of im- 
aling earth-worms on the barbed 
Look: and caſting the writhing vic- 
tims to the ſcaly inhabitants of the 
ſtream, would be branded by uncha- 
ritable men with cruelty and inhuma- 
nity: but ſurely it would be much 
more commendable, charitably to 
ſuppoſe, and particularly every feel- 
ing and contemplative philoſopher 
muſt imagine, that ſhe is attached to 
this calm and gentle diverſion becauſe 
it is ſo congenial to rational reflec- 
tions; ſhe certainly will derive infi- 
nite pleaſure from the remembrance 
which this employment muſt natu- 
rally ſuggeſt, that Death will, at 
ſome future day, in like manner ſeize 
upon her helpleſs form, and conſign 
it to the duſt, to be food for the bre- 
thren of thoſe very worms, which ſhe 
is now ſo laudably ſacrificing for 
the promotion of ſerious and Chriſ- 
tian-like meditations. | 
It is impoſſible but we muſt aſſent 
to this ſuppoſition, becauſe nothing 
but a great and powerful motive, like 
this, could excuſe the abſence of that 
ſenſibility without which the female 
breaſt would be deſtitute of it's moſt 
valuable and beautiful ornament. 


Lucinda is alſo celebrated for cruci- 


fying butterflies and inſects of all de- 
nominations, that are any way re- 
markable for beauty. She has a room 
furniſhed with a ſet of elegant picture- 
frames, filled with theſe creatures, 
arranged in the moſt beautiful order, 
and with the greateſt perfection of 
taſte. How praiſe-worthy is this! 
How delightful is it to behold one of 
the tender, dehcate part of the crea- 
tion, which has ſo frequently been 
condemned as thoughtleſs and giddy, 
thus indulging her penfive moments 
in the contemplation of ſpectacles ſo 
emblematic of mortality, and of 
ſhort-lived Beauty! 


Clarinda is loquacious; her tongue, 
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like the pendulum of a clock, is con- 
tinually ſaluting the ears of all with- 
in her reach, with it's eternal click- 
clack. But why ſhould ſhe be cen- 
ſured for it? Does not this diſcover 
the openneſs of an expanded heart, 
that 1s anxious to diſtribute a ſhare 
of all it contains to every one around 
her? Befides, Shakeſpeare, that fa- 
vourite child of Nature, ſay _ 


Silence is only commendable, 


© In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not 


vendible. 


When ladies wore large hoops, 


ind cork-rumps, I always believed 
them to be evident ſymptoms of their 
modeſty and virtue; in endeavouring 
to conceal and guard, as much as 
poſſible, that which, in the days of 
primitive innocence, would have been 
ſufficiently protected by a fid-leat. 


But, alas! notwithſtanding theſe for- 


midable fortreſſes, who can heln la- 


menting, in the words of Pope 


Oft have we ſcen this ſcven- Fold fence to fat, 
© Tho' ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 


But now that theſe prod! ious fe. 


male appendages are gradutily yields 
ing to the influence of Fashion, it is 


the duty of every good Chriſlian mot 
faithfully to believe that the ladies 
are throwing them aſide through the 
humble opinion they have of their 
beauty, by introducing a rivalfiip, 
in point of drapery, between their 
faces and their bums. 


Meliſſa is happy in being the wife 


of the tendereſt and moſt indulgent 
of huſbands; ſhe is perſuaded of her 


felicity; ſhe loves him ſincerely; and 


nothing can entice her from the con- 
tinual enjoyment of connubial en- 
dearments, but an unconquerable 
fondneſs for cards. How often do 
we hear Meliſſa condemned for her 


attachment to this diverfion? © Is it 
« poflible,” ſays a rigid moraliſt, that 


© a woman of ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing, that a woman otherwiſe ſu- 


F 


hours to diſhpation and thoughtleſs 
extravagance, which ought to be 
dedicated to Love, in the arms of a 


« fond 


ſceptible of the moſt generous and 
exalted ſentiments, can devote thoſe 
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* fond huſband; and to domeſtic rap- 
* tures, in the cultivation of her riſ- 
© ing offspring?” How appoſite theſe 
fevere reflections are to my tender 
fyſtem will appear at firſt fight; I 
muſt therefore prepare myſelf with 
all my force to defend it from fo vio- 
Fent an attack as this ſeems to be. 
Iwill begin, then, by obſerving, that 
it would be much more becoming in 
us, and far more charitable and 
good-natured, to fay—thar the good 
ſenſe of Meliſſa convinced her that 
an unvaried repetition of the moſt 
raviſhing delights ſoon rendered them 
cloying andinfipid; and that, toavoid 
this dreadful rock, on which the hap- 

tneſs of ſo many loving couples has 
Coen wrecked, ſhe was induced to 
| participate the Jeſs of her huſband's 
company. As to the diverſion of 
card-playing, It is im poſſible ſhe can 
be faſcinated, as ſhe is, with it, for 
any other reaſon, than becauſe the 
alternation of good and ill fortune 
there met with, exhibits a beautiful 
reſemblance of the variegated ſcenes 
of human life, from whence ſhe may 
learn to bear the vexations of the 
world with patience and reſignation, 
and to enjoy it's felicities without 


giddy and exceſſive exultation. The 


charge againſt her of extravagance 
muſt be totally groundleſs; and we 
cannot help believing ſo, when we re- 
collect that ſhe plays with none but 
men of honour and gallantry, in whoſe 


company the may win, but never can 
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loſe; for ſhould it, as it ſometimes 
doubtleſs is, her fate to be unſucceſs- 
ful, her conjugal tenderneſs and af- 
fection will not permit her for a mo- 
ment to entertain the idea that her 


beloved huſband ſhould ſuffer for her 


loffes? ſhe therefore moſt wiſely and 


affectionately pays her debts of ho- 
nour, and preſerves his peace of mind, 
by proving the truth of that celebrat- 
ed couplet of Othello— 
He * is robb d, not wanting what is ſto- | 
en | 
Let him nor know it, and he's not robb'd at 
© all.” 
| SHAKESPEARE. 
This unpoliſhed ſpecimen of a cha- 
ritable mode of thinking is, I hope, 
ſufficiently obvious to the obſerva- 
tion of the leaſt attentive readers. 
Various have been theways made uſeof 
to excite the female world to an emu- 
lation of that excellence of character 
which they ſeem better adapted by 
nature to reach, than we are; and 
perhaps it may appear ſtrange, that 
I ſhould hit upon fo fingular a one 
for this purpoſe as that of making 
their frailties and follies the ſubjects 
of unuſual adulation. Feeble, how- 
ever, and ineffectual, as this attempt 
may be, it is a ſource of pleaſure to 
me to reflect, that I have contributed 
my mite towards the improvement of 
that ſex which, were it far leſs perfect 
than it is, I ſhould never ceaſe ta 
love, to reſpect, and to eſteem. 
HORKESLEY PARK. 


THE PATRON; 
of, DISAPPOINTED AUTHOR. 


BY MRX. 


ANC, thou moſt agreeable ar- 
chitect! It is thou that planneſt 
our ideal proſpects; it is thou that doit 
erect our viſionary caſtles: thou form- 
elt a Juno, and we embrace a cloud! 
A man of great erudition, virtue, 
and nnocency of manners, had fo little 
of the wealth of this worid-—indeed, 
was ſo ſunk in poverty—that he tried 
every laudable means to emerge, and 
move in a more unconhned circle: but, 


not being bred up to bung, had 
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only his wits to depend on. He there. 
fore ſar down; and, by dint of great 
labour and induſtry, compoſed a ſyſ- 
tem of morality, which he conveyed 
in fo pleaſing a manner, that it could 


not fail both to delight and inſtruct. 


From this work he derived the greateft 
hopes of a comfortable ſubſiſtence; 
nor was he, indeed, without ſecret ex- 
pectations of obtaining valt riches. 
He reviewed, with all the pleaſures of 
imagination, the various editions it 

would 
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would paſs through; into what ſeveral 
languages it would be tranſlated; read 
over and over the more ſhining paſ- 
ſages till his wife and children were 
wearied with the repetition; and, at 


length, having reviſed and corrected 


it to his mind, he offered the precious 
manuſcriptto the publiſhers, notdoubt- 
ing their avidity in uſhering to the 
world his learned lucubrations. But, 
here, he found matters did not keep 
exact pace with the celerity of his ima- 
gination: it availed but little that his 
book wus wrote with perſpicuity, con- 
veying the fineſt ſentiments in the 
pureſt language; it would not do. 


He had no Patron to countenance his 


labours, the authority of whoſe name 
might ſhelter him from the ſhafts of 
criticiſm. This, indeed, was a difi- 
culty he had not foreſeen: however, 
that was at laſt removed. An encou- 
rager of merit, a Patron cf the arts, 
deigned to receive him. He preſented 
his book: he was even permitted to 
ſit down. —O happy proſpect of fu- 
ture eaſe and affluence! A ſecond 


viſit was allowed, to prelent the de- 


dication.— 0 golden hopes! deluſive 
dream! Will no kind Genius whiſper 
in thine ear— that this Patron 1s a 
maſs of arrogance, pride, and va- 


nity: a dupe to the deſigning; aſlave_ 


to flatterers; ardent to paſs for an ar- 
tiſt, and a wit; impatient of controul, 
and anxious for applauſe! 

Perceiving our author attentively 
viewing his pictures, the noble Patron 
aſced his opinion of them. The poor 
man diſplayed his judgment by ap- 
portioning due praiſe to the merits of 
the ſeveral maſters: hut, being direct- 
ed to à particular portrait, he, with 
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honeſt truth, reprobated it as unwor- 
thy a place among it's fellows. Fatal 
miſchance! O ill-timed truth! It 
was the Patron's own performance. 
He had, however, the prudence to 
ſtifle his rage; inwardly deſpiſing the 
author, as wholly ignorant of the art 
of painting. | 

Willing {Il to extoxt ſome praiſe, 
he now produced various pieces of 
po-try, the eſſays of ingenious men: 
theie our author highly extolled. The 
Patron, then, with a tremulous hand, 


* 
* 
x 


- preſented an epigram, telling him to 


decide freely on it's merit. The un- 
deſigning man, after a careful peruſal, 
declared it to be totally void of thought, 
ſenſe, or grammar; adding, that it 
had no fling in it's tail. Hapleſs 
man! thy fate is decided. 

The haughty Patron reddened with 
fury, to find his favourite morgeau, 
the very quinteſſence of his brain, 
thus undervalued by a ſtarvling author; 
and, riſing to conduct him to the door 
—* Pray,” ſays he, cannot you add 


one ſheet more to your work?'—* [ 


will obey you,” replies our ſubmiſ- 
five author. © Becauſe,” returned the 
Patron, I have been meaſuring them, 
* and find thatanother ſheet would juſt 
do.“ The aſtoniſhed man of letters 
begged to know what he meant by 
meaſuring them. To which the cha- 


grined Patron ſarcaſtically replied 


There will then be juſt ſufficient to 
line my great trunk !? and immedi- 
ately ſhut the door upon him. 
Amazement ſeized our creſt- fallen 
author; and he found, but much too 
late, that the epigram had, indeed, 
a ſting in it's tail. 
LEWES. 


ABOW cass EM 's PANTOUPFLES; 


OR, THE EFFECTS OF AVARICE. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE, 


HERE dwelt at Bagdad an 
old merchant, named Abow 
Caſſem, noted for his avarice: al- 


though he was very rich, his cloaths 


Vol. I. 


were nothing but patches and rags; 
his turban was of the coarſeſt cloth, 
and ſo dirty, that it was difficult to 
düdinguiſh the colour; but of all his 

be" whole 
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whole dreſs, his pantouffles (or ſlip- 
pers) were what merited moſt the at- 
tention of the curious: the ſoles were 
armed with large nails, andthe upper— 
leathers were an aſſemblage of botch- 
es; the famous ſhip of Argos had not 
ſo many pieces in it; and ſince they 
had been pantouffles, which was about 
ten years, the moſt ſcilful coblers in 
all Bagdad had exhauſted their {kill 
to keep them together. They were 
even eee ſo heavy, that they 
paſſed into a proverb; and when any 
one wanted to expreſs a thing that 
was remarkably clumſy, Abow Cal- 
ſem's pantoufes were always the 
object of compariſon. 

One day, as this merchant was 
walking in the bazar, (the public 
market of the city) an offer was made 
him of a large quantity of cryſtals, 
of which he became an advantageous 
purchaſer. Hearing, ſome days after, 
that a perfumer, whoſe affairs were 
in a ruinous ſtate, had ſome excel- 
lent roſe-water to fell, which was his 
laſt reſource, he inſtantly took ad- 
vantage of the poor man's misfor- 
tunes, and bought his roſe-water for 
half the value. 'This new bargain put 
him into good humour; however, in- 
ſtead of giving an entertainment to 
his neighbours, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the merchants of the Eaſt, 
when they made a fortunate purchaſe, 
he found it more convenient to go to 
the public baths, where he had not 
deen for a long time. As he was 


O 
undrefling, a perſon whom he took 


to be his friend, (for the covetous 


rarely have any real ones) told him 
that his pantouffles were the ridicule 
of the whole city, and that he ought 
to buy a new pair. 
of it a long time,” replied Caſſem: 


© bur they are not yet fo bad, but they 


may ſerve a little longer.“ Dur- 
ing this converſation, he was quite 
undreſſed, and retired to the bath. 

While he was bathing, the Cadi 


of Bagdad came likewiſe to bathe. 


Caſſem, coming out before the judge, 
came firſt into the dreſſing- room; and, 
having put on his cloaths, he ſought 


in vain for hi; Pantouffles, in the 


© I have thought 
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room of which he diſcovered a new 
pair. Our avaricious merchant, per- 
ſuaded (becauſe he wiſhed it ſo) that 
the perſon who had juſt rebuked him 
about his old flippers, had made him 
a preſent of the new pair, put them 
on his feet without hefitation; and 
quitted the place, overjoyed at the 
thought of being ſaved the expence 
of buving. 5 
When the Cadi had done bathing, 
his ſlaves looked about for their ma- 
ſter's pantouffles, inſtead of which 
they could only find a vile old pair, 
which they readily knew to be Cal- 
ſem's: the Cadi's officers went di- 
rectly in queſt of the ſuſpected thiet; 
and, finding him with theſtolen effects 
upon him, after exchanging the pan- 
touffles, the Cadi ſent him to priſon; 
and as he was reputed to be as rich 
as be was covetous, he was obliged 
to compromiſe the matter with the 
Cadi, by the payment of a conſider- 
able ſum of money. | 
On his return home, the afflicted 
Caſſem, for very ſpite, threw hi; 
{1ippers into the Tigris, which ran 
under his windows. Some day: after, 
a iiherman, pulling up his net, found 
it heavier than uſual, which wa: 
owing to the weight of the pan- 
touffles; the nails of which had catch- 
ed hold of his net, and broke ſeveral 
of the meſhes. The poor fiſherman, 
enraged at Caſſem and his ſlippers, 
took 1t into his head to fling them in 
at the windows; and he threw them 
with ſuch force, that he overſet the 
cryſtal vaſes that decorated the cor- 
niſhes and mantle-piece of the room; 
and one of them likewiſe ſtruck the 
bottle containing the roſe-water, and 
daſhed it to pieces. 
Figure to yourſelf, if you can, the 
agonies of Caſſem, on beholding this 
ſcene of devaſtation. * Curſed pan- 
© touffles!? exclaimed the covetous 
wretch, tearing his beard, © you ſhall 
© not do me any future miſchief.” So 
ſaying, he took up a ſpade, repaired 
to his garden, and dug a hole to bury 
them. One of his neighbours, who 
for a conſiderable time had owed him 
an ill office, ran to the governor, and 
acquaintec 
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acquainted him that Caſſem had juſt 
dug up a hidden treaſure in his gar- 

en. This was ſufficient to rouze 
the cupidity of the commandant; and 
our miſer in vain remonſtrated, that 
he had not diſcovered any gold, but 
was only burying his curſed flippers. 
The governor had made ſure of mo- 
ney; and the unfortunate Cailem 
could not obtain his liberty without 
a handſome preſent. ; 

The diſtracted old man-now gave 
his pantouffles moſt heartily to the 
devil, and went and threw them into 
an aqueduct at a great diſtance from 


the city, imagining that he ſhould 


hear no more of them; but the de- 


vil, who had not done playing tricks 
with him, directed them to the con- 
duit of the aqueduct, by which means 
they intercepted the current of the 
waters, and cauſed an inundation in 
the adjoining gardens: the owners, 


on diſcovering the cauſe, took the 


flippers to the Cadi, and demanded 
ſatis faction for the damages they had 
occaſioned. The unhappy matter of 
them was once more committed to 
priſon, and condemned to pay a fine 
which amounted to a much larger 
ſum than the two former: after which, 
the Cadi, who would by no means de- 
tain his property, reſtored him his 
choice pantouffles. Caſſem, that he 
might be finally delivered from far- 
ther harm, now determined to burn 
them; but, as they had imbibed a 


great deal of water, he ſet them on 


the terrace at the top of his houſe, to 
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dry by the ſun. But Fortune (or ra- 
ther Misfortune) had not yet ex- 
hauſted her quiver againſt the un- 
lucky man, and ſhe now dealt him a 
more cruel ftroke than all the reſt : 
a young dog in the next houſe, per- 
ceiving the ſlippers, leapt from his 
maſter's terrace over to Caſſem's; and, 
ſeizing one of them in his mouth, 
played his gambols with it till he at 
laſt let it fall over the parapet, and 
unhappily it alighted on the head of 
a woman with child, who was paſſing 
along in the ſtreet before Caſſem's 
door. Fear, added to the violence of 
the blow, made the poor woman miſ— 
carry: her huiband carried his com- 
plaints to the Cadi; and Caſſem was 
condemned to make him a recom- 
pence proportioned to the injury he 
had done Eis wife. 

Upon this freſh misfortune, he ran 
home; and, taking his pantouMes in 
his hands, he once more repaired to 
the Cadi. © Behold,” faid he, my 
lord,“ (with an impetuoſity which 
diverted the judge) *© the fatal in- 
* {ktruments of all my ſufferings! 
© 'Theſe curſed pantouffles have re- 
* duced me to poverty: deign, there- 
fore, to publiſh a decree, that I may 
© not be made reſponſible for the ills 
* they will doubtleſs yet occaſion.” 
The Cadi could not refuſe this rea- 
ſonable petition: and Caſſem, at 
length, by dear-bought experience, 
learned the fatal effeds of vile ava- 


rice. 
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A CHARACTER. 


SKETCHED BY INDIAN As 


T USINESS, not pleaſure—my 

pleaſurable purſuits are at the 
welt-end of the town—led me a few 
mornings ſince into the city. It was 
one of thoſe cool mornings when na- 
ture braces up the weak nerves, and 
rives health and roſy cheeks to our 
damſels, with vigour and ſpirit to our 
youths. 


Meeting with a trifling delay, I 


ſtepped into H=——"s; and, having 
ſqueezed myſelf into a corner, called 
for a plate of ſoup—not ſo much with 
a view of gratifying my appetite, as 
my curioſity. My old friend and fel- 
low-collegian Jack Smith came 1n; 
and, having diſcerned me, ſaluted 
me with a warmth of friendſhip, to 
which cold, phlegmatic mortals, are 
utterly ſtrangers. Having cooled our 

3 L 2 ſoup, 
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ſoup, by talking over the news of 
the day, we enquired each other's 
buſineſs. 

© Mine, ' ſaid he, is to wait on 
© 2 young man lately arrived from 
the Weſt Indics, who now refides 
in ſmoke ang dullneis, till he en- 
ters on his ſtudies at Oxford. He 
is an original of the firſt water: 
but I will introduce you, when 
you may form your own judgment 
of him. My bufineſs is to procure 
kim a reſpeQable acquaintance at 
Oxford; which, I believe, I have 
accompliſhed.” 
We were now on our way to the 
houſe; and, having entered it, were 
quickly joined by Alonſo—for io [ 
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mall at preſent call him. 


My friend having announced my 
name, the youth ſhifiy bowed ; and 
ſaid he ſhould be happy to be known 


to me. 


W.hile Smith and he were engaged 


in converſation, I found full employ- 


ment in contemplating his figure: 
but it may not be amiſs to ſketch it 
here, as it nearly provoked the riſi- 
bility of my muſcles beyond the rules 
of good- breeding. | 


He appeared to be about nineteen ; 


of a ſickly habit of body, and of a 


very unfavourable perſon. His dreſs 
was a faded ſuit of cloaths, of the cut 
of the laſt century, lined with a 


beavy filk; and his thin, ſcanty hair, 


knew no other ornament than a black 
ribband: 1 could eafily have recon- 
ciled his dreſs to my ideas, had not 
the ſingularity of his converſation 
convinced me it was his choice, His 


ideas were equallyGothic and bizarre: 
he diſplayed a vaſt deal of ſuch read- 
ing as ſhewed he had beſtowed much 
time on what neither credited his 
heart nor underſtanding. In lieu of 
that generous warmth which charac- 
terizes his country, he had brought 
over a diſſimulation of manners, with 
a heart—guarded, as he filed i. 
I fay, fteeled—againſt every feeling 
which honours humanity. A firm 
opinion that every man wiſhed to de- 
ceive him, diſcovered a narrowneſs 
of ſoul little conſiſtent with that ele- 
vation of ſentiment he pretended to. 

He informed me that he expected 
to ſee, at Oxford, Plato's, Seneca's, 
and even the Academic Grove itſelf. 
I did not undeceive him; but left 
him to diſcover his error, when he 
ſaould be laughed out of his ſingu- 
larities. | 5 

I returned home, reaſoning on the 
conſequent effects reſulting from miſ- 
guided education. The young man's 
reception among the collegians has 
been ſuch as I expected: having ſe- 
lected a tutor of manners congenial 
with his own, he will profit little by 


his inſtructions; and, being from ne- 
ceſſity excluded his companions, by 


his peculiarities, he will find himſelf, 
like the owl in the fable, reduced to 
fit poring over his learned lumber, 
and live unnoticed and unknown; 
except that knowledge which tne 
world will gather of him from op- 
preſſion and inſulting pedantry. If 
this ſhould meet his eyes, may the 
portrait have the wiſhed effec! 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY, 
RESPECTING THE OECONOMY OF HER HOUSE. 


S you are now tenant at will, 

in a very handſome xoust, and 

are capable of furniſhing it in the po- 

liteſt manner, and of ruling it by the 

ſtricteſt maxims of economy and de- 

corum, permit a friend to give a few 

curſory hints, in an affair of ſo much 
importance. ä | 

The Building, as you muſt be 


convinced, is compoſed of ſome of 
the fineſt materials that were ever 
beheld; and is of courſe extremely 
liable to diſcover every flaw and ſpot 
that may affe& it. It is erected of a 
proper height, of a juſt ſize, and on 
a regular plan, and finiſhed with the 
molt accurate proportions, 

On the top ſtands an eminent Tur- 


Tet, 
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ret, furniſhed with a Room of a glo- 
dall form; which, I obſerve, has 
two Cryſtal Windows in the front. 
Theſe are fo co:nitructed as to be ex- 
ceedingly uſeful: they command an 
extenſive proſpect; and, if always kept 
clean a.% bright, will prove a very 
great ornament to your Howe. I 
adviſe you not to look e them 
at every object that paſſes by; to hut 
them ſoon at night, and to 458 Ws 
as early as pothble in the morning. 
On each ſide of the urret, I obſerve 
that there is a ſmall Portal to admit 
company; but take particular carethat 


theſe avenues are guarded by a proper 


. . © * _ 
centinel, and by no means ſuffered to 


ſtand open; as you will otherwiſe be 
perpetua ly crouded with Viſi tors, and 
perhaps w ith many diſagreeable ones, 
However, let thele uſeful Portals ne- 


ver be ſhut againſt the adviiingÞFriend, 


the inſtruétive Parent, or the fuppli- 


cating Orphan. There is a ſingle Gate 
in the front, by which all your com- 
pany is dilmiſſed, and this ſhould in 
general be barred cloſe: it is, indeed, 
ſo very public, that you can hardly 
let out any Viſitor privately; and you 
mutt be very careful that no ſuſpici- 
ous character be ſeen to quit it, leſt 
you draw a ſcandal on your Houle, 
Whatever Company, therefore, may 
have forced their way 1nto the two 
Side-Portals, it will be neceſſary to lay 
the ſtricteſt injunctions of vigilance 
on the Two able Porters, who ſtand 
conſtantly before the Ivory Pallifa- 
does, in a livery of the deepett ſcar- 
let. I have ſeen ſome Ladies paint the 
Two Pannels, juſt below the Windows 
of their Houſes; but I adviſe you 
to avoid that cuſtom, as the natural 


colours far n every decoration. 


of art. 

This part of the Edifice is ſupport- 
ed by a Pillar of Corinthian Marble, 
the baſe of which is ornamenred with 
2 pair of Alabaſter Semi-Globes; and 
over theſe it will be very proper to 
draw a fine lawn curtain. 

Beneath theſe 15 the Great Hall, 
in which you have a ſmall Cloſet of 
exquiſite work manſhip: this, 1 ſup- 
pour: is the pore of your {ecret retire- 
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ment, open to none but yourſelf, and 
ſome approved friends: adviſe you 
to keep this always clean; to furniſh 
it well; to make it a little 1: !brary of 
the be it practical authors; and to vi- 
lit it frequently, eſpecially when you 
return from church, or leave a circle 
of acquaintance, whom you have met 
at the tea- table. 


Let the outſide of your Hall not 


appear like a horſe hung round with 


cicutcheons, nor be like a coach of 
ſtate, daubed over with tinſel and co- 
lourings; but let it be plain and neat, 

to convince the world that it is kept 
more for ule than ornament. | 

You are Cenfible, Mits, that Time 
effaces the beauty, and demoliſhes the 
ſtrength of the nobleſt ſtructures: and, 
therefore; do not be alarmed on- End- 
ing yours ſubject to the lika change. 
Doubtlets, it has often wanted re— 
pairs, though you have lived in it no 
longer; which is a plain intimation 
that the Houle mult in a few years 
fall. vou mar, indeed, ſoon be turned 

out; the Landlord may give you warn- 
ing, or he may not; and, as all this 
15 quite uncertain, be perpetually | 
prepared, and then you need never 
be afraid of quitting it. 

One thing I mult not forget to ob- 
ſerve; when you have once left your 
Houſe, no other human being will 
ever inhabit it, but it will lie waſte 


and in ruins; yet the Proprietor has 


Promite d ſome time or other to re- 
duild it, for your reception, in a more 

durable manner: but though it will 
then be conſtructed with tne lame ma- 
terials, they are tobe ſo refined and mo- 
diged by the Great Architect, that the 
ediſice will not be in tuture liable to any 
accident or decay; and, as it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that your Habitation 
be reared iniome other place, [ hearty 
wiſh it may be fituated in a finer 
country, under a milder climate, and 
on a {pot not expoſed to thole piti- 
leſs forms, which injure, and too of- 
ten deſtroy, the beſt contri ved Build 
ings in this ſublunary beds boos 
you muſt then take it for a term which 
will never expire. 


SINGULAR 
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SINGULAR GENEROSITY OF AN ARABIAN PRINCE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


"ATEM-TAL was eſteemed 
ſo liberal, that the moſt power- 
ful monarchs were jealous of his great 


reputation. The Sultan of Damaſ- 
cus, being very deftrous to have ſome 


prom information if what Fame 
ad publiſhed of that Arab was true, 
difpatched one of his principal of- 
ficers with preſents for Hatem, and 
with orders to afk of him twenty ca- 
mels with red hair and black eyes. 
This fpecies of camel was very rare, 


and conſequently of great value. 


To anfwer this demand, Hatem 
forthwith had a general ſearch made 
in the deſart for all camels with black 
eyes and red hair, promiſing to each 
proprietor the double of their value. 
The Arabs, who placed in Hatem the 
vreateit confidence, ſoon muſtered to- 
gethe r a hundred camels ſuch as he re- 
quired. Hatem ſent them to the king, 
and heaped preſents on the officer. 

The foveretgn of Damaſcus, quite 
afloniſhed at this magnificence, en- 
deayoured to furpaſs it. 
camels he procured to be loaded with 
the moſt precious ſtuffs, and ſent them 


back to Hatem: when all thoſe who 


had brought theſe rare animals were 
by him immediately complimented 


with them and the burdens they 
carried. 
Damaſcus acknowledged himſelf 


At this news the king of 


conquered. 


Hatem's reputation ſoon eb 
beyond the bounds of Aſia, and 


reached Europe. The Emperor of 
Conitantinople, vexed in ſome degree 
that a chief of the Arabs ſhould ſtand 
in competition, in point of liberality, 
with the greateſt monarchs, wanted 


alſo, like the ſultan of Damaſcus, to 


put his generoſity to the teſt. 
Among the great number of horſes 
Hatem kept, there was one fo ex- 
traorginary, that he prized 1t more 
than all his wealth. Nature had 
never formed ſo perfect an animal; 
fire ſeemed to guſh out of his nol- 
trils; and he ſurpaſſed, in running, 


the fleeteſt ſtags. This horſe, in fine, 


'The tame 


was not leſs celebrated in the eaſt for 
his beauty, than his maſter was re- 
nowned for his hberality. 

Theemperor, who knew how much 
Hatem loved his horſe, reſolved to aſk 
it of him; believing, by fo doing, he 
ſhould put his generoſity to the ſevereſt 
trial. He ſent to him a lord of his 
court. The monarch's officer arrived 
at Hatem's habitation in adark ſtormy 
night, and at a time when all the A- 
rablan horſes were out at graſs. He 
was received by the molt magnificent 
of men, as the emperor's envoy ought 
to be. After ſupper, Hatem conducted 
his gueſt into a very rich tent. 

The next day, the envoy delivered 
to Hatem his maſter's pretents, with 
a letter from thar prince. Hatem, 
reading it, ſeemed to be under ſome 
affliction. If you had informed me 
yeſterday,' ſaid he to the officer, of 
the object of your miſſion, I ſhould 
not now be under ſo vexatious an em- 
barraſſment; and would have given 
* the emperor that feeble teſtimony 
of my obedience: but the horſe he 
* deſires is no more. All our animals 
© at this ſeaſon feed in the meadows, 
and it is cuſtomary with us to keep 
but one horſe at home; that was 
the horle I kept. Surprized by 
* your coming, and having nothing 
to treat you withal, I had him lain; 
* and he was ſerved up for your ſup- 
per. The darkneſs and bad weather 
* hindered my fending for ſome of 
my ſheep, which are now in far-dit- 
tant paſtures.” Hatem then gave 
orders for bringing to him his fineſt 
horſes; and begged the ambaſlador to 
preſent them to his maſter. That 
prince could not help admiring Ha- 
tem's extraordinary generolity; and 
owned that he truly deſerved the title 
of the moſt liberal of all men. 

It was Hatem's ill fate to give um- 
brage to all monarchs. Numan, king 
of the Happy Arabia, conceived a 
violent jealouſy againft him. That 
prince prided himſelf for generoſity; 
but, in the main, it was nothing but 

oſtentation. 
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oſtentation. He proclaimed with pomp 
- en the calt, that all deſirous 
of any favour might repair to the foot 
of his throne. His deſign was to ſur- 
pals Hatem in generoſitp. IIe would 
have obliterated from the memory of 
men the name of an odious rival; bur, 
in ſpite of his efforts, eee ee 
multitudes repeated the name of that 
bene factor to mankind, and publiſhed 
his praiſes. Newman felt the molt in- 
digaant emotions: © Is it pollible," 
cried he, that an Arab ſhould be 
comp: ared with me, who has neither 
6 iceptre nor crown, and who wanders 
© about in the defarts?“ His jealouſy 
continually increaſing, he believed it 
eaſier to de ſtroy than to ſurpaſs him. 
There was, at Numan's court, one 
of thoſe courtiers who ſell themſelves 
to the caprices of princes, and wa 
are ever ready to undertake all, 
obtain all. The king made choice jy 
him for the inſtrumentof his diabolical 
deſign. Go,“ faid he, deliver me 
oft a man whom I abhor; and de- 
© pend on a rewa ard equal to the ſer- 
vice you are expected to perform. 
The venal courtier wings his flight, 
and arrives in the deſart where the A- 
rabs were encamped. Eſpying at a 
diſtance their tents, he recoliects that 
he had never ſeen Hatem; and then 
meditates how he ſhall know him, 
without hazarding, in any reſpect, the 
diſcovery of his deſign. Full of theſe 
viie thoughts. he was accoſted by a 
man of amiable figure, Who Th Yr 
him into his tent. He accepted the 
invitation, and was charmed wiih his 
polite reception. After a ſplendid 
ſupper, he role to take leave of his 


_ hoſt; but the Arab pray ed him to tarry 


with him for ſome days. Thou ge- 
* nerous man,” ſaid the ing” officer 
to him, I cannot ſutſiciently thank 
© you for the good treatment I have 
© met with from you; but an affair 
© of the lalt importance obliges me 
© to leave you. Can you poſhbly, 
replied the Arab, communicate to 
< me this affair?. You are a itranyer 
in theſe parts; and I may perhaps 
be of ſervice to you.“ The courtier, 
reflecting with himſelt, that he ſhould 


not be able alone to accompliſh his 
enterprize, relolved to profit of the 
gond offers of fervice made him by 
his holt. | 

* You ſhall judge,” faid he, of 
the confidence I place in you, from 
the importance of the ſecret I am 
going to reveal to you. Know, that 
* Hatem has been devoted to death 
by Numan, King of Arabia. That 
prince, w hoſe favourite I am, made 
choice of me to be the minitier of 
* his vengeance: but how thall his. 
orders be executed by one who has 
c never ſeen Hatem? Shew me the 
© man, and add that benefit to thoſe 
© you have already heaped on me.'— 
I promiled to ſerve you,” anſwered 
the Arab; © you ſhill ſee if I am _ 
© tual to my word: lam Hatem! and 
© ſtrike,” added he, laying naked his 


' boſom : © ſhed my blood; and may my 


c 


death keep in peace your prince who 
detires1t; and may it procure for you 
* your hoped- for reward! It is, how- 
ever, neceſſary to acquaint vou, that 
time is precious, and therefore you 
© mult not delay putting your maſter's 
orders in execution, and dep parting 
© directly. The derbe n night 
will ſcreen you from the vengeance 
of my friends and relations. e 
* morrow daylight ſurprizes vou in 
theſe quarters, * eſtruction will pour 
© down on your head.” 

Theſe words were as u chaos - 
to the courtier. Altoniſhed at the 
blackneſs of his crime, and the mag- 
nanimity of him who ſpoke to him, 
he fell at his feet: God forbid,” 
cried he, that ! 12 55 lay on yeu 3 
4 ſacrilegious hand! I hough I were 
* incur the diigrace of my prince; 
© though he ſhould even put me to 
« death; nothing ſhall be capable to 
* make me incur the guilt of ſo much 
© baſeneſs.* At theſe words, be re. 
ſumed the route of the Happy Arabia. 


C 5 


The cruel monarch ng his fa- 
vourite for Hatem's head, he related 
all that had happened. Wee 2 


ſtoniſned, cried out“ It is with jat- 
* tice, O Hatem! that thou art re. 
« yered as a kind of divinity. Men, 
excited by a mere ſentiment of ge- 
neronts. 
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© neroſity, may give away all their 
© ſubſtance ; but to ſacrifice life is an 
action far ſurpaſing humanity.” 
Generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul 
were almoſt hereditary in Hatem- 
Tai's family. After his death, the 
Arabs, wioſe chief he was, refuſed 
to embrace lilamifin. The Legiflator 
Mohammed condemned them all to 
death; but, in memory of her father, 
choſe to ſpare Hatem's daughter. 
That generous woman, ſeeing the 
executioners ready to. ſtrike, threw 
herſelf at Mohammed's knces, con- 
juring him to take away her life. 
Take back your fatal benefit,“ ſaid 
the to him: © to me it would be a 
puniſhment ten thouſand times more 
grievous than that which you de- 
ſign for my fellow-citizens. Either 
pardon them all, or let me die with 
them.“ Mohammed, touched by 
ſo generous a {entiment, revoked the 
ronounced ſentence, and pardoned 
the whole tribe, in favour of Hatem's 
daughter. . 
Hatem-Tai being dead, his bro- 
ther pretended to replace him. Cher- 
beka, his mother, conſtantly told him, 
that he would never equal him whoſe 
reputation was ſo juſtly merited. As, 
after the exam ple of Hatem, hethought 
of entertaining all thoſe who were ac- 
cuſtomed to reſort to his brother, he 
left ſtanding his vaſt tent without any 
_ alteration, This tent had ſeventy 
doors to it. Cherbeka, having dif- 


guiſed herſelf in the garb of a poor 


woman, entered the tent, her face 
covered with a thick veil. Her ſon, 
who did not know her, gave her an 
alms. The ſame woman veiled, came 


in by another door; and the new be- 


nefaQor, obſerving herto be the ſame, 
reproached her with her importunity. 
ThenCherbeka, taking off her veil— 
I was not miſtaken, ſon,” ſaid ſhe, 
in aſſuring you that you would 
never equal Hatem. Once, to try 
your brother, I ſo diſguiſed myſelf, 
and ſucceſſively came in at the ſe- 
venty doors of the ſame tent; and 
ſevemy times I received benefac- 
tions from him. I gueſſed, from 
your moſt tender infancy, that your 
characters would be different. Your 
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brother Hatem would not ſuck, un- 
leſs another child ſhared my breaſt 
with him: you, on the contrary, 
while you ſucked at one breait, 
would lay hold of the other, to 
keep it from any other child that 
might uſe it.” | 
Hatem-Tai being aſked if he had 
ever in his life met with a man more 
magnificent than himſelf—“ Yes,” 
anſwered he: being out once on a 


* 


A 


* 


* 


* 


* 


journey, I paſfed near the tent of 


a poor Arab, who offered me hofi- 
| pitality without knowing me. It 
© was late, and I wes ſtill at a diſ- 
tance from home. I willingly ac- 
cepted the offers of that Bedouin, 
I ſaw ſome pigeons flying about 
his tent; but expected to eat rice 
and ſome eggs, the common food 
of the lower ſort of people: I was 
ſurprized to find a plate ſerved with 
* one of theſe pigeons, which I knew 
ro be the poor man's whole wealth: 
© he even would not let me teſtify 
* my gratitude to him; and I could 
no Otherwiſe thank him, than by 
* cemmending whatever he had dreſſ- 
© ed for me. = | 
© I was getting ready to ſet out the 
next morning, and was meditating 
© with myſelf how I ſhould beſt re- 
ward the generoſity of my hott, when 
I] ſaw him come to me with ten other 
* pigeons in his hands, whoſe heads 
he had wrung off; and he begged me 
to accept them as the only things he 
had in his power. They were, in fact, 
* ail he potleſſed in the world. How 
© 2:Ficted ſoever I was, that he had ſo 
* deprived himſelf of his whole wealth 
© for my better reception, 1 took with 
© me the preſent, which was alſo be- 
come very dear to me. As ſoon as I 
© reached home, I ſent that poor man 
three hundred camels and hve hun- 
«* dredſheep.”--*Whatſay you of gene- 
* rolity?? ſaid his friends to him: you 
was more generous than that Arab.“ 
—* No, indeed,” replied Hatem- Tai; 
© for the Bedouin, who did not know 
who I was, had given me all his 
{ſubſtance without any hopes of a 
return; and I gave him but a very 
ſmall part of what I poſſeſſed, in 
gratitude for what I had received.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TRADE 


OF K!1NGLY GOVER 


COTCH Jemmy, the preſu amp- 
tive baſtard of an Italian fiddler, 
was born in Scotland. Purniag out a 
bonny lad, and of quick parts, he 
was put out apprentice, in that King: 
dom, to the bunt ſs of King-craft, (on 


which he afterwards wrote a treatiſe, 


and called it by that name;) to this 
he ſerved part of his time there, and 
the remainder in England as a turn- 
over: he dying 

Charles his ſon ſucceeded! him; but, 
ambitiouſly graſping at too much bu- 
finels, proved unfortun ate, an d left che 
ſhop to his ſon: he made lai ge AG C1 
tions to his father's worx, by in 
weaving ir with Priell- craft. 

Charles the Second was for ſome 
time kept out of po! Temon by one 
Oliver Cromwell, 


over his f:tner's head; and Who, al- 
though not regularly bred, proved a 


4 * * (? * * 1 2 
moſt iubtle, iaduſtrious and able wori- 


man. Cromwell dying, this Charles 
came and opene! Mop; but carried on 
but neſs very inJifferently, owing, as it 


is ſaid, to bad company, being mack 


addicted tolewd women, revelling with. 


buffoons, jeſters, and tage- players: he 
dying 
Jemmy the Second, his brother, an 
apprentice, came on trial; but break - 
ing his oath with his. mailers, he for- 
Footed his indenture, ran away, and 
as tranſported for life; and though 


hi: ſon and his grandion have endea- - 


voured to follow the buſineſs abroad, 
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WAITTEN 


AUTHOR OF 


XXIIV. 
A vIRTUOSO 
Sa well-willer to the m2 erde 
tics ; he purſues knowledge rather 


ee, 
out of humour than ingenulty, nd 
Vo. I. 


\ MENT IN 


'who took the hop 


to à dirty farm, called EHlaaover : his 
nameinke an gran n | 

Che preſent otleilor, evan wich A 

- fair protpect; but, being over. ruled 
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"endeavours rather to ſeem, than to 
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AND MYSTERY 


ENGLAND, 


they have turned out but mere Pre- 
tenders. Ile was ſucceeded by one— 

William, a Dutchman, who mar- 
ried before he embarked from Hol- 
land; and thounh ſome authors fay 
he did not walt for an invitation, yet, 
as he had given ſome cood=will, he 
ttock at a fair appraiſement, 
upon the old premiſes, where 
he and his wie god a comfortable live- 
nihood: the 


and tet 


by; dying 
his wile's filter, came in, by 
wit, and carr 2d on buſine is 
5 it raputation, while ſhe em- 
Nt and 0 <perienced jour- 

pus, turning theie away, her 
credit funk extremely cowards the lat- 
ter end or her time, through the blun- 
ders and milmanagenent of one om 
1. % her foreman, ſome oth: 
Sne dying without iſſue, in that ms 
the batinels, which was much extended 
by am the Dutchman, was left 
to the preſent tamily, the firſt of 
Whom us 

George, and whom we ſhall call the 
Ficit; who was {ſuccee led by. his fon— 

George the Second; who, with i11s 
father, were very good iort of men, 
though both Were much blamed for 
neglecting their bunneſs 5 gad. ding 


* 
Anne, 


8 1 
ne; Owen r 


' 
Py 


ne: iT) en; 


12d 


aud wil, Jule ed by al /xyourite ſerr ant, 
has loit great part of the but ineſs. 
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be. Ile has nothing ef nature but an 
ares: Which he ſtrives to im- 
prove with induitr. but as no art 
can make a fountain run higher thag 
ic Own head, to nothing can raile 
3 Wl him 
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him above the elevation of his own 
pole. He ſeldom converſes but with 
men of his uv terdency; and, where- 
ſoever he comes, treats with oil men 
as ſuch-: for as country-centlemen 
uſe to talk of their dogs to thoſe that 
hate hunting, becauſe they love it 
hemſelves, ſo will he of his 
and {ciences to thoſe that neither 
know, nor care to know, any thing 
f them. His induftry were aumi- 
rable, if it did not attempt the 
greateſt diiculties with the feebleil 


means: for he commonly flights any 
thing that is plain and eaſy, hov- 
uſeful and ingenious ſoever, and 


bends all his forces 3 againſt the hardeſt 
and molt improbable, though to no 
urpoſe if attained to; for neither 
3 how to meaſure his own 
abliities, nor the weignt of what he 
attempts, he ſpends his! little Hrength 
in vain, and grows only weaker "by 
it: and as men uſe to blind horſes 
that draw in a mill, his ignorance of 
himſelf and his undert 
him believe he has Pen when 
he 15 no nearer to his end than when 
he ſet out firſt. The bravery of dif- 
ficulties does fo dazzle his eyes, that 
he proſecutes tiiem with as little ſuc— 
ceſs as the taylor did his amours to 
Queen Elizabeth. He differs from 
2 pedant, as things do from words; 
for he uſes the ſame affectation in his 
operations and experiments, as the 
other does in language. Ile is a 
bhaberdamer of ſmall arts and ſci- 
ences; and deals in as many ſeveral 
operations as a baby-artificer does in 
engines. tHe will ſerve well enough 


for an index, to tell what is handled 
but no farther. - He 


in the world, 
15 wonderful) | delignted with rari- 
ties; and t -y continue fill ſo to 
him, though he has ihewn them a 
thouſand: times; for every new ad- 
mirer that gares upon them, ſets 
him a gzping co. Next to theſe, he 


loves r- natural hiltories; and 
as Thee he it read romances, though 
th now them to be fictions, are 


Ted as if they were true, 
o 13 2 will make hard ſhift to 
{1124/1 to believe them firit to 


arts and old acquaintances. 


akings makes , 
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be poſſible, and then he is ſure to be- 
lieve them to be true, forgetting 
that belief upon belief is falſe he- 

aldry. He keeps a catalogue of the 
names of all famous men in any pro- 
feſnon, hom he often takes occaiton 
to mention as his very good friends, 
Nothing is 
more pedantic than to ſeem too much 


concerned about wit or knowleape, 


to talk much of it, and appear too 
critical in it. All he can poſlibly ar- 
rive to, is but like the monkies 
Cancing on the rope, . make men 
wonder how 1t 's poſnble for Art to 
put Nature ſo much out of her play. 
His learning is like choſe letters 
on a coach, where many being writ 
together vo one appear lain. When 
the king happens to be at the univer- 
ſity, a 4 wdd de rees rin like wine in con- 
duits at public triumphs, he is ſure to 
have his ſhare; and thong he be as 
free to chuſe bis learning as his facul- 
tv vet, like St. Auſtin's ſoul, creando 
Inj udHUr, infundendo creatur. Nero 
was the firſt emperor of his calling, 
though 1 it be not much for his credit. 
He 1s like an elephant that, though 
he cannot ſwim, yet of all creatures 
moſt delights to walk along a river's 
ſide ; and as in law, things that ap- 
pear not, and things that are not, are 
all one, ſo he had rather not be 
than not appear, The top of his 
ambition is to have his picture graved 
in braſs, and publiſhed upon walls, 
if he has no work of his own to face 
His want of judgment in- 
clines him naturally to the moiſt ex- 
travagant undertakings; like that of 
aking old dogs young, telling how 
many perſons there are in a room by 
knocking at a door, ſtopping up of 
words in bottles, &c. He is like 
his books, that contain much know- 


ledge, but know nothing themſelves. 


He 1s but an index of things ard 
words, that can direct where they 
are to be ſpoken with, but no far- 
ther. He appcars a great man among 
tae ignorant; and, like a figure in 
arithmetic, is ſo much the more, .as 
it ſtands before cyphers that are no- 
thing of themſelves, He calls bim! 


ſelf 
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ſelf an antiſocordiſt, a name un- 
known to former ages, but ſpawned 
by the pedantry of the preſent. He 
delights moſt in attempting things 
beyond his reach; and the greater 
diſtance he ſhonts at, the farther he 
is ſure to be off his mark. He ſhews 

his parts, as drawers do à room at a 
tavern, to entertain them at the ex- 
pence of their time and patience. 
He inverts the moral of that fle of 
him that careſſed his ds for faven- 
ing and aint up upon him, and 
des it his aſs for doing the ſame ming; 
for it is all one to him, whether he 
be applauded by an aſs, or a wiſer 
creature, ſo he be but applauded. 


XXXV. 
AN ANTIQUARY 


IS one that has his being in this 
age, but his life and converſation 
are in the days of old. He deſpiſes 
the preſent age as an innovation, and 
{lights the future; but has a great 
value for that which is paſt and gone, 
like the madman that fell in love 
with Cleopatra. 
pery- -philoſop! er, that has io ſtrange 
a natural airecton to worm-caten ſpe- 
culation, 
worm in his ſkull. He honours his 
fore-fathers and fore-mothers, 
condemns his parents as too modern, 
and no better than upltarts. He neg- 
lects himſelk, es he was born 
in his own time, and fo far off anti- 
quity, which he ſo much admires; 
and repines, like a younger brother, 
becauſe he came o late into the 
world. He ſpends the one half of 
his time in collecting old inſignifi- 
cant trifles, and the other in ewing 
them, which he takes ſingular de- 
light in; becauſe the ofcener he does 
it” the farther they are from being 
new to him. All his curioſities take 
place of one another, according to 
their ſeniority; and he values them 
not by their abilities, but their ſtand— 
ing. He has a great veneration for 
words that are ſtricken in years, and 
are grown ſo aged, that they have 
out lived their employments theſe 


He is an old frip- 


that it is apparent he has a 


but 
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he uſes with a reſpeck 
their anten and the good fervices 
they have done. He th ois away 
his time in enquir ing after that which 
is paſt and gone lo. many apes ſince, 
like one that ſhoots away an arrow, to 
find out another that was loſt before. 
He fetches things out of dutt and 
ruins, like the fable of the chymical 
plant raiſed out of it's own aſhes >; . He 
values one old invention, that is loſt 
and nexer to be recovered, before all 
new ones in the world, though 
never ſo vieful. The whole kufineſs 
of his life is the ſame with his that 
ſhews the tombs at Weſtminſter, only 
the one does it for his pleature, and 
the other for money. As every man 
has but one father, but two grand fa 
thers, and a world of anceſtors; - ſo he 
has a proporuoaal value for things 
that are ancient, and the farther off 
the greater. | 

He is a great hs. ſerver, but it is 
of time out of mind, to which he 
conforms exaGly, but is wholly re- 
tired from the prefent. His days 
were ſpent and gone long before he 
came into th le World, and ſince his 
only buſineſs is to collect what he can 
out of the ruins of them. He has to 
Frong a natur al aftection to any thing 
that 15 old, that be why truly ſay = 
duſt and worms Tcuare my: ather;“ 
and to rottenneſs, Thee art my mo- 
ther.“ He has no providence nor 
foreficht ; for all his contemplations 
look l ard upon the days of old, 
and his brains are turned with them, 
as if he walked backwards. He had ra- 
ther interpret one obſcure word in any 
old ſenſeleſs diſcourſe, than be author 
of the molt ingenious new one; and, 
with Scaliger, would ſell the empire 
of Germany (if it were in his powery 
for an old ſong. He devours an old 
manuſcript with greater reliſh than 


39 
agreeable to 


the 


worms and moths do; and, though 


there be nothing in it, valucs it above 
any thing g printed, which he accounts 
but a novelty. When he happens to 
cure a ſmall botch in an old author, 
he is as —.— of it a5 it he nad got the 
Pal lotopher' sſtone, and c: ald cure wil 
he diſeaſes of maux nd. Al values 

3 M 2 things 
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things wrongſuily upon ther anti- 
quity, forgetting that the moſt mo- 


dern are really the moſt ancient of all 
things in the World, like thoſe that 
reckon their pounds before their ſhil— 
lings and 3 of which they are 
made up. tie eſteems no cuſtoms but 

ſuch as have Fei oer themielves, and 
are long it nce out of uſe ;. as the C 
tholics allow of no faints but luch as 
are dead; and the fanatics, in oppbo— 
ntion, ot none but the living. 


XXXVI. 


C3 LLS himſelf a king, becauſe 
he has power and authority to 
hang, draw, and quarter arms; for 
aſſuming a juriſdict ion over the dif- 
tributive juſtice of titles of honour, 
as far as words extend, he gives him- 
ſelf as great a latitude that way, as 
other magiſtrates uſed to do, where 
they have authority, and would en- 
large it as far as they can. It is true, 
he can make no lords nor Knights of 
himſelf, but as many quires and 
gentlemen as he pleaſes, and adopt 
them into what family they have a 
mind. His dominions abound with 
a!l ſorts of cattle, fiſh, and fowl, 
and all manner of manufactures, be- 
fides whole fields of gold and filver, 
which he magnificent! y beſtows upon 
his followers, or f. s as cheap as 
lands in Jamaica. The language 
they uſe is barbarous, as being but 


a dialect of pedlar's French, or the. 


Egyptian, though ot a loftier ſound, 

and in the propriety affecting brevity, 

as the other does verboſity. His bu- 
fineſs is like that of all the ſchools, to 
make plain things hard with perplexed 
methods and infignificant terms, and 
then appear learn ned in making them 
plain again. He profeſſes arms, not 
for uſe, but ornament only, and yet 
makes the baſeit things 1n the world, 

as dogs turds and women's ſpindles, 
weapons of good and worſhipful bear- 
ings. He is wiſer than the fellow 
that ſold ] his aſs. but kept the. ſha. 
dow for his own uſe; for he ſells 
only the . do, (that i 15 the picture) 
and keeps the als himſell. He makes 


— 


| 
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pedigrees as apothecaries do medi— 


cines, when they put in one 1ngre- 
ien for another that they have not 
by them: by this means he often 
makes inceſtuous matches, and cauſes 
the fon to marry the mother. Hig 
chief province is at kunerals, where 
he commands in chief War als the 
rilitig irritamenta; nad like a gen- 
tleman- ſewer to the worms, ſerves up 
the fcaſt with all punctual formality. 
tis will join as many ſhields together 
as would make a Roman teſtudo, or 
Macedonian phalanx, to fortify the 
nobility of a new- made lord, that will 
pay for the impreſting of them, and 
allow him coat and conduct monev. 
He 1s a kind of a necromancer; and 
can raiſe the dead ou: of their graves, 
to make them marry and beget thoſe 
they never heard of in their hfe-time. 
iis coat is like the king of Spain's 
dominionus, all ſkirts, and hangs as 
10010 about nm and his neck 1s the 
Walle, like the picture of Nobody with 
his breeches fattened to his collar. 
He u ll ſell the head or a hngle joint of 
3 2 or fow! as dear as the whole bo- 
hs a pig's head in Barthclomew - 
Fair, and after put off the reſt to his 
cuſlomers at the ſame rate. His arms 
being utterly cut of uſe in war, ſince 
guns came up, have been tranſlated 
to diſhes and cups, as the ancients 
ufed their precious ſtones according 
to the OS C ad pocula IN 
fert @ gladiis, Sc. —and ince are like 
to decay every day more and more; 
for iince he gave citizens coats of 
gentlemen have made bold to 
take their letters of mark by way of 
repriſal. The hang man has a re- 
ceipt to mar all his work in a mo- 
ment; for by nailing the wrong end 


Of a ſcutcheon UpW args upon a gibbet, 


all the honour "and gentility extin- 
uiſhes of itſelf „ like a candle that 
is held with the flame downwards. 
Other arms are made for the ſpilling 
of blood; but his only purity and 
Cleanſe it, lik ſcurvy-graſs; for a 
fmall doſe taken by his preſcription 
will reſine that Which is as baſe and 
groſs as bull's blood, (which the Athe- 
nians uſed to poiſon withal) to any 
degree of purity. 

CURIQUS 
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CURIOUS IMPROVEMENTS ON THE CAT 


ADDREZ3SED TO 


GENTLEMEN, 


] Need not inform perſons > your 
iaſinite experience and erudition, 
that the Cat-Organ, as it has hither- 
to been made uſe of, was no more 
than what followeth, viz. A plain 
harpſichord; which, inen of having 
firings and jacks, conſiſts of Cats of 
different ſizes, included in boxes, 
whoſe voices expreſs every note in the 
gamut, Which 15 extorted from the 
impriſoned animals by placing their 
rails in grooves which are properly 
quee a ng by the impreſſion of the 
organi it's fingers on the keys. This 
inirument, 
have often heard with incredible de- 
Ught, but eſpecially in the grand and 
the plaintive. This delight grew 
upon me every time I was preſent at 
it's performance. At length I ſhut 
nielt up for ſeven years, to ſtudy 
ſome additions and improvements, 
which I have at length accompliſhed, 
agreeable to my warmed withes; and 
waich 1 with all due {ubmiflion now 
lav before you. 

In the firtt place, then, it is univer- 
faily known and ES ledged, that 
theſe animals, at the time of their 
amgurs, are the moit muſical crea- 
tures in nature; I would therefore 
recommend it to all and fingular Cat- 
organiſts, to have a moſt eſpecial re- 


gard to the time of caterwauling, 


particularly if they have any thing 
very auguſt or aflecting to exhibit. 
Secondly, it is alſo very well known 
that the heſt voices are improved by 
caſtration; I therefore never have leſs 
than eight geldings in my treble cleft, 
And hea I cannot JOY informing 
you of an experiment I made 
on an Italian boar- cat, 3 Eng- 
lich one of the ſame gender; | 
ſolemnly proteſt, that, after the ope- 
ration, my country aui! nal had every 
Willt as delicate, piercing and com- 
Prcaeniive a lone as the foreigi EE: 
and I make no lort of doubt but ſome 
of our harmonious Englihmen would 
Mine with an equa] luftre. 1 they had 
tac {ame ad Au tages 45 the lralians. 


lately 
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ſiſts of Cats, 


unim proved as it was, I 


1&1 


- ORGAN, 
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This may be worth the conſidera— 
tion of the people in power tor 
if this experiment had been tried with 
ſucceſs, how many thouſund pounds 
would it have ſaved this nation 2 | 
Thirdly, Ot the Lorte and Piano. 
[ mutt not omit to tel! yrs gentle- 
men, that my Cat Organ reſembles 
a double karpfichord ;- fir as that 
has two rows of keys, fo mine has 
two layers of Cats. The upper row 
on which 1 play piano, or ſoftiy, con- 
both of a lefer ze, and 
whote- tails are ſqueezed by 
leſs degree of preffare ; that 
nothing but the bare extrem 
key. But, 
I play 1 


a much 

Is, by 
ity of the 
the lower row, on which 
rte, or lou 1aly, contains an 


\ il wa 


harmonious ſociety of banging gri- 


malkins; and whoſe tails a 
ly pricked wy braf 
the end of the key for that purpoſe. 
Fourthly.. "Of + tne Shake. There 
was one enormous detect in this in- 
ſtrument, before I took it in 5 
and that was in the incke ; the Big 
perfectneſs cf Which gave me gieat 
offence. But, as it 15 now manage, 
it has the moſt raviming effect in t! 
world. There are .beiwee! 
keys little wires fn mid - 
ceptibly; theſe 8 undergeath till 
they reach each PEE, 
the extremity of thcic wire >; 
horizontally wrens gut 
length of a quarter x; an 
When the artiſt, therefore, has a mind 
to form his -ſhake; he 


irc K | 
interted at 


2 ns 
p. » 


hand 
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wires, Which ſoon fend the quills ina 


tick le, tickle, tick! ©, up do che At 3 
throat, and cauſées the moit our 
Warbling, ſhakin, 


ö 1 
12 Juan, T 71 
bling, murmuringionud, in the world. 
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Fitthly, Of the Staccato, and an 
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of the tune, and vexation of the or- 
ganiſt. This I have entirely cured ; 
and, [I think, I can play the moſt per- 
fect ſtaccato in the world. I have 
underneath my inſtrument a treddle, 
like that of a ſpinning-wheel, which 
I work with my foot: this treddle 
actuates a certain number of forceps 
or pincers, which open and ſhut, at 
my pleaſure, upon the noſes and chins 
of all the Cats; and if any of them 
over-: their part, I tip St. Dunſtan 
upon Mrs. Puts, and ſhe 1s obliged 
of neceſſity to be ſilent. 
Sixthly, Of the education of Cats 
for the Organ. My predeceſſors 
were egregioully out in this article, 
as well as many others; which, what- 
ever it may appear to the incredu— 
lous or incurious, is a matter of the 
laſt importance. With regard to 
their diet, milk and flummery, fried 
mice and fiſn, have the beſt effect; I 
mean for the trebles and tenors: as 
for the baſes, I have fed them with 
od ſucceſs on bullock's liver, hog's 
1 and ſometimes with viands 
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of a much leſs delicate nature. As 
for exerciſe, moderate mouſing, and 
being well tugged and hauled about 
by the children, will very weil ſuffice, 

Mr. Collier, in his Eſſay on Mu— 
ſic, ſays—that he makes no doubt 
but that there might be a warlike in- 
ſtrument contrived, of ſuch an hide. 
ous ſound, that inſtead of inſpiring 
men with courage, it would ſtrike 
the moſt undaunted with diſmay, This 
may be effected by the above-mention- 
ed inſtrument: for though the Cat 
Organ, when accurately in tune, is 
incomparably melodious, yet it may 
be ſo managed, as to utter ſhrieks very 
little inferior to the cries of the infer- 
nals themſelves. Happy that inſtru- 
ment, where terror and tranſport, or- 
nament and utility, are ſo exquiſitely 
blended! which, by it's perſuaſive har- 
mony, can at one time draw. St, Ceci. 
lia from the ſpheres ; and, at another, 
with proper alteration, would frighten 
away the devil himſelf in propria 
perſona ! 


THE ART OF. EICKING. 


IL 7 HEN I took upon me the 

province of a public writer, 
I was reſolved, to the beſl of my poor 
capacity, to make my works enter- 


taining as well as inſtructive to my 


readers; in order to which, I judged 
it would be abſolutely neceſlary not 
to dwell too long upon the ſame ſub- 
ject. Man, as well as woman, de- 
lights in variety; and the mind, as 
well as the palate, muſt have change 
of diet. . 
is, indeed, a large field for wit and 
ſatire to exerciſe themſelves upon; 
but often, of late, when I had choſen 
my ſubjeR, and ſatdown with a deſign 
of communicating my thoughts upon 
it, I found, upon recollection, that 
I had been anticipated by ſome other 
authors who had lived before me. 
The Spectator, of moral and face- 


tious memory, reformed the peri- 


wigs, the canes, and the ſword-knots, 
of the fops; nay, he tripped up their 


touched. 
take up the Spectator, I am ready 
every minute to break out into the 


The guicquid agunt homines 


red heels, if I may be allowed tha: 
expreſſion. As to the fair-ſex, he 
handled them trom head to foot; not 
a part about a fine lady was left un- 
In a word, whenever (| 


ſame exclamation that a poet of Gaſ- 
coigny uttered upon reading over a 
beautiful ode of Horace. D—n 
© theſe ancients!” ſays he, © they have 
* ſtolen all my fine thoughts.“ 
Writers of ſuch univerſal talents 


may draw ſomething that is uſeful 


and entertaining from the moſt barren 
ſubject in nature. The Spectator, 
before- mentioned, has been very 
learned upon dancing. We have had 
writers, of but a ſecond or third claſs 
in fame, who have had their excel- 
lences: a baronet of North Britain 


has publiſhed a large quarto upon 
the Art of Fencing; and a baronet | 
of Worceſterſhire has obliged the 

world 
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world with a treatiſe of immenſe eru- 
dition upon the Gymnaſtic Science, 
or the Art ot Wreſtling. 

Bu go people come up to the Ger- 
mans in their indefatigable induſtry 
for ſearching antiquity. What im- 
menſe volumes of ancient learning 
have the reſcued from cobwebs and 
oblivion! How have they worked 
through the ruſt of time, to make 
diſcoveries for the improvement of 
mankind! And with what infinite la- 
bour have they collected the valuable 
fragments ſcattered in different au- 
thors, upon ſubjects of high 1mpor- 
tance to the learned world! 

I have myſelf ſeen a hiſtory written 
by one of the German literati, entitled 
De Veterum Lucernis et Candela- 
© bris—Of the Lamps and Candle- 
© ſlicks of the Ancients.? It is certain 
we ſhould be groping in the dark in 


ſearch of many things belonging to 


antivir, had they not held lights 
to us. Another, who was as bright 
a genius as the former, was twenty 
years in compiliag a treatiſe, © De 
© Chirotkects et Ocr2is—UponGloy es 
and Boots.” 

I have been credibly informed by 
travellers, that there is a large folio 
manuſcript in the Elector Palatin.”s 
library, De Miſeriis Ambulan- 
tium — On the Miſery of Walk- 
ing on Foot;* in which there is a 
phyſical differtation upon Corns. 


There are ſeveral volumes, De Ve- 


© terum Cultellis et Furcis— Of the 
* Knives and Forks of the Ancients,? 


written by one Vanderhackle, enrich- 


ed with cuts; an art that has contri- 
buted very much to illuſtrate Ger- 
man wit. Whit need mention the 


great Bambeoozlcberoius, who has 


De Mendaciis 


3 a collection, 


* Antiquorum—Ot the Lies of the 


* Anctents?? witch work, we hear, is 
ſnortly to be printed in Engliſh, for the 


10 P50) ement and edification of the 


youth of this kingdom, a certain 
great man having taken upon him 
ſo that 1 kope every 
perſon in employment will be obliged 
10 ſubſcribe, under pain of being 
caſhiered, 


8 
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I have likewiſe been informed, that 
there has been for ſeveral years, in 
the public library at Ratiſbon, a 
moſt curious manuſcript, De Colo- 

© phis et Calcationibus Veterum— 
© Of the Kicks and Cuffs of the An- 
* cients,” written by the learned Van- 
hoofius; and that a copy of this work 
was ſome years ago tranſmitted into 
England, to be laid up in the royal 
library of St. James's; that it was 
carefully reviſed. and collated by the 
late learned Doctor Bentley, who has 
amended an error in the title; for he 
has proved, that the ſubſtantive Co- 
lophis muſt have been an interpola- 
tion of the tranſcriber; and, of con- 


„ ſequence, the true reading is, De 


© Calcationibus Veterum;? which he 
tranſlates thus, Of the Kicks on the 
* Arſe of the Ancients.* This ſhews 
how learning mult have ſuffered 
through the! ignorance of tranſeribers, 
were it not for the accuracy of ſuch 
judicious critics. 

To confeſs the plain wath: I had 
a deſign of writing ſomething upon 
this ſubject myſelf; and have alre 'ady 
been at no {mall pains in looking over 
the Cotton and Bodleian libraries. I 
do not know but it will be very well 
worth while to'take 1journey to Rome, 
on purpole to conſult that of the Va 
tican: but Jama little too much con- 
fined at preſent: 1 therefore beg the 
aſſiſtance of the learned of both our 
Aniverßties s, and hope they will be fo 
good as to c. )\mmunicate whatever dil. 
coveries they may have made upon 
this ſubject in the courſe of their 
reading; and as I thould be glad to 
enrich this work with the choiceſt 
flowers of antiquity, I intend to pub- 
liſh them here. It is a ſubject, if well 
handled, that muſt give great ſatis- 
faction to the curious; nav, I could 
wiſh the world was but well in form- 
ed of ſome late truths concerning 
Kicking; J fancy it would contribute 
towards curin g tae ſpleen of the whole 
nation. 

The ſtage is the repreſent: tion of 
the world; and certainly a man may 
know os humours and inclinations 
of the people by what is liked or diſ- 

Uked 


liked upon the ſtage; and 1 have of- 
ten obſerved a Nicki as to be the moſt 
diverting fcene in a modern comedy. 
We have had ſeveral poets of our own 
nation who have facceeded very well 
this way. There is a Kick'ng be- 
twixt Sir Harry Wildair and Alder- 
man Smuggler, in the comedy called 
tie © Trip to the Jubilee;? which is 
allowed by the ableſt critics to be a 
maſter-piece of good writing: there 
is alſo a Kicking in the Old Batche- 
lor, and another in the Squire of Al- 
ſatia, which are excellently well pen- 
ned. f 

Hitherto, indeed, theſe Kickings 
have been only the ſupport and orna- 
ment of the comic ſcene: I wiſh with 
all my heart ſome poet of a ſublime 
gentus would venture to write a Kick- 
ing in a tragedy. I am well perſuad- 
el, if an author was to introduce a 
king Kicking afirſt-miniſter, it would 
have a very good efic. &; fack an in- 
cident malt certainly give great plea- 
ſure to the audience, and contribute 
very much to the ſucceſs of the play. 

But, to come nearer to my preſent 
purpoſe: | have taken no ſmall pains 
in examining authors to find out when 
this cuſtom of Kicking firſt began in 
the world. lam ſorry that the wri 
ters of hiſtory have not been a little 
more particular in a matter of ſo great 
importance to mankind. 

Some of the Roman emperors, {uci as 
Nero, Domitian, and Caligula, were 
given to Kicking: fo, indeed, was our 
Harry the Eighth; he made nothing 
of Kicking the Houſe of Commons. 
There is a box on the ear recorded of 
Queen. Elizabeth: it was a ſudden 
ſally of jealous love; it was but a 
kind of aigre douceur; and it does not 
appear that it Was the fachion of her 

court. The action of Kicking might 
be thought a little too robuſt for the 


!elicacy of her fex; it might have 


t «poſed the royal legs, et catera, to 
the ſneers of the young fellows of ihe 
court; thercfore ſhe modeitly turned 
it into a box on the ear. 
As no man can account how 8 
riſe and fall, who knows but the prac- 
tice of Kicking upon every irifting 
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occaſion may become a faſhion in this 
kingdom? One of the greateſt wits 
of our nation has placed the feat cf 
honour in a certain part of the body 
that I do not well know how to de- 
ſcribe. It is the part which we muſt 
not name in well-bred company; yet 
happy is the fair maid who ſhall riſe 
with that part uppermoſt in a morn- 
ing; good luck ſhall attend her; her 
lover ſhall be kind, and all the wiſhes 
of that day ſhall be crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs: but, if I muſt deſcribe it ſtill 
plainer, it is the part where ſchool- 
boys are puniſhed for falſe concords, 
and for playing truant. If it ſhould, I 
ſay, become a faſhion, you would ſee. 
a fellow at court, who had juft re- 


ceived a moſt gracious Kick on that 


part, return as proud as a citizen 
trom being knighted: and why may 


not the honour of Kn ighthood be con- 


ferred this way, as well as by the 
{word ? And, indeed, why might not 
all ritles be conferred this way? 
And again, if you thould happen 
o ſee a crowd of ſlaves running to the 
levee of ſome court "RES in a 
morning, and any body hould aſk how 
comes this man to be io courted, or 


ſo followed; the natural an{wer ia 


this cate would be, He has been en 
kicked into preferment. 

It might be turned to excellent 0 
towards C: :rrying on the deſigns of 


miniſters of ſtate, in caſe they mould 


happen to be purſuing meaſures ap- 
parently deſtructive to the liberties 
of their country; for in this caſe they 
muſt, for their own ſafety, be obliged 
to bribe the repreſentatives of The 
people; and as they would certainly 
bribe with the people's money, not 
with their own, and as I ſhould think 
it a very right thing to ſave the pub- 
lic money, I ſhould for. that reaſon 


humbly propoſe, that Kicking might 


be introduced into public bufineſs, 


inſtead of bribing: I do not doubt 
but 1t might anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſes; for l am firmly of opinion, that 
whoever w1ll take a bribe, will take a 
Kicking. 

believe ſome examples may be 


brought where it has been made ye 
0 
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of with ſucceſs; men, I ſay, have been 
Kicked as well as bribed into meaſures 
againſt their country; and therefore it 
is not at all improbable but it may, 
ſome time or other, become a method 
of carrying on ſtate- affairs. If we 


ſhould live to ſee that day, young; 


princes, inſtead of riding, fencing, and 
dancing, would have proper maſters 
provided to inſtruct them in Kicking; 
and as he that undertook to eat a 
ſword began by eating a dagger, ſo a 
young adept ſhould begin by Kicking 
his hat, before he was put to Kick a 
man. ä a 

As to the young nobllity and gen- 
try, inſtead of waſting their youth in 
ſtudying to underſtand Horace and 
Virgil, they might be inſtructed to 
take a Kicking with a good grace; 
by which means you would ſee a po- 
lite nobility, a valiant gentry, a molt 
pious dignified clergy, and a court 
that would be a conſtellation of the 
moſt illuſtrious perſonages of the king- 
dom. 

There is a court of honour in all 
the countries of Europe. In France 
the mareſchals or generals preſide in 
it. In England the judge of the court 
of honour is hereditary in the family 
of the firſt duke of the kingdom. I 
thould think that the ceremonial of 
Kicking a man into a title, or a great 
employment, might be ſettled by the 
judges of theſe courts of hondur, it I 
might be worthy of adviſing in mat- 
ters of ſo high a nature; I ſhould 


think it would be too great a fatigue 


for the prince himſelf to Kick the 
whole court, eſpecially in countries 
where the court is numerous: I ſhould 
therefore be of opinion, that nobody 
ſhould have the honour of being Kick- 
ed by the ſovereign, except the firit 
miniſter, the principal ſecretaries of 


ſtate, the preſident of his councils, 


and ſome few others the great officers 
of the crown; but theſe might Kick 
thoſe next in employment under them, 
who might Kick the next; and ſo it 
might gradually deſcend, that there 
ſhould not be a man in any employ- 
ment in the kingdom but what might 
be Kicked. 
It is not yet, indeed, become a cuſtom 
Vol. I. 


* 


in any court of Europe; the more is 
the pity! for I think it would be a 
truly royal exerciſe for a prince to 
divert himſelf with Kicking two or 
three of his miniſters every morning; 
it would contribute to the preſerva- 
tion of his own health, as well as to 


mending the manners of his court; 


and I believe it would have become a 
faſhion ſome where or other, were it 
not that the young nobility of all na- 
tions travel to France, and are apt to 
retain impreſſions of what they ſee 
there. The barbarity of a French 
education will not ſuffer a gentleman 
to take a Kick from any perſon, be he 
ever ſo great, without ſome terrible 
conſequences: but I hope we in this 
nation may live to get the better of 
ſuch prejudices; which may have this 
good conſequence, it may introduce 
an elegance and politeneſs of manners 
not known in the world, except 
amongſt the ancient Goths and mo- 
dern Hottentots. 5 5 

I may ſay, without vanity, that we 
are not ſuch barbarians, but there may 
be found amongſt us ſome great men 
who can pocket up a Kick or a cuff 
with as good an air as they could a 
bribe; and as to thoſe ſplendid exa- 
gitations of choler, which are apt 
to break out into Rogue and Raſcal, I 
am credibly informed ſome very ſtately 
perſons are fo uſed to them, that they 
receive them with the ſame counte- 
nance as— Sir, I kits your hands!“ 
This ſhews we are well diſpoſed for a 
reformation of manners; yet I fear 
it will not grow into general imita— 
tion, unleſs the court ſhould ſet the 
example, which ] am afraid will not 
happen: but if we ſhould live to ſee 
that day, the placemen muſt of courſe 
all fall into it; and I think it would 
be pleaſant enough, when a great em- 
ployment became vacant, to iee a par- 
cel of impudent fellows, in lace and 
embroidery, preſſing and elbowing to 
be Kicked. | 

If the common people, who are not 
fond of new faſhions at their firſt riſe, 
ſhould diſcover any diſlike of coming 
into it, why might not the Standing 
Army be employed to Kick che whole 
nation? 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A MODERN MAID-SERVANT. 


ETTING aſide all houſhold 
work, which I do very well, if I 
pleaſe, I can tell lycs of my maſter 
and miſtrus; and, when I am ſent of 
an arrand, let it be for what it will 
in the grocery way, allways go to the 
chandler's-ſhop; where the good old 
woman that keeps it, commonly keeps 
a dram of that that's good, and js-as 
eager to know the ſecrets of the fa- 
mily as I am to tell them. 

Secondly. [ can take a lump of freſh- 
butter, (if 1 it is not quite ſo good for 
a ſarvant's ſtomach as it ſhould be) 
and flounce it into the greaſe-tubb, 
(or the inſide fat of a ſurloin of beef) 
with as much dexterity as any girl in 
the kingdom, thofe an I ſay it; where 
many other farvants, to their ſhame 
be it ſpoken, would give it away to 
a dog, or a poor parſon ; which, I 
think, is no ſign of their ſavingneſs; 
becauſe, if they rightly conſider, the 


revenues of the greaſe— tubb, when 


properly managed, would bring them 
three or four good gownds to their 
backs in a year. 

Thirdly. I am very quick of hear- 
ing when nobody calls; and if any 
body does, eſpecially my maſter or 
miſtrus, I am ſo deaf I cannot hear 
them, till they have almoſt tore their 
winpipes with calling. This is a ſo- 
verign vartue in a ſarv ant; for, when 
a maſter or miſtrus thinks a ſarvant's 
deaf, they are apt to talk about their 
ſecrets with leſs ſuſpicton; and ſome- 
times they may call one another Dog 
and Bitch upon the bare preſumption 
that the ſarvant cannot hear them. 

Fourthly. When there 1s any rea- 
ſon to imagine my miſtrus is going to 
have a new gownd, I can tell her ſuch 
a ſtory, that Jan't in the leaſt a feard 
of getting the old one for myſelf. 

Fifthly. If my maſter mould come 
home late, and in liquor, J can help 
him up to bed; and in caſe my miſ- 
trus is out of town, ſuppoſing he 


ihouid be incapable of undreflin g him 


ſuch a ſarvant. 


ſelf, T can pull off his cleaths; and, 
if required, can go to bed to kim as 
well as my miſtrus. 

Sixthly. If my miſtrus ſhould be a 
breeding woman, and apt to lye- inn 
during the time, I can tide with the 
nurſe, and make as much waſte as 
herſelf; play up old gooſeberry with 
the pots and ſaucepans; and nock the 
pewter and brafſes about with as much 
confideration as 1f they colt nothing 
at all. 

Seventhly. During her lying-inn, 
[ can trump up a ſtory about my ma- 
er's going to lewd women. This, 
you know, may have it's effect; for, 
if a miſtrus takes on in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, and frets much about it, who 
knows but ſhe may die, and then I 
ſtand a chance to marry my maſter. 

Eighthly. If there is a cruſt of bread 
harder than ordinary, I always carry 
it to my maſter's table; for maſters 
and miftruſles may eat it, becauſe they 
now their ſarvants won't. 

Ninthly. If there is any kind of 
greens for dinner, (as there common- 
ly is) I always take care to ſend the 
outſide leaves to maſter's table, and 
detach the beſt part in a cullender, 


over ſome hot water, til! they have 


done: for why ſhould not farvants 


know what's good as well as their 


maſters and miſtruſſes? | 
P. S. Theſe and many other ex- 
cellent vartues, too tedious to men- 
ſion, I porſſes; and ſhould take it very 
kind of you, Mr. Editor, if you 
ſhould hear of any body that wants 
Indeed, it is not any 
place I would go to, for good places 
are very ſcarce; and where there 1s 
one maiter or miſtrus that knows the 
vartues of a true ſervant, there are 
twenty that don” t; therefore I ſhould 
be obliged to you, if you publiſh the 
above cat-a- log in your r 

Yours, 

Dokorux Rois, 
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INCONVENIENCE OF AN OVER-CLEANLY WIFE. 


T is my misfortune to be married 
to a lady who 1s an extraordinary 
good houſewife, and is cried up by all 
the good women of her acquaintance, 
for being the neateſt body in her houſe 
they ever knew: this, Sir, 15 my 
grievance ; this ſuper-abundant neat- 
neſs is ſo very troubleſome and dil- 
guſting to me, that I proteſt J had 
rather lodge in a carrier's inn, or take 
up my abode with the horſes in the 
{table. | 
It muſt. be confefſed, that a due 
regard to neatneſs and Cleanlineſs is as 
neceſſary to be obſerved in our habi- 
tations, as in our perſons; but though 
I ſhould not chuſe to have my hands 
begrimed like a chimney-ſweeper's, 
I would not, as among the ſuperſti- 
tious Mahometans, waſh them fix times 
a day; and though I ſhould be loth to 
roll in a pig-ttye, vet I do not like to 
have my houſe rendered uſeleſs to me 


underthe pretence of keeping itClean. 


For my own part, I cannot ſee the 
difference between having an houſe 
that is always dirty, and an houſe that 


is always to be Cleaned. I could very 


willingly compound to be waſhed out 
of my houſe, with other maſters of 
families, every Saturday night; but 
my wife is ſo very notable, that the 
ſame Cleaning work mult be repeated 
every day in the week. All the morn- 
ing long J am ſure to be entertained 
with the domeſtic concert of ſcrubbing 
the floors, ſcouring the 1rons, and 
beating the carpets; and I am con- 
ſtantly hunted from room to room, 
while one 15 to be duſted, another dry- 
rubbed, another waſhed, and another 
run over with a dry mop: thus, in- 
deed, I may be faid to hve in con- 
tinual dirtineſs, that my houſe may 
be Clean; for, during theſe nice ope- 
rations, every apartment is ſtowed 
with ſoap, brick- duſt, ſand, ſcrubbing- 
bruſhes, hair-brooms, rag-mops, and 
diſh-clouts. 

You may ſuppoſe, that the greateſt 
care is taken to prevent the leaſt ſpeck 
of dirt from ſoiling the floors; for this 


toilet. 


reaſon, all that come to our houſe, 
beſides the ceremony of ſcraping at 
the door, are obliged to rub their ſhoes 
tor half an hour on a large ragged 
mat at the entrance, and then they 
muſt ſtraddle their way along ſeveral 
leſſer mats, ranged at due diſtance from 
each other in the paſſage, and, like 
boys at play, come into the room with 
a hop, ſtep, and jump. The like 
caution is uſed by all the family; I 
myſelf am ſcarce allowed to ſtir a ſtep 
without ſlippers; my wife creeps, on 
tip-toe, up and down ſtairs; the maid- 
ſervants are continually ſtumping be- 
low in clogs and pattens; and the 
footman is obliged to ſneak about the 
houſe bare-footed, as if he came with 
a ily deſign to ſteal ſomething. 

After what has been ſaid, you will 
naturally conclude that my wife muſt 
be no leſs nice in other particulars. 
Indeed, ſhe cannot conceive that any 
thing which is done by ſo neat a wo- 


man can poſſibly give offence; I have 


therefore been in pain for her ſeveral 
times, when I have ſeen her before 
company dult the tea-cups with a foul 
apron or a waſhing-gown; and I have 
more than once bluſlied for her, when, 
through her extreme Cleanlineſs, ſhe 
has not been contented without breath- 
ing into our drinking-glaſfes, and af- 
terwards wiping them with her pocket- 


handkerchief. 


People, indeed, who are very in- 
timate with families, ſeldom ſee them, 
eſpecially the female part, but in diſ- 


guiſe; and it will be readily allowed, 


that a lady wears a very different aſ- 
p*& when the comes before company, 
than when the firſt fits down to her 
My wife appears decent e- 
nough in her apparel to thoſe who viſit 
us in the afternoon ; bur, in the morn- 
ing, ſhe is quite another figure. Her 
uſa] diſhabille then is, an ordinary 
ituff. jacket and petticoat; a double 
clout thrown over her head, and 
pinned under her chin a black greaſy 
bonnet; and a coarſe dowlas apron ; 
ſo that you would take her for a chair- 
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woman: nor, indeed, does ſhe ſcruple 


to ſtoop to the meaneſt drudgery of 


one; for ſuch 1s her love of Cleanli- 
neſs, that I have often ſeen her on 


her knees whitening the hearth, or 
ſpreading dabs of vinegar and fullers- 


earth over the boards. 


Tt is obſerved by Swift, that * a 
© nice man is a man of naſty ideas.“ 
In like manner we may affirm, that 


your very neat people are the molt 


ſlovenly on many occaſions. I have 


told you my wife's morning trim; but, 


which creates the greateſt diſguſt in 


me. You muſt know, Sir, that, among 


other charms, ſhe prides herſelf vaſt- 
ly on a fine ſet of teeth; and ſome- 
body has told her, that nothing is ſo 
good for them as to rub them every 
morning withScotch ſnuff and faſting- 
ſpittle. As an huſband is no ſtranger, 
this recipe 1s conſtantly adminiſtered 
in my preſence before breakfaſt; and 
after this delicate application, her 
pretty mouth, (which is afterwards 
wiped for me to kiſs) in order to pre- 
ſerve her gums from the ſcurvy, muſt 


be rinced—would you believe it!— 


with her own water. 
I ſhall dwell no longer on this ſub- 


je, as I fear it may prove ſurfeiting 
both to you and 2 readers; I ſhall 


therefore conclude with telling you, 
that this ſcrupulous delicacy of m 
wife, in the neatneſs of her houſe, 
was the means of our loting a very 
good fortune. | 
A rich old uncle, on whom we had 
great dependence, came up to town 


laſt ſummer, on purpoſe to pay us a 


viſit; but though he had rode above 
ſixty miles that day, he was obliged 
to ſtand in the paſiiige till his boots 
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were pulled off, for fear of ſoiling the 
Turky carpet. After ſupper, the old 
gentleman, as was his conſtant prac. 
tice, defired to have his pipe; but this, 
you may be ſure, could by no means 
be allowed, as the filthy ſtench of the 
tobacco would never be got out of the 


furniture again; and it was with much 


ado that my wife would even ſuffer 
him to go down and ſmoke in the 
kitchen. We had no room to lodge 
him, except a garret with nothing 


but bare walls, becauſe the chintz 
beſides this, ſhe has another cuſtom, 


bed-chamber was, indeed, too nice 
for a country ſquire. Theſe flights 
very much chagrined my good uncle; 


but he had not been with us above a 


day or two, before my wife and he 


came to an open quarrel; and the oc- 


caſion of it was this: it happened that 
he had brought a favourite pointer 
with him, who at his firſt coming in 
was immediately locked up in the coal- 
hole; but the dog having found means 
to eſcape, had crept flily up ſtairs; 
and, beſides other marks of want of 


delicacy, had very calmly ſtretched 


himſelf out upon a crimſon-damaſs 
ſettee, My wife not only ſentenced 
him to the diſcipline of the whip, but 
inſiſted upon having the criminal 
hanged up afterwards; when the maſter 
interpoſing in his behalf, it produced 
ſuch high words between them, that 


my uncle ordered his horſe, and ſwore 
he would never darken our doors again 
as long as he breathed. He went 


home, and about two menths after 
died; but as he could not forget the 
ill-treatment which both he and his 
dog had met with at our houſe, he 
had altered his will, which before he 
had made entirely in our favour. 


MODERN METHOD OF SECURING LITERARY FAME. 


HE world has at all times been 

liberally furniſhed with rules for 
2 writing, or receipts for making 
ooks. Mr. Addiſon, or one of his 
coadjutors, gives the plan of a mill 
for making poems; and Dr., Beve- 
ridge has drawn the out-lines of a 


machine for making ſermons: but 
both theſe great men have failed in 
their project, and gone but half way 
in the work, as neither of them have 
recommended a method of getting the 
firſt read, or the ſecond heard, with 
pleaſure; which is the reaſon, I ſup- 


pole, 
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poſe, that there are ſo many half- 
poets and halt-preachers among the 
candidates for fame. 

To remedy the like evil, and ob- 
viate the ingratitude of the world, 
which is too apt to Rlout ingenious 
authors, the Romans, in the decline 
of their empire, found out a method 
which ſucceeded to admiration, and 
produced the happieſt effects; till ſuch 
time as taſte and complaiſance de- 
cayed together, and till aGothic ſour- 
neſs of humour, and rudeneſs of 
manners, threw a damp on the Mules, 
and ſcared away the Graces. Before 
the publication of any work, they 
fent cards to their friends, to invite 
them, at a certain hour, to hear it re- 
cited by the author; where, though 
the invitation was general, 1t was 
underſtood none but polite people 
were expected, who would ſhew their 
taſte by their breeding. To intimate 
diſlike was barbarian and ultramon- 
tane; and not to be delighted, made 
a man contemptible among people of 
urbanity, We ſee Pliny the Younger, 
in his accuſtomed humanity, quite 
out of countenance for fome of his 
friends, whom he had obſerved to 
behave ill on theſe ocecaſions, and to 
affect a certain indifference or liſtleſ- 
ne{s of behaviour, when gentlemen 
were reciting. * How clownith,” ſays 
he, is this? To be moved and 
collected all the while; no geſti- 
culation of the hand, or geſture of 
* the head; not once to lift up their 
© eyes in admiration ! As if they came 
deſignedly to leave an enemy, where 
they found a friend!* 'The truth 
is, there was at that time a ſet of 
young ſenators; who, having nothing 
elſe to do, formed themſelves into a 
body of connoifſeurs, and duly at- 
tended all ingenious perſons at the 
rehearſal of their works, They were 
worſe than-cat-calls; they either ſlept, 
or looked ſtupid, on hearing any 
thing bright; and if ever they clap- 
ped, to be ſure it was in the wrong 
place; to the utter confounding of 
the performer, and perplexing the 
countenances of all the judicious and 
civilized part of the audience. 
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This inurbanity of thoſe young 
bloods proved, in the end, to be the 
ruin of letters, as it reverſed the in- 
tended effect of a rehearſal; and the 
author whom they had handled was 
ſutficiently happy if he could ſteal 
home by ſome ſhort turn unobſerv- 
ed, inſtead of being attended, as he 
ought, by an enraptured audience, 
the longeſt way about, to his lodg- 
ings. Men of parts, who ſaw how 
things were going, would not expoſe 
themſelves to this ſort of treatment, 
or run ſo ridiculous a riſque for pre- 
carious glory, which in better times 
they were ſure of betorehand. So they 
dropped the ſtile; and every one 
knows what barbariſm enſued. 

On the revival of letters, acade- 
mies and converſations took place, 
to whoſe arbitration works of ge- 
nius were ſubmitted, and the repu- 
tation of every genteel author guard- 
ed from the mob of critics by the 
approbation of perſons of the moſt 
diſtinguiſheed taſte, who previouſly 
acquainted the world with the fine 
genius of the elegant compoſer, and 
the happineſs they had to come if 
the author could be prevailed on to 
publiſh his works. 

[ have often wondered, on reading 
thoſe precurſory praiſes which the 
French and Italian academics (to 
ſay nothing of our own practice) have 
beſtowed on their friends, that the 
authors were not ingenious enough 
to cut winners, as we lay, and go off 
with what they had got, inſtead of 
loſing all by publiſhing the work, 
ſpoiling the jeit, aud bringing their 
patrons to ſhame. | 

The method now in uſe to pro- 
cure juſtice to the gentlemen wha 
oblige the world with their learned la- 
bours, ſeems more compendious than 
any of the former, and better ſuited 
to the temper of the times. The 
others required addrefs and court- 
ſhip, and laid us under irkſome obli- 
gations to our friends, to praiſe in 
return, and the like; but ſince the 
compilers of monthly reviews and li- 
terary journals have opened ſhops, we 
need not be beholden to our neigh- 
bouts 
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bours, or hunt far for fame. We may 
have it cut and dry, and in what pro- 
portion we pleaſe, on the ſame allow- 
ance for good goods, as we ordinarily 
afford for the beſt pipes and tobacco. 
Vive Le Clerk! who was the firſt to 
ſet up the buſineſs, and brought Eu- 
rope acquainted with more great men 
than ever were heard of before or 
ſince: but it muſt be owned his price 
was high; and it was neceffary to be 
rich in order to be a good writer, 
when he had the ſole patent for li- 
cenſing. 

On the death of Biſhop Burnet, 
Lintot (though a little dithonoura- 
bly) expoſed to the view and mirth 
of the town, a letter written by that 
worthy author to Le Clerk, at Ge— 
neva, containing gol. and a charac- 
ter of himſelf, to be inſerted in his 
Journal de Sgavaats; which letter and 
money the ſaid Lintot was to forward. 
1 faw a copy of it in theſe words: 
* Burnettus .\nglus, (though he was 
© a Scot) hiſtoriz et antiquitatum in- 
hy ſtaurator feliciſimus, eccleſiæ pro- 
| * pugnator acerrimus,” &c. It ran 
all in the ſuperlative on, as he 

might reaſonably inſiſt on for ſo gen- 
teel a preſent; and the poſtſcript was 
Pray be careful of the paper and cha- 


..-C. xaGter.,? 


Our preſent arbiters of monthly 
taſte are come down in their de- 
mands ; and for half a guinea we 
may have ſhaped and inſerted any 
good or bad character of a moderate. 
length: and to authors who deal by 


the great, (like the candid difquiti- 
tors, and others) it will come full 
cheaper. 


The only material difference to be 
obſerved between the {ate of us modern 
writers and the ancients, 1s, that they 
enjoyed their reputation a month be- 
fore, and we ours a month afier pub- 
lication! Theirs was a pre-exiſtent, 


ours is 4 poſthumous glory; they had 
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theirs ere their works were brought 
forth; we do not get ours till they 
are dead and damned, and, as it may 
properly be called, till the reſurrec- 
tion of letters. | 

J have reflected with pleaſure, or 
rather anticipated, the great name we 
modern writers {hall obtain, when the 
Monthly Magazines and Reviews 
ſhall hand down our fame to admir- 
ing poſterity, We ſhall be regretted 
like Varro and Gallus, when our 
works, like theirs, not to be had 
above-ground, ſhall be the more de- 
fired the deeper they are buried. We 
ſhall ſurvive with our hiſtorians, (for 
all hiſtory, whether good or bad, ſur- 
vives) and they will tell with what ſpi- 
rit we writ, what juſtneſs of thought, 
and purity of ſtile, how our adverſa- 
ries expoſed themſelves to the con- 
tempt of mankind, laughed at living, 
and died unregarded, like the buz- 
zing inſects of a day. 

The folly, then, of writers, is not to 
be excuſed, who are ſo ſurly and un- 
complying as to withold the ordi- 
nary fee from theſe guardians of the 
temple of Fame. 1 know a writer 
who has paid heartily for telling the. 
author of the Monthly Review that 
he would no more buy a puff from 
him than he would a wind from a 
Lapland witch: his betters have done 
it; and, though they are cloſe haul- 
ed at preſent on the wind, he has con- 


jured up for them; yet an after- age 


will bring a fairer gale. —£t conjurati 
Venient . claſſica venti.— 

I ſeriouſly recommend it to every 
writer to apply himſelf betimes to the 
Critical Reviewers, and alſo to muz- 


zie his antagoniſts 1 in the Magazines ; 


tor can any thing be more ridiculous 
or unhappy for an author, than hav- 
ing two characters on foot at the ſame 
time, or more puzzling to his friends, 


who will be apt miſtake on the wrong 
{ide ? 
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SELECT ANECDOTES, REPARTEES, and BON-MOTS, 


ANCIENT © AND 


MODERN, 


NUMBER XII. 


. 
E W people were greater admirers 
F of prudence and œconomy than 
Sir Richard Steele was in precept; yet 
nothing could be more d {agreeable to 
his temper than the practice of either. 
A turn naturally gay and expenfive 
frequently reduced him to difficulties, 
and expoſed him to ſome circumſtances 
rather painful to a diſpoſition ſo deli- 
cate and refined. Among the number 
of people who were highly charmed 
with his converſation and writings, 
none profeſſed a greater admiration of 
both than a Lincolnſhire baronet, who 
uſually fat at Button's. This gentle- 
man poſſeſſed a very large fortune, had 
great intercit, and more than once ſo- 
licited Sir Richard Steele to command 
his utmoſt ability, and he ſhould think 
himſelf under no little obligation. 
Theſe offers, though made with the 
moit ſeeming cordiality, Sir Richard, 
however, declined, with a grateful po- 
liteneſs peculiar to himſelf, as at that 
time he ſtood in no need of the gentle- 
man's aſſiſtance. But ſome inſtance of 
extravagance having once reduced him 
to the neceſſity of borrowing a ſum of 
money to ſatisfy an 1mportunate cre- 
ditor, he thought this a very proper 
opportunity of calling on his friend, 
and requeſting the loan of 1 hundred 
pounds for a few days. The gentle- 
man received him with much civility 
and reſpect, began to renew his offers 
of ſervice, and begged Sir Richard 
would give him ſome occaſion to ſhew 
his friendſhip and regard, © Why, 
« Sir,” ſays Sir Richard, I came for 
that very purpoſe; and if you can 
lend me a hundred pounds for a few 
days, I ſhall conſider it as a ſingular 
favour.” Had Sir Richard clapped 
a piſtol to his breaſt, and made a pe- 
remptory demand of his money, the 
gentleman could not have appeared in 
a greater ſurprize than at this unex- 
pected requeſt. His offers of friend- 
| ſhip had been only made on a ſuppoſi- 
tion of their never being accepted, and 


a «a 


cuſe. 


intended only as fo many baits for Sir 
Richard's intimacy and acquaintance; 
of which the gentleman, while it coſt 
him nothing, was particularly proud. 

Recovering, however, from his ſur- 
prize, he ſtammered out— * Why, 
really, Sir Richard, I would ſerve 
vou to the utmoſt of my power; but 
* at preſent [ have not twenty guineas 
© in the houſe.* Sir Richard, who 
ſaw through the pitiful evaſion, was 
heartily vexed at the meanneſs and ex- 
And fo, Sir,“ ſays he, © you 
have drawn me in to expoſe the 
ſituation of my affairs with a pro- 
mile of aſſiſtance, and now refuſe me 
* any mark of your friendſhip or eſ- 
* teem. A diſappointment I can 
tear, but muſt by no means put u 

with an inſult; therefore be ſo oblig- 
ing as to conſider whether it is more 
agreeable to comply with the terms 
of mv requelt, or to ſubmit to the 
conſequence of my reſentment.” Sir 
Richard ſpoke this in fo determined a 
tone, that the baronet was ſtartled; 
and ſaid, ſeeming to recolle& kim: 


ſelf—* Lord, my dear Sir Richard! I 


beg ten thouſand pardons; upon my 
© honour, I did not remember—Blets 


* me, I have a hundred pound note 


© 1n my pocxet, which is entirely at 
* your ſeriice!? So ſaying, he pro- 
duced the note, which Sir Richard 
immediately put up; and then ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner: 
* Though I deſpiſe an obligation from 

a perſon of ſo mean a caſt as Il am 
ſ. tisfied you are; yet, rather than be 
* made a fool, I chuſe to accept of 
this hundred pound, which 1 ſhall . 
return when it ſuits my conveniency. 
© Bur, that the next favour you confer 
may be done with a better grace, I 
«* mult take the liberty of pulling you 
by the noſe, as a proper expedient to 
« preſerve your recolleftion.” Which 
Sir Richard accordingly did, and then 
took his leave of the poor baronet, who 
was not a little ſurprized at the oddity 
of his behaviour, 
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Tut late king of Pruſſia aſked Sir 
Robert Sutton, at a review of his tall 
grenadiers, if he thought an equal 
number of Engliſhmen could beat 
them. I u will not affirm,” ſaid Sir 
Robert, that an equal number could 
beat them; but I believe, from my 
* foul, half the number would be 
willing to try.” 

111. | 

Ax old Roman ſoldier being in- 
vol ved in a law- ſuit, implored the pro- 
tection of Auguſtus; who referred him 
to one of his courtiers, for an intro- 
duction to the judges. On which the 
brave veteran, piqued at the Empe- 
ror's coolneſs, exclaimed—* I did not 
© ule your Highneſs thus, when you 
© was in danger at the battle of Ac- 
* tium; but fought for you myſelf !? 
Diſcloſing, at the ſame time, the 
wounds he had received on that me- 
morable occaſion. This retort fo af- 

fected Auguitus, that he is ſaid to 
| have perſonally pleaded the ſoldier's 
cant; 


IV. 

A PER $0N who had juſt two thou- 
fand a year, being unwilling to leave 
any thing to his heirs, reſolved to 
fpend not only the annual income, 
but alſo the principal. 
ingly made a calcuiation that he could 
not poſſibly live longer than fouricore 
years; but, happening to ſurvive all, 
he found himſeif reduced to beggary 
during the laſt half dozen years of 
his life, and actually begged charity 
from door to door, whining out— 
© Pray, give ſomething to a poor man, 
© who has lived longer than he thought 
fax? | 

| v. = 

A $Panis+ general having taken 
a caſtle from the Moors, commanded 
the ſoldiers, who had made a brave 
defence, to leap from the battlements. 
Several complied with this dreadful 
injunction; but one, more fearful than 
the reſt, advanced twice to the verge 
of the precipice, and as often re- 
treated. The general then ordered 


him to jump dis ctly, threatening, if 


He accord 
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he retreated a third time, to inflit 2 
more ſevere puniſhment. * Sir,” re- 
plied the poor fellow, * fince you 
think this jump ſuch an eaſy matter 
for a ſoldier, I'll give you, who are 
© a general, four times to do it in.“ 
This reply procured the ſoldier a free 
pardon. - 
vi. 

On a trial at the Admiralty Seſſions, 
for ſhooting a ſeaman, the counſel for 
the crown aſking one of the witneſſes 
which he was for, plaintiff or defen- 
dant. Plaintiff or defendant!“ fays 
the ſailor, ſcratching his head; why, 
I den't know what you mean by 
* plaintiff or defendant. I come to 
* {peak for that man, there!” point- 
ing at the priſoner. You are a pretty 
* fellow for a witneſs,” ſays the coun- 
ſel, © not to know what plaintiff or 
* defendant means.“ Some time after, 
being aſked by the ſame counſel what 
part of the ſhip he was in at the time 
—* Abaft the binnacle, my lord,” 
ſays the ſailor. * Abaft the binnacle !' 
replied the barriſter; What part of 
the ſhip is that?'— Ha! ha! ha! 
chuckled the ſailor; a' nt you a pretty 
* fellow for a counſellor,” pointing 
archly at him with his finger, not 
a * ESOW what abaft the binnacle 
* 28.7” 

VII. 

Mas. Woffington, who often per- 
formed in men's cloaths, ſaying one 
day, in the Green Room, that ſhe 
imagined half the town took her for 2 
man —“ No, no, ſays Mrs. Clive; 
* you mult certainly be miſtaken, for 
* above half the town know you tc 
* be a woman.” 

VIII. 

AquvaxErenquiring after the health 
of a certain nobleman, was told tha 
he was exceſſively afflicted with the 
gravel. © I am glad of it,“ ſays the 
Quaker. How!” cried the other, gla 
that his lordſhip is troubled wit! 
the gravel !'—< I tell you, friend 
I am glad,” replied the Quaker, ex 
* tremely glad; becauſe I hope, ſinc. 
he is fo much gravelled, that he wil 
* endeavour to mend his ways.“ 
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: FUE LINT. 


CHRISTMAS IN LONDON. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM A POOR POET 
TO HIS MORE FORTUNATE EKINSMAN. 


Dear Coz 


Ix return for the turkey and chine, 
Accept my beſt thanks, in aſcrap from the Nine; 
For poets, whoſe verſe is the whole of their ſtore, 
May promiſe, "tis true, but can never give more: 
And here, too, they differ from moſt other men, 
Since fiction, with them, is confin'd to the pen. 
Yet, dealing alone in plain truth with my friend, 
{ mean, if the Mules permit me, to ſend 
An honeſt deſcription ot Chriſtmas in Town, 


From the Eaſt to the Weit, from | the crutch to 


to the crown. 

And firſt, while the cits in idea perceive 
The well-furniih'd tables diſcours'd of at eve, 
And eagerly ſeize on the leg, breait, or wing, 
"They are wak'd from their bliſs by—* Ding, ring 

* a ding, ding.“ 
Then, curſing the noite as they open their eyes, 
Lament the Joſt poultry, the pudding, and piss; 
Nor attend to the ditties ihe bell-men repeat, 
But ſhut them again, and again dream they eat, 

At length, all the fancy-erets d feaſt full enjoy'd, 

With eating, with drinking, with ſmoaking quite 
cloy'd; 

They awake from the viſion, delighted to find 

The feaſt of ſubitantials remains ſtill behind. 

Now Betty is call'd—* Pray take care, Mrs. 

© Cook; 

© Be ſure you dreſs ev'ry diſh by the book: 

© And ſtay, let me have it all quite piping hot 

At three Is the pudding put into the pot? 

© | hopeit's a largeone g read by two. 

© Not yet in the pot Get away, huiley, do! 

Here's a fine piece of work! all my dinner'll 
© be ſpoll'd! 

© What are cuſtards, tarts, fowls, if the pudding's 
© parboil'd?* 

But fearing left Betty, who muttering retires, 
In return for the inſult, ſhould flacken her fues; 
He follows her into the kitchen, and crics, 

{ Ihe floods of delight ſtanding full in his eyes) 

Now that's my good girl!“ —and. firſt chucking 
her chin; 

Gives the damſel a kiſs, and retreats with a grin, 


At church, the fly curate, his {kill to diſplay, 


Suits the text to his hearers, as well as the day; 


And knowing full well how much feaſting prevails, 


Feaſts their ears with the fleſh-pots, the manna, 
and quails: 
In return for his kindneſs, before he gets home, 
He receives invitations a full month to come. 
This maxim well known—'That a mouthful 
of air 
Enables the ſtomach a pound more to bear; 


What wonder the bridges, hills, ſquares, and each | 


field, 
The 1 from Southwark to Iſlin gen; = 
Vor. I. 


Are crouded with cits, who of politics talk, 
To aid relpiration as flowly they ſtalk! 


But wait till St. Paul ſtrikes the fam' d — 
two, 


Not one in the whole vaſt extent will you view. 


Now ſeated at table, before they begin, 
A fine damaſk napkin's tuck'd under the chin; 
As well to preſerve what might eiſe fall aſide, 
(Tho' true is each hand, and each mouth pretty 
wide) 
As to ſave the gilt veſtment that covers the ſhrine 
Where they piouſly offer the meat fruit. and wine: 
Then ſtuffing till weary, or rather till fiil'd, 
Much — devour'd, much malt-liquor 
ſwill'd 
The cloth is remoy 'd, punch, wine, pipes, are 
brought in, 
And talking, and imoking, and ſo—ing begin; 
Till, with bellies quite empty, tho' full every head, 
They fall from their chairs, and are carried drunk 
to bed. 
Thus far, thank the Muſes, I've fairly expreſs'd 
The modes of the eaſt, and mult now i: atte to wett. 


Yet let me not fail to remember St. Giles, 


Where wretchedneſs, poverty, villainy ſmiles; 

Where beggars, whores, gamble:s, pickpockets 
meet, 

And beadles, and watchmen,and conſtables greet: 

Where lamplighters, duſtmen, and ſweeps croud 
the way, 

And talk of the boxes expected next day; 

While bunters and barruw=girls ſpread all their 
ſnares, 


To entice the dear youths, and come in for their 


ſhares. 
Now, Mule, for the Great Ones—Alas! not 

the Nine 

Can deſcribe how, for years fince, our noblemen 
dine, 

Foul Faction, of Vice and of Luxury bred, 

Her banctful contagion tas ev'ry where ſpread: 

She deſtroys ev'ry bloſſom of wiſdom and worth, 


And ſtifles each generous thought in the birth; 


While Genius and Virtue, neglected, retire, 
And Commerce, and Arts, and e'en Freedom, 
— | 


1—. 


DAMON. 
A PASTORAL» 
BY MR. WILLIAM WEST. 


H bid me to tune the light reed, 
The pipe of the mirth- Joring Muſe; 

Why bid me to quit the green mead, 

Ana manſions leſs painful to chaſe 
Ye know not the ſtate of my breaſt ! 

Never ſwain was fo wretched before: 
I can never—no, never, find reſt; 

Paſtorella, alas! is no more. 


30 Paſtorella 
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Paſtorella was queen of the plains, 
Indeed was ſhe modeſt and fair! 
Our muſic enchanted the ſwains, 
As I pip'd to her tuneful guittar; 
The ſhepherds came round in a row, 
And preſented my fair-one with flowers: 
Their flocks were much whiter than ſnow, 
But they were not ſo happy as ours. 


She was fair as the poſey-wreath'd maid, 
On the plains of Arcadia who dwells; 
Her bluſhes more ſweetneſs diſplay'd, 
Than the ſun when the dew-drop diſpels: 
Near this fountain ſhe wove me a wreath, 
And inev'ry roſe dwelt a dart; 
Voung Cupid ſat lurking beneath, 
And planted them all in my heart. 


Her crook I with roſes bedeck'd, 
A garland of marj ram I wove: 
How little I then did expect, 
So ſoon to be robb'd of my love! 
J ſung her a ruſtical glee, _ 
She ſeem'd to be pleas d with the ſong; 
Ah, fool—I was not to foreſee, 
Such happineſs could not lait long! 


Young Felix retires from the train, 
And ſays that his Chloe's unkind; 
The youth is a true-hea ted twain, 
But jealouſy tortures his mind. 
I tell him my griefs! all the while, 
By fate how ſcverely I'm croſs'd! 
But he ne'er faw my ſhepherdeſs ſmile, 
So he knows not how much I have loſt. 


« Beware!" ſaid ne, Damon, the youth 
Who loves on thy worth to diſcourſe; 

Who ſets forth thy honour and truth, 
And praiſes thy Kill in the courſe! 


Tho' he praiſe Damon's well-brandiſh'd lance, 


© When Damon to woudiands depart; 
Thy? he praiſe Damon's ſtep in the dance, 
+ Believe not it comes from his heart! 


Beware, too, ſaid ſhe, © the fond maid, 
© Who looks on my Damon, and highs; 
« Whoſe cheeks are in bluſhes array d; 
While love burſts unbia from her eyes! 
© She envies my Damon and me: 
« She 1s fairer, I will not deny; 
«© Butit's Damon's alone beſt to ſee, 
How much ſhe is fairer than J. 


© She wil: twine thee a garland of flowers; 

Her groves are by Nature more grac'd: 
© Her roſes are brighter than ours, 

© 'Than ours which deck the wide waſte, 
Her melody, too, is divine; 

© In the dance ſhe. no doubt can excel; 
Her p:wers are greater than mine, 

6 But, Damon—ſhe loves not ſo well!“ 


This my ſhepherdeſs ſaid, with a ſmile; 

That ſmile which muſt charm me no more! 
I gaz d on her beauties the while, 

Which, now, but in thought I adore; 
R-#i-&tion brings flrougly to mind 

Every word that cap d her dear tongue; 
A a.m neach Unnet | find, 

4; (a iennet My Charmer e er ſung. 
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She was tending her innocent ſheep, 
By the current which runs thro' yon v; 
The margin was graſſy and ſteep, 
A lambkin roll'd into the flood. 
She ſtoop'd; but, alas! ſtoop'd t: © far; 
Ah, then, how ill-fated was I! 
She call'd on her Damon fo dear; 
She call'd, but no Damon was nigh. 


Ah, me! in that moment of pain, 
No friend to retrieve her loſt ſtep; 
No thepherdels, kindly, or ſwain, 
To ſnatch the dear maid from the deep 
I wander'd about all the night, 
No tidings of comfort I heard; 
Aurora diftus'd her blcit light; 
The ſtar of the morning appear'd. 


O why, in that heart-thrilling hour, 

Was I doom'd ſuch a fight to behold? 
Alone, and negl- Qed, her buwer, 

Her lambkins ftray'd far from the fold: 
I caſt iy eyes over the plain, 

And taw her ftretch'd out on a bier, 
Borne by ſhepherds; and every fond ſwam 

Beſprinkled each ſtep with a tear. 


The myrtle's beginning to fade— 


"Tistime!—ne'er to bloſſom anew; 
Since Camon has loſt the dear maid, 

That gave it it's fragrance and hue : 
She will ne'er to his eye diſplay charms, 

Ne'er flouriſh beneath the bleſs'd ſun; 
Paſtorella is turn from his arms, 

And Damon is loſt and undone! 


Ye ſwains, ſtrew her grave with ſweet thyme, 
Plant the lily and harebell around; 
She fell, in her beauty and prime, 
As a bloſſom that drops to the ground: 
Bring each herb that exhales a perfume, 
Each flower that in ſeaſon appears; 
They will evercontinue to bloom, 
While 1 water them thus with my tears. 


THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY, 
| A TALE. 


BY MR. ALLEN, 


HE N Ignorance pretends to Science, 
And bids to Common Senſe defiance 
Or, when the Arts receive abuſe; 
Will any one deny their uſe? 
Is there no juttice in the Laws, 
Tho' a vile Pleader has your cauſe? 
Is Virtue baniſh'd from the land, 
Tho' Vice ſhould lurk beneath a Band? 
Is there in Medicine no ſkill, 
Tho' daring Quacks too often kill? 
But what from mere remark may fail, 
We will illuſtrate by a Tale. | 
In London, (but tis not diſcreet 
To name the very houſe or freer; ) 
In that gay quarter, near the Court, 
Of Pride and Wealth the fam'd reſort; 
There liv'd a faſhionable pair, 
Happy—as modern couples are. 
Her virtue was of equal pitch, 


With the voluptuous and the rich; 


His 
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Nis honour was alike ſincere; 

A placeman, and a penſioner. 

Their time was paſs d in Plzafure's round, 

Where health and peace are never tound; 

Till, from excels, the man fell ill: 

His cafe requir'd the doctor s ſkcill. 
Suppole the huſband laid in bed; 

A bandage round his aching head. 

The fick appendages you ſee; 

The nurſe, the gruel, and the tea. 

The doctor comes: not one whole knowledge 

Is gain'd by ſtudy at the college; 

Nor one who mildly ſeeks the c1uſe, 

From Nature's prime, unerring laws: 

He, without dread, makes ſurer work; 

- One doſe in ort, tis Doctor Quirk. 

© Good Sir, your hand! His pulſe is high 

His forehead's hot his tongue is dry. 

No appetite,; vou ay Again — 

Here is a fever of the brain. 

Delirium would have come to-morrow; 

And you a widow, drown'd in forruw: 

But mari: th' effect of human ſkill; 

Dry up your tca.'s: behold this Pill! 

The very quinteilence of art! 

It flies directly to the part; 

Exceeding far what tongue can tell: 

You're fick—you ſwallow—and you're well. 

Let this be given to- night at ten: 

To-morrow I'll be here again. 

No more than this is now expedient. 

Madam, my fee'—Y our molt obedient,” 
Here poets of renown would chuſe 

To pauſe, and then invoke the mule; 

Inſtruct by precept and quotation, 

By inference and vbſervation: 

But ſuch remarks men ſeldom read; 

And to, without them, we'll proceed. 
The common things in order follow: 

The fick man took, and ſeem d to ſwallow; 

But dropp'd the Pill within the bed, 

And begg'd to reſt his fever d head; 

Reſolv'd to take more ſage advices, 

Or wait with patience for a criſis. 

Dame Nature (pitying his condition) 

For once attended as phyſician; 

By copious ſweat remov'd his ill, 

Without the help of draught or Pill; 

And, on the morrow, what ſurprize! 

The good man's well, and fit to riſe, | 
The lady quits — rueful face, 

Nor fears for huſband nor his place. 

O, miracle! my wiſhes fervent 


Attend on Quirk. '——-— 


"mu = e Ts 


s 
* By the gay races you put on, 
I ſee we've paſs'd the Rubicon: 
* My patients then — 11s mw to-day; 
© Let this my gratitude repay!" 
© Madam, you well extol my knowledge; 
© And I defy the learned College, 
With all their art, and boaſted ikill, 
To equal my immortal Pill: 
* The grand Arcanum there you ſee; 
© The Univerſal Remedy 
* Th'effe&s you know—"' Hold, matchleſs ſage! 
* Thou Galen of the preſent age! 
© I owe my health to Nature's ſkill; 
Approach, Kind Sir behold your Pill!” 


* 
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Madam, your ſervant— 
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The doctor would have bluſh'd; but ſhame 
Was what he only knew—by name. 
* Here is a vonder paſt belief! 
* Here's virtue rare, and ſtrange relief! 
* My Pill has cur'd your fever'd head, 
© By only holding it in bed: 
© Redoubled health and ſtrength muſt follow; 
© if you this inſtant gape, and ſwallow. 
« My Pill's the cauſe, whate'er you ſay for't; 
© The honour's mine—and you mult pay for't.“ 


LEWES. 


THE BARBER 


BY THE SAME. 


HEN merit is great, to receive it's juſt 
due, 


In a print or a poem ' tis held up to view: 


What ſubject more fit, fince the world firſt began, 
Than ſing of the Barber? - A Burber's the man. 
With a inap. | 


With ſtateſmen, and lawyers, pray what do you 
mean? 

"Tis true they ſhave cloſe, but yet not very clean; 

Thieves, courtiers, empirics, Cits, n and 
fierce bloods; 

Can they, more than I, leave their friends n the 
tuds? | 

With a ſnap. 


When conceit and importance would look very 


big, 
"Tis not in his worſhiv—'tis all in the Wige 


Let his lordſhip, in court, his great wig but diſ- 


place, 
© Pray where's my lord-judge?” It "_ alters the 
caſe, 
With a ſnap. 


To me owe their conqueſts, the beau and the f:ir; 

And my help alone gives the look militaire: 

When you fee a flight bob buckle! all in one row, 

You know 'tis the ene, he roars 0 
With a inap. 


The cobler may bring all ou- jars to an end: 
The tinker to itop the ſtate lealts may pretend; 
My blocks are az good: let them do all they can, 


Sharp's the word, what care 1! ſtil a Barber's 


the mans 
Wich 4 lap. 


LEWE 5. 


LAMENTATIONS OF AN OLD SHOE, 


RT MR. E. T. FII GRIM, 


'T HRO all my days, I've ſore been preſs d, 
And trampled under feetz 2 
Strang r, alike to joy and reſt, 
Or liberty 10 tweet ! 


At length I'm gone, and quite decay'd, 
And nought can me condole; 


For be, whole power and wituom made 


Nie- cannot fave my ſoal! 


AN A- 
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ANACREONTIC. 
BY OXONIENSIS, 


E gods, I aſk not ſtores of treaſure; 
"Tis not gold can give me pleaſure! 

"Tis not Honour's empty breath, 

Bubble often bought with death: 

Gentler joys than theſe be mine, 

Give me mufic, love, and wine. 

Strike, O ſtrike, the ſounding lyre, 

Hymn it, all ye tuneful chotr; E 

Sirike your harps to notes divine, 

Sing, O ſing, of love and wine! 

Bring, O bring, the gentle laſs, 

Mild and ſparkling as my glaſs; 

As the idle minutes roll, 

Love and wine ſhall chear my foul! 

Let the bowl be fill'd with wine, 

Gentle, generous juice divine; 

And, with muſic, wine, and love, 

I'll excel the gods above. 


A NEW COMMUTATION- TAX. 


HANGE the late duty on each Birth and 
Marriage, 

For a new tax on Whoring and Miſcarriage: 

Then it muſt either be to vice deſtructive, 

Or hat a ſtateſman values more - productive. 


EPIGRAM I. 
BY OTONIENSSIS. 
T Lov'd you once, cauſe you had charme; 
But, now thoſe charms are fied, 
My boſom beats no more alarms: 
For why—the Drummer's dead. 


EPIGRAM II. 
AY, pr'ythee, drar Thomas, ne'er rave 
© thus, and curie; 
© Remember, you took me tor better tur worte '— 
© I know it, quoth Thomas; but then, Made, 
© look you, 
© You prove, on the trial, much worſe than 1 
| took YOus 


EPIGRANM III. 


RY MR. I. TAT TAN. 
IR John is known, with good accord, 
To keep, at all times, peace abroad: 
Yet will the dove-eyed daniel roam; 
He never can kecp peace at home. 
STARCH GREEN- 
EPITAFH-1 


ON A SPENDIHRIFT, 


BY ME. R. TATT AM, 


T OP, paſſenger! for here is laid, 
One who the debt of nature paid. 
This is not ſtrange! the reader cries: 
© We ali know, here a dead man lies!“ 
You're right! But ſtop, I'll tell you more, 
He never paid a Debt hetore: 

And, now he's gone, I'll farther fay, 
He ncver will another pay. 
STARCH GREEN, 
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EPITAPH II. 


ON THE LATE MR. SPRANGER BARRY, 
BY MR. ALLEY, 
OOR Barry! 
Aye, marry, 
Here lies Spranger: 
Now gone, a ſtranger, 
Over that dreaded, awful bourn, 
From whence no travellers return. 


With niceſt art, 
He play'd the part 
Of heroes long fince dead; 
Which (living) got him bread: 
But now, without reward or pelf, 
He's gone to repreſent—himſelt. 
LEWES. 


_EPITAPH III. 


ON THE'LATE MR. FOOTE, 
BY THE SAME. 


T OP, cruel Death! and tell to me, 
Fell ſlayer of mankind, 
Shall we ner er hope to find, 
O'er the wide earth, a tomb for thee? 


Shall thy unerring, fatal bow, 
Aim mortal ſhafts at all? 
Shall juft with unjuſt fall? 
Yet Time, at length, ſhall lay thee low. 


On, on! for I no anſwer crave; 
Death, thou beginn'ſ to flee: 
Thou haſt, I plainly ſee, 


One Foor t already in the grave. 


LEWES. | 
EPITAPH lv. 


BY MR. Ww. STONE... 


Nimble Footman ran away from Death; 
1 And here he reſted, being our of breath: 
Death foon came up; and, making him bis flave, 
Straight tent him on an errand to the grave. 


EPITAPH V. 
E RE lies my wife; and let her lie: 
Sac's now at reſt, and ſo am I, 
EPITAPH VL 


E R E lies puried under theſe ſtones, 
_ Shon ap William ap Shinkin ap Shones: 


_ Har was porn in Wales; hur was kilt in France; 


Hur «ent to Cot py a ferry creat miſchance. 


THE IRISH BELLMAN. 
BY MR. ALLEN. 


ASTERS, be merry! all your ſorrows 
leave; 
This very morning it is Chriftmas Eve. 
While faſt aſleep, and dreaming of good cheer, 


Shivering with cold you fee me ſtanding here. 


Here do I watch in filence all the day; 


And, ſhould thieves come, ld take myſelf away. 


Lewes, 


THE 
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NUMBER XII. 


ENIGMA. 


ENIGMA I. 
rok THE PRIZE MEDALS, 
8 BY JACK, 
ADIES and gentlemen, 
don't blame, 
But with wit and good-humour tell cur uſe and 
name. 
Wearenew, we are old, we are ſhort, we are long; 
We attend male and female, the old and the 
YUUune: 
We are white, we are . we are blue, we 
are green 
We wait on the beggar, we wait on the queen, 
Creen was the firit colour that we appear'd in, 
And we firſt owed our ſtation to Satan and fin. 


our diſguiſe pray 


Before man was born, we were made and athgn'd, 


By our Maker, a place next man and woman- 
kind: | 

But, like them, we've loſt Paradiſe; and it were 
Vain, 

For us to attempt our firſt tate to regainz 

For vaſt numbers of men have deſerted us quite 

And the fair, too, full often, keep us from our 
right: 

Yet our ſupplanters have little to boaſt, 

For we are above them, and rais'd in our poſt: 

Forea princeſs and dutcheſs at court we've a place; 

Vet ne er give offence to her highneſs or grace. 

By ſome neat-looking maids, who know waat 
they're about, 

We, for delicate reaſons, are turn'd w rong- ſide 

out: 

By others we're us'd worſe than flayes at the 
galley 

O may ſuch misfortunes as vurs ne'er befal ye 

Sometimes cold and wet, ſometimes fcorch'd with 

| heat, 

Disfigur'd, bound, ſcalded, and trod under feet! 

Much more might be ſaid; but ſo ſtrong is the 

clue, 


Yuu'lleafily gueſs what we are — ſo, adicu! 


"ENIGMA li. 
By ©. . Bo 


7 Serio-comical being am I; 
| Im as warm as a toalt, and as light as 2 


fly. 
Jam ot no tex, neither female nor male; 
But Im oft between both: and, tho' ſtrange is 
the tale, 
Lam ot no ſhape, of no colour, no ſize; 
Yet | may be ſeen by the vulgariſt eyes. 
I may allo be telt nay, lometimes I've beea 


heard: 

Sometimes J am ſought, and ſometimes I am 
lear d. 

Wao moit earneſtly beg me, moſt wilingly give 
mo; 

They'li give me the moment in which they re- 
ceide me. 

I'm a token of peace; RY when Joan and her 
dear 


Forget and forgive, I am ſure to be there. 

J was the firtt gift, as 1 think vou'll bre, 
That c'er Father Adam preſented to Eve 

An4 the humour fo took, as a body may ſay, 


Tat his children obſerve it to this very day: 


And in China, in Guinea, and eke in Peru, 

In Ireland, in Greenland, and all the world thro; 
Tho' in colour and cuſtom they differ fo wide, 

I fill am the gift of a lad to his bride: | 
And, with ev'ry good with, at this ſeaſon ſo fit, 
Me my author IO to the 3 of each wit. 


ENIGMA III. 
BY MR. I. ALEXANDER. 


N ancient times, ere Homer writ, 

Or aught was known like epic wit; 
Sent from the realms of light, I came 
The ſavage race of man to tame. 

The Grecian ſenates own'd my ſway, 


And Rome's imperial powers obey; 
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In Britiſh councils J preſide, 

And am of Fox and Burke the pride; 
Where, law-arraign'd, the eulprit ſtands, 
My vote attentive crowila commands; 
While oft he to my being owes 

he manumiſſton from his woes. 
Churchmen my being comprehend: 

Hence know my uſe, intent, and end; 

For if my triendſhip they forſake, 

They ſcarcely keep a foul awake? 
Mellifluent tones beſpeak my birth; 

Nor am I quite unknown to mirth ; 

With grief as weil as joy I dwell, 

And oft the tale of ſorrow tell; 

For orphans and for widows ſue, 

Yet ne'er am ſeen in public view; 

Tho' ſtill I'm heard, where folks aſſemble, 
And have been known to make ſome tremble. 
Much more to ſay, I'd be about, 

But you, by this, may find me out, 


ENIGMA Iv. 


BY MR. Ro PHIPPS, -' 


AST Monday night, the moon ſhone bright, 
| Juſt after ten o'clock ; 
4 heard a crowd, cry out aloud, 
And at my window knock. 


1 ſtraight aroſe, put on my cloaths, 
To ſee what gueſt was there; 

Left gentle Joan, in bed alone, 
Diſtracted with deſpair. 

My ſword I tied, faſt by my fide, 
For tear what might entue; 

But, ere the door I open tore, 
Straight in the viliain flew. 

I ſhut the door, for fear that more 

| Companions in ſhould come; 

I aſk'd his name, and whence he came, 

But found him deat and dumb: 


J ſought around, but nothing found, 

| Yet heard a mournful noiſe; 

When Joan now laid, be nov atraid, 
Ii is, ſure, a well- Known voice. 
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To bed I went, with full content; 
The cries remain'd the ſame; 

80% Ladies fair, I pray, declare 
My bold intruder's name. 


ENIGMA V. 
D MR, k. NEWTON, LEICESTYY, 


IND Gents, I'm a creature, 
Much like you in feature, 
Tho' not by th' Almighty decreed; 
But this may be ſaid, 
I furely was made 
By ſome diabolical breed. 


I'm like, in my ſtation, 
The brutal creation, 

Since | claim the parts of a beaſt: 
Tho' ftrange is my tale, 
Should fiction prevail, 

You'd find me a monſter at leaſt. 


In now bid adieu; 
With a caution to you 
Of crafty deluders beware: 
By way of prevention, 
ray give your attention, 
Leit you ſhould my epithet bear. 


ENIGMA VI. 
BY OXONIENSIS. 


HE time of my birth I need not unfold; 
Suffice it to ſay there aretewthings more cd 
T hroughout ev'ry nation | hold my domain, 
Both Chriſtian and Heathen ſubmit to my reign. 
By ſome I'm applauded, by others am rated; 
By tome I am lov'd, and by others am hated; 
By ſome am eſteem d as a joy and a bleſſing, 
By others am thought hardly worth their pot- 
ſeſſing. 
To ſeme I'm a joy and a comfort thro' lite, 
To others the ſource of diſturbance and ftrite, 
I heſe marks are ſo plain, that 1 well may pro- 
claim, 
"Tis ſure no * to find out my name. 


REBUSES. 


R EBUS I. 
RY MR, W. E. ISLINGTON. 


IVE triangles, when rightly connected, 
MDT 4 matter from inlects collected. 


REBUS II. 
| BY Mk. PHILLIP gor. 
"UST two-thirds of fix, 
I'd have you prefix 
To exactly the centre of wit; 
When that you have done, 
Add two-thirds of one, 
Aud my meaning you'll certainly hit. 


REBUS III. 
BY I. k. RED-LION STREET, HOLBORN, 
F two things that you wear ſhuuld but come 


to vour mind, 
The very ſame letters in both you may find. 


REBUS IV. 
BY LINTONIENSIS. 


| Word of conſent, and three-ſevenths to af- 
fright, 


| Pretix'd to what ne'er yet was ſeen in the night, 


Will form—as you'll find on the firſt reading o'er, 


What once you have ſeen, but will never fee more. 


PARADOX I. | 
BY I. 3. SYD. suss. COLL. CAMBRIDGE. 
HILST I'm whole I am nothing; yet, 
wipe away half, 
You'll ſee me a hundred, if you're not a calt. 
PARADOX Il. 
6 BY MRA. k. T. IL CIAIX. 
Shining Wit declar'd, of late, 
That every acting magiſtrate 
Is water in a freezing ſtate. 


SOLUTIONS 
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SOLUTIONS. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. A Letter, ſealed with a Lion Rampant, 


2. A Shirt. 
3. A Horſe-Shoe. 


1. Paper. 
2. The Chin. 


RE BU SES. 


3. A Saddle. 
5. A Loaf. 
6. A Ladder. 


3. A Whale. 
4+ Tring. 


SELECT ANSWERS TO THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 


1. THE PICTURE OF A BARD. 


{1N a GENERAL ANSWER TO ALL THE 
ENIGMAS AND REBUSES,) : 


BV MR. G. M. WOODWARD. 


ARD the poet's hapleſslot, 

Who no Leaf or cheeſe has got! 
In apartment next the ſky, 
Or (if you pleaſe) in garret high, 
Up a Ladder you muſt crawl, 
Wi:h careful ſtep, or elſe you fall 
From Parnaſſus to the ground, 
Laugh'd at by the Muſes round. 
, Reams of Paper mark his trade; 
Here and there a LETTER laid; 
On ſome his flaming SEAL is preſt, 
A Liox RawmeaNT for his creit! 
With open jaws, enough to fright— 
T rue emblem of his appetite. 
A fable on a Horſe-Shoe here, 
A riddle on a Saddle there; 
With eſſays in the praite of ale, 
And grand deſcriptions of the Whale! 
A poem on the town of Tring: 
In ſhort, the very wails all ing. 
Loſt in amaze, behold him tit, 
The very quinteſſence of witz 
With noſe and Ci in begrim'd with ſnuff, 
And ſable coat with ſingle cuff; 
His fuſtian breeches daub'd with dict, 
An: body deſtitute of Shirt. 
His üngzle eye with phrenzy rolls, 
And brings ideas down by ihoals. 
Ye rhimers, then, your verſe retard, 
And view the Picture of a Bard. 


2. BY J. c. BATH. 


YT Fanny long the abſence mourn'd, 


Of Edward, ſailing on the main; 
But when to port his ſhip return'd, 
He flew to eaſe her anxious pain. 


With eager haſte he gains the land, 
By every tender paſſion preſs d, 
ALETTER, from his well-known hand, 
To his dear Fanny he addreſs'd. 
A Lion-RamyeaxT guards tne ſheet, 
(The emblem faithful Edward worez) 
She breaks the wax, contents how ſweet! 
Each line ſhe kiſſes o'er and o'er. | 
My dear, my long-loſt Edward's come, 
With me his plighted vow to keep; 
From theſe fond arms no more to roam, 


Or rut the dangers of the deep!) 


3. BY MR. JOHN MARTIN, MITCHAM. 


W IT H boging ftorm, in horrid form, 
| The wary Allen drew his prizez 
That one would ſwear, to blind the fair, 

He tairly meant to drain their eyes. 


With raven's croaks, and three loud knocks, 
(Enough to fright the ſtouteſt heart) 

A monſter grim, with uprear'd limb, 
He uther'd forth, to make em ſtart. 


For well he knew, unleſs he drew 
A veil ot horror round his prize; 

No form or ſhape, whate'er, could ſcape 
The piercing wit of female eyes. 

But more to leid them on, in dread 
And mizy dance, his craft deſign'd 

A ſnow-white ſheet; ſo, thus compleat, 
He draws his viſion o'er the mind. 

But all was vain; the poiſon'd ſtain, 
And tavle tpvts could not be hid; 

And Fanny's kits, and fainting blits, 
All my friend Al en's plot undid: 


For, while I read, a pretty maid 


With Ne 'r car fat liſtening byz 
© Im right!' the cried—* A Happy bride 
© Shall Fanny be—T'l1 tell you why. 


© The ſfnow-white ſheet, when folded neat, 
© From Ned to Fan a LETTER ſhews; 

© A moniter bold, the SEAL behold! 
Which, broke, citcovers joyful news.* 4 


4. NV X. V. 2. 
A CENETRAT ANSWER TO ALL THI 
ENICMAS AND REBUSES, ) 


H AS Peg tus us n- then bring me ſome 
Fa 

So into the « 6 ſpring I, with a caper! 

So alert, that St. George, Were it not tor his 
dragon, 

His ſword, and his ſpear, would have little to 

drag on. 

Now 1 thought, without help of a Ladder, to 
climb | 

The two-horned mountain, the region of chime: 

But ſo heavy his trot is, the beaſt is fo frail, 

That I almoſt as well might have ſaddled a Whale, 

Yet, now that I'm in for it up to the Chin, 

'Tis not all the dirt betwixt London and Tring; 


(Id 


Nor that of a critic, who ſnarls for his Bread, 


Or a Shirt for his back, or a hat for his head; 

Shall keep me from ſending vour worſhip my 
LETTER, 

And ſeal'd with a LIN, to make it ſtill better. 

5. BY 


THE WIT's 


3, BY MR, WILLIAM ELLEY., 
7 OUNG Strephon, bleſt with bright Au- 
relia's charins, 
In tender accents breath'd his amorous train; 
Till, torn by fate reluctant from her arms, 
To plough the boſom of the faithleſs main. 


480 


MAGAZINE. 


* This billet in my boſom will I place, 


* Neareſt my heart—where thou alone ſhalt 
1 : | 


6. BY MR. . TATTAM, 


H! lovely Fanny, contemplate 
Thy Edward's L=TTzx o'er; 
And view the mangled LIONS Sr at, 
Which ne'er was broke beforz, 


Such is thy Edward, ſuch his heary, 

Which you alone poſſes; 

And what from others it conceals, 
To you it will confeſs. 


His L1ow ſoul, of Britiſh birth, 
Pale Fear can neverſhake; 

Yet this bold heart, that ſcorns all foes, 
Ah! Fanny, you can break! 


Twelve tedious months the fair was doom'd to 
mourn 
Her abſent love, on the rude ocean toſt; 
Each day, of Heaven ſhe pray'd his fafe return; 
But ſtill in vain—Alas! ſhe fears him loſt. 


At length, to calm the anxious maiden's fears, 
A LETTER came, with tender vows replete; 
A RAMTANT Liox on the ſeal appears, 
To guard the entrance ot the ſacred ſheet. 


Der Youth!” ſhe cried—while joy improv'd 
eaC | grace, | 
Glow d on her cheek, and ſparkled in her eye 


Very ingenious Anſwers to the Px1ze EN 16MA were alſo received from Mr. W. Stone, 
Beak Street; Mr. John Ridl-y; Mr. Pailip Hotte, Compton; Mr. Francis Browne; Miſs Sally 
Brock, Honitonz Mr. J. Peck; Mr. Charle. Metcalfe, Great Dalby, Leiceſterſhire; L. Peaſlev; 

S. Greenwich; Mr. J. Beckett, Jun, A Young Correlpondent, Jermyn Street; W. E. 
Iſlington; Matter Edward Brayley, Layſtall Street; Mr. T. Darwinſon; Mr. Jonathan Ward, 
Hinckley, Leiceiterthire; H. Mr. J. G. Jun. Mr. J. M. Cranborn, Dorietz A Grey Chriſ- 
tian; Mr. W. Hutton; Mr. E. Newton, Leiceſter; Mr. W. Cory, near Sarum; Mr. E. T. Pil- 
grim; Mr. J. Smith, Rotemary Lane; Sally Webb, Haverhill; Mr. John Harris, Canterbury; 
A B.tchelor; Decrepitz Mr. Thomas Pugh, Oxtord Street; Mr..R. Hazell, Stroud water; MI. 
Lara, Bury Street; Mr. T. Crawter; Mr. T. Waring, Leiceſter; Mr. J. Jones, North Row; 
Quiletus; Mr. L. Alexander, Whitechapel; E. G. Cardiff, Glamorganſhire; E. K. Mr. J. 
Foſter, Bloomſbury; C. V. W. Grimbald; W. S. Mr. J. Cole, Newgate Street; Meaſurer, 
Hereford; and Young Buckiſh. WEE 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
TO THE SEVERAL ENIGMAS AND REBUSES., 


AXSWER TOENIGMA>!Il.IV.V. VI. 
| ' BY A GREY CHRISTIAN. 
HE lofty Ladder made by Waring; 


ANSWER TO ALL THE REBUSES. 
| . BY THE SAME, 
IN Hertfordſhire's the town of Tring, 


The teas produce the Vale; 
Below my nofe, | find my Chin: 
This Paper tells the tale, 


The Quartern Loaf, too, made by Peck; 
Orlando's Shirt juſt fit for wearing; 
And eaſy Saddle made by Jack. 


EF Other ingenious Anſwers have been received from Mr. W. Stone, to Enigmas 2, 4, 6, and Re” 
buſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. John Ridley, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, aud Rebuies 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. R' 
Tattam, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 53 Mr. Philip Hoffe, ro Enigmas 2, and Rebules 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. 
Francis Browne, to Enignias 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mits Sally Brock, to Enigmas 
2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebules 1, 2, 33 Mr. J. Peck, to Enigma 2, and Rebus 2; Mr. J. Beckett, Jun, 

to Enigmas 1, 2, 3+ 4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4 A Young Correſpondent, to Enigmas 2, 
4, 5, and Rebut-s 1, 2, 3; W. E. to Enigmas 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3,4; J. C. to 

Enigmas 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6; Maſter E. Brayley, to Enigmas 2, 4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. Jona- 
than Ward, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. J. G. Jun. to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. M. to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. E. T. Pilgrim, to 

En'gmas 2, 3, 4, and Rebus 1; Mr. W. Hutton, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6; J. N. to Enigmas 2,4; 
Mr. E. Newton, to Enigmas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. W. Cory, to Enigma 5, 
and Rebuſes 1, 2,3; Oxonienſis, to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Mr. J. Smith, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, 
and Rebuſes 2, 3, 4; Sally Webb, to Rebuſes 1, 2, 3; Mr. 1 homas Pugh, to Enigmas 2, 4, 

„and Rebuſes 1, 2, 4; M. Lara, to Enigma 2, and Rebuſes 1, 2; G. R. Chriſt s Hoſpital, to 
. 2, aud Rebuſes 1,2; Mr. J. Jones, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3,4; 
Qui:lettus, to Enigmas 2, 3, 4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 45 Mr. L. Alexander, to Enigma 2; E.G, 
to Enigmas 2,4; G. N. to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, and Rebuſes 2, 3; Mr. John Foſter, to Enigmas 2, 
4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 43 Young Buckith, to Enigmas 2, 4, and Rebules 1, 2, 3, 4; Mr. John 
Draper, Enfield Highway, to Enigmas 2, 4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Lintonienſis, to Rebules 1, 
2, 3» 43 R. S. Theobald's Road, to Enigma 4; W. S. to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, 6, and Rebules 1, 2, 
3 43 J. S. to Enigmas 2, 4, and Rebuſes 1, 2, 3, 4; Raggedhead, to Enigma 3, and Rebules 
3, 23 Mr. J. Cole, to Enigmas 2, 4, 5, and Rebutes 1, 2, 3; E. G. Cardiff, Glamorganſhire, ta 
Enigma 2; Jack, to Enigmas 2, 3; and L. Peaſley, to Rebus 3, 
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